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PREFACE 


To 


THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tse New Eprrion of the First Volume of Bunsen’s 
work -requires a few explanatory remarks addressed to 
the reader. Sixteen years have elapsed since the 
volume first appeared, and during that time immense 
strides have been made in the knowledge of the 
Egyptian language and literature by the labours both 
of Continental and English students. The science of 
Egyptology, which at first had been received with 
partial favour, has firmly established itself in the minds 
and convictions of conscientious inquirers; and has re- 
ceived an undisputed corroboration from the discovery 
of a bilingual tablet at Tanis, by Professor Lepsius, 
being a decree in honour of Ptolemy Euergetes I. by 
the priests at Canopus, B.c. 239, set up by order of the 
Synod in the temple of Tanis, and containing an in- 
scription of 37 lines of hieroglyphics translated by 76 
lines of Greek writing. This monument corroborates 
the labours of the learned for the last half century in 
Europe, to decipher and interpret the hieroglyphics, 
and it is only to be regretted that it was not discovered 
earlier, as it would have dispelled the classic doubts 
which filled the minds of some inquirers, whose criticism 
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was carried beyond the fair and lawful ground of his- 
torical or philological scepticism. In order to make 
this edition not merely a repetition of the former one, 
but to render its philology such as it may be conceived 
Bunsen would have done, had he survived, to revise 
the work, it has been necessary to prune some and to 
enlarge other portions of the text. The new portions, 
introduced either into the body of the work as too 
important to subside into notes, or be referred to a 
supplement, have been carefully marked by brackets [ ]. 
The notes of the Editor, to distinguish them from those 
of the Author, have the Editor’s initial attached. The 
Editor’s labours having been restricted to the recti- 
fication of the philological details and the notice of 
some recently discovered monuments, the account of 
which he has given without reference to any chrono- 
logical system. In the philological portion of the work 
the grammar has been abridged, as a fuller one is given 
with hieroglyphical examples in the fifth volume: the 
vocabulary has been recast, the doubtful words thrown 
out, and the references carefully collated: the list of 
hieroglyphical signs has had not only many necessary 
corrections made, but several new signs have been 
added; and in the Appendix of authoritics the passage 
of Cheremon, not known when the first edition passed 
through the press, has been inserted. 


S. B. 


PREFACE. 


TWENTY YEARS have now elapsed since I became con- 
vinced by Champollion’s lectures and writings, as well 
as by my own examination of the Egyptian monu- 
ments at Rome, and particularly the obelisks, that the 
"great discovery of the Hieroglyphical System would 
prove to be of the highest importance for the ancient 
history of Mankind. In analysing its bearing upon 
the course of historical research pursued in Germany 
and upon my own studies, three questions presented 
themselves. Is the Chronology of Egypt, as embodied 
in the Dynasties of Manetho, capable of restoration, 
wholly or in part, by means of the monuments and 
the names of its Kings? Will the Egyptian language 
enable us to establish the position of the Egyptians, 
as a nation, in primeval history, and especially their 
connexion with the tribes of the Aramaic and Indo- 
Germanic stock? Lastly, may we hope, by persevering 
in a course of Egyptian research based, in the strictest 
sense of the word, on historical principles, to obtain for 
the History of Mankind a more sure and unfailing 
foundation than we at present possess? 

The scientific assumptions and views with which I set 
out in the solution of these three questions were, in the 
main, as follows. | 

The Roman researches of Niebuhr had proved to 
me the uncertainty of the chronological system of the 
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Greeks, beyond the Olympiads; and that even Euse- 
bius’s chronicle,.as preserved in the Armenian transla- 
tion, furnishes merely isolated, although important, data 
for the Assyrian and Babylonian chronology beyond 
the era of Nabonassar. Again, as regards the Jewish 
computation of time, the study of Scripture had long 
convinced me, that there is in the Old Testament no 
connected chronology prior to Solomon. All that now 
passes for a system of ancient chronology beyond that 
fixed point, is the melancholy legacy of the 17th and 
18th centuries; a compound of intentional deceit and 
utter misconception of the principles of historical 
research. Egyptian history is the only one which pos- 
sesses contemporary monuments of those primeval ages, 
and at the same time offers points of contact with the 
primitive tribes of Asia, especially the Jewish, from the 
latest up to the earliest times. It is here, if anywhere, 
that materials are to be gathered for the foundation of 
a chronology of the oldest history of nations. Thus 
much for the first question. 

German philology, to any one who has cultivated 
it since Frederic Schlegel, must necessarily present 
the great truth, that a method has been found of 
restoring the genealogy of mankind, through the me- 
dium of language; not by means of forced, isolated 
etymologies, but by taking a large and comprehensive 
view of the organic and indestructible fabric of indi- 
vidual tongues, according to the family to which they 
belong. Viewing the question upon the principles esta- 
blished by those researches, I found a comparison of 
the Coptic language with such roots und forms of the 
Old Egyptian as were then discovered, sufficient to 
remove from my mind all doubt as to the Asiatic origin 
of the Egyptians, and their affinity with the Semitic 
or Aramaic stock. But I had,.moreover, long arrived 
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at the conclusion, from a more general study of 
language, that the civilisation of the human race is 
principally due to two great families of nations, whose 
connexion is a fact as much beyond the possibility of 
mistake, as is their early separation. What we call 
universal history necessarily therefore appeared to me, 
from this point of view, as the history of two races, 
who, under a variety of names, represent the develop- 
ment of the human mind. Of these, the Indo-Germanic 
seemed to mc the one which carried on the main stream 
of history; the Aramaic, that which crossed it, and 
formed the episodes in the divine drama. It had struck 
me, therefore, as a convenient course, and in our time in. 
particular a most appropriate one, to make the structure 
of the language of these two parent stocks the basis of 
all research into the origin of the human race, and the 
laws of its development. 

Proceeding upon these views, I had endeavoured, be- 
tween the years 1812 and 1815, to strike out a plan for 
discovering the strictly historical principle in philology, 
that is to say, the principle which explains the gradual 
development of the phenomena. The result was a full 
conviction that this principle was discoverable. In 
order to test my views on the subject in a field where the 
facts are incontrovertible, I first undertook to analyse 
the formation of the Romanic languages. Here the 
main point was to discover the general law by which 
new languages are formed out of a declining one, 
through a change in the ideas of the people, and usually 
also by the introduction of new materials. I then 
turned my attention to the history of the Scandinavian 
languages. There my principal object was to find a 
universal formula for the relation which a colonial lan- 
guage (like the Icelandic) bears, on the one side, to the 
old tongue of the mother-country, and on the other to 
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the modern idioms which there may have entirely 
superseded it. Ihe old form of the language may 
thus be preserved in the colony, owing to the inter- 
ruption of its progressive natural development, whilst 
in the mother-country, in the course of national vicis- 
situdes, new formations took place, by a gradual wear- 
ing out of flexions, and generalisation of the meaning 
of the old roots, according to the ordinary rules of the 
development of language. Now the Icelandic appeared to 
me to possess immense importance for the solution of the 
general problem, as being identical with the Old Norse, 
and as forming the point of departure for the Swedish 
and Danish, which in Scandinavia have succeeded that 
old idiom. In order to make a practical use of this 
method and the formulas discovered by means of it, I 
had likewise sought at an early stage of my inquiries 
for a lever applicable to universal history ; ; for what is 
true in a small circle must also be so in a larger and 
the largest. In consequence of the unexpected light 
thrown on history by the discoveries in hieroglyphics, 
the Egyptian language at last appeared to me to offer 
such a lever. It clearly stands between the Semitic 
and Indo-Germanic; for its forms and roots cannot be 
explained by either of them singly, but are evidently a 
combination of the two. If, then, it be of Asiatic origin, 
and consequently introduced by colonisation into the 
valley of the Nile, where it became naturalised, it will 
enable us to pronounce upon the state of the Asiatic 
language from which it sprang, and consequently upon 
an unknown period of mental development in primeval 
Asia. Thus much as to the assumptions from which I 
started upon the second of the three questions. 

It is manifestly useless to attempt a satisfactory 
restoration of the oldest national histories, or to esta- 
blish the true philosophy of primeval history on a solid 
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basis, before the chronology of the historic ages is 
settled, and the laws of language in the ante-historical 
are defined. Will not Egyptian Chronology and Philo- 
logy, however, impart a new element of vitality to both 
these departments, and do they not offer very important 
points of contact with the ancient and most ancient 
national history of Asia? 

Again, do not the Egyptian Monuments possess this 
paramount superiority over all others, that their inscrip- 
tions and dates remove all doubt as to the course of the 
development of art; the epochs of which it is so impor- 
fant to determine, and which nevertheless, as regards 
individual monuments, are everywhere else mere mat- 
ters of conjecture, not excepting even those of Greece? 
Egyptian art is clearly as old as the history of the 
nation, and a highly important phenomenon in general 
history. The chronology being settled, will not vestiges 
of the Egyptian Mythology enable us to draw new and 
valuable conclusions as to the history of reli gious tra- 
ditions and speculations, not only in Egypt, but in the 
world in general? 

Lastly, and above all, can it not be demonstrated, 
mainly through the instrumentality of Egypt, that 
Language, the immediate type and organ of the mind, 
ranks as the oldest authentic record of mental develop- 
ment in the primordial epochs of the human race? 
At the very outset of my historical aspirations, I had 
as strong a conviction of the existence of laws by which 
the development of the human mind is governed in 
all its branches, as of the impossibility of discovering 
them by research without theory, or by theory without 
research. Winckelmann assumed the existence of such 
laws in the history of art, and he discovered them. 
Herder, in like manner, had a forecast of their existence 
in the universal history of mankind. Since the days of 
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those philosophers and Kant, German science, consciously 
and unconsciously, has had a manifest tendency to en- 
large the sphere of observation as regards the objects 
both of religious and natural knowledge. This it has 
done by the joint aid of philology, history, and philo- 
sophy ; from the want of which combination endless 
misunderstandings and confusion occurred in the last 
two centuries. We may hope, therefore, to attain at 
least to an approximate solution of the problem we 
propose, now that the sphere of history has been so 
considerably extended beyond the limits assigned to it 
in those early days of Egyptian research. 

Starting with these views and assumptions, I resolved 
to pursue the Egyptian inquiry independently. My 
attention was necessarily directed, in the first place, 
to the Chronology, the key to all further advancement. 
Here, however, I could not but be aware that success 
must depend in a great measure upon the method 
adopted. The point at issue was the application of the 
principles of criticism, by which a scientific study of 
history is guided, to the philological sources of Egyp- 
tian chronology. This, for reasons not difficult to 
explain, had never been hitherto attempted; as indeed 
it never has been, thoroughly, to the present hour. I 
very soon saw that the systems of chronology invented, 
or adopted, at the moment of the discovery of the great 
historical names of Psammetichus, Shishak, and Ra- 
messes, were utterly untenable. The tablet of Abydos 
stimulated and encouraged me to attempt a solution of 
the contradictions between the monuments and Manetho. 
It was in December, 1832, that I first succeeded in 
finding the key to the restoration of the 18th and 19th 
Dynasties, which produced such immediate satisfactory 
results as increased my ardour in pursuing the same 
course. The following years completed the restoration 
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of the chronology of the New Empire from the 18th 
to the 30th Dynasty. In 1834 I discovered in the list 
of Eratosthenes the key to the restoration of the first 
12 Dynasties of Manetho, and was thereby enabled to fix 
the length of the Old Empire. These two points being 
settled, the next step obviously was, to fill up the chasm 
between the Old and New Empires, which is commonly 
called the Hyksos Period ; and, after the preliminary 
steps had been taken by a critical examination of the 
different authorities, I commenced in the year 1835 the 
chronological portion of my inquiry, proceeding from tlie 
earlier down to later times, whereas the inquiry itself 
was necessarily conducted in the reverse direction. In 
all main points the chronological result of my labours 
was the same as is now presented to the public in the 
first three books of this work, after it has been tested 
nearly twelve years. 

During this process, however, I found so many chasms 
in the monuments, that I should never have had the 
resolution to enter systematically into all the details, 
had not my acquaintance with Lepsius, in the spring of 
1836, been the means of introducing me to a varicty of 
hitherto unknown treasures. These consisted of Egyp- 
tian monuments hidden in various European collections, 
numerically very considerable, and of the highest impor- 
tance as furnishing corrections of, as well as additions 
to, our previous knowledge. The most invaluable of all 
was the friendly and zealous assistance I received from 
himself. My connexion with him I consider as the 
most fortunate of the many favourable circumstances 
which have attended me during the course of my 
Egyptian studies. From that time forward, I thought 
seriously of investigating thoroughly all the three ques- 
tions above alluded to; and determined to run the risk 
of having my discoveries anticipated by others, rather 
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than publish them precipitately and in an incomplete 
state. With this view, I collected voluminous materials 
for the historical synchronisms in the years 1836 and 
1837, and commenced the preliminary researches relative 
to the language and mythology. 

At the very beginning of January, 1838, when a crisis 
in the diplomatic relations between Prussia and the 
Court of Rome produced a temporary cessation of my 
official duties, and created in me the want of an absorb- 
ing mental occupation, I commenced writing the work 
which I now present to the public. It advanced so 
rapidly that the chronological researches requisite for 
the second, third, and fourth books, the greater part of 
them at least, were prepared in the first three months, 
and communicated to some of my friends, substantially 
in the shape. in which they have been published after 
an interval of seven years. The greater part of the 
mythological portion also, which forms the sixth section 
of this volume, was composed at that time, although 
completed subsequently at Munich. 

An examination, during this and the following year, 
of the treasures of the British Museum, and especially 
of the inscriptions and works of art found in and near 
the great Pyramids, furnished me with the means and 
desire of making many additions to, and of re-writing a 
portion of, the work. It still bore in many parts too 
evident traces of the preliminary researches and inves- 
tigations made during its composition. At Berne, in 
January, 1841, I set about remodelling it, owing to the 
discoveries made by Lepsius in the Royal Papyrus at 
Turin, and his examination of other monuments. With 
the exception of some slight alterations, the first two 
chapters of the third book were then written, in the 
shape in which they are now published. The chrono- 
logical tables of Egyptian history, and its points of 
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synchronism in the Jewish, Babylonian, Assyrian, and 
Persian histories, which I had arranged for my own use, 
were likewise completed at that time, in the form in 
which they will appear in a subsequent volume. 

The finishing stroke was put to the second book in 
December 1842, when Perring’s important work, & 
continuation of General Vyse’s description of the Pyra- 
mids of Gizeh, appeared. The results which it contained 
of the opening and examination of the other groups of 
Pyramids furnished me, quite unexpectedly, with much 
new and valuable matter in proof of my assertion, 
that they are the tombs of the Kings of the Old Empire, 
and the most important monuments of its grandeur. 
The printing of the second book, which-commenced in 
the beginning of 1843, was concluded towards the close 
of that year. 

Lepsius’s mission to Egypt, in September 1842, 
warned me, on the one hand, against offering a precipi- © 
tate judgment upon those points about which doubts 
existed, owing to the want of monuments; and, on the 
other, held out an inducement to publish all that was 
known for certain upon sufficient monumental evidence. 
The discovery of new monuments was not likely to 
furnish additional materials for completing or correct- 
ing the chronological system I had laid down, except in 
the case of the Old Empire; and that, indeed, merely 
with respect to the Pyramids of Gizeh, Sakkarah, and 
the Fayum. 

This was the very reason, however, why it seemed de- 
sirable to make known in what state the inquiry was 
when he went to Egypt, and to insert in its proper place 
any new discovery which had an important bearing on 
chronology or history, while the work was in the press. 
All the rest I left to Lepsius, to digest and publish. On 
the other hand, it seemed a matter of some consequence, 
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to lose no time in showing the general nature of the 
system of Egyptian chronology which I worked out as 
long ago as 1833, and which, upon the whole, is the 
same as that adopted by Lepsius. 

Another argument in favour of this course was, to 
create a stimulus to the study of Egyptian science. 
Nothing is to be expected for this portion of philology, 
until the sympathy of all the students of history is 
enlisted in it. This, however, implies two things: 
first, the arrangement and exposition of everything 
which has been, or can be, obtained by means of the 
hieroglyphics, for Egyptian and general chronology and 
national history; secondly, an analysis of the language 
and writing, as well as mythology, of the Egyptians, 
carried out in an historical sense. There is a want of 
both, not only in Germany, but everywhere else. Ac- 
cording to my views, and the plan of this work, such 
an exposition ought to be given immediately after the 
general criticism of the authorities, inasmuch as it com- 
prises facts anterior to chronology, and connected with 
the primeval ages of the world. 

In working out the first volume, I was necessarily 
obliged, not only to go deeper into the details of the hiero- 
glyphic grammar and character than I had hitherto been 
able to do, or than was requisite indeed when Lepsius 
was with me, but also to a certain extent to come to a 
definite conclusion on the main points of the inquiry 
which were reserved for the second volume. The con- 
sequence was, that the first book was printed after the 
second. Owing to various interruptions, its completion 
was delayed till the present moment. 

It seemed to me indispensable, in spite of its savour- 
ing of a want of modesty, to present my readers with 
this detailed account of the chronology of the work; 
not only for the sake of anticipating criticism, either as 
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to its premature or tardy publication; but more espe- 
cially in order to show the train of thought to which 
it owes its present shape, and which I wish to be 
taken into consideration when it is judged. There was 
yet another reason; that I might thus briefly explain 
the unity of the different parts, and their reference to 
scientific questions now under discussion. It is hardly 
necessary, perhaps, to state that the general assumptions 
here made will be substantiated and proved in the work 
itself, to the best of my ability; as far as is requisite, 
at least, in order to give it a basis of its own, and 
enable the reader to form an independent opinion for 
himself. 

Upon the execution of the work I wish to offer only 
one remark. My aim has been to give it the stamp 
of an historical composition; and in every branch of the 
subject I have endeavoured to exclude all that did 
not appear to bear that character. Much, therefore, of 
the learned substructure, to which, in order to excite 
further investigation, and in the hope of eliciting useful 
information from others, I should have been glad to 
have given a more prominent place, has been in a great 
measure kept out of sight. Language, writing, my- 
thology, chronology, and monumental lore, have all of 
them some phase which is out of place in an historical 
exposition, however impossible it is for the historian 
to pass them over when making his own researches. 
But, on the other hand, there is in all of them an 
historical element, and this the historian must bring 
forward; the more so as these points are often over- 
looked, or at least thrown into the background, in the 
technical treatises on those particular sciences. It is 
my firm conviction that every one of those phenomena, 
however dry or insignificant it appears, may find its 


place in an historical treatise; and that it is only 
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when taken as a part of history that it acquires its real 
importance, and is thoroughly understood. I am fully 
conscious how far I am from coming up to this ideal 
standard; but that is no reason why I should not have 
placed it before me. I am convinced, indeed, that, the 
further we advance in our Egyptian studies, our labours, 
instead of increasing, will be diminished. It appeared 
requisite nevertheless, at the present moment, to discuss 
many things in detail, which, ten years hence, may 
perhaps be so self-evident, that we shall forget it was 
once necessary to prove them. | 

I am very far, however, from thinking it in character 
with an historical treatise to omit the mention of the 
authorities for simple and naked facts. It is, on the 
contrary, in- my opinion, an essential failing in the 
style of writing history, so much in vogue in modern 
days, that these authorities are kept out of sight, and 
that historians are either too proud or too superficial 
to inform their readers on what foundation their re- 
searches are based. 

For my own part, I have considered it a duty, in 
every branch of the inquiry, to notice the sources of my 
information, and fully to detail, without any additions, 
the facts that have been transmitted. I have more- 
over given at the end of this volume an “ Appendix of 
Authorities” for the benefit -of my philological readers. 
It contains the whole amended text of the authors 
quoted in these volumes, whose writings do not form 
complete historical works like those of Herodotus and 
Diodorus. With o view to facilitate the studies of Egypto- 
logers, a complete Hieroglyphical Alphabet, succinctly. 
explained as far as the state of Egyptian research will 
allow, is likewise subjoined. In elucidation of the- 
language, again, not only are all the Old Egyptian 
well-ascertained grammatical forms arranged in a syn- 
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optical shape, according to their internal connexion, 
but an Alphabetical List is likewise given of those roots - 
and words about which no doubt exists. Finally, the 
Representations of the Divinities, combined with the 
exposition in the sixth and last section, exhibit the 
Egyptian Gods as they occur on the monuments, now 
deciphered, thanks to the discoveries of Champollion, 
for the first time since the sun of Egypt set. 

To those who feel called upon to expose the omis- 
sions, defects, and errors in this work, I tender my 
thanks beforehand, begging them, at the same time, not 
to forget the condition in which I found Egyptian 
science. 

In conclusion, I have only to offer the expression of 
heartfelt gratitude to all those who have held out their 
hand to me on the long and solitary road, in a benevo- 
lent and friendly spirit. To the memory of my friends 
in Italy, now no more, Sir William Gell and Ippolito 
Rosellini, I pay this tribute of mournful affection. 
To those still surviving—Alexander von Humboldt 
at Berlin; Letronne at Paris; William Hamilton, 
Dr. Prichard, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, and Mr. Per- 
ring, in England; but, above all, to my three valu- 
able coadjutors, Lepsius and Abeken, the former of 
whom has lately returned from Egypt, and Mr. Birch 
of the British Museum (in which a great part of the 
last three sections of the first volume was written )—I 
offer my thanks and hearty good wishes. It is unne- 
cessary and superfluous to make express mention of the 
great kindness of the curator of the Royal Library at 
Paris and the British Museum, which is known to, 
and appreciated by, all the educated world. I must, 
‘in conclusion, especially allude to the good offices of 
M. Moritz Schwartze, the author of the learned work 
on Egypt, and Professor of the Coptic language and 
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literature at Berlin, who has kindly revised the Coptic 
part of my grammar, and been a valuable contributor 
to the Coptic portion of the Egyptian vocabulary.’ 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Highwood, Sept. 27, 1847. 

I cannot allow this English translation of my work to 
appear before the public, without acknowledging the 
merits of Mr. Cottrell, already known to the English 
public as the translator of Schiller’s Don Carlos, and 
Lepsius’s Tour from Thebes to the Peninsula of Sinat, and 
as the author of Recollections of Siberia in 1840 and 1841. 
He has bestowed upon the task he undertook a scrupulous 
diligence and unremitting zeal to make the book 
English, without destroying what may be idiomatic in 
the German diction, und characteristic in the style of 
the author. After the whole of the German text 
had been translated, that of the first volume, which 
now appears, has been most carefully revised, and I 
have myself spared no trouble to give him my assistance 
in this revision. 

This English edition owes many valuable remarks 
and additions to my learned friend Mr. Samuel Birch, 
_ particularly in the grammatical, lexicographic, and my- 
thological part. That I have been able to make out of 
the collection of Egyptian roots, printed in the German 
edition, a complete hieroglyphical dictionary, is owing to 
him. To him also belong the references to the monu- 
mental evidence for the signification of an Egyptian 
word, wherever the proof exhibited in Champollion’s 


1 The Coptic part of the revised vocabulary has been omitted, as it will be 
substantially found in the comparative glossary of the fifth volume.—{5S. B. ] 
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dictionary or grammar is not clear or satisfactory. 
Without any addition to the bulk of the volume, and 
without any incumbrance to the text, the work may 
now be said to contain the only complete Egyptian 
grammer and dictionary, as well as the only existing 
collection and interpretation of all the hieroglyphical 
signs; in short, all that a general scholar wants, to make 
himself master of the hieroglyphic system by studying 
the monuments. 

The hieroglyphical signs, instead of being given in 
separate plates, have been printed by the side of their 
respective interpretations. These signs have been 
drawn by Mr. Bonomi, and cut by Mr. Martin, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Birch. The text and 
analysis of the last line of the hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tion on the Rosetta stone *have been appended for the 
use of the Egyptian scholar. 

I am further happy to mention that this English 
edition, as well as the original, owes much, as to the 
completeness and correctness of the Coptic explanations 
in the dictionary, to the care of Prof. Moritz Schwartze, 
who is now in London, having received the honourable 
commission from the Royal Academy of Berlin, with 
the generous support of the King, to prepare the pub- 
lication of important Coptic MSS. in the British Museum 
and other libraries of Great Britain. 

The elegant translations of the distichs prefixed to 
each of the five books are due to the kindness of J. G. 
Lockhart, Esq. 

As to the critical reviews of the first two volumes 
of the German edition, I shall reserve it for the con- 
tinuation, to notice such of them as seem to me to 
call for an answer. Still, having availed myself already 
in this English volume of some valuable remarks con- 
tained in these reviews, I feel bound to thank the 
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learned writers, on this occasion, for the attention they 
have bestowed upon my researches. I wish, in parti- 
cular, to express these my thanks to M. Raoul Rochette 
(review in the Journal des Savans), to Colonel Mure of 
Caldwell (in the Edinburgh Review), and to Dr. Ken- 
rick (in the Prospective Review). 

The continuation of this English translation will 
appear as soon as the German edition is completed. 
The second volume will contain the whole of the second 
and third books. The two concluding books will be 
comprised in the last volume. 

BUNSEN. 
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In ACCOMPLISHING the task we have undertaken, that 
of establishing the exact position of Egypt in relation to 
general history, there are many and serious difficulties | 
to encounter before our goal is reached. In the first 
of these volumes, we shall endeavour to point out 
wherein these difficulties consist, the means and con- 
ditions requisite for overcoming them, as well as the 
paramount importance of the object proposed, which 
can only be attained by the laborious process adopted 
in its pursuit. 

To this end the whole question will first be examined 
in its widest extent, both for the sake of encouraging 
our readers to study the subject for themselves, and of 
conciliating their sympathy and indulgence. For, if 
they find that we have aimed at a point beyond our 
powers, they will also concede in fairness, that, in the 
present state of Egyptian science, the desired result can 
only be attained by a combination of researches of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

If the place of Egypt can be fixed at all, it must, 
first, be done according to time, by settling the chro- 
nology; and, secondly, according to its own intrinsic 
importance to general history. These two points, each 
of which is dependent on the other, will form the 
main divisions of the whole work, as well as of this 
introductory volume. The proof of the latter rests 
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upon the adjustment of the former, although itself the 
prize, for the sake of which the preliminary researches 
have been made. 

Our first efforts, therefore, will be directed towards 
the elucidation of the Chronology of the oldest monu- 
mental nation in the world, from Menes to Alexander, 
during a period of at least 3000 years. It is the first 
time, since the days of Manetho and Eratosthenes, that 
this has been attempted by the aid of the monuments, 
and, in part even, of the very records which were 
placed at the disposal of those chronologers. It must, 
likewise, not be forgotten, that, in the re-adjustment of 
Egyptian chronology, we work upon the authority of 
monuments the characters of which have not been 
deciphered till the present day, and not without differ- 
ences of opinion having existed, and still existing upon 
several points. We are guided in our researches, more- 
over, by the ancient lists of Kings, and by traditions, 
the confusion in which, despite the labours of those 
two great antiquarians, the Greeks and Romans soon 
after, consequently more than 2000 years ago, found 
cause to lament. Nor are we prepared to deny that 
the attempts -of modern critics to clear up those ob- 
scurities do not-fully justify such a regret. 

We are convinced, nevertheless, that it may and will 
be the lot of our age to disentangle the clue of Egyptian 
chronology by the light of hieroglyphical science and the 
aid of modern historical research, even after the loss of 
so many invaluable records of the old world; and thus to 
fasten the thread of universal chronology round the apex 
of those indestructible pyramids, which are no longer 
closed and mysterious. Admitting, however, that we do 
succeed in this, one portion only of the task, though cer- 
tainly the most difficult and toilsome, is accomplished ; 
the original problem, the definition of the position of 
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Egypt in general history, still remains to be solved. We 
cannot claim the introduction of a period of more than 
thirty centuries, the chronology of Egypt, into the gene- 
ral chronology of the world, without submitting it to the 
test, of that general chronology. We shall commence, 
therefore, with the lowest point in general history, the 
foundation of the Macedonian empire, and proceed 
upwards in an unbroken line, along the turning points 
in the history of those nations with which that of 
Egypt is connected. The epochs of the Persian and 
Babylonian dominion, both of which are fixed by 
astronomical and historical records, will first be no- 
ticed ; and then we shall pass on beyond the Olympiads, 
the limits of Grecian chronology, and the threshold of 
the Jewish, the dedication of Solomon’s temple. Prior 
to the latter event, there is no systematic computation 
by years; nothing save mere scattered dates, in which 
frequent contradictions occur, and requiring conse- 
quently to be verified and adjusted themselves, instead 
of furnishing us any guarantee in the prosecution of our 
chronological researches. Even this, however, should 
not deter us from making further investigation. We 
must still go onward, beyond the commencement of the 
Assyrian empire and the days of the great legislator of 
Israel, in order to arrive at last, through seemingly bar- 
ren ages, the supposed nonage of human civilisation, 
at the starting-point of all Egyptian chronology, the 
foundation of an empire of Upper and Lower Egypt 
by Menes. 

In the second portion of our chronological researches, 
therefore, we shall verify and elucidate Egyptian history 
by data deduced from the general history of the world. 
In doing this we shall not be satisfied merely with showing 
that the other fragmentary remains of the most ancient 
chronology and historical tradition are not at variance 
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with the Egyptian computation. If thelatter be correct, 
not only must the apparent contradictions occurring 
in the hitherto existing systems be explained away ; 
but, with the discovery of the true state of facts, it 
must be self-evident that those hypotheses were based 
upon no real and tenable foundation. The gaps and 
flaws which have been dexterously glossed over will 
re-appear ; and many portions of history which have 
been dissected and artfully torn asunder will, on the 
re-establishment of the natural connexion, fall back, like 
dislocated members of an organic body, at once into 
their places, and mutually co-operate to restore to the 
ancient history of the world the vital energy of which 
it has been so long deprived. 

We have thus offered a sketch of the two divisions 
of our chronological researches: the strictly Egyptian 
chronology in the Old, Middle, and New Empires, and 
the synchronisms in the most ancient. general history, 
which must be made to harmonise with the Egyptian 
series. The.former comes down from Menes to Alex- 
ander; the latter goes back from Alexander to Menes. 
One is the calculation, the other the proof. 

Our researches, however, do not end here. We may 
hope by this method to establish the position of Egypt, as 
regards general history, in point of time; and certainly 
the adjustment of the chronology is indispensably re- 
quisite to an historical development. Its importance, 
indeed, in the most ancient histories cannot well be 
rated too highly. The nearer we approach to the prim- 
ordial epochs of the history of our race, and the vaster 
those epochs become which it is our business to com- 
pute, the more important it is to establish that external 
relation, and the closer becomes the connexion between 
time and history. In those silent primeval recesses, 
in those ages the deeds and exploits of which have long 
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been buried in oblivion, and in which some prominent 
individuals even (the bright point of tradition, and, 
humanly speaking, the lever of all history) manifest 
themselves at most only by the magic of their names and 
their influence upon their contemporaries and posterity 
—in those ages, we say, the adjustment of the chronology 
is decisive of the last questions which we have to ask 
in the history of the ancient world, and excludes at once 
many erroneous suppositions and conjectures. This is 
the case pre-eminently in the history of Egypt. We 
inquire whether she exercised material influence on the 
ceremonial of Jewish worship, on Jewish laws and 
customs; whether she did so upon Greece, and at what 
period ; whether that influence was direct, or through 
the medium of other nations; whether the Egyptians can 
have derived the germs of their wisdom and civilisation 
from India; whether they are an Ethiopian or Asiatic 
race, from Meroe or Chaldea. These and other similar 
questions have been asked in the infancy of research, 
and still oftener in our own times, and have received 
very different answers. The restoration of Egyptian 
chronology may, perhaps, set some of them at rest, 
such as that of their Indian origin, by negativing 
them at once; and influence materially the solution of 
them all. Finally, if in the primeval times of Egypt 
we approach the infancy of our race, and examine 
the traditions and theories propounded with respect to 
it—which consciously or unconsciously, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, all Christian writers have done—the exact 
definition of Egypt’s place in history will acquire 
a vastly higher and more universal importance. If, 
after having ascertained the date of the foundation 
of the Egyptian empire, we inquire whether it tallies 
with Scripture tradition as to the creation of mankind, 
and whether it corroborates the chronological systems 
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based upon it; what bearing it has upon the assump- 
tions of the Greek and Latin churches; or (which 
will be the most sensible course) if we agree not to 
dispute about a few thousand years where objects so 
infinitely higher are concerned, how the result of our 
computations affects the question of creation; must 
we blink the point altogether, instead of answering 
it? Again, we inquire whether the study of Egyptian 
history would lead us to the conclusion that there was 
one universal, or several partial and local floods; and 
whether the most ancient traditions, those of Egypt 
especially, exhibit any indications of violent inter- 
ruptions in the early stages of human advancement; 
and lastly, what light is thrown by our researches, on 
the great question of the unity of the human race and 
its primordial epochs. 

No historian in these days, who deals honestly and 
conscientiously with Egyptian chronology, can evade 
these questions. We have no hesitation in asserting at 
once, without entering into any further investigation, 
that there exist Egyptian monuments, the date of which 
can be accurately fixed, of a higher antiquity than 
those of any other nation known in history, viz. above 
5000 years. This fact must be explained; to deny it 
would be a proof of little skill, and still less candour, on 
the part of any critic who has once undertaken to pro- 
secute the inquiry. 

The immediate result, then, of our Egyptian re- 
searches is to carry us far beyond the limits of strict 
chronology, and to plunge us into the sea of universal 
history. Should, however, its shores seem to vanish 
from our sight at the very moment when we hoped to 
be nearing the land, this must not deter us from con- 
tinuing our researches. The Egyptians, as regards 
their chronology even, belong to general history. It 
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were impossible to sail up the stream of ancient history 
without inquiring for the site of Egypt, and saluting 
it with veneration and respect. It is equally impossible 
to determine its position without ascending the pin- 
nacle of time, and investigating the primitive epochs 
of the human race. 

This must be done, indeed, for higher purposes than 
merely that of establishing a system of universal chro- 
nology, and solving the questions immediately connected 
with that subject. If history teach any lesson, and 
convey to us any instruction, we must suppose progress 
and development. Man, in his toilsome passage through 
the dark periods of history, must follow out some 
eternal law, and that, indeed, not an extcrnal one, but 
one peculiar to itself, of an internal and intelligible 
character. If history be not merely an endless un- 
meaning repetition of the same phenomena, and its 
unity a dream and empty sound, its epochs, when 
rightly understood, will represent the different stages of 
one grand and general development. It is only upon 
such an assumption that man can be said to have an in- 
ternal life out of time and independent of time, by virtue 
of the power of his mind, and his efforts to realise its 
brightest conceptions. This is true, not of individuals 
merely, but in a still more remarkable degree of the 
masses also. Various attempts have been made by 
philosophers and historians to ascertain the laws of 
this development. It were foreign to the character of an 
historical work to inquire whether these can be under- 
stood by the highest effort of speculation, as the neces- 
sary consequences of the nature of the Divine Essence. 
We cannot, however, entirely pass by such questions as 
these: whether we may not obtain a clearer knowledge 
of the sphere of human development when the horizon 
of history is so considerably extended by our Egyptian 
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researches? and whether by observations on that portion 
of the curve already measured, which is far from insig- 
nificant, we cannot determine the nature of the whole? 
and if the nature, why not the laws of this line of de- 
velopment of the human mind in universal history? 

But, to however wide an extent chronological re- 
searches may be pushed, the solution of the problem pro- 
posed, the discovery of the position of Egypt in general 
history, or at least the attempt to discover it, is in reality 
still unaccomplished. The main object of history, in- 
deed, would be but little advanced by such researches, if 
they only furnished us with the genealogy of the Egyp- 
tians, or even of mankind. The history of a nation, if it 
deserve the name, is a thing of too high moment to be 
used as the instrument for ennobling a genealogical 
register. Still less can the study of general history be 
a mere gencalogical investigation. Even the unity and 
affinity of race among great nations is either the external 
manifestation of internal unity and internal connexion, 
or it is really of no more essential importance than 
the classification of animal and vegetable productions 
according to the countries which gave them birth. It 
is, therefore, indispensably necessary for the investigator 
of general history to establish this internal unity as an 
historical fact; whether it be within the scope of human 
intellect, or not, to prove that it is the necessary con- 
sequence of the operation of demonstrable laws. 

The result, then, of the first portion of our inquiry 
is to raise its character and purport much higher than 
was apparent at the outset. But while the value of the 
object to be attained is considerably enhanced, the diffi- 
culties also, it must be admitted, are very considerably 
magnified. A second important problem still remains 
to be solved after the end of our chronological re- 
searches has been effected, that of bringing the Egyptian 
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dates into harmony with the corresponding synchronisms 
in general history. The second portion of this work 
will be dedicated to an attempt at solving this problem, 
and the latter sections of the present volume will serve 
as introductory to that attempt. 

In order to give a slight sketch of the nature of the 
proposed problem, we proceed to consider the views 
respecting the origin of the human race to which allu- 
sion has been already made. 

The result of our chronological investigation has 
been to carry us up to the foundation of an empire of 
Egypt, and to a series of Kings whose names have not 
only been registered and transmitted to us by the 
Egyptians themselves, but which are now legible on 
Egyptian monuments, most of them erected in the life- 
time of the Kings whose names they record. Now, 
there must necessarily have been a period, comprising the 
infancy of the nation, anterior to the existence of this 
empire and the chronological registration of its Kings; 
and as the adjustment of Egyptian chronology carries 
us very much nearer than has been hitherto supposed 
possible to the first dawning of national history, so, in 
like manner, the examination of the germs of Egyp- 
tian history may, perhaps, do more than any other 
study towards the elucidation of the primitive history 
of man. 

Upon a closer survey of these earliest germs of Egyp- 
tian existence, we shall see at once that they comprise 
two totally distinct periods. That immediately before 
us does not differ materially from the preceding. In 
the one we have a chronology which implies a connected 
definition of time: in the other, unconnected facts, 
fragments of historical tradition, very frequently mixed 
up together by ancient poetry or modern fable. But, 
under any circumstances, we find at this immediately 
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preceding epoch a nation possessed of language and 
religion, and undoubtedly also of written characters; the 
germs, therefore, of that national life which we meet with 
in the chronological epoch. Those germs contain, indeed, 
an incipient element of progression, although much still 
remains to be developed. The germs of national exist- 
ence, however, which we find in Egypt, are not the most 
- ancient traces of humanity. No historical investigator 
will consider the Egyptians as the most ancient nation 
of the earth, even before he has called to his assistance 
the science of the philologer and mythologist. Their 
very history shows them to belong to the great middle 
ages of mankind. If, therefore, there were no further 
knowledge to be acquired of the origin of man than is 
furnished by the earliest commencement of Egyptian hfe, 
we should gain from it but little new and valuable in- 
formation; we should have toiled on in vain through 
dark and undefinable ages, and found ourselves at last 
_ Just as far off as ever from the object of our researches— 
an acquaintance with the origin of the human race. 

The Egyptian patriarchs, perhaps, were descended 
from a cognate race, which sprang, in like manner, from 
another of kindred origin. It will, however, be gene- 
rally admitted, on a little consideration, that the world 
must once have’ been differently constituted, before na- 
tional bodies, possessing language and religious systems, 
could appear on the stage of history. For even those 
who believe that language and religion were not human 
inventions, but, like Prometheus’ fire, given to man 
from Heaven, cannot but admit, without rejecting all 
the evidence of research, that they were not communi- 
cated in a state of completeness. The reverse is indeed 
obvious, viz. that man has never received more than the 
germ, which he has been left to mould and modify 
according to his own will and capabilities. Modern 
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philology, more especially, proves that the various con- 
formations have been gradually worked out upon the 
principles of an internal law. The period, then, at which 
this occurred, may with propriety be termed the period 
of the Origines. I believe this to be a strictly histo- 
rical era: at all events it alone can rightly be termed 
primeval, as .contradistinguished from history gene- 
rally so called. Properly speaking, then, what we call 
universal history is simply a record of Man in modern 
times; or, should there be a history of the Origines, the 
more modern history of our species. In the latter case, 
the so-called national Origines are evidently ‘nothing 
more than the transition from ancient to modern history. 

We have intimated that the necessary consequence 
of the adjustment of Egyptian chronology has been 
to extend materially the field of history which is chro- 
nologically definable. We have stated that there are 
internal and external grounds for believing that the 
period which can be chronologically computed was 
preceded by one, and that of no very brief duration, 
which bids defiance to chronological definition. There 
is however another era, preceding that which we have 
divided into chronological and unchronological ; it is still 
historical, belonging therefore to time and space, though 
wholly different from the later period. It is the period 
in which national bodies were forming their language 
and mythology. It seems, indeed, that this portion of 
history must have struck its roots very deep into the soil 
of time, inasmuch as it is now six or seven thousand 
years since it produced in the valley of the Nile (the 
slow formation of the deposit of that river) a mighty 
tree the germ of which is not indigenous in that 
country. : 

In prosecuting this inquiry, success will consequently 


depend upon whether we can offer an exposition of the 
b2 
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historical infancy of the human race. This again will 
depend on two points: whether we possess monuments 
of the primeval time; and if so, whether they exhibit 
any development. The first is manifestly a superfluous 
question; for, without taking into consideration the 
earliest stages of mythology, language is evidently the 
earliest as well as the grandest monument of man. It 
will be clear, on the slightest consideration, that all 
rational consciousness, all the later creations of the 
human mind in the different nations of the earth, and 
in our own days especially, are based on language and 
dependent onit. Ifthis be true of all individual nations, 
why should it not be so of mankind collectively? 

In exploring a world, therefore, which is new to 
history, but in reality the old world, we need not in- 
quire whether we possess any monuments of it, but 
simply whether we can propose a method by which we 
may detect in it the historical element, the sign of 
progression. Every history, for instance, civil history 
and the history of art, implies a development, the evolu- 
tion of a primordial germ. On this point it will be 
sufficient to offer the following remarks. All develop- 
ment, if not the effect of chance or caprice, is essentially 
dependent on the nature of the germ to be developed. 
Development is a growth; and all external growth, 
in nature and history, is nothing more than an inter- 
nal essence developing itself. The development of 
plants depends upon the nature of their germs; the 
development of nations, upon that of their Origines. 
Now it will be universally admitted, that chance and 
individual eaprice have less influence in the formation 
of language than in any other product of the human 
mind. For language is not merely a property, but the 
expression of the very inward life of all. As being the 
common expression of thought, its development must 
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depend on internal laws, and must precede any other. 
The intelligible expression of religious consciousness 
even presupposes language; and language and religion 
conjointly must exist previously to all political institu- 
tions, as well as to all art and all science. 

To any one who has clear views on this subject, two 
totally distinct courses are open in considering these 
primeval works of man. He may either attempt to 
show that the organisation of language and mythology 
necessarily follows from the supreme laws of a Supreme 
Being; or, at all events, he may establish a formula 
within the range of which the development of every- 
thing finite, and of those great primitive products of the 
human mind in particular, must necessarily move. This 
is the strictly speculative method; a name which it only 
properly deserves when it aims not merely at explain- 
ing all the laws of development by the nature of the 
Supreme Infinite Being, but also proves the necessity 
of such a development. This is not the plan we pursue 
in the following work. 

The other we call the historical, and in its highest 
acceptation the philosophy of general history. Its aim, 
likewise, is to find a development, and in so doing it looks 
for the historical element in the phenomena. It endea- 
vours, also, to discover the laws of development, but 
such as are direct and finite, and consequently con- 
ditional; in other words, such as emanate from the 
conditional, limited, and finite nature of the object 
evolved. Thus it attempts gradually to ascend from 
isolated facts to general formulas; which, however, are 
not those of a metaphysical nature, but such as are 
adapted simply to the particular substance the history 
of which is the point at issue. Although they lay no 
claim to be demonstrable as absolutely necessary, and 
consequently to unqualified recognition, their value 
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consists in this, that the raw material of the phenomena 
is classified according to the qualities of that particular 
finite substance. For it is an axiom in historical research, 
that without such previous arrangement the raw mate- 
rial cannot be the subject of pure thought. When this 
arrangement and classification have taken place, the 
confused lines of the Ptolemaic orbit of mankind are 
converted, as it were, into those of the true solar system, 
and the Keplerian laws may be discovered. An histo- 
rical investigation must leave the question undecided, 
whether a more complete knowledge of these laws can be 
deduced from the nature of the Infinite Essence. But if 
this be possible, it must unquestionably be something of 
a very different and more elevated kind, than the laws 
which Newton laid down for the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. The preliminary assumption, indeed, that his- 
tory exhibits a progression of mankind in time, corre- 
sponds toa still unsolved problem in astronomy, whether 
our solar system advances in space. Any advancement, 
however, within the circle of such researches, will un- 
doubtedly depend as much upon historical investigation, 
as on speculative efforts. 

The method which we call the philosophy of general 
history will be applied, in this work, to the examination 
of the strictly primeval Origines of man. We shall 
endeavour by means of it to discover, if possible, some 
strata and deposits in the earliest stages of man’s 
existence, like those which modern geology has pointed 
out in the material stratum of our planet, and which it 
has traced over the whole globe. As it has been so 
successful in discovering progression in these strata, 
and in defining thereby the periods in our orb, so will 
the science of primitive history have to distinguish the 
ancient from the modern element, and thus to fix the 
turning points and epochs which are actually exhibited 
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in those periods. But should primeval monuments exist 
of the most important nations, the philosophy of history 
may hope to be even more successful than the sister 
science. For in the evolution of nature the law of 
matter and co-ordination predominates; it is difficult 
even to establish succession, impossible to discover more 
than an external law of development. In history, on the 
contrary, which is the world of mind, the development 
proceeds successively in time; and the thing developed 
is the human mind itself. As far, therefore, as the 
laws of development are intelligible, the history of the 
human mind possesses this advantage, that the laws of 
the investigated object coincide with those of the in- 
vestigating subject. 

But the epochs and laws of development in early 
history thus exhibited, can really be no other than 
those of the later, or properly so-called national, history. 
When we shall have reached the furthest point in the 
Egyptian Origines which is strictly historical, we shall 
from thence take a retrospective survey of the whole 
history of the Egyptian nation, the chronology of which 
is restored in our first two volumes; and endeavour to 
seize its prominent landmarks, as representing the 
development of a connected series of national life, and, 
indeed, of a portion of the general history of the human 
mind. We must then, as in the case of the Origines, pro- 
ceed to investigate the general phenomena of history 
with which Egypt is connected, and among which its 
place must necessarily be found. This is the last point 
to which our researches are directed. 

It will, after what has been said, be no difficult task 
to form an estimate of the contents and connexion of 
the different books, as well as of the particular sections 
into which this preliminary volume is divided. 

The first book is destined to lay the foundation of the 
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whole work; first, by a criticism of the sources of our 
historical knowledge of Egypt, and then by a complete 
and historical representation of the facts of primitive 
Egyptian history (the Origines). As to the first 
object, three points will be decisive: the adequacy and 
value of our authorities, the assistance we derive from 
the use hitherto made of them, and the principles which 
seem to result from both in furtherance of our own 
researches. The first is clearly the most important, 
especially for the chronological portion of the subject. 
Nothing can compensate for the want of evidence; our 
whole inquiry, indeed, will be unintelligible to those 
who are ignorant of the nature of our authorities. 
We shall, therefore, give our evidence in an authentic 
shape, and make it accessible to every one. The 
historical traditions which are not found in well-known 
classic writers, such as Herodotus and Diodorus, we 
have compiled, in an amended text, in the “ Appendix 
of Authorities,” at the end of this volume. Lepsius 
has already published the most important Egyptian 
monuments in his Denkmäler. Our historical analy- 
sis of these two collections of evidence, written and 
monumental, will enable those who feel no inclination to 
study the originals, to form a competent estimate of 
their real value and contents. Unfortunately, the au- 
thorities which relate to the earliest chronology are so 
few in number that their text occupies less space than 
any explanation of them would, without, after all, com- 
pensating for the want of the authorities themselves. 
It would be the more unpardonable, therefore, to ask 
men of education to commence such a course of study, 
without putting the elements on which it is based into 
their hands, and thus enabling every one to prosecute 
the inquiry for himself. Where difficult questions of 
deep historical research are concerned, the all-important 
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object is to establish in the student’s mind a full and 
clear conviction of the .degree of certainty attaching 
to any particular point. From the want of insight 
into this point, one of two great evils necessarily must 
ensue. Either too much stress will be laid upon some- 
thing of doubtful authority, and its real value will be 
endangered, as well as that of all historic truth, by 
dogmatic unqualified assertion. From this error 
sprang that dry, uncritical, and lifeless style of writing 
primeval history, first introduced by the Byzantine 
school, and subsequently adopted throughout Europe 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. Or doubts will be 
thrown alike on certain and uncertain facts, till at 
length a general scepticism will prevail as to the au- 
thenticity of all history, and as to any security in his- 
toric truth. Men are apt to think lightly of a thing 
which they despair of understanding, to keep it out 
of sight as much as possible, and by degrees to for- 
get that it exists. We are particularly liable to the 
latter evil in the present day, when history is analysed 
on a new principle, and doubts consequently are con- 
tinually thrown on hitherto undoubted facts. This 
renders it more difficult than ever to keep the reasoning 
powers and judgment in a healthy state. Sound judg- 
ment, however, is displayed rather in an aptness for 
believing what is historical, than in a readiness at deny- 
ing it. For in days like our own, of so much curi- 
osity and inquiry, and so little earnestness of purpose, 
shallow minds have a decided propensity to fall into 
the latter error. -This is very unfortunate; because 
the almost universal tendency of the human mind being 
to take the negative side of a question, such an age 
loses easily that serious cast and feeling of respect, 
which are so closely connected, for the subjects under 
discussion. Without respect there is no zeal, and without 
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zeal no hope of succeeding in any undertaking. Inca- 
pability of believing on evidence is the last form of the 
intellectual imbecility of an enervated age, and a warning 
sign of impending decay: but it is also the reaction 
against a dogmatic coercion, or a thoughtless credulity. 

We shall pursue the same system when treating of 
the Origines. The first great fact we meet with in 
primordial history is Language, which we shall en- 
- deavour to elucidate, as we would any other monu- 
ment, by offering a list of all such roots and flexions 
as can be shown to have been the national heritage of 
the Old Empire from primeval times. The second is 
Mythology, which contains different orders of gods, 
admitting of, and therefore requiring, classification and 
explanation. The third is Writing, which we shall also 
analyse systematically, according to the historical stages 
it must have gone through in its complete development 
in the Old Empire. Thus we hope to have prepared the 
way for appreciating the important rank which the 
Egyptian Origines hold in history, as well as for the 
foundation of its historical chronology, which will form 
the subject of the second volume. 

At the head of the first book stands the venerable 
name of NIEBUHR. By placing it there we mean to inti- 
mate that he is in our estimation the highest model of an 
historical critic; an honour which would seem to depend, 
not on the negation, but the recognition and restoration, 
of true historic principles. In attaching his name to 
illustrations of an antiquarian rather than historical 
character, we would also express our conviction that 
the restoration of history is the last and most com- 
plete form in which the skill of the antiquarian can be 
exhibited. Inquiries like these undoubtedly demand 
that we should enter into philological and antiquarian 
details, and explain the present state of science in both 
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these respects. This should be done with as much 
conciseness as is compatible with perspicuity, and the 
process should not merely embrace a list of authors, 
but show the real history of the inquiry. Thus, only, 
will all that is essential be fully appreciated, and the 
rest consigned to literary bookworms or to oblivion. 
No bibliographical matter ought to be introduced into an 
historical work, which is not evidently indispensable to 
a clear understanding of the point under consideration. 

In the second book we shall restore the Chronology — 
of the Old. Empire, a period of 1076 years, according 
to the data of ERATOSTHENES, with whose name that 
portion of our work is headed. 

In the third we treat of the Period of the Middle and 
New Empires, comprising nine and thirteen centuries, 
respectively. Here MAnETHo is our guide, and his name 
is affixed to the book. 

In this manner we hope to have made all the neces- 
sary preparations for giving a connected survey of our 
researches, as well as for testing the chronological 
results arising out of them, both on internal and 
external grounds. We propose to submit them to a 
double test. First, that of Astronomy, which is an 
infallible test ; and, secondly, the historical Synchro- 
nisms: or, in other words, to gain fixed points of time, 
both by the synchronism of celestial phenomena and of 
remarkable events in the history of other nations. The 
former is evidently of more immediate importance to 
the most ancient and consequently darkest period of our 
inquiry; and, therefore, we affix to our fourth book the 
name of CHAMPOLLION, who made the most brilliant 
discovery, and one fraught with the greatest results, 
upon this subject; although it has barely been noticed 
out of France. It bears also the name of another 
Frenchman ; for the second, part, in which the historical 
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synchronisms are examined, is dedicated to JosEPH 
SCALIGER, who, though of Italian origin and Dutch 
renown, was by birth a Frenchman. 

The fifth book will contain a Survey of general His- 
tory. Its object will be to exhibit whatever in the 
history of Egypt is of universal importance for the 
whole history of the human mind. The first thing 
requisite, therefore, is to connect the Origines of 
Egypt with those of the human race by the three 
steps above mentioned, language, mythology, and the 
germs of national life. In the second part we shall 
endeavour to point out the development of strictly 
Egyptian history, which commences with these Origines 
and is dependent on them. 

This book, which forms the second division of our 
work, will be headed with the name of SCHELLING, to 
mark our personal respect for him, as well as our 
conviction that not only by his philosophical system, 
but also by his researches in the highest branches of 
the development of the human mind, he has laid the 
foundation of the true philosophy of history. Egyp- 
tian mythology offers, moreover, a striking proof of 
the importance of philosophical research in a fact 
asserted by him, but the proof of which has but lately 
been discovered. 

After this general sketch of the work, we proceed 
to the details of the first volume. It is divided into 
six sections; in the first half of which the Historical 
Period is treated of; in the second, the Origines. 

In the chronological portion, the tradition of the 
Egyptians as to their history and computation of time, 
as well as their national researches, will be considered. 
These two points will be elucidated in the first section, 
which comprises an epoch of thirty centuries of tradition, 
and an historical one of fifteen centuries of research. 
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In the second will be considered the results of Grecian 
Research during five centuries, from Herodotus to Dio- 
dorus. 

Christian researches have been guided by these two 
lines of research, conjointly with the tradition and re- 
search contained in Scripture. The third section, there- 
fore, will commence with the Bible Chronology, from the 
dedication of Solomon’s Temple, up to the earliest notices 
of the Jewish nation; a chronology which is as impor- 
tant to the Egyptian research, as the latter is to the 
Jewish. By settling this, the foundation is laid of the 
inquiry into the Origines. We shall there have to deal 
with a period of more than 1000 years, and be brought 
to the verge of the most ancient tradition relative to those 
Origines. Jewish research must next be examined, from 
the Septuagint down to Josephus; then, that of the 
Eastern churches, from the 2nd to the 9th century of 
the Christian era; and, lastly, that of the Western 
churches, from the 16th century to the present day. 

These three sections form the first part of the present 
volume; the three latter will be occupied with the 
remains of the primeval epochs themselves. In the 
first of these we shall give the Roots hitherto dis- 
covered, distinguishing those which can be clearly 
proved by the monuments of the first 12 Dynasties 
to have existed in the Old Empire. In the same 
manner we give all the facts of Egyptian gram- 
mar. To this analysis of Language, the first stage of 
mental development, we subjoin immediately, in the 
fifth section, that of the third stage, Writing, on ac- 
count of their direct connexion; and we offer to our 
readers the first regular synopsis of the whole Hiero- 
glyphical System of Writing. Such elements as can be 
verified as having been used in the Old Empire have 
been particularly noticed. The restoration of the three 
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great Egyptian Orders of Gods, the subject of the sixth 
section, completes our historical account of the facts of 
those primeval times. They form the historical centre, 
out of which grew the traditional Dynasties of gods, 
through the intervention of an heroic age, which led to 
the chronological empire of Menes. If we succeed in 
this the first attempt at a strictly historical exami- 
nation of the formation of language, writing, and 
mythology, if we succeed in discovering in them the 
strata and epochs of the oldest history, we shall not 
only thereby have exhibited those deeds and thoughts 
of the ancient inhabitants of the valley of the Nile 
which form the substructure of the chronological em- 
pire of the Egyptian Charlemagne, but we may also 
hope to have paved the way, for ourselves and others, 
towards a more correct estimate and an historical treat- 
ment of the Origines of the human Race, to elucidate 
which will be the main object of our last book, and 
indeed of the whole work. 
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NIEBUHR. 


Great was what thou didst abolish ; but greater what thou hast erected 
High on the ruins of Fraud, shatter’d for aye by the blow. 

Firm in the Faith didst thou stand, with a Prophet's serenest assurance, 
Then when thy plummet explor'd deepest abysses of Time. 

Then the primeval Reality sprang into day at thy bidding ; 

“ Rome the majestic arose, sepulchred long among lies. 

Not without awe we beheld her antique regulation of freedom, 
Ev’n in the cradle sublime, breathing of glory to come; 

All to thine eye was reveal’d, every fragment for thee had its place-mark, 
Each misinterpreted sign spake to thine augury clear. 

Piercing indeed was thy wit, but combin’d with a beavenlier treasure : 
Pure was thy love of mankind: Niebuhr! thy heart was of gold. 

True to thy land and thy time, yet with brotherly sympathy scanning 
Hoary Humanity’s page, welfare and woe of the Past; 

Loving thy glance, when it fell on the beauty, the freedom, of Hellas ; 
Loving thy labour of life, vow’d to the grandeur of Rome: 

Yet was there leisure and love for the Orient’s holy remoteness : 
Never of Muses divine dull was the echo for Thee; 

Nor didst thou coldly survey the resurgence of mystical Egypt, 
When the unhoped-for light flash’d on her Pyramid Tomb. 

Thither my venture is bound: but do Thou be the star of my ‘guidance, 
Father! As upward I gaze, strengthen the eye and the heart. 
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BOOK I. 


THE SOURCES AND PRIMEVAL FACTS OF EGYPTIAN 
HISTORY. 


SECTION I. 


HISTORICAL TRADITION AND RESEARCH AMONG THE 
EGYPTIANS. 


A. 


THE NATURE AND ANTIQUITY OF EGYPTIAN TRADITION— 
OF THE SACRED BOOKS IN PARTICULAR. 


i. THE TWO ORIGINAL SOURCES—-ANNALS AND LAYS, 
ACCORDING TO THE GREEKS. 


Heropvotus describes the inhabitants of the cultivated 
portion of Egypt as the best informed or most learned 
of mankind.’ In one of his lost works Theophrastus 


1 11.77. Abrav dé önN Alyurriwy of per wepi riy oweipopervny Alyv- 
rov oixéovat, pyhpny avOpwrev ravrwy éracktovrec padtora, Aoywrarol 
eloı paxpy rev tym é¢ Öareıpav Amıxöuny. The old translation, that 
they exercise the memory, is quite inadmissible: but even Schweig- 
häuser’s interpretation, adopted by Bahr, that they above all other 
men record past events and exploits, is scarcely accurate. In the 
whole section (c. 77—91.) no mention is made of their knowledge 
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used the same expression regarding them, and evi- 
dently also with reference to the high antiquity of 
their traditions.” The reason assigned by Herodotus 
for so characterising them, is their rigid adherence to 
these traditions; in other words, the exactness with 
which they maintained ancient usage and the remem- 
brance of the past. Although there is here no direct 
allusion to their familiarity with the dates and history 
of their nation, still it is clear from the whole tenour of 
the second book, that he had devoted great attention to 
their historical and chronological tradition, and that even 
where it appeared to him improbable or barely credible, 
he yet retails it, as worthy of the serious consideration 
of his readers. 

‘No Egyptian,’ he remarks (ii. 82.), ‘omits taking 
accurate note of extraordinary or striking events.’ 
Manetho observes, in agreement with all the Greek 
annalists, that the Egyptianspossessed uninterrupted de- 
scriptions of their kings from Menes downwards. Hero- 
dotus (ii.99.seqg.) was also acquainted with lists of kings 
kept by the priests, in which the events and monuments 
of each reign were recorded: from one of these they 
read to him the names of 330 kings, successors of Menes 
(ii. 100.). Diodorus enters more into detail as to the 
nature of these lists or annals of the priests, although 
his information, as we shall see, is less accurate. * The 
priests,’ he says in the introduction to that part of his 
work which treats of Egyptian History (i. 44.), ‘had in 
their sacred books, transmitted from the olden time, and 
handed down by them to their successors in office, 


of history, but merely of their manners and customs, whiclr are de- 
scribed as altogether indigenous (with the exception, it may be 
presumed, of the Maneros-Song). 

2 In Porphyry: de Abstin. ii. 5. (p. 106. de Rh. J: compare Euse- 
bius, Prep. Ev.1.9.—röye rdyrwy Aoywrarov yévoc. The rest of 
the passage belongs to Porphyry : but the writings of Theophrastus, 
which he so repeatedly quotes in that work, clearly contained a contri- 
bution to the history of the various religious systems of the old world. 
See de Rhoer. § 20. 21. ; and Fabric. Bibl. Gr. Theophrastus. 
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written descriptions ® of all their kings’ (from the time 
of the fabulous monarchs, called heroes, to that of the 
Ptolemies). ‘In these an account is given of every king 
—of his physical powers and disposition, and of the ex- 
ploits of each in the order of time.’ Artaxerxes in his 
expedition through the country, carried off these de- 
scriptions from the archives of the Temple‘; Bagoas, his 
lieutenant, afterwards restored them to the priests for a 
large sum of money. It was in these ‘descriptions,’ 
or at least in works compiled from them, that Theo- 
phrastus found his account of an emerald of immense 
size, which a king of Babylon had on some occasion sent 
with other objects of great value, as a present to a king 
of Egypt—probably Nechao.® 

The lists of Manetho and Eratosthenes, which have 
come down to us, profess, and with truth, as their own 
internal evidence shows, to have been derived from these 
royal annals. In these annals, as we shall see, were 
entered the names of each king, together with his 
stature, the date of his reign, notices of its more re- 
markable events or prodigies, and doubtless of his 
lineage, birth, and age. Concurrent with them, ac- 
cording to the same authorities, was another source of 
historical tradition, namely, songs or lays, which do not 

3 ’Avaypagai: this is their usual designation. He also calls them 
iepat dvaypayal; and as he here says Araypayal Ev raic lepaic 
Pi&Xor, 80 it is said in another place, Ev iepaic BibAnc Avayeypayı- 
peyar xpaiec: they were therefore not mere lists of names. Zoega 
quotes these and all the other passages in his work ‘ de Obeliscis,’ 
first, in literal extract, and afterwards in the body of his own text, 

4 xvi. 51. "Hveyre 32 wai (Artaxerxes) rac &x ray dpyaiwy iepür 
avaypagde (perhaps rac éx rwr apyelwy iepéwy Avaypadäac 2). , 

5 Theophr. de Lapidibus, p. 692. ed. Schneider : 'H dé opdpaydde 
éore oxavia, xal ro péyeBog ob peyady’ mAnv Ei mıorevev Taic dvaypa- 
gaic dei txép rwy Pacıdav ruv Alyvrriwy’ NEXAOI ydp gacı xopı- 
odijval ror Ev fwpoıc mapa Tov BabvAwriwy Barıkewc, nijkog uEv Terpa- 
2) re. raura péy ovv Ort xara riy éxelvwr ypaghy. (See 
Commentary, p. 557.) We read since the correction of Turnebus, 
Eveoe yap gaot. The Basle edit. and Cod. Voss. have ** vouc. 
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seem to have been limited to mere popular ballads but 
to have comprised also hymns of a purely sacred or sa- 
cerdotal character. ‘ With regard to Sesodsis,’ says 
Diodorus (i. 53.), ‘not only is there a disagreement 
among Greek writers, but the priests also, and those 
who praise him in their songs, vary in their statements.’ ® 
Manetho also, in his history of the nineteenth dynasty, 
according to the extracts of Josephus, to be examined 
more closely in the sequel, quotes popular legends, 
which he expressly characterises as such, and the au- 
thenticity of which consequently he does not pretend to 
warrant.’ 


I. THE ANTIQUITY OF WRITING AMONG THE EGYPTIANS. 


The historical tradition of the Egyptians thus appears 
to be derived from two very different sources—from dry, 
but accurate records kept by the priests, and from 
poetical legends. Nor has this fact been overlooked by 
the modern critical school of philologers, from Heyne 
downwards. But in their days it supplied no satis- 
factory answer to the two great questions which must 
have suggested themselves to these critics. The first 
is, whether we are in a position to restore from the 
remnants of this tradition the purely historical element 
even of its chronology? The second, whether the 
Egyptians themselves of the New Empire, which com- 
menced a little before the time of Moses, had rescued 
any genuine historical knowledge of their primitive 
ages from the desolation consequent on the Hyksos 
rule? This Niebuhr doubted, although a firm be- 

6 GANG cal rdy car Atyurrov of re iepete wal of da rüc gtifc abror 
éyxwprdZovrec oby bpodoyoupeva A€yovery. 

7 Joseph. c. Apion. 16. and 26. See the Appendix of Authorities. 
In the first principal passage it is said: txép dy 6 Mavehwc oix éx 
rev xap Alyvrrloıc ypappdrwy, AAN, wc auröc wuoAdynkev, ix rev 
Adeorörwc pubodoyoupévwy wpooreßene : in the other, da rov davaı 
(Mavedüra) ypayer ra pvOevdpeva xal Acyönera beep rev "Iov- 
éalwy. 
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liever, as his lectures show’, in the possibility of 
restoring the chronology of the New Empire, that is, 
up to the eighteenth dynasty. Every thing must here 
ultimately depend upon the antiquity of writing, and the 
existence and preservation of written records of the 
Old Empire. It has long been no secret to Egyptolo- 
gers that the rule of the shepherd kings really marks an 
intermediate epoch between a new and an old empire. 
Champollion was clear upon the point that Egyptian 
tradition could not have been interrupted by that do- 
minion, to the extent commonly supposed, and that 
monuments of Upper Egypt, dating from that period, 
are not entirely wanting. It is the more to be lamented 
that, after the foundation had been secured, so little 
further advance should have been made in the investi- 
gation and analysis of the sources themselves. For it 
must have been evident that the question of any value 
attaching either to the Egyptian or Greek traditions, 
relative to that earlier period, turns upon the point— 
What dependence can be placed on the knowledge which 
the Egyptians of the New Empire themselves possessed 
of their most ancient chronology ?—for more than this 
cannot have been transmitted to us. Any specific 
answer to that question must necessarily depend on a 
previous thorough analysis of those traditions. It must 
therefore be reserved for the fourth book, after our 
readers have accompanied us through all the three 
empires by the joint aid of tradition and the monu- 
ments. Our attention will here be directed to the 
general evidence of the antiquity and chronological 
elements of those primary authorities—evidence which 

8 Of Niebuhr’s lectures, those on the history of Rome have at 
length, twelve years after his death, been published in London in an 
English dress by a former pupil of the deceased, Dr. Schmitz, Rector 
of the High School of Edinburgh. They form the concluding volume 
of the translation of the historical work. Those on ancient history 


in general have been published in Germany, by Marcus Niebuhr, 
the son of the historian. 
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seems to substantiate their claims to a superiority in both 
respects over all other records of the primitive world. 

We need not here recapitulate the universal testimony 
to the antiquity of writing among the Egyptians. It 
is no longer a question of proving that antiquity by such 
evidence. But the antiquity of the written monuments 
and of the books, which is well authenticated, proves 
that testimony to be deserving of respect. The Egyp- 
tians, like all other nations possessing very ancient 
records, the Jews only excepted, have from early times 
exaggerated the dates of their history, or mixed them 
up withastronomical calculationsrelative to theprimeval 
annals of the globe, to which their own approximated 
—calculations difficult to understand, and which have, 
accordingly, been misunderstood. Moreover, the Neo- 
Platonistsof Egypt and Syria in the thirdand fourth cen- 
turies, as also various Christian writersof thatand a later 
period, have not only mixed up apocryphal or fallacious 
data with such as are genuine and certain, but have 
superadded some altogether false. We abstain, there- 
fore, from quoting Plato’s Egyptian songs and works 
of art ten thousand years old, or his eight thousand 
years of Saitic annals; or the statements of the younger 
Hecatsus and other Greeks—as preserved by Diodorus? 
—concerning the library of the primeval king Osyman- 
dyas.—Still less shall we defer to those of Iamblichus 
(partly, perhaps, his own invention), contained in his 
work on the Egyptian mysteries’®, which he passed off 
under the name of the Egyptian Priest Abammon. He 

9 Plato, Legg. ii. 657.; Tim. §6. Diodorus, i. 49. 

10 It is well known that this assumption rests upon a statement 
prefixed to one of the MSS., that Proclus in his commentary on the 
Enneads of Plotinus had asserted Iamblichus to have written this 
work, as a reply to Porphyry’s letter to the priest Anebo, whose 
master the fictitious Abammon gives himself out to be. ‘Tennemann 
and Tzschirner (the Fall of Paganism, p. 419. Notes) have impugned 


the validity of this testimony in opposition to Meiners. But the book 
itself is the most decisive evidence: first, its style; then the quota- 
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attributes to Hermes, consequently to a period before 
Menes, 1100 books; and describes Seleucus as having 
mentioned 20,000 volumes of the same Hermes, and 
Manetho even 86,500. This latter number is nothing 
but the year of the world in twenty-five Sothiac cycles 
of 1461 years.!! It was either invented by Iamblichus 
himself, or a Pseudo-Manetho, whose writings will be 
examined in the sequel. As little do wehere propose to 
renew the inquiry concerning the celebrated antediluvian 
columns or stele, on which the lore of this primeval 
world with all its wisdom was said to be transmitted. 
Plato, it is well known, speaks of these columns in the 
opening of the Timeus. We shall examine in the fifth 
book whether this be any thing more than a figurative 
description, and how far we may be justified in assum- 
ing any connection between the Egyptian legend and 
the two pillars of Seth mentioned by Josephus.!? These 
pillars, it is obvious, have reference to the Book of 
Enoch; perhaps, also, to the pillars of Akikarus, or 
Akicharus, the prophet of Babylon or the Bosphorus 
(whose wisdom Democritus was said to have stolen), 
and on which Theophrastus composed a treatise.’ In 
the Egyptian traditions that have come down to us, 


tion of the work upon the gods (viii. 8.). Damascius, Proclus, Olym- 
piodorus, and Julianus ascribe the work to Iamblichus ; as, in fact, 
does he himself in the explanation of the Pythagorean Symbola (Gale 
on that passage). Iamblichus might even have been the author of 
some or all the books of Hermes quoted by Stobseus. It is at least 
remarkable that in both of them, according to all the MSS., a god, 
Emeph (’Hyf¢), occurs, of whom no notice is extant elsewhere. See 
viii. 2. 

11 Iamblichus de Mysteriis, viii. 1, 2. 

12 Joseph, Antiq. i. c. 2. 

13 See the English translation of this book from the Ethiopian, 
by Lawrence, Oxford, 1821 ; and compare with it the extracts from 
it in Syncellus (p. 9—14.) upon the so-called Egregors, who are 
alluded to in the Epistle of Jude (v. 6.). 

14 Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 357. P. See Strabo, xvi. p. 762. ; Diog. 
Laért. v. 50.; and Potter and Fabric. Bibl. Gr. i. 87., &c. 
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these primeval stele do not make their appearance until 
the third and fourth centuries. They are first men- 
tioned in the so-called fragments of Hermes in Stobeeus, 
where they are mysticised into secret symbols of created 
things”; afterwards in Zosimus of Panopolis, evi- 
dently in the colouring of Judaising-Christian writers.!° 
They again appear in the worst shape of all somewhere 
in the fourth century, in the work of an impostor 
who assumed the name of Manetho. That, in this latter 
instance at least, they were connected with the narra- 
tive of Josephus, is shown by their allusion to the 
‘ Syriadic Country.’ 

Passing over these and similar notices, attention must 
be called to the fact that Lepsius found on monuments 
of as early a date as the twelfth dynasty, the last 
but one of the Old Empire, the hieroglyphic sign of the 
papyrus roll.” That of the stylus and inkstand was 
observed by him on those of the fourth—consequently 
in the fifth century after Menes, or the earliest period 
of which we possess hieroglyphical monuments.'® All 
that has hitherto been identified as belonging to the 
third dynasty are royal Rings and Pyramids—the latter 
devoid of inscriptions. 

The monumental characters, however, can be traced 
on contemporary records above a century earlier, and 
in forms altogether similar to those of later times. With 
such evidence we can hardly hesitate to assume—what- 


18 Stobzus, Ecl. Eth. Adyoe"Iodoc, p. 930. Comp. 978. The author 
was a Neo-Platonist ; probably, however, an Egyptian. 

16 Syncellus, p. 13., from the ninth book of his work ‘Imuth’ 
( ZEsculapius), in which also the ‘Chemia’ was introduced, i.e. the 
science of medicine and alchemy—from ‘Chemi,’ Egypt. 

17 The Papyrus roll, since this was written, has been found on 
monuments of the fourth dynasty. Cf. Lepsius, Abth. II. Bl. 6, 9, 
12, &c. Later researches have discovered a monument of King Sent 
of the Second Dynasty, in the Ashmolean Collection at Oxford. Cf. 
Lepsius, Auswahl, Taf. ix.; Devéria, Rev. Arch. 1865, p. 58. [S. B.] 

18 Lepsius, the Todtenbuch of the Egyptians, Leip. 1842, Pref. p. 17. 
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ever preconceived ideas it may disturb—that this ge- 
nuine Egyptian writing, combining Phonetic with figu- 
rative signs, is, in its essential elements, at least as old 
as the time of Menes.. It is the general tradition of 
the ancients, that the chronological registers of the 
Egyptian kings, above referred to, commenced with him 
—and there is no tradition of antiquity which admits 
of being better authenticated. 


DL THE ANTIQUITY AND HISTORICAL CONTENTS OF THE SACRED 
BOOKS OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

With these facts before us, it may here be proper to 
meet a question hitherto neglected by Egyptologers: 
whether the genuine books of Hermes, that is, the really 
Sacred Books of the Egyptians, contained any historical 
element, and in what shape ? May not the older regis- 
ters of the kings have been themselves, perhaps, a part 
of the Sacred Books? Or did the contents of the latter 
embody any considerable amount of matter of fact 
concerning the reigns of those kings? If they did 
so in ever so slight a degree, we must certainly con- 
sider them as a main source of historical tradition. 
For in a nation whose literature had a religious 
origin, and remained always in the hands of the 
priests, the most ancient history must also neces- 
sarily have been contained in the Sacred Writings. 
The progress of our researches will show how important 
this inquiry may become in forming any judgment 
upon the sources of history which have been preserved 
to us; and even at this stage of our subject it may 
throw some new light upon the Sacred Books. 

We are indebted for our knowledge of these writings 
to Clemens of Alexandria alone; the very remarkable 
passage of whose work we give in our Appendix of 
Authorities.'? From it we learn that the Egyptians in 
his time had forty-two Sacred Books—a canon, which 


19 See Zoega de Obeliscis, p. 505. &c. 
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must have been closed at latest in the time of the 
Psammetici, but probably earlier. The last six of these 
books treated of the art of medicine, which had taken 
root in Egypt in the darkest ages of antiquity, and 
boasted royal authors from Athothis down to Nechepso. 
The books of both these kings are quoted, and that of 
the former (a son of Menes) was certainly a sacred one. 
The other thirty-six books were divided into five 
classes, each of which requires separate consideration. 


1. The Two Books of the Chanter. 


The first book of the first class contained songs in 
honour of the gods; the second a description of royal 
life and its duties.”” The Chanter was required to 
know both by heart. The first book, therefore, was 
something like the Rig-Veda. Such was the reputed 
antiquity and sanctity of the Egyptian hymns, that 
some of them, according to Plato*!, were ascribed to 
Isis, and, like the earliest paintings and sculptures, were 
held to be 10,000 years old, and that—not, he adds, by 
mere figure of speech, but in the literal sense. In fact 
the fragments of Hermes, preserved by Stobzus, place 
hymns in the mouth of Isis, who teaches them to 
Horus. Stobzus has omitted the compositions them- 
selves, and their genuine antiquity is very questionable.” 
The title of the second book reminds us of the precepts 


20 Some of the Papyri contains hymns to the gods, as that to 
Hapi or the Nile in the 2nd Sallier Select. Papyri, Pl. xx-xxiii. 
There is also a Papyrus known with a hymn to Amen-Ra. Perhaps 
the Prisse Papyrus, see Chabas, Rev. Arch. 1858, p. 1 and foll., was 
a royal manual.—[S. B.] 

21 Plato de Legg. ii. p.657.: Zxomwv Sé edphoec ra pupooroy Erog 
yeypappéva i) rerumwneva — oby we Emog elmeiv pupwordy, GX’ Ovrwc 
—rov viv dednptouvpynpérwy obre re KadXiova, our aloxiw, rv abriy de 
rexvnv axeipyacpéva. And soon after where he speaks of the songs 
which were prescribed as being an institution worthy of the divinity, 
or of the divine name: xaOamep éxet pact ra roy nodvy rovroy cecw- 
opéva xpdvoy péAn rijc" Ioıdoc rorhpara yeyovévac 


22 Stob. Eclog. Etb. ed. Heeren, p. 980. 
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which Manu’s code lays down for the Indian Kings, and 
even of some passages in the Vedas. This book was not 
strictly of an historical nature, although it may have con- 
tained, doubtless, as Zoega himself remarks, a few parti- 
culars of the lives or ordinances of primeval rulers by 
way of examples. Here, therefore, we have historical songs 
in praise of the ancient kings; for both the books were 
adapted for musical recitation. The Egyptians, therefore, 
alluded principally, if not exclusively, to this book, when 
they described Darius as having learned from their sacred 
books their mythology, as well as the magnanimity and 
clemency of their ancient rulers, for which qualities he 
was himself so much distinguished and beloved.” 


2. The Four Astronomical Books of the Horoscopus. 


The second class comprised the so-called astrological 
books, four in number, a knowledge of which was 
required on the part of the Horoscopus. The first 
treated of the system of the fixed stars, the second and 
third of the solar and lunar conjunction, and the phases 
of the moon; the fourth of the ‘risings,’ i. e. of the sun, 
moon, and stars in general. Originally, doubtless, 
their contents were purely astronomical, relating to the 
constellations (not the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
however), the synodic epochs, and the rising of par- 
ticular stars at different seasons of the year, as in 
Aratus. The astrological element, in the usual sense, 
was akin to the astronomical, but was, as we shall see, 
unknown to the ancient Egyptians in the shape in which 
we understand it. Observations of the stars were, 
nevertheless, of old date among them. This is stated 
by Aristotle in a passage to be quoted in the sequel; 
and the antiquity of the Sothiac cycle, which implies 
that observations of that star had been taken, and in 
fact continuously, in connection with the course of the 


33 Diod. Sic. i. 95. 
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sun, is in itself evidence of the fact. Here also the royal 
writings, mentioned in Manetho’s ‘ Lists of the Kings 
of the Old Empire,’ may probably have formed part 
of the Sacred Books. 

In later times the astrological element of these books 
afforded, questionless, materials for the gross falsifi- 
cation of history. For not only did the impostor (a 
professing Christian) who, under the venerable name 
of Manetho, wrote in bad hexameters the still worse 
book of the Apotelesmata™, borrow from their text, or 
from works compiled from them—but the author of the 
book on the Dog-star, who, if not the same, flourished 
certainly during the Christian wra, actually divided all 
history into astronomical cycles, and added, besides, rules 
for the art of divination.” Heraiskus, whom the Neo- 
Platonists revered as an Egyptian saint in the third cen- 
tury, had, it seems, already brought these absurdities 
into vogue.”®” We have now palpable proof, as the pro- 
gresss of the inquiry will show, how unfortunate was 
the course pursued by those critics who selected as their 
guide this ‘ignis fatuus’ of astrology, astronomy, and 
chronology. 


3. The Ten Books of the Hierogrammatist. 


The relative antiquity of the astronomical books 
must not, therefore, lightly be called in question, how- 
ever recent may be the origin of the zodiacal astrology. 


24 The fact of Gronovius having considered such a book as 
genuine, only proves that historical philology — the discovery of 
Bentley, and the heritage and glory of German scholars—is of 
late origin. Zoega (p. 255. N.) detected the impostor, who, as an 
Egyptian priest, did not blush to desecrate the funeral ceremonies of 
his nation, and though professedly patronised by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, to whom the book is said to be dedicated, did not scruple to 
represent his marriage with his sister as a Thyestean abomination. 

25 See Section IV. of this Book ; and, in the Appendix of Au- 
thorities, Pseudo-Manetho de Sothide (A. VIII.). 

26 Suidas on 'Hpaioxoc. See the end of this Section. 
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But the ten books of the Hierogrammatist, or sacred 
scribe, which composed the third class, were probably 
still more ancient, and certainly of a more instructive 
character. The first treated of the hieroglyphic art, and 
taught by consequence the rudiments of writing. On this 
subject also there was a royal author of primeval times, 
the elder Sesostris, in the beginning of the third dynasty. 
His work, or one compiled by the priests at his instance, 
was probably incorporated in the books of this class. 
The well-known work of Horapollo is a late and very 
garbled version of data supplied by them. We shall 
resume this head of the subject in the last section of this 
book, when treating of the Egyptian written character. 
The next of the following books treated of Cosmography 
and Geography. A fragment of Hermes, in Stobseus”, 
may give a fair idea of part of its contents. The earth 
is there figured as a woman, in a recumbent position, 
with her arms raised towards heaven, and her feet in 
the direction of the Great Bear; its geographical divi- 
sions being typified by the members of-the human body. 
Egypt naturally represents the heart. The passage of 
Apollonius Rhodius”*, also, where he speaks of Tablets 
on which the roads of the earth are laid down, contains’ 
an allusion to descriptions of a more strictly geogra- 
phical nature in these books. But geographical Tablets, 
and consequently maps, are ascribed by the legend 
to the same Sesostris, who is even said to have com- 
municated them to the Scythians.” This legend, 
also, is certainly based on these books. It is not 


37 Stobeus, Ecl. Eth. p. 992. sqq. 

28 Apollon. Rbod. Argon. iv. 279. sqq. See the Appendix of Au- 
thorities. 

29 Eustath. Epist. prefixed to bis commentary on Dionysius Perie- 
getes (p. 80. edit. Bernhard): Kal Zéoworpic dé, pace, 6 Alyumrıoc 
wodAHy wepeednrAvOere yüv wlvall re dédwxe ry wepiodoy, nal rijc rey 
mivacwy avaypadgiic obx Alyuarloıc pdvov, GAAG cal ZvOare eis Sadpa 
peradovrvac hiiweoey. 
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quite clear what connection existed between the two sub- 
sequent books, ‘ On the System of the Sun and Moon, 
and the Five Planets,’ and those of the second class, 
in which the sun and moon are also treated of. Both, 
or one of them, must naturally have contained data for 
calculating the solar and lunar cycles (for these form 
the basis of the whole arrangement of the sacred and 
civil year); besides other astronomical definitions and 
calculations closely connected with the Egyptian com- 
putation of time; for example, the notation of solar and 
lunar eclipses. The statement of Diogenes Laértius, 
in the introduction to his biographical work®, that the 
Egyptians possessed observations of 373 eclipses of the 
sun, and 832 of the moon, may be derived from them. 
This number is certainly not a mere fiction, but as 
certainly not to be understood of observations actually 
taken. Freret has remarked, in his acute treatise on the 
Babylonian year?!, how absurd it were to attach im- 
portance to the period of 48,863 years before Alexander, 
to which Diogenes carries back those observations; but 
we cannot so readily acquiesce in his proposed restriction 
of it to 1200 years. If they were actual observations 
‘they must have extended over 10,000 years, for the 
ancients assuredly observed and reckoned none but total, 
or almost total eclipses. Butif the Egyptians took and * 
recorded astronomical observations, even during the last 
Sothiac cycle of 1461 years, which commenced 1322 
years before our zra, how is it to be explained that not 
one of them is mentioned by their learned countryman, 
Ptolemy, under the Antonines ? Why, with the ex- 
ception of those noted by Hipparchus, does he quote the 
Babylonian observations alone, the oldest of which, ac- 
cording to him, occurred in the 27th year of Na- 
bonassar, i. e. 720 years before our era ? The method 


30 Diog. Laért. Proem. § 2. 
31 Mémoires de l’Academie des Inscr. xvi. p. 205. 
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of reducing the vague, or solar, year of the Egyptians 
to the Julian reckoning, and, in general, the whole 
arrangement of their years, was perfectly familiar to him, 
and to the school of Alexandria, even at a much later 
period. 

The Egyptians, however, were very early acquainted 
with the cycles of the moon and sun, and the celestial 
phenomena connected with their conjunction. Hence 
it was easy for their priests to calculate solar and lunar 
eclipses with tolerable exactitude for many thousand 
years back. At what period such calculations may have 
been made cannot be ascertained, ignorant as we are of 
the sources from which Diogenes obtained his informa- 
tion. We learn, however, from one of their own old 
chronological works, to be cited below, that the genuine 
Egyptian tradition concerning the mythological period, 
treated of myriads of years. . 

We would not be understood, by what is here said, to 
invalidate our previous remarks on the antiquity and 
steady prosecution of their astronomical observations. 
Aristotle® gives precedence to the Egyptians, even 
above the Babylonians, as the earliest cultivators of the 
science; and his faithful interpreter, Simplicius, remarks 
on this passage, that the philosopher had procured the 
Babylonian observations to be sent to him by Calli- 
“ sthenes, one of the companions of Alexander. These 
observations extended back 1903 years before the Mace- 
donian conquest. Niebuhr found historical confirmation 
of this statement, which we hope materially to strengthen 
in the fourth book.” The high antiquity claimed by 

32 Aristot. de Coslo,ii. 12. : ‘Opolwe de xal rept rove GAXove darépac 
Atyovaıv of wadac rernpnxörec Ex wAclorwy Eray Alyurrıc. kai BabvAd- 
viol, Tap’ wy woAAae wiorec Exopey wept Exacrov rev aorépwr. 

33 Simplic. Commentar. 46. in lib. ii. Aristot. de Calo, p. 123. : 
Tac tro KadXtobévoug Ex BabvAwvoc repgpbeloac maparnpnoec agixéoOat 
eic ryv ‘EXAaéa, rov ’Aptororédoug rovro Emioxinbavroc abrg@, Gorivac 
dinyeiraı 6 Toppupiog yiAlwy érdy elvar cal Evreaxoolwy rpidy nexpe 
ray xpovwv rou Maxeddvoc owlopevac. See Niebuhr, On the Benefits 
resulting to History from the Armenian Chronicle of Eusebius. 
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the Egyptians for their calculations rested, therefore, on 
solid grounds, inasmuch as Aristotle mentions them 
before those of the Babylonians, without, certainly, ex- 
cluding their observations of the sun and moon, nor 
consequently their eclipses. They may not, indeed, 
have been taken very scientifically, and the registers 
containing them were, probably long prior to the time 
of Ptolemy, mixed up with astrological absurdities, and 
swamped in the gulph of superstitious fable. 

The contents of the following books (five and six)— 
the chorography of Egypt, and the delineation of the 
course of the Nile within the limits of the Egyptian 
territory— were certainly an important element of 
history. Plate XXII. in Lepsius’s Records proves the 
high antiquity of their geometrical surveys. It repre- 
sents a fragment—now in the Turin Museum—of an 
accurate ground-plan “; and, from the style of the in- 
scription, it must have been executed at an early period. 

That the principal object of these books was a general 
survey of Egypt, is clear from the titles of the seventh 
and three following—‘ Description or inventory of each 
temple, of its landed property (the estates of the priests), 
of its weights, measures, and other utensils ’—the size 
and shape of which were doubtless accurately detailed. 
The monuments here also prove the high antiquity of 
this branch of economy. The Egyptian cubit of later 
times was the measure used in the Great Pyramid, con- 
sequently in the fourth dynasty. But the regulations 
made by the great Sesostris of the Old Empire were in 
reality the basis on which the registration of landed 
property, and the estates belonging to the priests, was 
founded. Here again then we find a succession of proofs 
that these institutions were built on ancient and genuine 
historical foundations. 


% It is a ground plun of certain gold mines worked in the reign 
of Seti L, probably in Nubia. See Archeologia xxxiv, p. 357, and 
Chabas, Etudes Egyptiennes, p. 25.—[S. B.] 
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4. The Ten Ceremonial Books of the Stolistes. 


This fourth class was devoted principally or entirely 
to religious worship, and contained, likewise in ten 
Books, “the ordinances as to the First-fruits, and the 
sacrificial stamp.” The above are obviously technical 
expressions in common use among the Priests. These 
books were intrusted to the Stolistes. The name, Sto- 
listes, had reference originally to the office of dressing 
and ornamenting the statues of the Gods, an office which 
conferred the right of admission to the innermost 
shrine ®, and indicates in a more general sense the 
person who had the arrangement of festivals and pro- 
cessions. Clemens quotes among the contents of the 
separate books, regulations concerning “ sacrifice, first 
fruits, hymns, prayers, festive processions, and the like.” 
Funerals and ceremonies in honour of the dead were 
probably treated of in this class; for no mention is 
made of them elsewhere. 

Here, again, the light of the monuments, aided by 
passages of the classics, supplies proof of the great 
antiquity of those Egyptian institutions, which, in later 
times, claimed to rest on the authority of the Sacred 
Books. But ( what is more important as bearing on our 
present inquiry) the high antiquity of the books them- 
selves is thereby established, and their contents im- 
pressed with the character of genuine historical tradition. 
Down to the times of Manetho and Plutarch, and cer- 
tainly to the fall of Paganism in Egypt, the sacrificial 
stamp remained a speaking proof of the original sin- 
offering in Egypt also having been human sacrifice— 
which is indeed implied in the primary idea of sacrifice. 
It represented a man on his knees, with his hands tied 
behind him, and the sacrificial knife pointed at his 


35 Inscription of Rosetta, 1. 6, in Lepsius, Ausw. Taf. xix. See 
Letronne’s remark on the passage, Fragm. Histor. Grec., Appen- 
dix, p. 14, 
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throat. Manetho’s literal description of the Stamp will 
be found in a subsequent part of this work. Wilkinson . 
discovered one in Egypt that answered exactly to that 
description, and has given a copy of it in the fifth 
volume of his “ Manners and Customs of the Egyptians,” 
p. 352.% Now, as we shall see in the second book, the 
practice of human sacrifices was abolished in the Old 
Empire at the end of the seventh century after Menes. 
This is the only explanation we have, but it is a suffi- 
cient one, of a circumstance which led even Wilkinson 
to question the truth of the well-ascertained fact, that 
the Egyptian monuments, in so far as known to us, 
offer no representation of human sacrifice, although we 
there find every other kind of sacrifice and offering 
frequently and distinctly exhibited. The ordinance of 
the Sacred Books, therefore, as the foundation of a 
custom maintained up to the latest times, must be of at 
least as ancient date as the abolition of that barbarous 
rite. For, unless the practice of marking the victim 
had been prescribed by law at that time, it never could 
have been introduced afterwards, when the reality in 
which it originated was forgotten or held in abhorrence. 
But the ordinance concerning the Stamp may have been 
older than the abolition, and have been retained, 
although the practice which ‘gave rise to it was aban- 
doned. This portion of the Sacred Writings then must 
have been composed at latest in the first centuries of 
the empire of Menes. The common title of books of 
this fourth class also proves the high antiquity of the 
ordinance. 
5. The Ten Books of the Prophets. 

The last class of these 36 Sacred Books were the 
Sacerdotal Books in the proper sense. Hence it was, 
that they bore the general name of Hieratic writings, 
and were intrusted to the Prophets, the first order of 


36 Plut. de Is. et Os., c. 11, p. 363. Compare Manetho and Por- 
phyry in the Appendix of Authorities. 
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Priests, who in consequence took precedence immediately 
after the High Priests of the great Temples.” These books 
again were ten in number. According to Clemens they 
treated of “the Laws, the Deities, and the entire educa- 
tion of the Priests.” This class therefore contained 
instructions as to the apportionment of the taxes, one 
of the privileges of the Priests, the authority for which 
was found in the books of the third Class, in respect at 
least to the Land-Tax, the Priest-Tax, or Free-Gifts. 
It is remarkable that long after the fall of the Egyptian 
Constitution, even up to this very day, the Copts re- 
tained, and still retain the office of collectors and 
controllers of taxes. In the general education of the 
Priests the regulation of their mode of life certainly 
held an important place. Chzremon’s account of it 
preserved by Porphyry *, is without doubt derived from 
those books, with which the former, who was a Sacred 
Scribe, must have been familiar. It describes rather 
what it ought to have been, than what it actually was, 
in the first centuries of our era. That representation 
reminds us again very strongly of Manu, and several 
passages in the Vedas. 

By far the most important subdivision of this class 
of books was doubtless that which treated of their 
Mythology, and the laws connected with religious rites. 
For the term, law, is to be understood of these, and not 
of the purely civil jurisprudence. The laws of the 
Priests however, as we know, were not of an exclusively 
ecclesiastical character; but many, if not all the Con- 
stitutional laws, were very closely connected with the 
rites and duties of the Priesthood, who formed the 
really privileged class of the Egyptian nation. As the 
Rosetta stone testifies, the solemn recognition, corona- 
tion, and consecration of the Sovereign was, even in 


37 Inscription of Rosetta, and Letronne’s remarks. 
38 Porphyr. de Abstin. ii. 6, 8. See below upon Cheremon. 
c2 
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the time of the Ptolemies, the privilege of the Priests, 
into whose Caste it wasrequisite he should be admitted, 
previously to his election, if he were not a Priest 
already, as was usually the case. Heeren also has shown 
from a passage in Synesius *, that the original form of 
the old constitution must have been a really elective 
Monarchy. The Crown became hereditary with Menes, 
and the right of succession was extended during the 
Second Dynasty, in the third century of the Empire, 
even to the female line. From henceforward the Priests 
exercised no privilege of election, except when the Royal 
Race became extinct; and ultimately, after the form- 
ation of a despotic Monarchy, no more than the sem- 
blance and form of an election was preserved. It was 
not till after the Priests had elected a Sovereign on the 
Libyan Mountain near Thebes, and the Gods had been 
consulted, that the King went in procession to the 
Temple of Ammon, to be solemnly inaugurated. These 
various regulations could be embodied nowhere but in 
the Books of the Prophets—another strong proof of the 
great privileges possessed by the Priests in these pri- 
meval Egyptian Comitia. 

That the oldest laws were ascribed to Hermes *, im- 
plies however nothing more than that the first germ of 


39 Heeren, Ideen, vol. ii. Egypt, p. 335. The passage he quotes 
from Synesius, Opp. p. 94, is from the beginning of the work on Pro- 
vidence, which he also called Adyoc Alyurrıoc. The Priests stood next 
to the candidates for the throne, then came a circle of warriors, and 
last of allthe People. The Priests declared the name of the candidate, 
and had themselves great privileges in the mode of voting. Every 
soldier’s vote counted for one, a prophet’s for a hundred ; a priest’s 
of subordinate rank for twenty (xwpaorfc, equivalent to epulo, ac- 
cording to Petavius’s accurate work on Synesius, p. 73, copaornpta) ; 
a servant's of the temple ({axopoc) for ten. All this reminds us very 
much of Manu. The form of contest between Osiris and Typhon for 
the crown, which Synesius selected, is a romance. 

40 Diod. i.94; lian. V.H. xii. 4; compare xiv. 34; Diog. Laért. 
Proem. $$ 10, 11, according to Manetho and Hecateus. We give 
the whole description afterwards under Manetho. 
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the Civil law sprung from the Sacred Books, and that it 
was based in part upon the religious tenets which they 
contained — not that the Egyptian Code formed part 
of these Books. In the same way the Code of Manu is 
based upon the Vedas, and appeals to their doctrines 
whenever its civil institutions, as in regard to the Rights 
of Persons, and particularly those of inheritance, were 
connected with religious doctrines or duties. The 
voluminous discussions of the Indian expositors and 
commentators on Manu and the Law of inheritance, 
consist for the most part in a more extended application 
to every possible case of succession, of certain of his 
general enactments, which again originate in some 
expressions of the Vedas. It is well known that 
Mahometan jurisprudence is founded to a still greater 
extent on sentences of the Koran, and is still more 
dependent upon, and limited by them. The civil laws 
of the Egyptians, according to a valuable passage of 
Diodorus, to be quoted in its proper place, were ar- 
ranged in eight books. In these was recorded the 
name of each King, by whose judgment in any parti- 
cular case a particular point of law had been finally es- 
tablished, or who was the author of any general enact- 
ment. On this occasion the same Diodorus gives a list 
of the most celebrated legislators in their chronological 
order. The oldest is Mnevis, probably the third suc- 
cessor of Menes, who received from Hermes his written 
laws, the first the Egyptians possessed. Bocchoris, the 
unfortunate reformer of the 8th century before our era, 
who lost his throne and life in the war with the Ethio- 
pians, is the first legislator of the New Empire. The 
oldest of those fundamental laws may have been con- 
tained in the Sacred Books of the Prophets, and also 
have been introduced into the Civil Code. This code, 
therefore, was not unlike the Digests of Justinian, and 
perhaps in form had still more resemblance to Cole- 
brooke’s Indian Pandects on the rights of inheritance 
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without however being, like them, confined to one branch 
of Jurisprudence. Such a work must have contributed 
doubtless materially to fix the historical chronology of 
the Kings, and in part also of the history of Egypt. 


6. The Place and Rank of the Sacred Books in Universal 
History. 

If we now glance at the Sacred Books themselves in 
their connection with history, their position as regards 
Universal history—the only point of view which can 
here engage our attention—is obvious. Incomparably 
more historical than the Sacred Books of the Hindoos, 
and far less so than those of the Jews, they appear in 
this respect to offer a close parallel to the Zend-books, 
though not without important points of difference. 
The Sacred Books of Irän have evidently the advantage 
of possessing a broader historical basis of tradition, as — 
compared with those of the narrow valley of the Nile— 
half Oasis, half Island—and of a people whose con- 
nection with their primitive Asiatic stock was completely 
severed, and whose minds were wholly absorbed in 
provincial and conventional forms of thought or life. 
But the Egyptians on the other hand had the advantage 
of possessing their national history, in a much less 
mutilated form. In their books the Egyptians also 
stand forth pre-eminently a people of reminiscences and 
of monuments. Their Sacred Writings evinced con- 
siderably more historical cultivation than we can sup- 
pose the ancient Persians had, judging at least from 
what we know of the Zend-books. Had those writings 
been preserved, we should hardly indeed be able to 
restore the Chronology by their means, but they would 
serve at least in many ways to test its value in so 
far as otherwise brought to light. In this way their 
actual contents might serve to impart fulness and sub- 
stance to the dry lists of Kings, as well as more 
accurately to determine and correct the Greek tradi- 
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tions. Here and there the shadow of some great 
Individuality would arise, instead of a mere illustrious 
name, or a Legend sunk into fiction, and the echo of 
which was caught up by curious and inquisitive Greeks. 
That these Sacred Books however did not contain any 
history of the Egyptian nation, is no less certain than 
that the Old Testament does contain that of the Jews. 
The idea of a people did not exist — still less that of a 
People of God, the Creator of the Heavens and the 
Earth. History was born in that night when Moses, 
with the Law of God—moral and spiritual—in his 
heart, led the people of Israel out of Egypt. Its vitality 
declined, when under the Judges the feeling of Na- 
tional Unity relapsed into that of Bedouin Arabs and | 
Shepherd Races. It revived once more, with the grand 
historical figures of Samuel, of David, and of Solomon, 
founders of the Jewish State. On the extinction of the 
United Kingdom of the 12 Tribes, the popular mind be- 
came directed more to religious subjects; and thus the 
true historical style could never attain its complete cul- 
tivation among this People. But in the same period the 
Muse of History found her favourite nation in the 
Greeks, and raised up in Herodotus, the master of 
research, the originator of the strictly historical con- 
nected narrative of the immediate Past. 

If then the Sacred Books of the Egyptians contained 
no single section of pure history, we cannot wonder 
that we hear of no historical work of that people before 
Manetho, that is, before they came in contact with the 
genius of Hellas. Those books contained all that the 
Egyptians possessed of science or historical lore. Co- 
ordinate with them were the imperfect, but authentic 
Lists of the Kings. The statement therefore of Dio- 
dorus that the Lists of the Kings occupied a portion of 
the Sacred Books, is inaccurate. What the Egyptians 
possessed were descriptions of their Kings in continuous 
succession—not a complete work, such as the Sacred 
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Books must have been, at least since the time of the 
Psammetici. The expression of Herodotus is more 
exact—he calls the Lists of Kings, a book of the 
Priests, but not a Sacred Book. 

As the Egyptians possessed no work on history among 
their Sacred Books, so neither had they any connected 
chronology like that of the Years of Nabonassar, the 
Olympiads, or the Building of Rome—and for the same 
reason. The nation sought and found here also a reli- 
gious frame in which to express the continuity of its 
historical existence.—This was the Divine year, a Cycle 
of 1461 natural years, by which the entire arrangement 
of the year of the Priests, and the Cycle of the Sacred 
festivals was regulated. It was more important to them 
to know in what year of the celestial Cycle they lived, 
than in what year of the Empire of Menes. For the 
sake of regulating that Cycle, they traced out and 
marked down the numbers of its years that had elapsed 
— just as in the Julian and Gregorian year, the Cycle 
of four years implies a connected notation. This Cyclic 
notation, the method and importance of which will be 
shown in the fourth book, was made exclusively by the 
Priests for the Temple, and was kept a profound secret. 
The ordinary annual calendar gave the year of the 
reigning Sovereign. But the Temple calendar, regulated 
by the Sothiac cycle, may also be presumed to have 
combined with its astronomical dates some similar 
register of civil events. The historical lists of Kings 
must therefore have been compiled by learned Priests 
from the Sacred registers, or have been tested and cor- 
rected by them. The institution of the Priests stifled 
history just as the Celestial Cycle of years stifled their 
terrestrial computation. Both however were favour- 
able to Chronology, and the maintenance of Annual 
registers. 

The practical result of our inquiry into the Sacred 
Books may be summed up nearly as follows. The 
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genuine Sacred Books were totally unlike the lying 
Books of Hermes, invented by Syrians and Egyptians of 
the Neo-Platonic school. They contained no history, 
but much that was historical. They gave no Chrono- 
logy, but constituted its basis and touchstone. If they 
are ancient, and extend beyond the period of the Hyksos 
to the Empire of. Menes, the foundation of Egyptian 
Chronology and History is not entirely lost for the 
modern investigator. 

The Egyptian annals and Lists of Kings claim then 
the highest respect. The question, however, still re- 
mains, whether we possess any notices of them prior to 
Manetho, and what is the value of those notices. 

Before entering upon this question, our attention is 
called to another relative to the Sacred Books. Has 
any part of them been transmitted to us, and can their 
contents be made accessible by the science of Hiero- 
glyphics? 


IV. THE BOOK OF THE DEAD—A PORTION OF THE SACRED BOOKS 
STILL EXTANT. 


Tue French expedition to Egypt brought to light an 
important hieroglyphical Papyrus, originally found in the 
Tombs of the Kings at Thebes. It was first published 
by Cadet (1805)—afterwards in the great work upon 
Egypt compiled under the auspices of Napoleon. The 
pictured ornaments showed that it treated of ceremonies 
in honour of the Dead, and the transmigration of Souls. 
Champollion found a similar Papyrus in the Museum 
of Turin, in a much more complete state, and about 
double the size. It was written, like the former, not in 
Hieratic characters, but in Hieroglyphics, the monu- 
mental character of the Sacred language. Fully appre- 
ciating the importance of this Record, he immediately 
submitted it to close examination, and divided it into 
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three sections. Lepsius recognised in it the most im- 
portant basis for deciphering the Egyptian character 
and language. He divided it, according to the data 
supplied by the MS. itself, into 165 sections; and soon 
perceived that all the rolls of Papyri in the various 
European collections devoted to the same subject, con- 
tained more or less of these sections. Champollion 
assumed its contents to be of a Liturgical nature, 
and accordingly named it ‘the Ritual.’ Lepsius pre- 
ferred the title of ‘Book of the Dead,’ as it nowhere 
contained any Funeral Service in the proper sense. On 
the contrary, the Deceased himself is the person who 
officiates. His soul, on its long journey through the 
celestial gates, is giving utterance to Prayers, Invoca- 
tions, and Confessions, which are here recorded. The 
first 15 Chapters form a connected, distinct, separate 
whole, with the general superscription “ Here begin the 
Sections of the Glorification in the Light of Osiris.” 
This part is illustrated by a picture of the solemn pro- 
cession of the Corpse, behind which the Deceased appears, 
offering up prayers to the Sun-God. The Ist Chapter, 
which is found on several Sarkophagi, contains invo- 
cations addressed to Osiris, the Lord of the Lower 
World. In the 9th, Osiris is opening to the Deceased, 
as his son, the paths of Heaven and Earth. In the 
following the Osirian is justified, and ushered into the 
realms of light. According to Lepsius this first Section 
contains the substance of the whole—what follows is 
but an amplification of the various acts or adventures 
of the Soul, and some of the Sections are frequently re- 
peated word for word. But even in the most ancient 
portion of its contents, he perceives traces of its having 
been the compilation of different periods. The 2nd and 
3rd Chapters are obviously supplements. The 15th 
stands in a similar relation to the 14th. Even the 
13th and 14th are additions, and the 12th seems to 
have been originally the conclusion of the work. The 
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19th and 20th appear to be in like manner repetitions 
of the 18th. | 

A similar Book (and marked with the same name) 
is found at the end of the Papyrus (chap. 125), en- 
titled “The Book of Deliverance in the Hall of the 
twofold Justice.” This title indicates, according to 
Lepsius, Justice distributor of reward and punish- 
ment. The contents are the Divine judgment on the 
Deceased. Forty-two Gods (the number composing the 
earthly tribunal of the Dead) occupy the Judgment- 
seat. Osiris, as their President, bears on his breast 
the small Tablet of Chief Judge, containing, as we 
see on the monuments, a figure of Justice‘ (Ma). 
This deity, adorned with the ostrich feather, receives 
him on his arrival. Before him are seen the Scales 
of Divine Judgment. In one is placed the Statue 
of divine justice, in the other, the heart of the de- 
ceased, who stands in person by the balance contain- 
ing his heart, while Anubis watches the other scale. 
Horus examines the plummet indicating which way 
the beam preponderates. Thoth, the Justifier, the 
Lord of the Divine Word, records the sentence. Before 
each of the 42 Judges a separate justification of the 
deceased takes place. Several of the succeeding Books 
contain Hymns (chaps. 129, 134, 139). Lepsius con- 
siders the whole Papyrus to be of the date of the 18th 
er 19th Dynasty, consequently of the 15th or 16th 
Century before our era. The above description is bor- 
rowed from the preface to his edition of that Record 
published immediately before his departure for Egypt. 

From this epitome ofthe first Egyptian work ever com- 
mitted to type, we now turn to the object of our own 
Section. The view taken by Lepsius of the connection 
between this work and the Sacred Books is expressed 
in the following terms?! : “ This book furnishes the only 


41 Preface, p. 16. 
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example of a great Egyptian literary work, transmitted 
from the old Pharaonic times—a compilation, indeed, 
made at various times and probably in various parts of 
Egypt, but one, the original plan of which unquestion- 
ably belongs to the remotest age, and which doubtless, 
like the other Sacred Books, was ascribed to Hermes or 
Thoth. This figurative authorship is no invention of 
later times, for in the text of the work itself mention 
repeatedly occurs of ‘ the Book,’ as well as of the ‘ Books 
of Thoth’ (chaps. 68, 6, 94,1, 2), and in the vignette 
to chapter 94, the Deceased himself is offering to 
Thoth the Hermetic Book to which these allusions 
apply.” 

Referring to our previous analysis of the Sacred 
Books, we have no hesitation in pronouncing the “ Book 
of the Dead” to be one of the Ten of the fourth class. 
The indications it contains of more ancient and more 
recent elements throw light on the origin of the Egyp- 
tian Canon, or Collection of Sacred Books. Here, as in 
the Hebrew Canon, ancient and modern traditions of 
a similar nature, or different versions of the same, were 
compiled and arranged up to a certain period—when 
the Canon was closed. This assumption does not pre- 
vent our perceiving that many of the shorter Funereal 
Papyri are later abridgments—though we can hardly 
venture to infer from thence, that the contents of this 
one represent precisely the most primitive elements. 
It is probable that both old and new were blended 
together in the Canon of the Sacred Books, as it ex- 
isted in the New Empire. From this Canon they 
borrowed sometimes more, sometimes less, with a pre- 
ference probably of such parts as were of most recent 
origin. 

Here then, again, we must go back to the Old Empire 
in order to trace the gradual formation of the Sacred 
Books. Of this we have one more remarkable proof to 
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adduce. In Chapter 64 we find the name of “ Menkeres, 
the justified,” (deceased )**—the holy, much honoured 
Mykerinus of the 4th Dynasty—a Ruler long ago con- 
demned to the shadowy realms of Mythology, but whom 
we shall exhibit in the full light of the historic period 
of Egypt, and whose coffin any one may touch with 
his own hands in the British Museum. In some of the 
Funereal Papyri we find, instead of his Ring, that of a 
King Teti, who was either one of the two Kings, Atho- 
this, the immediate successor of Menes, or an earlier 
Mythological King of the primeval time. This brings 
us to an inquiry, the result of which affords additional 
proof that the Book of the Dead was one of the Sacred 
Books. 

We have already remarked that in the Turin Papy- 
rus, and generally indeed in other Manuscripts of this 
work, the character used is the pure monumental 
hieroglyphic. This peculiarity is in itself significant— 
for, as we shall see in the sequel, in all the other extant 
remains of Egyptian literature the Hieratic character 
is employed. Clemens of Alexandria, however, in his 
celebrated passage on the varieties of Egyptian writing, 
to be illustrated in its proper place, has the following 
remark :—‘ When the Egyptians record the praises of 


‘2 Preface, p.12. [It occurs in the rubric of the chapter, and states 
that the text of the chapter was “written in blue on a brick by the 
hands of the god Thoth himself. This brick was found by the Prince 
Hartetf when he made an inspection of the temples in the days of 
the King Men-kar-ra,” or Mycerinus, of the 4th dynasty. The other 
name which replaces it in the Leyden Papyrus, called by Bunsen 
Teti, is found from a comparison of the Turin Papyrus with the 
newly-discovered tablet of Abydos (Zeitschr. fiir Aegyptisch. Spr., 
1864, Oktob. Taf.), to be that of Hespu, or Ousaphais, of the Ist 
dynasty, proving that these books were attributed to that remote 
period. Devéria, Rev. Arch. 1865, p. 6. In the 130th chapter that 
text is said to have been discovered in a room of the palace, in 
the reign of Usaphais, in a hole of the rock made by Horus for 
Osiris. Lepsius, Todt. liii. c. 130, 1. 28. S. B.] 
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their Kings in theological legends, they write in Ana- 
glyphs.” This description has hitherto appeared un- 
intelligible. We have not the least doubt that the 
term ‘ Anaglyphs’ denotes the monumental character, as 
applied to books, in contradistinction to the Hieratic, in 
which they were ordinarily written. For the former 
alone, as being both inscribed and Sacred, was called 
Hieroglyphical, that is, the character of the Sacred 
inscriptions. 

From Diodorus and other writers we have ample 
notices of these mythical encomiums on their ancient 
Kings. Among them, without doubt, Osiris ocourred*, 
as well as Busiris, and others of the Order of Gods 
and Heroes. The historical notices of the human 
period (though likewise in part legendary) form, conse- 
quently, a contrast to these, both in their form and their 
contents. Certain Kings, however, even of this latter 
period, were celebrated in the songs of the Priests. 
Some of these songs we still possess, and they are all 
written in the Hieratic characters. 

It is probable that the remarks of Clemens as to the 
character in which those traditions concerning these 
Kings of the divine Order were written, applied equally 
to all the Sacred Books, of which, as we have seen, these 
traditions formed a part. They were all written in the 
Picture character of the Monuments, to distinguish them 
from ordinary writings. Now, as the doctrines or or- 
dinances relative to the state of the soul after death 
could not have been omitted in the Sacred Books— 
(Clemens, in fact, points out clearly enough their posi- 
tion in the fourth class)—the prayers and invocations 


43 Suidas on 'Iepoypappareuc. Ebhyne Alyvrriwy Bacwetc, Ölkaroc 
xavv. In his time lived a pious Hierogrammatist, who was a prophet 
and magician, öv gdovery of Alyvurrıoı Adyou we JeopıÄz. Suidas calls 
him by a name which is evidently a corruption, Iachim. But the 
whole is borrowed from the legendarium of Osiris= Thoth. Eijync 
is a translation of one of the titles of Osiris. 
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contained in the “ Book of the Dead,” may be assumed 
to have been taken from one of those ten Books. This 
also satisfactorily accounts for the Book of the Dead 
having been, as a general rule, written entirely in 
Hieroglyphics. Now this book is connected with the 
name of a primitive historical King—a connection in 
the true spirit of Egyptian historical tradition. We 
shall again refer to its contents in our fifth Book. 


V. THE ANTIQUITY OF THE EXISTING CONTEMPORARY MONUMENTS 
AND HISTORICAL RECORDS. 


WE have already remarked that the ancient King 
mentioned in the Book of the Dead belonged to the 
4th Dynasty. The section in which he occurs, must 
necessarily be of a later, possibly of a much later date 
than his own lifetime. But we possess authentic con- 
temporary monuments not only of him, but of the 
Pharaohs his ancestors, in nearly uninterrupted suc- 
cession, during the previous two centuries and a half, 
back almost to the beginning of the 3rd Dynasty, and 
all written in the same character as that Papyrus 
exhibits. No nation of the earth has shown so much 
zeal and ingenuity, so much method and regularity, 
in recording the details of private life, as the Egyptians. 
Every year, month, and even day, of their life, under this 
or that King, was specially noted down. No country 
in the world offered greater natural facilities for in- 
dulging such a propensity than Egypt, with its lime- 
stone and granite, its dry climate, and the protection 
afforded by its deserts against the overpowering force 
of nature in southern zones. Such a country was 
adapted not only for securing its monuments against 
dilapidation, both above and below ground for thousands 
of years, but even for preserving them as perfect as the 
day they were erected. In the North rain and frost 
corrode, in the South the luxuriant vegetation cracks 
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or obliterates the monuments of time. China has no 
architecture to bid defiance to thousands of years— 
Babylon had but bricks—in India the rocks can barely 
resist the wanton power of nature. Egypt is the 
monumental land of the earth, as the Egyptians are the 
monumental people of history. Their contemporary 
records, therefore, are at once the earliest and most 
certain source of all Egyptian research. Among these, 
especial value attaches to the tablets of stone—or 
sepulchral Stele—with the dates of the King’s reign 
under whom they were erected. The most important 
hitherto known are those of the 12th Dynasty, the 
last but one of the Old Empire, the so-called race of 
the Osortaside. Through the judgment displayed by 
Lepsius in their selection, the Museum of Berlin had 
become, even before his departure for Egypt, if not the 
richest in these monuments, at least equal to those of 
Turin and Leyden. All these Stele have certain 
common forms of preamble. Dr. Hincks of Dublin has 
shown in an ingenious treatise, how each epoch of. the 
monument is marked by its distinctive peculiarities of 
style and written character.“* The authentic con- 
temporaneous notation of these dates, by years, months, 
and days of the different reigns, may be traced four 
centuries further back up to the 3rd Dynasty. We 
shall show in the last Section of this Book the import- 
ance of these primitive notices to Universal History. 
The sequel of our researches will prove that such con- 
temporary monuments are not altogether wanting, as 
has been generally assumed, even during the period 
between the downfal of the Old, and the restoration of 
the New Empire—that is, during the Middle Empire, 
the so-called time of the Hyksos. 

But, lastly, we possess among these monuments, 


“4 Rev. E. Hincks on the Egyptian Stele. Trans. Roy. Irish 
Acad. vol. xix. pt. ii. Dublin, 1842. 4to. 
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besides several of smaller compass, two great series of 
kings or royal personages, the one of the 14th, the 
other of the 16th Century. Such documents cannot, 
indeed, compensate for the want of written History. 
Even Chronology, its external framework, cannot be 
elicited from them. But, with the remains we possess 
of genuine tradition, we may still hope, by connecting 
the Lists and historical Commentaries with the con- 
teınporary Monuments, to rectify, if not completely to 
restore, the order of the times. 

These Lists and Commentaries are usually ascribed 
to Manetho, an historian of the third century, B.c. 
But the study of Hieroglyphics has brought to light, 
besides those Royal series or monumental lists, seve- 
ral written documents relative to remote periods of 
history, and even a Catalogue of Kings. The pre- 
ceding introductory observations will enable us the 
better to understand and appreciate these important 
documents. 

First of all we have the so-called historical Papyri. 
The most celebrated is that of Sallier. Champollion, by 
whom it was first examined, discovered in it a narrative 
of the expeditions and campaigns of the great Rameses, 
written not long after that conqueror’s death. Seve- 
ral extracts, containing the names of the conquered 
nations— among whom are the Ir-hen— were pub- 
lished by Salvolini with other historical matter, tran- 
scribed, as it subsequently appeared, from papers 
stolen by him from his master.” This Papyrus, with 
others on cognate subjects—the praises, for example, 
of Sesostris of the 12th Dynasty*—-were in 1839 pur- 
chased, on the recommendation of Lepsius, for the 


45 [This Papyrus has been subsequently translated by the Vicomte 
de Rouge. Revue Contemporaine, xxvii. p. 389 and foll.—S. B.] 

46 [The document is the instructions of Amenemha I. conveyed to 
his son in a dream. Select Papyri, pl. x.—S. B.] 
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British Museum, and form one of the gems of that rich 
collection. The zealous curators of that institution 
have already published these Records in the most correct 
and critical form*’, so that the public have now full ac- 
cess to their contents. 

Similar Papyrus-rolls have since been acquired for 
the Berlin Museum, likewise at Lepsius’s suggestion, 
through the timely attention of the King. They all 
offer precisely the same palzographical character com- 
mon to other records of the best epochs of the New 
Empire, the 18th and 19th Dynasties. Their text is 
in Hieratic letters of the most elegant form, pecu- 
liar to the learned books, and, by consequence, in the 
Sacred or Old Egyptian dialect. Owing to the back- 
ward state of the philological branch of Hieroglyphic 
study, our knowledge of this dialect is unfortunately 
not yet sufficiently advanced to admit of their trans- 
lation. Such a result can only be attained by a variety 
of researches, systematically and methodically followed 
up. There seems to be no doubt, however, that they 
contained the praises of the more distinguished Kings, 
and in a poetical form. Hence, as formerly observed, 
we have here still no History in the proper sense. 
This is no proof, however, that those songs of the 
Priests in praise of their Kings were of a mythical 
nature. They celebrated historical, and perhaps reign- 
ing, sovereigns, and may have narrated events and 
exploits yet fresh in the recollection. They were the 
work of the most historical and most monarchical of 
nations, for there is still in existence the amulet of a 
contemporary private citizen, commemorating the con- 


47 Select Papyri in the Hieratic character from the collections: of 
the British Museum. Fol. London, 1841, 1842. 

48 [Facsimiles of these Papyri are given in Lepsius, Denkm., 
Abth. vi. Bl. 113 and foll. Some refer to the adventures of indi- 
viduals in the 12th Dynasty. See Chabas, Papyrus de Berlin, 8vo. 
Paris, 1862; and Goodwin, Fraser’s Magazine, 1865, p. 185.—S. B.] 
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quests of one of these Kings, the father of the Great 
Rameses. 

Here, it is true, we find no chronology any more 
than upon the Stele. There exists, however, an 
authentic chronological document of the same period, 
which, with the two series of Kings, will form the 
subject of our next inquiry. 

The series of Kings here referred to are palace- 
registers from the two most ancient metropolitan cities 
of Egypt—Thebes and Abydos. The chronological 
document is a Papyrus of the Ramessid epoch, con- 
taining a register of the previous dynasties. The 
three mutually illustrate and restore each other in 
the most satisfactory manner. In the two former 
the dates are wanting; of the latter, fragments alone 
remain, where numerous names are also effaced. ‘These 
three documents occupy the first pages of that “ Selec- 
tion from the most important Records of Egyptian 
Antiquity,” compiled by Lepsius shortly before he set 
out for Egypt, under the munificent auspices of Fre- 
derick William IV.*” We must refer our readers to that 
work for a complete account of these monuments.” 
Our present object is limited to a critical analysis and 
application of the more important heads of historical . 
evidence which they supply. Their philological illus- 
tration is reserved for the work promised by Lepsius, 
as a second part or supplement to his Plates, on his 
return from Egypt. 


49 The complete title is: A Selection of the most important Records 
of Egyptian Antiquity, illustrated by Dr. R. Lepsius; in part now first 
published—the remainder corrected from the Monuments. Leipzig. 
Wigand, 1842, 23 pl. large folio. 

60 [ Two other chronological series have been subsequently discovered 
—tbe Tomb of Tunari at Memphis, with a series of monarchs from the 
lst to the 19th dynasty (Mariette, Rev. Arch. 1864, p. 169); and a se- 
cond Tablet of Abydos (Dümichen, in the Zeitschr. für Aeg. Spr. 
okt. 1864).—S. B.] 
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B. 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL RECORDS OF THE FIRST PERIOD OF 
THE LATER EMPIRE. 


I. THE TABLET OF TUTHMOSIS, OR SERIES OF KINGS OF KARNAK. 5! 


(Lepsius’s Records, Plate I.) 


Taıs invaluable monument was discovered by Burton 
in a chamber at the south-east angle of the Temple- 
Palace of Thebes, erected by Tuthmosis III. The ruin 
is now commonly called Karnak after the name of the 
village. The Tablet was in a tolerable state of preser- 
vation, and was given to the public by its discoverer in 
his “ Excerpta Hieroglyphica ” (1824), a work that has 
since become very scarce. Wilkinson again sought for 
it, and was fortunate enough to find it still uninjured.” 
In his “ Materia Hieroglyphica,” printed at Cairo in 
1828, (and which is equally scarce) he gave the series 
of Kings in a more complete and accurate shape. Ro- 
sellini first described the chamber itself in 1832. But 
his description still left many important points unsettled, 
as he only inserted in his work the Kings now in exist- 
ence. Lepsius, with the aid of data furnished by the 
French architect L’Höte— since unfortunately dead— 
and Dr. Mill of Cambridge, was enabled to supply the 
explanation of the monument, and to restore it to the 
more satisfactory form in which it appears in his work. 
Here again Wilkinson’s transcript turns out to be the 
most accurate. 


51 Removed by M. Prisse, and presented by him to the Royal 
Library at Paris, in one of the halls of which it is now placed. Pub- 
lished also by him, Mon. pl. i. 

62 Monumenti Storici, i. 132, &c. 
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Let us imagine a tolerably spacious chamber perfectly 
square, with one door, not very large, in the centre of one 
of the sides. On entering, four rows of figures in calca- 
reous sandstone, representing Kings in a sitting posture, 
one over the other, are seen upon the walls. The Kings 
are seated on thrones, the backs of which at a central 
point, exactly opposite to the door, touch one another. So 
that in each of the four rows one half of the figures have 
their faces turned to the left, the other half to the right. 
The rows in each subdivision contain eight figures with 
one or two exceptions, where the number-is but seven; 
the first three figures of each subdivision are on the wall 
opposite the entrance, which has consequently in all 
six in each (entire) row—the other five (or four) are on 
the side wall contiguous to it on the right and left. In 
front at the end of each side wall, opposite to the sitting 
Kings, stands —twice repeated— above and below — 
the figure, in larger proportions, of Tuthmosis III., the 
renowned fifth ruler of the 18th Dynasty, in the act 
of offering sacrifice. Each figure is precisely equal in 
height to two of the four rows, so that one of them is 
opposite to the two upper, the other to the two lower 
rows. Before him stand the tables of sacrifice with 
offerings, occupying sometimes more, sometimes fewer 
panels of the rows of Kings. The result is that the 
rows contain on the left 31 (8+8+7+8), on the right 30 
(8+8+7+7). A reference to the table at the end of 
this chapter will render this description more intel- 
ligible. 

Over the head of each King is his Royal Ring, with 
the customary imperial titles. Each is holding out his 
right hand, to receive the offerings. Tuthmosis him- 
self has in one hand the sign of life (the so-called key 
of the Nile), with the other he offers to the sitting 
Kings the gifts which lie scattered before him on the 
table. All doubt as to the personages to whom the 
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offerings are made is removed by an inscription appended 
to the right of the figure, in the following terms: 


“ the Royal offerings 
“to the Kings of the Upper and Lower country (Egypt).” 


Here then we have 61 Kings, with their names, in 
two series, prior to the contemporaries of Moses! To 
what period do they belong ? Of the— well-known — 
first Kings of the 18th Dynasty, the immediate prede- 
cessors of Tuthmosis, not one single Ring is found, and. 
the Tablet itself shows that they cannot have been lost. 
For those four Rings must have been the first or last of 
one of the two successive rows, and there are nowhere 
so many wanting at either of the two ends, although 
altogether about twenty are wholly or partially effaced. 
This circumstance must have involved the fathers of 
Egyptology in still greater perplexity, for their con- 
nected research closed with that Dynasty. Wilkinson 
leaves it undecided whether we are to consider them 
Ethiopian or Egyptian Kings. Champollion, before his 
expedition to Egvpt, amid so many other avocations, 
had neglected this Tablet altogether. But from his 
posthumous papers we learn that he classed those 
Kings, who occupy the lower row to the left, as 
Thebans, and belonging to the 16th or 17th Dynasty, 
as being clearly prior to the 18th. In short he con- 
sidered them the celebrated QOsortaside. Rosellini, 
whom the succession of Rings prevented from here re- 
cognising that Dynasty, shrewdly remarked, that the 
row on the left of the visitor on entering must be the 
older, because it would be to the right of a person 
sitting in the chamber. These, he thinks, may be Kings 
from the 11th Dynasty downwards. The most remark- 
able circumstance however in the speculations of these 
various authors relating to this series seems to be, that 
in spite of the impossibility of explaining it, not one of 
them has doubted its genuine character. All took for 
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granted that the Kings, here represented, are historical, 
not supposititious rulers. Even the French and Italian 
scholars had no hesitation in asserting that they are 
Egyptian, and must in some mode or other have formed 
a series. The motives which led them to this opinion 
were a highly honourable sentiment of respect for histo- 
rical truth and for the principles of their own school of 
criticism. How could Tuthmosis (it occurred to them) 
in the most blooming period of Egyptian science and 
power, have represented foreign Kings as Egyptian, spu- 
rious Kings as historical, or a number of persons thrown 
together accidentally, as a regular historical series? Why 
should the series of Kings of Karnak be explained in an 
essentially different manner from those of Abydos, 
whose well-known Kings all stand in their historical 
order, just as do those of the smaller series in the 
Ramesseum and elsewhere? Their knowledge of the 
monuments must also have confirmed these critics in 
such more accurate views. For though none of them . 
had made a complete collection, as Lepsius afterwards 
did, of all the Royal Rings hitherto copied and published 
in Europe, still less had submitted them to critical colla- 
tion with each other— yet they knew well, especially in 
the second epoch of Champollion’s research, beginning 
with his arrival in Egypt, that other names, besides 
those of the so-called Osortaside, are found on contem- 
porary monuments. 

Unfortunately no one followed up this course. In 
England alone investigations were made into this the 
most remarkable of all chronological monuments, which 
has been the enigma of historical criticism. But the 
duty of an historian compels us to say that the scope 
of these investigations, although conducted by learned 
and estimable scholars, Mr. Cullimore in London, and 
Dr. Hincks in Dublin, seems to have been, rather, to 
get rid of a perplexing document, by moving the pre- 
vious question, than to extract information, or to seek 


Rn 
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the means of deciphering it. Mr. Cullimore admits 
indeed that the monument must be historical, but 
endeavours to show the probability of one portion of 
the series representing contemporary rulers or even 
Viceroys—and while he connects this indefinite idea 
with a very arbitrary arrangement of names in Erato- 
sthenes and Manetho, thinks he can succeed in restoring 
the Tablet as well as that of Abydos.®® Dr. Hincks 
struck out a shorter road. He denies all historical 
authority to the monument, because the order of Rings 
in the Osortasid Dynasty is not the correct one. But 
he himself perceived on closer scrutiny of the monu- 
ments, that this point had been settled rather hastily, 
and even had his misgivings that they belong to the 
13th Dynasty, and consequently to the Old Empire. 
But instead of following out this idea by further inves- 
tigation, he cuts away the road under his own feet, by 
discarding the Tablet which he did not understand, and 
by declaring the five series of Kings in Manetho, which 
are represented between the 12th and the so-called 
18th Dynasty, to be spurious, or, what is still bolder, 
contemporary with the 12th. 

The plan which we propose in attempting to sound 
and test the value of this document is briefly as follows. 
Nothing but a complete study of the monuments, con- 
joined with a critical treatment, and application of the 
Lists, can, as appears to us, by possibility lead to its 


63 J. Cullimore, Chronologia Hieroglyphica, read at the Royal 
Society of Literature in 1830, and printed in 1834 as an Appendix 
to the second part of the second volume of their Transactions— 
the Plates are at the end of this part. In consequence of a paper 
by the Rev. G. Tomlinson, Bishop of Gibraltar and Malta, on 
the Sarkophagus of king Nentef, which was read to that Society 
in 1835, the author attempted a justification of his restoration, 
entitled “Of the Upper or Collateral Series of Princes of the Hiero- 
glyphic Tablets of Karnak and Abydos.” Trans. of the R.S.L. iii. 1, 
p. 131, &c., printed in 1837. See Dr. Hincks’s Treatise on the 
Egyptian Stele, or Tablet (1842), quoted above. 
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explanation. But the Lists as well as monuments give, 
instead of fewer, actually more Royal Rings between 
Menes and the 18th Dynasty, than these formidable 
sixty-one oblige us to adopt. The more natural ques- 
tion therefore seems to be, not whether these represent 
a series of Kings, but whether they give them complete, 
and if not, what is the plan pursued? For the object 
of Tuthmosis may have been to represent the entire 
series of his predecessors on the throne, or rather those 
alone who were more or less connected with him by 
blood, he being a Diospolitan King and a Prince of the 
18th Dynasty. In either case he may have omitted 
some Kings— perhaps whole Dynasties or parts of 
them. If he were guided by near relationship, and 
direct lineal descent, he may have filled up the. series 
with Princes of the Royal Family, instead of the elder 
brothers or cousins only. This indeed seems clearly to 
be the case. For in the second row on the left side, 
the first two Rings, entitled Kings, are succeeded by 
six others, which, as far as they are preserved, are not 
represented as Kings, but as Princes. The one whom 
they succeed, however, is King Pepi-Apappus-Phiops, 
the chief of the 6th Dynasty, as noticed for the sake of 
better distinction in our Table. It must therefore be 
considered probable, that those Princes represent a 
younger branch of that family. Following the succes- 
sion of Rings suggested by the natural order of the 
Hieroglyphics, their ancestor Pepi is found in his proper 
place, before those whom we assume for the moment to 
be the younger branch. But the numbers which are 
attached to them show a deviation in both the lower 
lines from the natural arrangement by continuous 
numbers. My own conviction was from the first, in 
common with that of Lepsius, that the titles of the 
so-called Osortaside formed part of this series—and 
that—long before we became aware at Paris in 1838 
(through the kindness of Champollion Figeac, who 
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communicated to us the contents of his brother’s post- 
humous papers) that he too had been led to the same 
conclusion. But the discovery, first made by Lepsius, 
in consequence of his restoration of the Turin Papyrus, 
that those so-called Osortaside represented the 12th 
Dynasty of Manetho, which begins with Amenemes I., 
solved the enigma. It now appeared that the two 
chiefs of this Royal race, commonly called Amenemhe I, 
and Qsortasen I., both stand directly in front of 
Tuthmosis, the King who is offering sacrifice, the 
former in the 3rd, the latter in the 4throw. The other 
Kings of this family are ranged behind Amenemhe I. 
as their chief. The fact of the first of the race being 
in this prominent position indicates an intentional 
distinction, which is fully explained by the monuments. 
It is sufficient here to establish that the Rulers of the 
12th Dynasty are represented in this way; and that 
there is nothing unintelligible in that representation— 
nothing that ought to mislead us as to the principle of 
this historical arrangement. 

I have been fully convinced ever since my first 
restoration (in 1834) of the three Egyptian Empires, 
the middle one of which embraces the time of the 
Hyksos, that the 12th Dynasty of Manetho was the 
last complete one of the Old Empire, and that the 
throne of the Memphitic Pharaohs, according to the 
connection which that restoration enabled me to esta- 
blish between Manetho and Eratosthenes, passed with 
the 4th King of the 13th Dynasty over to the Shep- 
herd-Kings. From this it became probable that the 
Osortaside are the youngest of this series. Lepsius 
therefore concluded, that the Pharaohs of the time of 
the Hyksos are represented on the other, that is, the 
right side of the Tablet, many of the Rings of which 
likewise correspond with those in his collection of 
monuments. 

These views and discoveries form the basis of that 
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restoration of the whole Tablet, which I made in the 
beginning of the year 1840, and which will be explained 
in the 2nd and 3rd Book. It represents exclusively my 
own historical researches and their results. In the 4th 
Book I shall give a synopsis of the whole Tablet, as 
thus completely restored. It was only necessary here 
to establish the data from which my researches have 
proceeded. If in so doing I have taken anything for 
granted which is to be proved hereafter, it is with no 
other object than that of enabling my readers to form a 
clear general idea of the bearings of the question. 

Mention has frequently been made of “ Royal Rings,” 
and “ Royal Titles.” Of these, and of their gradual 
development, a detailed description will be given in the 
beginning of the second Book, by way of introduction to 
our commentary on the Rings of the Old Empire. That 
portion of the text has been preferred for this purpose, 
it being my intention in the last Section but one of this 
first Book, to place my readers in a position to read for 
themselves the Hieroglyphic signs to which the descrip- 
tion refers. 

It will therefore be sufficient to remind them that 
the Royal Rings of the Tablet of Karnak represent 
the so-called surnames, or, according to Lepsius, the 
Throne-names of the Pharaohs. They invariably begin, 
from the sixth Dynasty downwards, with the sun’s disk 
(ra). From this time forth the Proper, or Family 
name, as Rameses, Tuthmes, Psammetichus, is likewise 
regularly found on the monuments. These are the 
names by which the Pharaohs are distinguished in the 
Lists, and usually by the Historians. It is clear therefore 
that the monuments supply the connecting link between 
the Royal Tablet and the Lists. On those of the ear- 
liest period one Royal Ring only is found—but from and 
after the 6th Dynasty the larger monuments invariably 
add by the side of that Royal Ring, the Family Ring 
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containing the historical name, identical with that of 
the Lists. 

In conclusion we offer the interpretation of the names 
contained in these Rings according to the system esta- 
blished by Lepsius, for transcribing the Egyptian letters 
into the Latin alphabet. The form here used is not 
the Coptic but the old Egyptian, which is likewise that 
of the Sacred language. Where, as far as we know, 
the vowel of the syllable is never expressed, an eis used 
as the indefinite vocal sign, like the Hebrew Sheva. The 
hyphen (-) marks the beginning of a new word—the 
point indicates that the letter parted off does not belong 
to the root itself, but expresses an inflexion either pre- 
fixed or suflixed. 
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I. THE TABLET OF RAMESSES, OR SERIES OF KINGS OF ABYDOS 
[wiTH THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED TABLETS OF ABYDOS AND 
SAGGARAH, AND LIST OF THE BULLS AP18 }. 


(Lepsius’s Records, Plate II.) 


Ir the two series of Kings above examined have hi- 
therto been turned to but little account for the purpose of 
historical inquiry, the monument of the Great Ramesses, 
the series of Kings of Abydos, of about 150 years’ later 
date, has on the other hand been adopted since the epoch 
of its discovery as the most authentic basis of Hiero- 
glyphical research, and the surest test of every attempt 
to restore the 18th and 19th Dynasties. It is remarkable 
that this discovery, for which we are indebted to Mr. W. 
Bankes, took place in 1818—on the very eve of that of the 
Hieroglyphic alphabet. By the same gentleman the tablet 
was transcribed and a lithograph of its contents distri- 
buted among his friends; which was also published in 
1825 as the title-page of Mr. Salt’s essay. Unfortunately 
the first drawing of the monument, that of Caillaud, 
which Champollion made the basis of his researches into 
the 18th and 19th Dynasties in 1822, was inaccurate. 
Still it is very important, as it confirms upon the whole 
that of Bankes, and presents the monument in a more 
complete shape than that in which it has ever existed 
since that period. Burton, Felix, and Wilkinson, how- 
ever, soon made correct fac-similes of it, which are now 
the more invaluable, as the monument itself has subse- 
quently been still further mutilated, especially by a por- 
tion of it having been cut off by the Greek, Papandriopulo, 
in the service of the French Consul-General Mimaut. 
Mimaut despatched the Tablet to Paris, where the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum bought it at public auction 
in 1837 for 500/. It now adorns that collection, an ap- 
propriate companion of the Rosetta stone. For as the 
latter forms the basis of the discovery of the Hiero- 
glyphics, so the former, after the series of Kings of 
Karnak, is the oldest authentic chronological record in 
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the world. Rosellini made Wilkinson’s drawing the basis 
of his commentaries, with aremark upon the inaccuracy 
of Caillaud’s.® By Lepsius the Tablet of Abydos was 
finally published, for the first time, in complete perfection 
after the original. By this fac-simile the whole repre- 
sentation is at length made really intelligible, and not only 
has the termination of each side been ascertained, but 
also the supposition of a whole row of Kings having been 
lost from the top, fully disproved. Lepsius most fortu- 
nately found a clue for completing the lateral inscription 
opposite the King’s throne, which was much mutilated, 
and for interpreting the superscription which was en- 
tirely lost, as also the Hieroglyphics which connect the 
separate rows of Kings, on a monument, copied by Bur- 
ton from the Ramesseum.” Lepsius’s copy, therefore, 
is of decisive importance both for explaining the Tablet, 
and for restoring the entire Egyptian Chronology.>® 
The series of Kings of Abydos is sculptured in fine 
limestone on the wall of a chamber, now destroyed, 
within the Temple-palace built or restored by Rameses 
in that primeval royal city. -The lower part, comprising 
the legs, of a Deity swathed in bandages is seated on 
a throne, holding with both hands a Kukufa sceptre. 
Lepsius has restored this as Osiris, who may be here 
considered as the principal Lord of the West, and the 
Pluto of the Hades of the deceased Kings. He is look- 
ing towards a double row of Royal Rings, 26 in 
number, of so many Egyptian Kings, who are repre- 
sented seated under their Rings, swathed like Osiris, 
and wearing alternately the upper and lower portion of 
the Pschent, the sign of Lordship of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. Lepsius has restored the horizontal line of 
hieroglyphics, which was placed over their Rings as fol- 


5 Mon. Stor. i. 149, &c. Compare iii. A. 13, &e. 

55 Burton, Exc. Hierog. plate 56. Compare 57. 

6 In the following explanation of the Tablet I have availed myself 
of Mr. Birch’s suggestions, 
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lows: A libation to the Lords of the West, by the offerings 
of (i.e. offered by) their son the King Rameses, in his 
abode.” (This inscription is directly connected with the 
vertical lines or columns underneath it, containing the 
names of the Kings.) The libation is offered “ to” (in- 
dicated by the zigzag line of water) each King succes- 
sively “through” or “ from the offerings” (i.e. a dual 
offering because there are two names in each vertical 
- line) “ of King Rameses.” Now, judging from the two 
Tablets at Karnak, where the same King is offering to 
the Deities “ Phtha” and “ Ra in all their names,” and 
where the Divinities are on the left, and the King with 
his offerings on the right of the picture, the King 
Rameses must have been on the right of this Tablet 
when it was complete. The two perpendicular lines of 
hieroglyphics on the left, as restored by Lepsius from 
an analogous inscription, contain the speech of the 
Kings. They say : (The speech of the Lords [L.]) of 
the West to their son the creator and avenger, the Lord 
of the World, the Sun who conquers in truth, we our- 
selves elevate our arms to receive thy offerings and all 
other good and pure things in thy palace, we are renewed 
and perpetuated in the paintings of thy house, we beg to 
approach at thy side with thee, to rule it like the Solar 
gate of the heaven, where is the Sun for ever (?). Al- 
though therefore the votive inscription is entirely want- 
ing above, and only the lowermost part of the two 
hieroglyphic columns before the King is. preserved, both 
inscriptions nevertheless can be restored with such 
general accuracy, by means of the precisely similar one 
above referred to, as fully to establish the fact that the 
Tablet terminates with the upper of these two rows of 
Royal Rings. It must appear strange, no doubt, that 
the array of persons who are doing homage to the Great 
King, in the two nearest compartments of the second 
row, begins with his own Rings. But the very same 
representations occur in the Temple sculptures, and 
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especially in those of this identical King Ramesses. 
The earthly Sovereign is distinct from him who is one 
day to be enthroned under “the Lords of the Lower 
World,” and therefore is sacrificing to him, as a God, 
just as he might have done, in the Persian Mythology, 
to his Ized, or, in the Etrusco-Roman, to his Genius. 
The King receives from him in return thanks and the 
divine blessing. A twofold representation of royalty, 
both as an earthly and as a glorified king, seems also 
to occur on the sculptures of Persepolis.”” Darius and 
Xerxes appear in the former capacity—Cyrus, the 
founder of the Empire, as Ized. Here, however, one 
and the same King is delineated in both characters. 
Four and twenty Rings of this row still remain, so 
that in the two we have altogether 50. It was remarked 
in very early times that these Throne-Rings, or sur- 
names, represented the ancestors of the Great Ramesses 
in historical order, ranging back from his immediate, to 
his more distant, predecessors. The family names cor- 
responding with each of the surnames or Throne-names 
immediately preceding, and by which the Rings are 
usually known in History, were sought for and found in 
numerous monuments familiar to the European public, 
as well as in the Royal Rings transmitted from Egypt. 
For, as has been already remarked in speaking of the 
Tablet of Karnak, both names are, as a general rule, 
found together. It was subsequently observed that the 
next eleven Rings, which precede those of Ramesses, 
reached as far back as Ahmes-Amos, the chief of the 
18th, or, as others have preferred calling him, the last 
of the 17th Dynasty. These preceded several Rings of 
the so-called Osortaside—but the last nine in that row, 
that is, the most ancient, are entirely wanting. In the 


_ upper row, the oldest thirteen are likewise destroyed— 


but the other half of the series is more or less preserved. 
These names were unknown; but as the arrangement ot 
57 Ritter, Asia, viii. p. 78. 
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them was identical with that of those which are known, 
we can have no hesitation in considering them as his- 
torical. Were these, and those which are wanting, all 
Kings, and, if so, of which Dynasties? Were their an- 
cestors of the blood royal, and if so, of what race ? In 
other words—does the Tablet represent a pedigree, or 
a series of reigning Kings, and is the series, in the one 
or the other case, continuous, or (which we cannot doubt 
after our previous conclusions) does it comprise merely 
a selection of Kings or Princes, although in chronologi- 
cal order ? All these are questions, which have hitherto 
scarcely been so much as asked, still less has it ever been 
attempted to answer them, on the basis of a critical 
examination of the Monuments and Lists. No restora- 
tion of the Tablet was attempted, properly speaking, 
beyond the Rings of the so-called Osortaside. These 
too were supposed to be the immediate predecessors of 
the 18th Dynasty, and were called usually the 17th, 
sometimes also the 18th Dynasty; in both cases arbi- 
trarily, and, as we have already seen, beyond a doubt 
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erroneously. The immediate result however deduced 
by Lepsius from his discovery that those Osortasid® 
composed the whole of the 12th Dynasty, was the fact, 
that the Dynasties between the 12th and 18th are here 
omitted altogether. But this, according to the systeın 
of our restoration, means nothing more than that the 
Kings of the Hyksos period, represented on the Tablet 
of Karnak, find no place in that of Abydos. 

The subjoined synopsis gives a clear idea of this 
monument, to which we shall have so frequent occasion 
to refer in the following Books. We have annexed to 
the Kings of the 18th and 19th Dynasties the correspond- 
ing family names by which they are familiarly known, as 
tending to place in a more conspicuous light the impor. 
tance of the Tablet. They indicate at the same time 
the limits of the researches hitherto undertaken. The 
Rings of the so-called Osortasid® have also been marked 
according to their position in the 12th Dynasty, as a 
basis for collation with the Tablet of Tuthmösis. 
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[In the course of the last year the discovery of two 
new chronological Tablets has thrown a great light on 
the more obscure succession of the Monarchs of the 
early Dynasties. It is particularly valuable for the 
early Dynasties, as it offers an almost unbroken succes- 
sion from Menes, the first Monarch of the 1st Dynasty. 
Much is it to be regretted that Bunsen did not live long 
enough to see these lists, as they would have completed 
or modified some of his views on the chronology of this 
period. The first Tablet that was discovered is that of 
the tomb of Memphis, which will be subsequently de- 
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The two Cartouches 





The publication of the second Abydos Tablet is due 
to M. Duemichen, a young German Egyptologist, who 
sent a copy of it, at the end of the year 1864, to Dr. 
Lepsius at Berlin, by whom it was published in the 
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scribed, but itis not soimportant as that of Abydos, which, 
as a chronological sequence of kings, has this importance, 
that, as far as hitherto examined, the succession is con- 
firmed by the evidence of contemporaneous monuments 
and the order of the Turin Papyrus. The Karnak 
Tablet and the Memphian tomb, on the contrary, have 
displacements as well as omissions, and are constructed 
upon a principle as yet undiscovered. All these tablets 
and lists are of the age of the commencement of the 
19th Dynasty, having been sculptured in the reigns of 
Seti or Sethos I. and his son and successor Ramesses IT. 
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‘ Zeitschrift* für Aegyptische Sprache und Alterthums- 
kunde. The discovery of the Tablet is claimed by M. 
Mariette. The list of Kings is inscribed on a wall, on 


* Zeitschrift für Aegyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde, Oct. 
and Noy. 1864. s. 81. Taf. 
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the right hand of a passage, about sixty feet long, lead- 
ing into the Temple of Osiris at Abydos. The Tablet, 
unlike the other Abydos one, is complete, not a hiero- 
glyph being wanted to complete the inscription. It 
contains seventy-six royal names, arranged in two rows, 
and proves the conjecture of Lepsius to be right, that the 
former Tablet of Abydos had a third series. The latter 
portion of the new Tablet of Abydos coincides with the 
old one, with this exception, that it was made by Sethos I. 
That Monarch, entitled ‘the perfect God, Sun, establisher 
of Truth, King of the Upper and Lower world, Lord of the 
world,’ stands on the left of the picture, wearing a helmet, 
and dressed in a royal tunic, stands holding a censer in 
his left hand, and elevating his right in adoration to the 
names of the Kings. His son, Ramesses II., represented 
as a boy wearing the youthful lock of hair called sut, 
like Horus, and dressed in a tunic, stands before him. 
He holds in each hand a roll of papyrus or stand of 
offerings—for the objects are not quite certain—with 
the inscription, ‘The invocations are pronounced by 
the prince heir of his body—beloved of him—Ramesscs 
justified.’ The royal names are arranged in two rows 
of thirty-eight cartouches in each, with a third row in 
which is repeated alternately ‘gift of the Sun, establisher 
of Truth, and of the son of the Sun Seti, beloved of Ptah.’ 
But the name of Seti is here represented, not by the 

me of the God, but by the variant of the tie or liga- 
ture, the well known Amulet of the 163rd Chapter of 
the Ritual. No doubt at this time, and in the Osiris 
Temple, the name of Seti had been changed for religious 
purposes.* The inscription over the whole series of 
names, inscribed on a horizontal above their heads, 
reads— Ä 

“Royal offering given to Ptah-Socharis, Osiris lord of 
the tomb, resident in the abode of the Sun, establisher 
of Truth [Seti I.] for ever, to the Kings of Upper 


- ® Deveria, Rev. Archéol. 1865. p. 51, has given a comparative 
Table of the Kings of all these Tablets. 
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Egypt, and the Kings of Lower Egypt, made by the 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, the Sun the estab- 
lisher of Truth, the son of the Sun Seti, beloved of Ptah; 
thousands of bread, of drink, of oxen, of fowls, incense, 
wax, clothes, fabrics, wine, of divine food, given by the 
Sun establisher of Truth [Seti I.]” to each King men- 
tioned individually. The condition of the Monarchy 
will be seen by the table appended to this section. 
From Menes to Unas, the last King of the 5th Dynasty, 
there are thirty-three Monarchs. Supposing these Kings 
to have followed in succession, and there to be no con- 
temporaneity, the space of time represented, taking an 
average of reigns, would be 800 years from the founda- 
tion of the Monarchy. Compared with the lists of 
Manetho, nearly all the Kings given in that author are 
found as far as this, but the Monarchs registered after the 
5th are by no means so complete, the list wants Nito- 
cris and her successors of the 6th Dynasty, and only two 
Monarchs of the 11th Dynasty are mentioned; while, 
owing to the silence of the Greek lists, it is not possible 
to divide the intermediate Kings into clearly distinct 
Dynasties, or to decide whether they are the immediate 
successors of the 6th. The 12th follows in its usual 
succession, with the omission of Sebeknefru or Scemio- 
phris; but the Shepherds, or their contemporary native 
princes who ruled the Thebans, are omitted, and there 
is a lacune still to fill up between the last King of the 
12th and the first Monarch of the 17th or 18th Dynasty. 
Still the Tablet is a great gain to science ; and as a con- 
temporary monument of Senta, the 15th King, is in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, it is probable that it was | 
prepared not from tradition, but from monuments ac- 
tually existing at the time of Seti]. A fuller critical 
detail of the names of these early Monarchs, and com- 
parison of them with Erosthenes and Manetho, will be 
subsequently found, after the description of the Turin 
Papyrus. 
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TABLET OF SAQQARAH. 


The inscription in this tomb was also made in the 
reign of Seti I., by a functionary named Tunaru or Tal, 
at Memphis, discovered by M. Mariette in 1860; the 
publication of it was delayed till 1864, in the hopes of 
discovering some missing fragments necessary to com- 
plete the series of royal names. These, however, have 
not been found. The Tablet of Saqqarah is by no 
means so important as the Abydos Tablets. Executed 
for a public functionary, and placed in a private tomb, 
it has not that official character or accuracy which cha- 
racterizes the Temple Lists of Abydos. The order of the 
12th Dynasty is inverted, the name of: Menes omitted, 
and the order of the cartouches very different from that 
of the other Tablets. The Kings who are interposed 
between the 6th and the 12th Dynasties are omitted in 
the Tablet of Saqqarah—so are the Shepherds, whom all 
Lists conspire to exclude, except that of the Turin Papy- 
rus. Altogether there are the cartouches or names of 
fifty-eight Kings, arranged in two rows in a retro- 
grade succession, the first name commencing on the 
left hand of the lower row, the last terminating on the 
right of the upper. The reasons which induced the omis- 
sion of the intermediate Kings are not clear; for, 
supposing they were Monarchs not recognized as Kings 
of Memphis, who were the Monarchs who then reigned, 
and why do not corresponding Monarchs appear? The 
only answer appears to be that this list was an excerpt 
of the most remarkable Monarchs from the commence- 
ment of the Empire till the age of Sethos, arranged 
in a chronological sequence not strictly correct, and 
omitting certain Monarchs. Still, the omission of Menes 
and his family is remarkable and unintelligible, for 
Menes was not only the first Monarch of the Empire, 
he was the King who founded Memphis, and it was 
named after him. 
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This List was discovered in the tomb of two persons, 
named Nekht and Tunari, at Saqqarah. It represents 
the deceased Tunari, a conductor of royal festivals, a 
hierogrammateus or royal scribe, a heb or reader, and 
her-ga or superintendent standing in the act of adora- 
tion to Osiris, whose mutilated figure is at the other 
end of the picture. The object of the representation is 
expressed in the accompanying legend :—“ A royal offer- 
ing to the Kings of Upper and Lower Egypt to each 
Osirian and justified Monarch [here follow each of their 
names from the King]; the Sun powerful in Truth, ap- 
proved of the Sun; the son of the Sun Ramessu, beloved 
of Amen Ra, may they grant to the Osirian conductor of 
festivals of the Gods, superintendent of the building of all 
the royal monuments, royal scribe, reader, superintendent 
Tunarui, justified son of Paser, to receive the viands which 
come before them daily.” M. Mariette observes that 
amongst the blessings reserved to the blest in the future 
state is that of being admitted into the society of the 
Kings of Upper and Lower Egypt.* Twelve of these 
Monarchs indeed appear in one of the regions of the 
Hades, through which the Sun passed at one of the hours 
of the night. Six are of Upper and six of Lower Egypt. 
The number was symbolical, but the selection of Kings 
was no doubt historical, they were a mythic dodekar- 
chy. Both here and at Abydos they appear as con- 
templar Gods to Ptah or Osiris, and replace the seventy- 
two Gods, or assessors of the dead of the judgment 
scene. Evidently they had a worship rendered to them, 
masses or litanies said for them, and certain provisions 
of food, meals of the dead or divine food, offered to 
them daily, probably in the Hephaisteum of Memphis. 
The deceased prays that his soul, or rather himself, may 
partake of this heavenly banquet daily, and eat either 
of the food which is daily brought into their presence, 


* Revue Archéologique, 1864. ii. Pte. p. 169. La Table de Saq- 
qarah, par M. Mariette. 
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or which comes from their presence daily. In this food 
the divine life consisted or depended, the Gods like 
mortals requiring a daily banquet for their support. 
The condition of the Tablet is this,—there are nineteen 
names from Miebais of the lst Dynasty to Shafra of 
the 4th, then five names wanting. These are fol- 
lowed by twenty-four names from User raf of the 5th 
to Amenophis I. of the 17th Dynasty. After this is 
another lacune of five royal names, which is closed by 
the mutilated portions of the names of Amenophis III., 
Horus, Seti I., and Ramesses II. In all there are 
fifty-eight names in two rows of twenty-nine names 
each. 


THE SERAPEUM. 


In 1850, M. Mariette, the keeper of the Egyptian 
Museum in the Louvre, who had been employed to 
search for Coptic manuscripts in Egypt, discovered the 
remains of the Serapeum at Memphis, and the tombs of 
the Apis which were attached to it. The excavations 
continued till 1852. The accidental uncovering of some 
_ sphinxes in the plains of Saqqarah led to the discovery of 

the dromos or avenue, which had been made in a curve 
to avoid injuring the tombs of the great cemetery of that 
place, lying NW. of the Pyramid of Saqqarah; and 141 
sphinxes of calcareous stone, lying in situ, communicated 
between the Egyptian Serapeum and that built in the 
time of the Greeks, and described by Strabo, in whose 
day the sands had already made great incursions and 
partially covered the sphinxes. The Egyptian building 
lay at the west end of the dromos, and consisted of a 
temple apparently founded in the reign of Ramesses II., 
of the 19th Dynasty, by Shaemuab, but subsequently 
repaired by Nectanebes I. of the 30th Dynasty. Its 
winged figures of boys and genii, with chimeras and 
monsters, were found on each side of the temple and on 
the wall. The edifice had evidently continued to be em- 
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bellished till the days of the Ptolemies, if not of the 
Romans. The Greek Serapeum was at the east end of 
the dromos of sphinxes, and, built under the Ptolemies, 
continued to be embellished as late as the days of the 
Emperor Julian, if not later. In the vicinity of the 
Egyptian Serapeum, and at the sides of the dromos, 
were the subterraneous tombs and the mortuary chapels 
of the sacred Bulls. The Serapeum, its organization, 
and position were already known from the Greek 
Papyri discovered on its site, recording various circum- 
stances connected with its administration from the 18th 
to the 24th year of Ptolemy Philometor, B. c. 157. 

It is not necessary to enter into the details of the 
later Serapeum, the interest of the discoveries of 
Mariette arising from the light shed on the chronology 
by the sepulchral and votive Tablets dedicated to the 
mummies of the Bull Apis from the 18th Dynasty to 
the Romans. These Tablets record the dates of the 
discovery, the enthronement, and the death of the 
Bull; sometimes accompanied by the regnal years of 
the monarch under whom they happened. Certain 
differences distinguished the sepulchres of the Bulls 
mummied under the earlier and later Dynasties. Under 
the earlier monarchs of the 18th and 19th Dynasties, 
the entrance to the sepulchre of the Bull, which was 
excavated in the rock at the side of the dromos, was 
surmounted by a tetrastyle mortuary chapel, placed 
over the sepulchral chamber, which was excavated in 
the rock below. This chamber had a flat roof, while 
the mortuary chapels had on their surrounding walls the 
Tablets recording the death of the Bull, or the homage 
of his worshippers. These chambers were chiefly dis- 
posed along a subterraneous passage, which was com- 
menced in the reign of Amenophis III., and completed 
in the 53rd year of Psammetichus I]. Greater magni- 
ficence prevailed after that period. The roofs of the 
sepulchral chambers. were vaulted, and their walls 
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revetted with slabs of limestone from the quarries at 
Tourah, the use of mortuary chapels was abandoned, and 
the Tablets placed on the walls of the tombs. After the 
reign of Darius the tombs were of inferior size and 
grandeur, but still continued to be constructed, the last 
dated one being that of Ptolemy Euergetes II., 2.c. 117. 
The Bulls, or rather the principal portions of them, 
were mummied, and placed in coffins or sarkophagi of 
granite, some of which were about twelve feet high 
and fifteen feet long, and weighed some tons. These 
were lowered into the tombs in a peculiar manner. 
Almost all are plain and uninscribed. The tombs were 
arranged in two galleries or tunnels, the first contain- 
ing twenty sepulchres, the other fifty-eight. It was in 
a building called the Apeum, attached to the Egyptian 
Serapeum, that the sacred Bull passed his days, along 
with the cow his mother, and other cows attached to his 
suite. He was supposed to be engendered by the action 
of the moonbeams,* or some other supernatural cause, 
and to be the ‘second life’ of the God Ptah—either 
his visible appearance in the world, or else an emana- 
tion or transmigration of that demiurgus. Although the 
duration of his life could not in itself compose a cycle, 
yet he was not allowed to attain a greater age than a 
quarter of a century, or twenty-five years, and was 
destroyed if he survived that span of existence. Hence 
the succession of the Apis formed the Apis-Cycle, a 
supposed solar period of the conjunction of the Sun 
and Moon. The Apis symbolized the increase of the 
Nile, and after death only was identified with Osiris, and 
then called Osiris-Apis, or Serapis, although the classi- 
cal authorities have confounded this title. Sixty-four 
mummies were found; about 600 Tablets and several 
thousand small objects were discovered in the course of 
the excavations. The chronological results till the 


* Suidas, v."Arıec; Pliny, N. H. viii. 46; Polyhistor, c. 32. 
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Ptolemies are tabulated below. After Darius they can 
scarcely be considered essential to chronology.* 


LIST OF THE BULLS APIS. 


Date of Birth. | Inauguration. Death. 
1. Amenophis III. Unknown. Unknown (died be- 
fore it had horns). 
2. Unknown. „ Reign of Amenankh- 
ut. 18th dyn. 
3. ” ” Reign of Horus, 18th 
dyn. 
5. ” 9 Reign of Ai, 18th dyn. 
6. „ ” Seti I, 19th dyn. 
7 ” ” 16th yr. Ramesses II., 
19th dyn. I 
8 ” 26th yr. Ramesses IT. 
” 19th dyn. 
9. ” , 30th yr. Ramesses II., 
19th dyn. 
10. „ „ Reign of RamessesIL, 
19th dyn. 
11. „ „ „ 
12. „ „ „ 
13. ”„ „ „ 
14. „ ” ” 
15. ” ” 26th yr. RamessesIII., 
20th dyn. 
16. ” ” Reign of Ramesses 
.» 20th dyn. 
17. „ „ Reign of Ramesses 
Al., 20th dyn. 
18 ” ” Reign of Ramesses 
IL, 20th dyn 
19 ” ” Reign of Ramesses 
V., 20th dyn 
20 ° „ „ „ 
21. 93 „ 93 
22. 99 + „ 
23. ” ” „ 
24. 99 „ Unknown. 
25. . . „ 
26. ” 9 . 
27. ” ” 23rd gr: Osorkon IL, 
20t gm 
28. „ ” 14th yr. Takellothis I. 
29. ” ” 28th yr. Sheshonk III. 


* Mariette, Serapeum, fol. Paris ; Choix de Monuments,4to. Paris, 
1856; Atheneum Frangais, 1855, 1856 ; Mémoire sur une Repré- 
sentation, 4to. Paris, 1856; Lepsius ueber den Apiskreis; Zeitsch. 
d. Deutsch. Morgenland. Gesellsch. 1853, Leipzig; Von Gumpach, 
Zwei Chronologisch. Abhandlung. 8vo. 1854. 
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Date of Birth. 


Inauguration. 


. 28th yr. Sheshonk III. | 28rd yr. Sheshonk III. 
20t 


Death. 


and yr. Pamai, 20th 


hd (1st Paophi). yn. 

81. Unknown. Unknown. 4th RR Sheshonk IV., 

32. ” „ 11th yr. Sheshonk IV., 
20th dyn. 

83. 11th yr. Sheshonk 1V, | 12th yr. Sheshonk IV. | 37th yr.Sheshonk IV,, 

(4th Pharmuthi). (bur. 27th Athyr). 

34. Unknown. Unknown. 6th yr. of Bekenrenf, 
24th dyn. (5th 
Thoth). 

35. „ ” 2nd yr. Sabaco. 

36, ” ” 24th yr. of Tahraka 
(bur. 23rd Phar 
muthi). 

37. 26th yr. Tahraka, 26th yr. Tahraka (9th | 20th yr. Psametik I. 

Pharmuthi). (bur. 28rd yr. Psa- 
metik I., 25th Pao- 

38. Unknown. Unknown. 52nd yr. Psametik I. 

39. 53rd yr. Psametik I. | 54th yr. Psametik IL, | 16th yr. Nekao (6th 

(19th Mechir). (12th Athyr). Lnophi, bur. 16th 
olak). 

40. 16th Nekao (7th Pao- | Ist Psametik II. (9th | 12th Oucphrie (12th 

phi). Epiphi). Pharmonthi, bur. 
21st Payni). 

41. 5th 5th yr. Amasis IT. (18th | 28rd yr. Amasis II. 


. Amasis II. 
(7th fhoth). 


42, 
43. 8rd yr. Darius. 


Til. 


Payni). 
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(6th Phamenoth, 
bur. 16th Pashons). 
6th_ yr. Cambyses 
(Epiphi). 
4th yr. Darius (8rd Pa- 
shons, bur. 5th yr). | 


(Lepsius’s Records, Pi. II—VL) 
Tue French Consul-General Drovetti, celebrated since 


the days of Napoleon for his love for Egyptian art, 
brought to Europe a roll of Papyrus, which, with the 
rest of that splendid collection despised by the Bourbons, 
fell to the lot of the Turin Museum. It lay there neg- 
lected as a mere mass of illegible fragments until dis- 
covered by Champollion in 1824, who inserted a notice 
of it in a scientific Journal.® He saw at once that this 
Papyrus contained a List of royal Egyptian Dynasties, 
and undertook to arrange the principal fragments, pass- 
ing over those of smaller dimensions. Seyffarth in 1826 
found this MS. to be 6 feet long by 14 inches in height, 
61 Bulletin Universel, Nov. 6, 1824. 
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and arranged in 12 columns, each of which contains 
from 26 to 30 lines, and almost as many names of Kings. 
There were vestiges of more than 200 Kings, and from 
the number of unconnected fragments there must have 
been at least 250. On the back were calculations in which 
the name of Ramses occasionally occurs. This circum- 
stance would seem to establish the 19th Dynasty, or the 
first epoch of the New Empire, aa the date of the compi- 
lation. Several other considerations tend also to this 
conclusion. No single name of the 18th or 19th, much 
less of any later Dynasty, occurs in the List. The Hiera- 
tic character however is so precisely the same as that of 
the other MSS., which, from their superscription or sub- 
scription, clearly belong to that epoch, that we cannot 
do otherwise than adopt it, even upon paleographical 
grounds—grounds which are at least as good as those 
familiarly applied to Greek and Latin MSS. ~ 

To Seyffarth belongs the signal merit (and we have a 
double pleasure in admitting it, considering as we do 
his other attempts in the department of Egyptian re- 
search to be completely abortive) of having spared no 
pains in restoring the invaluable MS. in a durable man- 
ner, and in reconstructing with scrupulous fidelity, or at 
least in securing, the smaller pieces which Champollion 
had thrown aside. 

This fact was communicated by the curators of that 
collection to Lepsius when engaged in studying those 
treasures in 1835. He took an accurate and complete 
copy of the whole. Unfortunately however, some por- 
tions of it, which Champollion had both seen and copied, 
and which Salvolini published after his death, were no 
longer to be found. In the year 1838 he obtained an 
insight into the labours of Champollion at Paris, by 
the kindness of his brother, and a communication of 
Seyffarth’s arrangement of the fragments, through Mr. 
Samuel Birch of the British Museum. He found that 
both those scholars had in reality made the same ar- 
rangement, in 12 pieces. When in the year 1840, Lep- 
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sius’s discovery of the 12th Dynasty of Manetho in that 
Papyrus rendered it important to have an exact copy 
of that one line of the fragment in which there was a 
different reading in Salvolini and Champollion—he 
undertook a second journey to Turin expressly for the 
purpose of dissipating even the shadow of a doubt as to 
the actual state of the Record. His present publication 
of the fragments is therefore as scrupulous and correct 
a copy as has ever yet appeared of any monument of 
antiquity. We shall not here anticipate either the 
detailed explanation of its contents, which he himself 
has promised on his return from Egypt, nor the results 
of our own investigations; we shall be contented for 
the present to place before our readers the general 
bearings of these results on the progress and prospects 
of Egyptian historical research. 

The List began (in the first volume of the fragments) 
with the Dynasties of the Gods. Six names are pre- 
served—Seb (Chronus), Osiris, Seth (Typhon), Horus, 
Thoth, and Ma (Truth)—by the side of the 7th, in 
whose name Salvolini fancied he discovered the Hawk, 
Lepsius found the number 400 appended. According 
to him, 3140 years are ascribed to Ma, and to Thoth 
probably 3226. By the side of one of the Dynasties of 
Gods, or, as is more probable, at the conclusion of those 
of the Heroes or Manes (the provincial Dynasties prior 
to Menes), stands, according to Salvolini, the subjoined 
notice : 

“Sum total: 23 reigns, 5613 years, .... months, 28° 
days.” 

This shows clearly the arrangement of the Egyptian 
Royal Lists. They were divided into Dynasties— 
by the side of each King the length of his reign was 
registered, and each Dynasty closed with the summing 
up of the Kings, and of their years of reign. Thecom- 
mencement of a new Dynasty, or a division in the 
same Dynasty, is indicated by red characters. 

VOL. I. F 
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In the second column the names of Menes and Athotis 
are preceded by computations, which unfortunately we 
are unable to interpret. Thus in line 9 behind Ho- 
rus we read, “13,420 years,” and then follows: 

“ Kings up to Horus, 23,200 years” (the decimals may 
have dropped out). Next to this come two mutilated 
data, where however the name of Menes can yet be 
recognised (lines 11, 12.)—the 13th row still exhibits 
that of Athotis, the son and successor of Menes, ac- 
cording to the Lists. 

Lepsius has arranged the remaining Rings of mortal 
Kings in three great masses, in the following manner: 


First: for the Old Empire: 
(a) beforethe 6th Dynasty (ter- 
minating with 3 Kings of 
the 5th) - - +  -84 Kings, in 10 frag. 
(b) from the 6th upto the 12th, 
closing with the latter -20 Kings, in 6 frag. 


Making in all for the Old Empire 54 Kings, in 16 frag. 
Secondly: for the Middle Empire 

(Hyksos period) - - +65 Kings, in 6 frag. 
Altogether therefore, before the 

restoration of the Empire 119 Kings, in 22 frag. 


The details will be reserved for their proper place, 
as far as they are as yet capable of historical treatment. 
It will here be sufficient to premise, that several of the 
10 fragments, ascribed by Lepsius to the first five 
Dynasties, ought, in our opinion, to belong to the series 
of Provincial Kings before Menes. Of the number of 
these last we find some details in Manetho, but of their 
names we know literally nothing, except from some 
notices of Diodorus, which have hitherto been misunder- 
stood. On the other hand, it can hardly be doubted 
upon any critical ground that the 6 fragments with the - 
65 Kings belong to the Middle Empire. Not only can 
we show from the monuments that none of the names of 
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those Kings belong to the Old or New Empire, but even 
that a considerable number of them occur on contempo- 
raneous monuments of the Middle Empire. The Egyp- 
tians therefore (as our previous investigation showed to 
be probable) really possessed in the beginning of the 
New Empire registers of the Royal Families of its 
Middle period. ‘lhe mere state of mutilation, deplo- 
rable as it is, in which the fragments of these ancient 
registers have reached us, could never be a suflicient 
excuse with any sound critic, for evading the attempt 
to analyse and restore the original succession of the 
individual names which they contain. The researches 
of Lepsius have done away with all apology for such 
precipitation, such want of critical industry or honesty. 
Whoever has been in the habit of scrutinising Papyri 
is aware that the fibres of that material supply 
still nicer criteria for the detection of any false or 
uncertain arrangement of the fragments, than the 
characters with which it is inscribed. ‘he Directors 
of the Museum at Turin afforded Lepsius an oppor- 
tunity of submitting the labours of Seyffarth to a rigid 
test of this kind, and the result of this investigation 
is now before the world. A transcript made by Lepsius 
of the existing Rings of the Papyrus, from the Hieratic 
into the Monumental character, will, it is hoped, shortly 
be published in the complete collection and interpreta- 
tion, which he has promised us, of all the Royal Rings 
hitherto discovered®, and will enable the historical stu- 
dent more fully to understand and appreciate its value. 

One circumstance, however, deserves more particular 
mention in this place. We may venture to assume 
from the investigation of the monuments of the Old 
Empire, that, in it, joint reigns occur, and especially 

62 Announced by the editor of the “ Todtenbuch ” under the title 
of “The Book of the Egyptian Kings, a Chronological Catalogue of 
all the names of the Egyptian Kings in genealogical connection, from 
the Dynasty of the Gods and Menes down to Caracalla, &c., quarto.” 


[Since published; Lepsius, Königsbuch der alten Aegypter, 4to. 
Berlin, 1858.—S. B.] 
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in the 12th Dynasty, one of those preserved in the 
Papyrus. But neither here, nor elsewhere in this re- 
cord, are several kings specified as reigning contempo- 
raneously. Suchco-regentsconsequentlymay be assumed 
to have been either entirely omitted, perhaps with the 
exception of the elder one, or the one whose reign was 
of longest duration; or their names, where at least 
of the same family, may have been all introduced in 
the usual dynastic succession, one after the other. If 
the latter hypothesis were preferred, we should have, 
in this oldest record of Egyptian Chronology, a method 
directly opposed to the system of a Chronological Canon. 
We may call it the Dynastic, its aim being to regis- 
ter every sovereign, whether contemporaneous or suc- 
cessive. In this case, as many years of reign will have 
been assigned to each of the co-regents, as he really 
had a share in the government. Admitting this to be 
correct, the sum total of the reigns recorded in such 
or such a Dynasty will still be considerably greater than 
the duration of the Dynasty; that is, than the time 
intervening between the beginning of the first, and the 
end of the last reign. 

In conclusion, we would remark that the Rings trans- 
ferred from the Papyrus to our Tables of Kings, have, 
where necessary, been marked with the letter p, those 
which are taken from the Royal Rings of Karnak or 
Abydos, with k or a. Those without any mark at all 
are such as are known from other miscellaneous, chiefly 
contemporaneous, monuments. 


C. 
MANETHO THE SEBENNYTE AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 
I, MANETHO’S PERSONAL CHARACTER. 
(See Appendiz of Authorities, Part I.) 


“Q Eayrt! Egypt!” (it is said in one of the Hermetic 
books—the dialogue between Hermes Trismegistus 
and Aisculapius) “fables alone will be thy future his- 
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tory—wholly incredible to later generations ..... 
and nought but the letter of thy stone-engraved monu- 
ments will survive.” 

Manetho, the most distinguished historian, sage, and 
scholar of Egypt, has shared the fate of his country. The 
man, whom all our ancient authorities mention with re- 
spect—the historian, endowed, as the sober Allian says®, 
with consummate wisdom, is become almost a Mytho- 
logical personage, with whom we have ceased to connect 
any clear and definite idea of personality. His works, 
with the exception of a few fragments, have been swept 
away by the destructive hand of time, while his fair 
fame has been obscured by the frauds of later writers, 
usurping his name in order to give respectability to 
their own dreams—and by the indifference of modern 
commentators. Many even imagine they are exercising 
sound criticism, by placing him, as a liar and impostor, 
in the same category with those who have appropriated 
his name. The Egyptologers themselves, while con- 
vinced by the Monuments of the historical truth of his 
Royal annals (for their “ stone-engraved” word speaks 
too clearly in his favour), have hitherto denied him the 
poor amends for their injustice, of a serious attempt to 
restore those annals to order—a task, indeed, for the 
full accomplishment of which the means were as yet 
scarcely at hand. They have dearly paid the penalty 
of this negligence in their own works. The greater 
part of their historical errors and perplexities arise 
from the fact of their having begun to restore Egyptian 
Chronology and History, without any previous clear 
idea of the origin and value of our present Lists, and 
their connection with Manetho’s historical work. 

There is nothing more disheartening to the historian, 
nothing more unprofitable to the inquirer, than to be 


63 Elian, H. A. x. 16. We find all the passages upon Manetho 
tolerably complete, but as usual without critical method (in Fabr. 
Bibl. Gr. ii. 33.). 
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thrown back upon authorities, of whose historical per- 
sonality no definite idea can be formed. It is only 
where such a personal identity is clearly perceptible as 
to time, national feeling, education, and habits, that 
we can understand and appreciate his reports. We 
should then be able—as it would also be our duty—to 
distinguish between what was within, and what beyond 
his power to record. 

Now we believe that such an identity can be proved 
in the case of the Sebennyte. It certainly can only be 
brought home in its fullest extent to the mind, which 
he himself has led by the hand through the periods, 
monuments, and traditions of which he treats. We 
shall, therefore, again revert to this important matter 
of his Personality in the Fourth Book. We consider 
ourselves, however, already competent to point out to 
the reader the light in which his portrait should be 
contemplated. We shall, we trust, be able to put an 
end for the future to all possibility of confusion, on the 
part of any candid inquiries between the genuine and 
spurious Manetho. The settlement of this question at 
the outset is indispensable to the progress of all critical 
research in the field of Egyptian historical antiquity. 

Manetho is known to the ancients as a priest of Se- 
bennytus™, living in high estimation at the court of 
the first Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, surnamed Soter. 
When that King, in consequence of a vision, caused a 
colossal image to be brought from Sinope to Egypt, 
Timothy the Interpreter, and Manetho the Sebennyte 
were commissioned, as we learn from Plutarch, to exa- 
mine it. Their decision, that the God whom it represented 
was Serapis, the Osiris of the Lower World, or Pluto, 
induced the King to decree a temple and appropriate 
rites to that deity. It is probable that Manetho also 

& Plut. de Is. et Os. c. 9. p. 354. W.: MaveOicg 6 Zebevvirnc (read 


Zebevvurns, from Semenut). 
65 Plut. de Is. et Os. c. 28. p. 362, and Wyttenbach on this passage. 
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lived under Ptolemy Philadelphus II., since the authors 
of the “ Apotelesmata” and the Book of Sothis (orthe 
Dogstar), who usurped his name—if they be not one and 
the same person—dedicated their forgery to that King. 
The title of High Priest of Heliopolis, ascribed to the 
genuine Manetho, is probably fictitious, and equally 
erroneous the statement in Suidas®, that he was, ac- 
cording to some, a Diospolitan. The same lexicographer 
ascribes to him the “ Apotelesmata,” in hexameter verse, 
the same, therefore, still extant. Here he appears 
already as a mythological personage. The sage and 
scholar could be a native of no other spot than the 
sacred Thebes, and must have lived and studied in that 
priestly city of ancient renown. It is self-evident that 
he belonged to the priestly caste. It is not impossible 
that he was High Priest of Egypt; but this rests on no 
authority but a variety of reading in Suidas”, and the 
pretensions of the Pseudo-Manetho of the Dogstar. 

His Egyptian name was clearly Manethöth, that is, 
Ma’-n’-théth, “he who was given by Thoth.”® This 
would, in Old Egyptian, be pronounced Thothma, and 
when translated into Greek corresponds to the name 
Hermödotus or Hermodörus. The form Manethoth is 
still found in some passages of the extracts from the 
Lists, especially in the superscriptions.© He is elsewhere 
called in these extracts Manetho—which may be con- 
sidered the most correct mode of writing it in Greek. 
Manethös again approaches to the Egyptian form. Ma- 
nethön is a complete Grecism. 

The Egyptian scholar evidently owes his high repu- 
tation to the merit of being the first who distinguished 
himself as a writer and critic upon religion and philo- 


66 Mavaidwe (read Mavedwc). 

67 Mavaidwc: rüc Alybwrov dpxeperc (the other MSS. have iepeve 
Alyvrrov. 

68 Possibly Maienthoth, “beloved of Thoth,” [S. B.]. 

69 See the Appendix of Authorities, A. III. and notes. 
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sophy, as well as chronologyand history ; using the Greek 
language, but drawing his materials from native sources, 
especially the Sacred Books. That he was “skilled in 
Greek letters” we learn from Josephus, who had no 
great feeling in his favour—and the extracts given by 
that author from his writings display a good historica 
style. | 


II. MANETHO THE SCRIBE. 


In the first chapter of this Section we have seen how 
closely history and doctrine were connected in the 
Sacred Writings of the Egyptians—that not only all the 
religious institutions of the country were embodied in 
their contents, but that they also formed a standard 
text-book of the Mythical Tradition of the primeval 
time, as well as of the real historical period. It is 
well known what a charm the study of Egyptian 
science and antiquity possessed for the great minds of 
Greece, and what efforts they made, especially after the 
time of Herodotus, to penetrate through the fantastic 
forms of their Gods and animal worship, to those mys- 
teries and ceremonies, in which they discerned a higher 
philosophy, and one more congenial to theirown. Egypt 
was to them the Sphinx, whose intellectual human 
countenance looked down upon them with an inquiring 
and perplexing gaze, and stimulated their efforts to solve 
the enigma of its animal body. Egypt was to them the 
primeval world—the given point, foreign yet akin to 
them, by which they were made conscious of their own 
existence in Universal History. They were dimly con- 
scious that by it might be lifted up the veil, which their 
own want of written tradition, and their all-powerful 
sense of the Beautiful, moulding every object according 
to its own ideal type, had thrown over the origin of 
their race and its religion. But Egypt remained a 
seven-fold sealed book to them. The errors of Hero- 
dotus they perceived, but found it difficult to correct. 
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Plato is the strongest proof of this. Whether he ever 
was in Egypt is doubtful—and the evidence on the 
affirmative side amounts to little more than such infer- 
. ence as may be derived from his knowledge of Egyptian 
lore, and the pleasure he takes in alluding to the coun- 
try and its affairs. Certain it is, however, that he 
exerted himself to solve even its chronological problem, 
with which he had less sympathy than with its doctrines 
and ideas. But he never advances beyond very general, 
and clearly inaccurate, data. Even Aristotle, the pro- 
fessional scholar and historical critic, confined himself, 
as we shall see, to a vague statement concerning the 
age of Sesostris, the original author of the division into 
castes. 

It is certain, also, that before the era of the Ptolemies, 
no native work was accessible to the Greeks, either on 
the Doctrine, the Chronology, or the History of Egypt. 
Manetho undertook to supply the deficiency in regard 
to each of these branches, and thereby formed an epoch 
in the research of the Greeks, and of the Egyptians 
themselves. We shall first endeavour to establish his 
claims to this merit, in respect to his theological and 
philosophical works. | 

“ Manetho, the Egyptian,” says Eusebius”, “ not only 
reduced the whole Egyptian history into a Greek form, 
but also their entire system of Theology, in his treatise 
entitled ‘The Sacred Book,’ as well as in other works.” 
Theodoret, in the second quarter of the 5th century, 
describes him as the author of a mythological work, 
or works, concerning Isis and Osiris, Apis and Sarapis, 
and the other Egyptian Deities.” 

70 Euseb. Prep. Ev. Prooom. ad lib. ii.: IHäoa» uev ody ryv Alyv- 
ariaxyy ioroplav eic xdarog rüc (EXAQvwy pereiAnge dwvilc, idiwe re cal 
ra xepl rüc car’ abroug JeoAoylac MaveBic 6 Alyurrug, Ev re} Eypayer 
iepg Bibdy, Kal Ev érépore abrov ovyypappaow. 

71 Theodoret, Serm. ii. de Therapeut. (p. 753. vol. iv. ed. Schw.): 


MaveOac dé ra wept “Iotdoc cat 'Ooipidog cat "Andog xal Zapdrıdog «al 
ray DrAwy Jewv ray Alyurriwv EuvdoAdynoe. 
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Suidas ascribes to him “ physiological and astro- 
nomical works ;” thelatter of which he distinguishes 
from the ‘ Apotelesmata,” although he considers these 
also as Manetho’s. The last circumstance is certainly 
suspicious. Yet Suidas, also, had access to genuine 
sources. Thus he quotes Manetho’s book on the “ Pre- 
paration of the Sacred Incense” (Kyphi), the genuine 
character of which, as we shall see in the sequel, 
admits of no doubt. And we know of no spurious 
work on Physiology or Astronomy, except the “ Apote- 
lesmata,” by the impostors who usurped his name. 
With regard to his physiological labours, however, we 
have other—probably better means of information. 

Diogenes Laertius, in the preface to his work, gives 
a description, unfortunately a very meagre one, of the 
Egyptian doctrine concerning the Gods and Justice 
(moral precepts and eivil institutions) according to 
Manetho and the younger Hecatzus of Abdera, the 
friend of Ptolemy Philadelphus.” As he had doubtless 
read and made extracts from Manetho, we may safely 
consider everything in the shape of matter of fact 
quoted by him as derived from that author. The title 
of the work—which Diogenes, it is probable, only knew 
through Hecatzus—was “A Compendium of Natural 
Philosophy.””® The description given of it by Diogenes 
is as follows :— The beginning (the first principle of 
things) is matter’‘; from it the four elements afterwards 
separated themselves, and animals were formed. The 
Deities are the Sun and Moon—the former is named 
Osiris, the latter, Isis. Their emblems are the Beetle, 
the Dragon (doubtless the Basilisk), the Hawk, and 
others. Statues and holy places are prepared for them, 
but the true form of God is unknown. The world had 
a beginning and is perishable—it is in the shape of a 


72 Diog. Laert. Prowm. §§ 10, 11. 
73 Tür vo Emırouı]. 74 "Apyay péy elvau bAny. 
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ball. The stars are fire,and earthly things are under 
their influence. The moon is eclipsed when it crosses 
the shadow of the earth. The soul endures and passes 
into other bodies. The rain is caused by a change in 
the atmosphere. Hecatzus and Aristagoras mention 
other physiological doctrines. They had laws also for 
Justice, which they ascribed to Hermes (Thoth). They 
paid divine honours to useful animals. They claim 
the invention of Geometry, Astrology and Arithmetic.” 

Although this meagre enumeration may not betray 
any profound conceptions of Egyptian wisdom, and 
Egyptian antiquities, but rather a homely, practical 
outline of the system—still, that very circumstance 
serves to mark more strongly the total contrast between 
the genuine Manetho, as known to the ancients, the 
priestly counsellor of the first Ptolemy, and the fantastic, 
dreamy, trifling impostor, with whom we shall hereafter 
become acquainted as the spurious Manetho. 

We have still, however, to consider one most im- 
portant authority relative to the contents of the theo- 
logical and philosophical writings of Manetho: namely, 
Plutarch’s valuable treatise on Isis and Osiris. Nothing 
can be better authenticated by the style, ideas, and 
evidence, than the genuine character of this work, 
composed by its author at Delphi, and dedicated to the 
High Priestess of that Temple, Kleia, who was likewise 
known from other authorities to have been his friend. 
Still it has not altogether escaped sceptical attack, owing 
to the very circumstance of its exhibiting so large an 
amount of Egyptian learning —a fact which cannot 
indeed be questioned. A critical survey of the purely 
Egyptian element of this system can indeed leave no 
reasonable doubt of its being mainly derived from the 
theological works of Manetho. This is proved, in some 
instances, by citation from those works on the part of 
other writers. In some again, Plutarch himself appeals 
to him by name. A critical review, therefore, of the 


t 
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connection between the two authors will also tend to 
throw a valuable light on the history of each. 

Plutarch quotes Manetho the Sebennyte, in express 
terms— but (according to his usual practice) without 
reference to any particular work—for the derivation of 
the Egyptian name, Zeus, Ammon —or rather Amun, as 
he correctly writes it. Manetho, he tells us, interprets 
the word as signifying the Hidden God.” Iamblichus 
gives the same interpretation—in every point of view 
a very rational and probable one— but without naming 
his authority.” 

Zlian on the other hand specifically quotes Manetho 
in explanation of the reason why swine’s flesh was for- 
bidden to the Egyptian Priests. He states it to be, that 
whoever tastes sows’ milk is attacked with scurvy and 
leprosy‘’:--another very rational interpretation. Plu- 
tarch’® quotes this circumstance likewise, as a reason 
why the Egyptians considered the hog an unholy (un- 
clean) animal. Manetho, therefore, must be his autho- 
rity, although not mentioned by him on this occasion. 
The reason may be, that he also gives another and a 
mystic reason for the prohibition — not derived from 
Manetho—namely, that at the New Moon the hog in- 
dulges his animal propensities. 

At the close of his work he explains with remarkable 
fulness of detail, and a liveliness of manner reflecting 


75 Plut. de Is. et Os. c. 9. p. 354. Tüv moAAörv vonlörtwr tdeov 
rap Alyuarlote dvopa Tod Acog elvaı rov AMOYN, 6 wapayovres hueic 
"Aupwva Atyonev, Mavedwc ev 6 Zebevvurng TO Kexpuppevoy oleraı, Kal 
rv kpuey bro raurne ÖnAovodaı rijc gwrijc. 

76 Jamblichus de Mysteriis, viii. 3. p. 159. 

7” lian, H. A. x. 16: ‘Axotw dé xal Mavedüva (printed Mavac- 
Owra) roy Alyvarıov, ooblac sig axpoy EXnAaxdra ävöpa, eimeiv, dre 
yakaxrog vielov yevoaneroc GAGGy UxoripxAarat Kal Néxpac. 

78 Plut. 1.i.c. 8. p. 353: ‘Opolwe dé Kal ry by Ariepov Lüov fryovr- 
rac’ wg padtora yap öxeveodar Soxei rig ceAhyne POcvovenc, Kal ray ro 
yara myvdvrwy Eiavdei rad cwpara Atmpav cal Ywpixde rpayvrnrac. 
Compare Procl. ad Hesiodum, "Huep. v. 767: rv dé ctv Aviepov 
Alyvrriol pao, Ore pl&eot xalpeı kpurropéyne bro rov HAuov rüc DedG- 


rnc. See Wyttenbach upon this passage. 
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a deep interest on his subject, how the Kyphi, the sacred 
incense of the Egyptians, was prepared and mixed 
during the reading of the passage in the Sacred Books 
which referred to it. We have already observed that 
Suidas was acquainted with a special work of Manetho 
on the Kyphi. Plutarch expressly quotes his authority 
by name on two points of the greatest importance in 
the religious history of Egypt. One relates to the 
Egyptian names of Typhon, especially the most pro- 
minent and best authenticated—namely Seth.” An- 
other, Bebon, was, he remarks, generally held to belong 
not properly to Typhon, but to one of his attendants. 
He learned also from Manetho, that as the magnet is 
called the bones of Horus, so iron is called by the 
Egyptians “ the bones of Typhon.”® 

We have already called attention to the fact that the 
abolition of human sacrifices marks a memorable epoch 
in the religious history of Egypt, and that it took place 
under the Old Empire. Manetho related, says Plutarch, 
that in Eilethyia (the city of the mother of Isis) the 
sacrifice of the so-called Typhoneans was performed 
during the dog-days®'—human sacrifices namely, when 
the ashes of the victims were scattered to the winds. 
This account is derived doubtless from Manetho’s work 
on “Archeology and Devotion.” Porphyry quotes 


79 Compare Plut. 1. i. c. 49. p. 371. with c. 62. p. 376, from which 
we see that all the Egyptian names of Typhon are taken from 
Manetho: which in fact might have been expected. 

80 Plut. l. i. c. 62. p. 376. In all these passages the reading Mapé- 
Owe is preferable to the two others Maredoc and Maredwr. 

$1 Plut. 1. i. c. 73. p. 380: ’Ev ElAnOulac (already corrected by 
Marsham and Wyttenbach instead of Ié:@usac, which has no meaning 
at all) wédec Züvrac avOpwrove carexipxpacay, wo Mavébwe iorcpne, 
Tugwriove xadovvrec Kal ray régpay avrwv AcKpwvrec parlor «Kai 
dcéoretpovy. "ANAG rovTO ner Eöpäro pavépwe, Kal xa’ Eva kalpov Ev raic 
kuvaoiy huepaıc (& practice at variance with that of the sacrifice of 
the sacred animals, who in times of pestilence or other misfortune 
when prayers were unavailing, were led into a secret place, first fed, 
and then offered either as a sin-offering or for vengeance). 
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this same work to the following effect®?: “ Amosis 
abolished the practice of human sacrifices in Heliopolis. 
They were formerly performed to Hera (the mother of 
Isis). The victims were examined, and a seal was 
affixed to them, just as the calves ‘ without blemish’ 
are now examined and sealed. Three were sacrificed 
daily. Amosis ordered the same number of wax figures 
to be offered in their stead.” Thus it is explained why 
none of the extracts from Manetho’s historical work 
mention this custom, which was nevertheless well 
known to the ecclesiastical writers, and especially to 
Eusebius, the author of one of those extracts.® Ma- 
netho had described it in one of his works on “ Ancient 
Theology.” It is also important in a critical estimate of 
the facts transmitted by Porphyry relative to Egyptian 
customs—(not his own philosophical interpretation 
and speculation )—-for us to be aware that he knew and 
quoted the text of Manetho. Can it then be accidental 
that everything which has been quoted from the theo- 
logical works of Manetho by classical or ecclesiastical 
writers up to the time of Theodosius, indicates a man of 
sound reason and sobriety, and of extraordinary learning 
in the antiquities of his nation? That the dreamy and 
necromantic works which have been attributed to him 
by later writers were entirely unknown to them? And 
would this same inan, by altering the Lists of Kings, 
which we have now authentic proof he had before him, 
have stamped himself as a deceiver or an empiric? Or 
shall we make him responsible for the mistakes of 
epitomists and copyists, and the forgeries of later im- 
postors ? 

82 Porphyr. de Abst. p. 199. R.: KareAvoev Ev ‘HXwod wort rüc 
Alytrrov roy rij¢ avOpwroxroviac vépov “Apworc, wc naprupei Marebuc 
év ro wepi dpyaiopoi al eboebeiag. ‘EOuvovro de ry “Hpg’ Kal Edokıpalovro 
xadazep of Cyrovpervoe xadapoı pooyot Kal ovegpaytl opevor’ eBvovro de rijc 
hpépac rpeic, avO’ dy knpivouc éxéAevoev 6" Auwore rove icove arorideoda:. 

83 Euseb. Prep. Evan. iv. 16. Compare Theodoret, Serm. vii., 
de Therapeut. p. 895. vol. iv. ed. Schweig. 
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II. MANETHO THE HISTORIAN, AND HIS WORK. 


WE possess a better knowledge of this branch of his 
learned labours, than of the former. We have several 
passages in Josephus, translated literally from his cele- 
brated historical work, the title of which was “ Three 
books of Egyptian History.” It was in a narrative 
form, written in good Greek, and derived, according to 
his own statement, from the Egyptian records. Popular 
legends and ballads too he did not disregard, but in 
such cases, as Josephus himself admits, he did not 
conceal the sources of his information. We know like- 
wise from the same testimony, that he refuted and 
corrected the statements of Herodotus in many par- 
ticulars. When, however, some late writers®* quote a 
special work of Manetho against Herodotus, it may be 
questioned whether more can here be understood than 
an extract from his text—prepared perhaps for their 
own purposes by critical commentators on the Greek 
historian. 

It will be matter of less difficulty, with the assistance 
of the Turin Papyrus, to render the plan of his work 
intelligible. It was without doubt strictly Egyptian. 
The first volume contained the series of ante-historical 
Dynasties, prior to the thirty of the Egyptian Empire, 
commencing with the Dynasties of the Gods, and ending 
with those of mortal Kings. Then followed the first 
eleven historical Dynasties. The second volume began 
with the 12th and ended with the 19th. The third 
comprised the last eleven. This division is not exactly 
that of the three Empires, for the Old Empire closed 
with the third King of the 13th Dynasty, and the 
New began with the 18th. Yet it is impossible to 
overlook, in the arrangement of Manetho, the character 
of a genuine, historical, and artistic plan. As a purely 


& Eustath. ad Il. X. p. 857.: Mavedwr év rote mpoc ‘Hpddvror. 
Etym: M. Acovroxépoc’ MavéOwy Ev rq wpöc ‘Hpddoror. 
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historical division of the thirty Dynasties, that above 
hinted at—into three books of ten Dynasties each— 
might seem, on external grounds, the most natural. 
The reason why Manetho preferred a different method 
is not difficult to perceive. The last brilliant epoch of 
the Old Empire was the 12th Dynasty. The King, in 
whom the historian recognised the Hero of the Sesostrid 
Legends, belonged to it. The third King of the 13th 
Dynasty, as has been intimated, lost Memphis and his 
throne by the irruption of the shepherds. Then suc- 
ceeded a period of national degradation, extending over 
a long series of ages. Royal Egyptian Houses con- 
tinued indeed to reign at Thebes and Xois, but tributary 
and powerless. A long and arduous struggle ensued 
after this period of humiliation and oppression ; but 
the Holy City of the Empire was not reconquered, and 
the Empire restored, till the 18th Dynasty. One of its 
later Kings entirely freed the frontiers from the occupa- 
tion of the Hyksos. From the 19th Dynasty sprang 
finally Sesostris- Ramesses, the Hero of the New Empire, 
who avenged the shame of Egypt on Asia. As Ma- 
netho began his second book with the 12th Dynasty, its 
narrative opened with the glorious exploits of his Se- 
sostris, and closed with those of the King he calls the 
great Ramesside. The third book opened with the 
20th Dynasty, the commencement of which is a com- 
paratively flourishing epoch, and closed with the 30th, 
the last King of which, the younger Nectanebo, i is the 
last indigenous ruler of Egypt. Syncellus, in his im- 
portant passage on Manetho’s historical work®, states 
in precise terms that this was really its conclusion. 
This alone would be sufficient proof of the spuriousness 
of the 31st Dynasty, which still retains a place in our 
epitome, and contains the last three l’ersian Kings— 
Ochus, Arses, and Darius Codomannus. But the num- 


8 Chronog. p. 52. Appendix of Authorities, A. I. A tablet dis- 
covered by M. Mariette at Tanis, dated in the reign of Ramesses II. 
mentions 400 years from the Shepherd King Nubti to that mo- 
narch. Rev. Arch., 1865, p. 169—190. 
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ber, thirty, is evinced by various other arguments to be 
the genuine one of Manetho. 

We shall now take a close survey of the details of 
his historical system. 


Iv. MANETHO’S PRIMEVAL CHRONOLOGY.® 


WE are indebted to Eusebius, the Armenian, for the 
only certain knowledge we possess of this introductory 
portion of the first book. His corresponding extract of 
Syncellus is derived from the Pseudo-Manetho’s work 
on the Dog-star. 

Manetho, according to Eusebius, computed the whole 
period at 24,900 years. It was divided under three 
general heads—the dominion of Gods, Heroes, and Manes. 

1. The Dominion of Gods was divided into seven sec- 
tions, at the head of each of which was a different deity. 
The order is Vulcan, Helios, Agathodemon (i. e. Phtah, 
Ra, and Num, the Chnumis or Kneph of the Greeks and 
Romans). Then the four still preserved in the Papyrus 
—Chronus, Osiris, Typhon, Horus (i.e. Seb, Usiri, 
Seth, Hor). We can thus restore with certainty the 
first three reigns of the Papyrus. 

2. The Dominion of Demi-Gods. Eusebius calls the 
last of the rulers who succeeded the Great Gods—but 
whom he omits more nearly to specify—Bytis. Ac- 
cording to Jamblichus, Bitys (or Bitis, which is clearly 
the same name) was a prophet of Ammon, the King, 
i.e. Hyk, Ammon’s peculiar title. He interpreted the 
religious books of Hermes.” Here we have a being 
compounded of the Demi-God, the Hero, and the Pro- 
phet. Hermes-Thoth, decidedly an Egyptian God, was 
also the interpreter of the Divine Word, and the minis- 
ter and assistant of Ammon. We might therefore be 
entitled to consider Bitys as the last of the Heroes, were 


86 Appendix of Authorities, A. IL 
87 Tambl. de Myster. viii. 5. ix. 7. See Zoega de Obeliscis, p. 49. 
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it not for two subsequent notices of the heroic age. It 
may hence be assumed that Manetho made the Inferior 
Deities succeed the seven Great Gods. This is clearly 
the case, not only in the Pseudo-Manetho, where they 
are called Demi-Gods, but also in the Papyrus. We 
shall call them Inferior Deities. In the sequel Eusebius 
comprises the whole period ending with Bitys, under 
the Dominion of the Gods, and says that according to 
Manetho it lasted 13,900 years. There are consequently 
still 11,000 years remaining. ‘his number, in fact, 
results with tolerable exactness from the following cal- 
culation :— | 


Heroes. ; : . 1255 years. 
Other Kings. . . 1817 
80 Memphite Kings . . 1790 
10 Thinite . . . 850 
Rule of Manes and Heroes . 5813 
Sum total . . ; . 11,025 


No essential error therefore is to be found in the 
individual numbers. Still it is quite evident that the 
last number is not in its right place. The expression 
“ Reign of Manes and Heroes” is inaccurate, for the 
Heroes immediately succeed the Gods. Eusebius, after 
mentioning Bitys, introduces the former with these 
words: ' After the Gods, the Heroes ruled 1255 years.” 
And this must necessarily be the proper order; for the 
term Manes implies Mortals. It is difficult in fact to 
discover the old Egyptian idea conveyed by the expres- 
sion, Heroes. Heroes, in the strict sense of the word, 
that is to say, Sons of Gods, born of mortal mothers, 
were, as we learn from Herodotus, confirmed by the 
Egyptian Monuments, entirely unknown to this people. 
The expression is used therefore in the sense of Demi- 
Gods. This same expression occurs in the extracts of 
the historical period, in the opening of which it is said 
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that the reign of Menes succeeded that of the ‘Manes 
and Demi-Gods.” - The Manes seem to have represented 
such Kings of the primeval time, as were strictly speaking 
classed as mortal, but who nevertheless were held in 
peculiar respect from being the ancestors of individual 
tribes, as the Pittris were of the Indians for example. 
In the ancient Registers they are especially characterised 
by the expression Makhru or Khruma, the Justified, the 
Perfect. This indeed is a common title of deceased 
persons; yet to some of the Kings of the historical 
period it is evidently assigned as a mark of distinction. 
The case may be the same with the Manes. They may 
at least be considered as Kings of the oldest historical 
legends, belonging however not to the history of Gods, 
but of Mortals—the Kings of the primeval times. 

The Demi-Gods or Heroes were probably also again 
divided into two classes—the period of the former 
lasted 1255 years. Eusebius united the period of the 
latter to the dominion of the Manes, probably in the 
way of supplement, having found them necessary to 
make up the eleven centuries. Those Manes then 
form the transition to historical kings, but were not 
Kings of the Empire of Egypt, for the ancestor of these 
last was Menes, who united the Upper and Lower 
Country. They may rather be classed as provincial 
Princes prior to the union, which raised Memphis to the 
rank of second city in the Empire, next to the primeval 
sacred Thebes, and eclipsed Abydos. Menes himself 
was of the Thinite race, and the Thinites are really the 
last in our series. Before (or conjointly with them) 
there were of course Kings of Lower Egypt, and these 
are here described as Memphites, according to the later 
mode of expression; inaccurately, however, for Menes 
was the founder of the city of Memphis. Thus, as the 
former Thinites were the ancestors of Menes, so were 
the latter probably the ancestors of the oldest Memphite 
Kings of the Empire, who, on the extinction of the 
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‘Thinite race in the male line, at the close of the second 
century of the history of the Empire, ascended the 
Throne of Egypt. But in Eusebius “other Kings,” who 
are said to have reigned 1817 years, precede both those 
Dynasties of Primeval Memphite and Thinite Kings. 
These were, likewise, it may be assumed, provincial 
Kings of the primeval history—probably Thebans. 

The following therefore may be considered as the 
substance of Manetho’s system :— 


1. Dominion of Gods in two divisions, 
the first of which ended with 
Horus, the second with Bitys - 13,900 years. 
2. Dominion of Heroes in two divisions 1,255 
3. Heroes and Kings of the primeval 
Race—transition from divine to 
human history - - - - 5,813 
4. Purely human history — provincial 


Princes: 

a. Kings without particular 
notices (of Thebes?) - 1817 

6. Thirty Memphites (Lower 3 957 
Egypt) - - - 1790 ’ 


c. Ten Thinites - - 350 
Sum total - 24,925 years. 


Neither the numbers for the dominion of Gods, nor 
the sum of their periods, or of those of the Manes and 
Heroes, nor the sums of the whole, make up an astro- 
nomical cycle. As regards the historical period, it 
remains a question whether its three divisions were 
really consecutive, or whether the last was wholly or 
partially contemporary with the first. Manetho com- 
puted them in the former way. It may be assumed a 
settled point in history, that Egyptian tradition, prior 
to Menes, admitted one Dynasty of Kings in Lower 
Egypt, and one at least, perhaps two, in Upper Egypt, 
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during a period of from two to four thousand years. 
The race of Menes succeeds these Dynasties. They are 
perfectly distinct from the mythological Kings, whose 
history is connected rather with that of the Gods. 
Egypt appears on the stage of history from the very 
beginning as an Empire formed out of the Upper and 
Lower Country. The country itself is generally called 
‘the two Countries.’ The title of their Kings down to 
the latest period ran thus — Lord of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. The Hebrew name of Egypt, Mizraim, i.e. the 
two Misr, contains a similar allusion. 

There is but one ground on which it could become a 
matter of doubt how far those dates of primeval Egyp- 
tian history may have been preserved in their genuine 
form — how far they may not have been tampered with 
by Judaizing Christians. Eusebius proposes an expe- 
dient for reducing this sum of nearly 25,000 years to 
2206, by reckoning each year as a month — in order to 
bring them within the period, which, according to the 
Septuagint, intervened between the Creation and the 
Flood (2242 years). But we shall see that the Byzan- 
tine writers taxed him with a total misapprehension of 
the deeper import of the ancient traditions; nor can 
he indeed be considered as altogether serious in his pro- 
posed reduction ; otherwise he would not have allowed 
such dates as 350 years for one race of ten Thinite 
Kings to maintain their ground. For after he had so 
reduced the number of years, the whole ten Kings, who 
formed one Dynasty, would not have reigned altogether 
thirty years, that is, not half the time of the reign of 
Menes, their own descendant. 

But even admitting (contrary to all critical pro- 
bability) any such theory to have entered as an element 
into Manetho’s Chronology — still the following points 
remain historically certain — that as regards the human 
period, the old Egyptian tradition recognised historical 
royal families, and individual sovereigns prior to Menes. 
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They were separated from the divine founders of the 
nation by the sacred princes of the primeval times, who 
were said to have reigned several thousand years. No 
family name however is assigned to their more ancient 
sovereigns — they may therefore have been elective 
monarchs, chosen by the Priests— a form still main- 
tained, as remarked in our first chapter, in later his- 
torical times. But as regards the purely Mythological 
Dynasties, there is no reason to believe that Manetho 
reduced the period of the Gods, still less the whole 
period prior to Menes, to Sothiac cycles, of 1461 years 
each, or to any other class of Egyptian astronomical 
periods. 
V. THE THIRTY DYNASTIES OF MANETHO. 


WE now proceed to a review of the Thirty Dynasties 
of Manetho, which formed the real scope and substance 
of his history. For nothing warrants our assuming 
that his actual narrative commenced prior to Menes. 
That narrative is no longer extant, with the exception 
of a few extracts in Josephus; his Lists however we 
still possess. We know from the Papyrus that this 
synoptical form of exposition was the old Egyptian 
method. The Lists handed down to us by Africanus 
and Eusebius give but the names of the Kings in each 
Dynasty, and not always these — with a notice of their 
years of reign without months and days. In Josephus 

owever we find the old Egyptian computation by years 
and months — and a notice containing even the days is 
still preserved in these extracts. Traces are also found 
of still further details, such as the affinity of the Kings 
with their predecessors, and even their physical consti- 
tution. All this shows that Manetho, according to the 
custom of his country, appended to his historical text 
Lists constructed after the Grecian fashion, in a narra- 
tive and critical form, or incorporated them in sections 
with his history. The Chronographers were contented 
to epitomize these Lists. They added to them however 
here and there historical remarks culled from the body 
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of the work. These Lists now occupy but a few pages; 
and it is difficult to understand how they could ever 
have been confounded with Manetho’s own work in 
three volumes. 

Our history of the Jewish and Christian school of 
Egyptian research will show that these Lists really were 
accurately epitomized and correctly transmitted, though 
frequently corrupted by copyists, and in some places by 
interpolations, partly through misunderstanding, partly 
with wilful intent. Conclusive proof of the fact, how- 
ever, can only be the result of the historical investigation 
which will form the subject of the next two books. 

The question we have here to consider is—do these 
Lists contain a continuous Chronology? and if not, have 
we access to any key to their chronological application? 
As preliminary to a right understanding of this impor- 
tant point, we shall here present our readers with a 
concise epitome of the thirty Dynasties. We shall 
cite none but the most celebrated names, omitting 
entirely the years of individual reign. The complete 
succession and critical commentary of the series will 
be reserved for the following volume. Our present 
object is to represent the genealogy and chronology of 
each Dynasty in as condensed a shape as possible. We 
shall first give the text of Eusebius according to the 
Armenian version, and then as cited by Syncellus. An 
Epilogus containing the sum total of the numbers in the 
first two volumes is appended as a general rule, by the 
epitomists—in the Armenian version for Eusebius—by 
Syncellus for both.. But these sums do not tally with 
the actual dates. In the third volume, the sum total 
for Eusebius is wanting altogether: for Africanus, Syn- 
cellus gives but the sum of the years of reign. The 
number and succession of the Kings in this volume how- 
ever is as completely, as it is correctly, preserved in the 
monuments, so that the missing sum total may safely be 
supplied from the existing numbers. 
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FIRST VOLUME OF MANETHO 


NUMBER OF THE KINGS 





DYNASTY 
Africanus 

L Thinites . . 8 
IL Thinites . 9 
Il, Memphites. . 9 
IV. Memphites. . 8 
V. Elephantinsans . 9 
VL Memphites. . 6 
VIL. Memphites. . 70 
VILL. Memphites. . 27 
IX. Heracleopolitans . » 
X, Heracleopolitans . 19 
XL Diospolitans . 16 

Sum... 200 126 (186) 

192 


Epilogus. . 192 
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(I—XI. DYNASTY.) 









Sum TOTAL OF THE YRARS REIGNED 


NAMES AND EVENTS 


(1) Menes: warlike 
expeditions. 
(2) Athothis: palace 


phis. 
(4) Uenephes: Pyra- 


(2) Kaiechus: wor- 
ship of the sacred 
Oxen, and the Goat 
of Mendis, 

(3) Binothris: suc- 
cession in the female 
line. 


ie 
| ee 
i 
{° 
R 
| 


228 (258) | 253 











197 (198) 


_ improyement in the 
art of writing: me- 


dicine. 


@) Suphis largest 


8) Suphis. 
Menkeres. 
Nephercheres, 

7—9) Menkeres, 
Tankeres, Onnus, 

2, 8. ‚Phius—Mothu- 


5 Pho 100 
—Men a nie 
6. Nitocris: sixth Py- 
ramid. 
Names wanting. 
Names wanting. 
Names wanting: ex- 
cept that of the 
first, the Tyrant 
Achthoes. 
Names wanting. 
Names wanting. 





1876 876 (1807) 


(and oad 75 D. 
in Sync.) 


2287 70D. 
2300 Y. 
and 70 D. 












90 


DYNASTY 


XII. Diospolitans 


XIII. Diospolitans 
XIV. Xoites 


XV. Shepherd Kings 
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SECOND VOLUME OF MANETHO 


NUMBER OF THE KINGS 


Eusebius 
Africanus 
Armen. Synoellus 
7 7 7 
60 60 60 
76 76 76 


6 _ — 
Shepherd Kings} Diospolitans | Diospolitans 


XVL Other Shepherd 32 5 5 
Kr . . Thebans Thebans 

XVII. Other Shepherd 43 4 4 
Kings .  . | (“and as man Shepherds Shepherds 

Thebans ”] 

. Diospolitans 16 14 14 

XIX, Diospolitans 6 5 5 

Sum 246 171 171 

Epilogus . 96 92 92 
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ee 
Sum TOTAL OF THE YEARS REIGNED 





Eusebius 


Africanus 
Armen. 


160 182 (245) 


259+-x 


817 (348) 
(263) 


204 (209) 162 (194) 


Syncellus 


182 (245) 


458 
184 (484) 


250 


190 


103 


825 (323) 


(348) 


194 


121 


NAMES AND EVENTS 





1. Amenemes. 

2. Sesonchosis, 

3. Amenemes II, 

4, Sesostris, the great 
conqueror. 

5. Lamares, built the 
Labyrinth. 

Names wanting. 

Names wanting. 


The Phoenicians took 
Memphis, and built 
a fortress in the 
Nome of Sethroitis. 
1. Salatis. 


Names wanting. 


Names wanting. 


1, Amos (Moses). 
3. Amenöphthis, 

6. Misphramuthösis. 
7. Tuthmösis. 


16. Amenophath. 


1. Sethus, 

2. Rapsaces. 

3. Amenephthes, 
4. Ramesses. 

5. Ammenemmes. 
6. Thuöris (Ilium). 
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THIRD VOLUME OF MANETHO 


NUMBER OF THE Konias 


Eusebius 





XXII. Bubastites 
XAIII. Tanites. 
XXIV. Saite . 


XXV. Ethiopians . 


XXVL Saites . 





55 (54) 55 (54) 
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(XX—XXX. DYNASTY). 


a ERSTE 7 DE 
SUM OF THRE YEARS REIGNED 


NAMES AND EvEnTs 





Names wanting, 





8. Nephercheres, 
4, Amenöphthis, 
5. Osochör, 


114 (180) 








116 (120) 


4, Zét. 
Bokchoris burnt alive 
by Sabakön. 


173 (165) 
(167) 


4, Nepherites. 
1. Nectanebo. 
. Teus. 






824,8M 


823 (815) ‚8M. 
(819, 8 M.) 


(817) 8 M. 
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We have this advantage in dealing with the dates in 
Eusebius, that they have been transmitted to us through 
two independent channels—the Armenian translation of 
the Chronicle, and the comparative table of the Mane- 
thonian Dynasties in Syncellus. The close correspon- 
dence in the substance of the two documents affords 
however a striking proof that Syncellus has done Euse- 
bius no injustice, in stigmatising him not only as super- 
ficial, but as having intentionally falsified the Lists, in 
order to force them into harmony with his own synchro- 
nistic system. The most conclusive evidence of the jus- 
tice of this impeachment will be derived from the monu- 
ments and the Greek authorities to be examined in our 
Third Book. For the 24th, 25th, and 26th Dynasties 
Eusebius has in each case 44 years. This number rests 
on no authentic basis except in the case of the 25th 
Dynasty, from which it has obviously been transferred 
by oversight to the others. Inthe 22nd he gives three 
Kings with 49 years, instead of nine (all of which may 
be pointed out on the monuments),with 116 or 120 years. 
Here the reason is still more palpable. He found the 
names of but three Kings in Africanus, and overlooked 
the fact, that the others were enumerated although 
without names, according to the date of their succes- 
sion, and were comprised in the sum total of the years 
of reigns. We are bound therefore to regard his la- 
bours with the greatest mistrust, and to pronounce it a 
most uncritical course to quote him, as is the custom of 
many, as a competent authority in spite of this delin- 
quency, whenever it suits their purpose. Every page of 
the next two books corroborates the justice of this stigma. 
Regarding the whole number of Kings, and the sums 
total of their years of reign, the statements vary. The 
former fluctuate between 300, 350, and 500; while the 
sum of the whole period from Menes down to the ninth 
year prior to the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the 
Great ranges between 4900 and 5400 years. 
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vI. THE CHRONOLOGY FROM MENES TO ALEXANDER, ACCORDING TO 
MANETHO. 

THE above expression—sum total of the years of reign 
—was used advisedly. Does it however necessarily 
imply that all the Dynasties were consecutive? If the 
empire was divided, the Dynasties enthroned in different 
portions of its territory must have been entered in Lists 
of this nature in consecutive order. Here however, re- 
verting to a remark made at the close of our commen- 
tary on the Turin Papyrus, we must further inquire 
—what right have we to assume that the sum of the 
reigns in one and the same Dynasty must necessarily 
cdincide with the duration of that Dynasty? Suppose 
we had Lists of the Roman Emperors from Severus to 
Theodosius unaccompanied by historical illustrations— 
should we not be justified in making the sum of their 
reigns tally with the real time which elapsed between 
the two Emperors? And yet this would involve a very 
serious error. But who (it might be rejoined) would 
in such a case ever think of adding up the sums? No 
one certainly, who had a purely chronological object in 
view. Cannot we however imagine a system in which 
the years of reign of each individual member of a family 
who may have reigned during a longer or shorter 
period either in succession, or conjointly with each 
other—may have been consecutively reckoned up—but 
where an historical key was also annexed, by which the 
true time the whole family reigned might be ascertained ? 
Such a method indeed is the natural one, where the 
dynastic principle of arrangement, in the form of Lists, 
constitutes the basis of the system. Upon this principle 
it is by no means impossible that the collective number 
of years which a family reigned should be inserted from 
the first into the Lists of the Old Empire, by way of 
authenticating the individual years. It is however more 
probable that this mode of calculation was first made in 
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the New Empire for the two others. The key to the 
real chronology was perhaps originally preserved in 
chronological and historical works, which in the lower 
ages of the New Empire were either lost or forgotten. 
It is however certain that in Manetho’s Lists, joint 
reigns are nowhere indicated; yet the monuments prove 
them to have been frequent in the Old Empire (for ex- 
ample in the 12th Dynasty). 

It would certainly be somewhat surprising had Ma- 
netho given such a statement of the sums total of all 
the years of reign in the case of any family of the New 
Empire. As Lists of Kings of the two preceding 
periods were in existence at its commencement, it mus} 
also have possessed historical registers. Civilisation 
and literature were never again interrupted in Egypt 
from that time to the fall of the Roman Empire, and 
Manetho lived in the flourishing age of the Ptolemies. 
But what authority have we for. supposing that the 
Lists of the New Empire in their present form and 
with their present sums, are the work of Manetho? 
May they not be a digest of extracts from the historical 
work, or, as the form of the Lists is clearly according 
to primitive Egyptian practice, may they not have been 
enlarged, by interpolating the names of Kings (friends 
or foes who reigned contemporarily) out of the same 
work, and their chronology have thus been corrupted? 
Some light will be thrown upon the question in our 
inquiry concerning the Christian schools of Mane- 
thonian criticism ; its complete settlement however 
can only be obtained through a careful analysis of the 
monuments. 

As regards the rule of succession in the New Empire, 
it may here be assumed, as demonstrated, that no two 
‘Dynasties, from the 18th tothe 30th,” were contemporary. 
This fact is admitted by all Egyptologers, an admission 

8 The contemporaneity of the 25th and 26th in its commencement 
is asserted by some chronologers. [S. B.] 

VOL. I. H 
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very creditable to their love of truth, when we consider 
how perplexing they must have found the great exten- 
sion of the period of the New Empire which resulted 
from it. That period we shall here but cursorily re- 
mark, comprised as nearly as possible 1300 years. 

When however the Egyptologers of the school of 
Champollion, following the steps of their master, infer 
from this, that there were no contemporary reigns 
whatever in Manetho; and consequently that the 
Dynasties of the Middle Empire must be considered as 
consecutive, such conclusion is at least premature. Any 
inference drawn from the state of the New Empire as 
tp other previous periods with which it had no sort of 
analogy were obviously as illogical, as if, after the loss 
of our history, some future German investigator should 
argue from the Lists of Dynasties of German Princes of 
the 19th century in Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wurtemburg, that the “ pretended” former Dynas- 
ties of Suabian, Frank, and Saxon kings, “ of the Mytho- 
logical time,” either never existed at all, or, if they did, 
must of necessity have been contemporary. To this may 
be added that not one of them attempted, nor did any 
English critic, to arrange the chronology prior to the 
New Empire according to Manetho. But we prefer an 
appeal to himself. Syncellus has preserved for us his 
own statement as to the duration of the Empire, which 
he described in 30 Dynasties. This most remarkable 
passage, hitherto so strangely overlooked, runs as fol- 
lows ®__ 

“The period of the hundred and thirteen genera- 
tions,” described by Manetho in his three volumes, 
comprises a sum total of three thousand five hundred 
and fifty-five years.” 

This can only be borrowed from Manetho himself, for 


89 Syncell. Chronog. p. 52. D. See the Appendix of Authorities, 
A. I. 


9 Teveai. 
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it no way agrees with the canon or computations of 
Syncellus. Neither can there have been any mistake 
in the transcript; for he reckons the 3555 years, from 
“about the 15th” (it should be the 9th) year before 
Alexander, the year in which the younger Nectanebo 
died (mentioned by himself in this passage, as being 
the last King described by Manetho, the last Pharaoh 
of the Egyptian race)—(in Syncellus the 5147th year 
of the world)—up to the year of the world 1586 (it 
should be 1593). He then proceeds to base upon these 
data a calculation, to which we shall revert in our 
analysis of the Christian chronographers. As the 16th 
century of the world falls according to him, prior to the 
Flood, he calculates without hesitation how many of 
those 3555 years must be deducted “for the Time 
which was not,” in order to obtain a dry foundation, 
for commencing his fabric of Egyptian Chronology, 
after the confusion of tongues with Mizraim, whom the 
Egyptians strangely enough called Menes. This silly 
calculation in itself no way concerns us. It acquires, 
however, the utmost importance, first, as a guarantee 
that the above chronological number is the result of 
no textual error. In the second place, it proves that 
number to have been neither invented by Syncellus, nor 
concocted in any other quarter to favour some parti- 
cular system by tampering with the text of Manetho: 
for it does not tally with any system of the Christian 
fathers or chronologers. We may venture to assert, 
that the numbers of Manetho have been transmitted 
to us quite as correctly as those of the Canon of 
Ptolemy. 

It may therefore be held as established, that Manetho 
assigned to the Egyptian Empire, from Menes to the 
death of the younger Nectanebo, a period of 

“Three thousand five hundred and fifty-five years.” 
Syncellus may have found this notice in a section of the 
Epitome of Africanus, the rest of which he did not 

H2 
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copy—for we know Africanus only through him. Per- 
haps he found the statement in but one of the editions 
or transcripts of the Lists of Manetho, which he men- 
tions as having collated. He may even have had 
Manetho’s historical work, either a part or the whole of 
it before him, just as easily as he could the List of 
Kings of Eratosthenes, which his predecessors had 
neglected. 

We have, therefore, on the same authority, in the sum 
total of all the Dynasties of Manetho, from 1500 to 2000 
years more than Manetho himself assigned as the du- 
ration of the Egyptian history within the 30 Dynasties. 
Consequently the summing up of the Dynasties is not 
the work of Manetho. 

This main point being settled, the question forces it- 
self upon us, what Dynasties composed the historical 
series for the Chronology? Which of them were co- 
temporaneous? Manetho must have stated this in his 
historical work. The answer to these questions, as 
already seen, may perhaps be found in the Turin 
Papyrus; and to the following effect—the duration of 
the Old and Middle Empires is 3555 years according 
to Manetho, minus the 1300 years (nearly), which he 
assigned to the New Empire (Dynasties 18—30)—in 
round numbers about 2250. But how is this number 
to be reconciled with those of the individual Dynasties? 
Moreover, are we sure that Manetho’s dates, for the 
duration of the Empire from Menes to the expulsion of 
the Shepherd Kings from Memphis, was given on sufli- 
cient authority? The monuments may prove to us that 
the earlier Dynasties contained historical Kings—and 
it is admitted to be proved for the 4th Dynasty—but 
the monuments can neither give, nor make up for, the 
want of a Chronology when it no longer exists. 

Is it possible to find this chronological key in the 
researches of the Alexandrian critics? They were the 
fathers of the Old Chronology—the Ptolemies were 
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their patrons—the Egyptian archives were open to 
them. They had therefore great advantages over 
Manetho in both respects. The extent and superiority 
of their intellectual powers, their acquaintance with the 
chronological researches of other great nations, and 
their extensive general learning, together with the pre- 
vious work of such men as Manetho, must have more 
than compensated for their total or comparative igno- 
rance of the language and ancient literature of Egypt. 
Alexandria itself must have been full of learned Egyp- 
tian Pundits or Sacred Scribes, and Dicwarchus, Erato- 
sthenes and Apollodorus were no Wilfords. They were 
even, comparatively, far more learned than the other- 
wise highly estimable Presidents of the Oriental Society, 
Sir William Jones and Colebrooke. 

It is impossible that Grecian men of letters, some of 
them of the school of Aristotle, critics and commenta- 
tors, whose ingenuity has never been surpassed, could 
be deceived or satisfied with the Egyptian method of 
computation. 

But did they institute researches into the Old Egyp- 
tian Chronology, and are their labours preserved to 
us? On the latter point at least, considerable doubts 
may be entertained. For not only did Diodorus learn 
little or nothing from them, but modern investigators, 
far superior to the uncritical Sicilian, seem to have been 
so certain of not finding anything there, that they have 
never even sought for it. Perhaps however the: fact 
may be the very reverse. 

Before passing on to the Greeks, a few remarks must 
be devoted to the other Egyptian chronologers or his- 
torians mentioned by the ancients. 


VII. THE SUCCESSORS OF MANETHO— PTOLEMY, APION, CHZREMON, 
HERAISKUS. 


MANETHO’s excellence as an historian is reflected in 
the clearest light through the monuments which are now 


te 
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made accessible to us. But it is also traceable in the 
advancement of Egyptian archeology among the Alex- 
andrians, to which he so mainly contributed; and will 
become still more apparent from the insignificance of 
the investigators of those of his countrymen, who, fol- 
lowing his example, composed such works on the Chro- 
nology of their nation. 

The earliest of these writers, concerning whom we 
possess any information, is Ptolemy, a Priest of Mendes 
probably also of the times of the Ptolemies; having 
been quoted by Apion, the contemporary of Josephus. 
According to Tatian and Clemens”! he wrote three 
Books on Chronology, in which he endeavoured to bring 
the history of the Kings of Egypt into harmony with 
the primitive Greek annals, and apparently even with 
the starting point of the Jewish annals. According to 
him Amosis who captured Avaris reigned cotempo- 
raneously with Inachus, and in his reign also Moses led 
the children of Israel out of Egypt. This is all that 
we know concerning Ptolemy. 

Apion, who appeals to him, is a personage of greater 
notoriety, both among Greeks and Romans. He lived 
in the 1st century of the Christian era, was a native of 
- the little Oasis, and consequently a Libyan (son of one 
Posidonius), but obtained his naturalisation at Alex- 
andria, and took the name of Pleistonikes, “the most 
victorious.” His vast powers of antiquarian trifling 
were as proverbial as his conceit. He wrote four books 
—possibly more—on Egyptian history, occupied chiefly, 
perhaps exclusively, with descriptions of its curiosities 
and wonders. His Grecian scholarship was of the same 
profound description. His great discovery concerning 
Homer, of which he boasted excessively, characterises 
better than any other trait the man, who, on account of 
his Hellenic erudition, begged the right of citizenship 


91 See the Appendix of Authorities, A. VI. The individual pas- 
sages in Fabr. Bibl. Gr. 
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of many of the Grecian cities. “ Homer wrote 24 books 
of the Iliad and as many of the Odyssey—but no other 
poems—at least not before the publication of the Iliad; 
for the first two letters of that work signify 48, by 
“which the great poet intended to intimate what and 
how much he had really written.” From hatred to the 
Jews, and perhaps personal jealousy of Josephus, he 
wrote a venomous treatise against both, apparently 
with especial reference to the Jewish war. But here 
he missed his mark. The Apology of Josephus is not 
only a striking refutation, but one of the ablest and 
most learned controversial writings of any age. Apion’s 
ignorance of Jewish history, and his effrontery in 
stating notorious falsehoods, are almost incredible. 
The Exodus, according to this subtle critic, took place 
in the first year of the 7th Olympiad — contempora- 
neously therefore with the foundation of Carthage. He 
pointedly dwelt on this synchronism, as the basis, both 
of his tissue of other fables, and of his ridicule of the 
Jewish people. With regard to Moses, he had ascer- 
tained that he was born at Heliopolis; having been 
assured of the fact, as he himself states, by the older 
inhabitants - of‘ the city. Moses was a professional 
juggler. The chief machinery of his art were posts or 
pillars fixed in wooden canoes. These he set up in 
front of certain religious edifices constructed by himself, 
which, being open-roofed, admitted the rays of the sun 
in such a manner that the shadows of the pillars in- 
dicated its course. So much for his knowledge of 
Moses personally. Of the Exodus he related, that Moses 
concealed himself on Sinai forty days before the delivery 
of the law—that the Israelites, 110,000 strong, marched 
in six days to Judwa—and that, as by this rapid march 
they got boils—“ sabbö” in Egyptian, which language 
they then spoke—they called the seventh day the 
Sabbath. The rogue himself evidently believed little 
or nothing of these extravagances, but he knew they 
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would entertain his patrons, the Alexandrians, who were 
full of jealousy and hatred towardsthe rich and power- 
ful Jews. Nothing more therefore need be said of 
him than that he was a man versed in all the petti- 
nesses of antiquarian pedantry, who endeavoured to 
spoil the trade of the Egyptian ciceroni ofthatday,andto 
deprive them of the profits accruing from their atten- 
dance on travellers of distinction—a vain book-worm, 
without judgment, talent, or character. Pliny, in treat- 
ing of a colossal statue of Sarapis in the Labyrinth, 
quotes him as a dabbler in antiquities. Aulus Gellius 
also mentions him in similar terms, and stigmatises his 
insufferable boasting. The respect therefore with which 
he 1s treated by some of the early Fathers, Justin, 
and Julius Africanus, is more creditable to their Chris- 
tian charity than their judgment. His only sensible 
observation recorded by Clemens, that the Hyksos were 
driven out of Avaris by Amos, was borrowed by him 
from Ptolemy Mendesius.* The Greeks may have 
given him the nick-name of Mochthos (drudgery— 
plague) in a double sense. With this clear apprehen- 
sion of the real character of the man, there is no risk of 
our being either alarmed or misled by Pliny’s assertion, 
that Apion, and men of his stamp, could discover 
nothing certain about the Pyramids. Men like Apion 
are only capable of leading astray. 

Cheremon, from whose Egyptian history Josephus, 
in his work against Apion, gives a description of the 
Exodus™, lived somewhat earlier. He is evidently the. 
same person whom Porphyry twice quotes, as a distin- 
guished writer on Egyptian Theology. That philoso- 
pher, in his letter to Anebo, some valuable fragments 


92 Jos. contra Apionem, ii. 2, 3. 

83 Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 5. A. Gellius, N. A. v. 14. Justin. ad 
Gentes. Tatianus, c. 59. (Compare Tertullian, Apolog. c. 19.) Clem. 
Alex. Strom. i. 21. 

9% Jos. c, Apion. i. 32, 
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of which are preserved by Eusebius, appealed to Chaere- 
mon “the Hierogrammatist,” to prove that the doctrine 
of those magic arts, whose professors could terrify even 
the Gods, and move the firmament and stars by their 
imprecations, was really countenanced by the Egyptian 
sages.® In the same work also he gives a description 
after Cheremon of the whole Egyptian Mythology.* 
According to the extract in Eusebius Cheeremon is said 
to have stated that the most ancient Egyptian Deities are 
the Planets, the constellations of the Zodiac and others, 
with the Decans and Horoscopi. Here we have an 
element of pure Egyptian Astrology, tinged perhaps 
with the Zodiacal system, borrowed from the Greeks, 
and with a Stoical colouring. For the Stoics corrupted 
- the ancient Mythology, if not as radically as the Neo- 
Platonists, still with a total want of either poetical 
feeling, or historical sense. We need not, however, on 
that account adopt to the letter the Bishop of Ceesarea’s 
statement, that Cheremon acknowledged no intellectual 
principles in the earlier Mythology. Porphyry, in his 
work on “ Abstinence from Animal Food,” quotes from 
“ Cheremon the Stoic ” a commentary on the office and 
habits of the priesthood, which bespeaks its own genuine 
character, as really embodying the doctrine of the 
Egyptian books. He here attaches the same importance 
to the authority of Cheremon, on account of his Hellenic 
learning, as he does in the letter to Anebo to that which 
belonged to him in his capacity of Hierogrammatist. He 
describes him as a lover of truth, a man of accuracy, and 
as much respected among the Stoic philosophers. He 
further quotes from him the remark that the Egyptian 
Priests ranked among their countrymen as philosophers, 
that is, stood in the same position as the philosophers 


% Porphyr. ep. ad Anebo. ap, Euseb. Prep. Evan. v. 10. 

86 Ibid. iii. 4. 

%7 Porphyr. de Abstin. ii. 6—8. See above on the Sacred Books: 
. Books of the Prophets. 
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did among the Greeks. We have here, therefore, an 
Egyptian educated at Alexandria, or an Alexandrian of 
Greek origin, received into the Egyptian Priesthood. 
He may possibly bethe same person who, in the time of 
Tiberius, attended the viceroy A‘lius Gallus from Alex- 
andria to Heliopolis, on his visit to the antiquities of 
that city. Strabo, who was in the suite of Gallus, says 
that Charemon pretended to be versed in the deeper 
mysteries of the philosophical and astronomical sciences, 
for which the old Heliopolitan Priesthood was celebrated 
so late as the age of Plato and Eudoxus—but that he 
made himself ridiculous by his.ignorance and quackery. 
The identity of the one and the other Cheremon is not, 
however, demonstrable. Suidas quotes a Cheremon, 
without further notice, as author of a Treatise on 
Hieroglyphics, probably the Hierogrammatist. 
Whatever may have been the claims of this same 
Hierogrammatist to distinction as a theological antiqua- 
rian, the specimen given by Josephus of his historical re- 
search” conveys no very favourable impression of his 
proficiency in that department. The passage is highly 
characteristic as embodying a tradition, also recorded by 
Manetho. Cheremon, in his Egyptian history, gave an 
account of the lepers and cripples having emigrated 
from Egypt in the time of Amendphis, under the 
guidance of a Priest of This. The fugitives were the 
Israelites, their leader Moses. The tradition in Mane- 
tho and Chsremon is evidently the same, with such 
variations and contradictions as are peculiar to legend- 
ary tales. But the important difference is this. Ma- 
netho related that tradition honestly, as nothing more 
98 Suidas, 'IepoyAvgıra. He mentions, besides, a Xamphpwy "AAsfar- 
öpevc, as a philosopher in Alexandria, a teacher and predecessor of 
Dionysius—this Dionysius lived up to the time of Trajan. [Part of 
the treatise of Chssremon has been found in Tzetzes, Exeg. in Iliad. 
p- 123, appended to Hermann’s edition of Draco de Metris. The ex- 


tracts will be found in the Appendix of Authorities, c. iv.] [S. B.” 
89 See Appendix of Authorities, B. JIL 
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than an unauthenticated popular legend—-Chzseremon as 
direct history. The closer scrutiny of the two accounts 
belongs to the third Book. It is sufficient here to call 
attention to the difference between the two writers, as 
reflected in their different modes of recording the same 
story. 

The fourth Egyptian, of whose chronological and 
historical research we glean some information from 
Manetho, belonged to another period and school — 
Heraiskus, a mystical saint of Alexandria, apparently 
about the commencement of the Neo-Platonic school in 
the third century.! The Neo-Platonists openly repre- 
sented him as a man endowed with the gift of prophecy, 
the confidant of the Gods, and surrounded his person 
with miraculous attributes. According to them the 
wonderful man was born like a second Horus — with 
his finger in his mouth, from which it was actually 
obliged to be cut. But it had not the effect of improv- 
ing his eloquence, even by the admission of his theo- 
sophic panegyrists. Nor was dialectical philosophy 
exactly his strong point: but he fabricated a primitive 
history of Egypt, which, according to Suidas, embraced 
a period of 30,000 years, or even somewhat more: per- 
haps the trifling number of 6525, in order to complete 
the great Cosmic year. His greatest strength consisted 
in his power of recognising whether an animal or an 
image was sacred or not. If it was not, he remained 
quite cool and quiet — but if sanctity dwelt in the ox 
or ram, or statue, the sanctifying Divinity affected him 
so violently, that after leaping about for a while he fell 
into an ecstasy. No wonder that after his death, while 
his funeral rites were being performed with all the 
pomp of Osiris, a light appeared to the Faithful. This 
is all we hear of Manetho’s Egyptian successors within 
the province of history. 


100 Suidas, "Ilpatoxoc. 
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CONCLUSION — RECAPITULATION. 


Tue following therefore may be stated as the results 
of our previous inquiry, in part already demonstrated 
— partly reserved as points for future investigation. 

I. The Egyptians possessed writing and books at the 
earliest period of which we have any monumnents. Styli 
and inkstands are found on those of the 4th Dynasty, 
the oldest in the world. 

II. The earliest writings of the Egyptians were con- 
tained in their Sacred Books. 

III. In these Sacred Books— one of which we pos- 
sess— were contained elements of the history of the 
Old Empire. 

IV. The whole strictly historical tradition of the 
Egyptians hinged upon Lists of Kings, arranged accord- 
ing to the succession of reigning families. 

V. Ballads in praise of their Kings were likewise in 
circulation in the purely Historical, as well as in the 
Mythological period (lays of Osiris and Sesostris). 

These five propositions are proved by the concurrent 
testimony of the monuments, and of Greek tradition. 

VI. Egyptian history subdivides itself into three 
comprehensive periods—the Old Empire of Menes — the 
Middle Empire, during which Egypt was tributary to 
the Hyksos who reigned in Memphis— and the New 
Empire from the 18th Dynasty, which expelled the 
Hyksos, downwards. This threefold division is esta- 
blished by the monuments—even by those of the 18th 
Dynasty alone— also by the authority of Manetho. 

VII. From an early period of the New Empire— 
contemporary with the Exodus—have been preserved 
two [four] monumental Tablets, and one written List 
containing copious registers of Kings belonging to the 
two previous empires—viz. the Tablet of Tuthmdsis, 
the Tablet of Ramesses, and the Turin Papyrus. 
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VIII. The Tablet of Tuthmösis gives 30 Kings of 
the Middle and 31 of the Old Empire. The Tablet of 
Ramesses—the 18th Dynasty and 39 Kings of the Old 
Empire. [The second Tablet of Abydos 76, and the 
Tablet of Saqqarah 58 Kings.] The Royal Papyrus must 
have registered above 250 Kings—the Rings of 139 are 
more or less preserved. 

IX. The series of Kings are partly a succession of 
actually reigning Pharaohs, partly royal genealogies of 
collaterals, who never mounted the throne—and who 
are distinguished as such. 

X. The previous inquity shows gaps and chasms in 
the above series of Kings. 

XI. The succession in the Royal Papyrus is by Dy- 
nasties, beginning with those of the Gods, between 
whom and Menes intervenes an indeterminable number 
of mythological, or, if historical, merely local sovereigns. 

XII. Co-regencies nowhere appear in the Papyrus— 
if there were such (and the monuments prove there 

” were) it must be assumed that in that document the 
individual Kings of such conjoint reigns were registered 
in @ successive order. 

XIII. Manetho, who under the first Ptolemies opened 
up to the Greeks the treasures of Egyptian antiquity, 
civil and religious, is a purely historical personage, con- 
cerning whom the notices transmitted by Greek and 
Latin writers are noway contradictory. None of the 
later native historians can be compared with him. 

XIV. His historical work comprised a period of 3555 
years, from Menes to Alexander, and was of a nature 
altogether different from our Lists of Kings, although 
it is highly probable that, according to Egyptian cus- 
tom, it contained such Lists from the Ist to the 30th 
Dynasty. 

XV. It is doubtful whether the passages preserved 
by Josephus are quotations from the original work, 
probably they are taken from an epitome or extracts 
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of the same; but it is certain that his Lists of the 
18th and 19th Dynasties come from such extracts. 

XVI. Manetho’s original authorities were not limited 
to the old Royal Lists and Sacred Books. He must also 
have had access to treatises on earlier periods of history 
in the form of annals, where popular legends and un- 
authenticated traditions found a place by the side of 
more strictly historical matters. Legends of this nature 
are introduced in his account of the Exodus, but he 
distinguished them from authentic history. 

XVII. The sums of the reigns, in the individual Dy- 
nasties, make up considerably more than 3555 years. 
Consequently they were not all consecutive, but must 
some of them have been contemporary. 

XVIII. It is besides very doubtful whether he meant 
the sum total of years for any one Dynasty to represent 
its actual duration, or only the aggregate of the separate 
sums for each reign contained in that Dynasty—whether 
the whole number of its Kings was consecutive, or 
comprised likewise co-regents. 

XIX. However this may have been, Manetho must 
also have possessed and given in his lost work a Chro- 
nological Canon or Key. 

AX. It can hardly be doubted that the critics of the 
Alexandrian Museum knew and availed themselves of 
his Canon. 

It has been obviously beyond the scope of our pre- 
vious inquiry to offer more than a preliminary or con- 
ditional proof of the greater number of chronological 
data above recapitulated. Their complete demonstra- 
tion must be sought first of all in the comparison of 
Egyptian and Greek tradition, and in the history of 
Egyptian Chronology during the Christian ages. To 
this task the three following Sections will be devoted. 
The more conclusive details of evidence can only be 
supplied by a comparative criticism of all the traditions 
with each other and the monuments. This will be 
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undertaken — for the Old Empire in the second—for 
the Middle and the New, in the third, Book. 

In the meantime we trust that the results of our 
previous train of illustration will justify us in asserting 
that Egyptian historical research, even apart from the 
still extant contemporary monuments of the individual 
reigns, extending back to the fifth century after Menes, 
stands on a far surer basis than it has hitherto been 
customary to assume, even in regard to much later 
epochs. In spite of the fearful ravages of time and of 
man, and although systematic excavation and con- 
nected scientific research have barely yet commenced, 
we possess even now chronological records of a date 
anterior to any period from which MSS. are preserved, 
or in which indeed the art of writing can be shown to 
have existed in any other quarter. Further, we have 
contemporary monuments with the naınes of Kings, 
whose antiquity exceeds that of those written records, 
almost as much as they do that of the beginning of 
our chronology, namely, about 1500 years. Lastly, we 
have every reason to suppose that a genuine historical 
tradition formed the groundwork of these chronological 
writings. We already see the chaos of Egyptian 
antiquity divided into three large masses. The only 
question that remains is, whether we can succeed in 
finding a key to a further purely chronological division 
of each of these masses, by means of the Lists of Kings 
and monuments? and whether we can extend the limits 
within which the individual Kings of the Egyptian 
monuments and the principal points in the primeval 
history of nations can be developed. 
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SECTION II. 


THE RESEARCHES OF THE GREEKS INTO EGYPTIAN 
CHRONOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE MORE ANCIENT TRADITION — THAT OF HOMER AND 
THE LATER THON (THONIS) AND PROTEUS.—THE IONIAN 
SETTLERS IN EGYPT. 


Ir the legends concerning Cecrops the Egyptian, and 
JEgyptus the son of Belus (father of Ninus), and brother 
of Danaus, be ancient, and allude to events really 
connected with the land of Egypt—still they are an- 
terior to all chronology, and belong to the fabulous 
infancy of Hellas. We shall endeavour to show in the 
Fifth Book the probability of the former assumption 
being well founded, although neither Cecrops biformis, 
nor Aigyptus the son of Belus, were Egyptians. Those 
legends only present us with the back-ground of Greek 
tradition concerning Egypt. That tradition first dis- 
tinctly appears in the text of Homer. The Poet of the 
Odyssey, in the fourth book, introduces Menelaus 
giving .a description of his voyage with Helen to the 
Heaven-sprung river Aigyptus—of the divinations of 
the Sea-God Proteus, the Everchanging—and of the 
healing plants, which Polydamna gave to Helen. This 
Polydamna he calls the wife of Thon. ° Later writers, 
doubtless for their amusement, converted him into a 
King Thonis, of whom history knows as little as does 
the divine Homer. Diodorus and Strabo prove that 
Thonis was the ancient name of a commercial city near 
the mouth of the Nile, not far from Canopus. It was 
probably the same afterwards called Heracleum, and 
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situated at the entrance of the bay that lies to the 
north of Alexandria. The neighbouring country, in 
the time of the Greeks, was called the country of 
Menelaus.!” 

This legend, extended perhaps by the cyclic poets, 
and subsequently connected with, or merged in the 
myth of Helena-Selene, is the foundation of the fable, 
first introduced by Stesichorus, and further developed 
by the Euripides, of the detention of Helen by King 
Proteus, and of the phantom which in her stead ac- 
companied Paris to Troy. 

This pleasing tale, as the Father of History relates 
(ii. 112. seq.), had taken root in Egypt itself prior to 
his own time, or about a century and a half after Ste- 
sichorus. The Priests related it nearly in the following 
terms: “ The ravisher of Helen was driven by a storm 
into the bay of Canopus. His slaves, taking advantage 
of the privilege of asylum in the sanctuary of Hercules, 
declared themselves the slaves of the God, and accused 
their former master before Thonis, the guardian of 
that branch of the Nile. The latter instantly sent a 
message to Memphis, desiring instructions from King 
Proteus, as to whether the foreigner, who had betrayed 
his friend and guest, and seduced his wife, should be 
detained in the land of Egypt, and called to account, or 
be dismissed. Proteus ordered all the party to be sent 
to Memphis, examined Paris, convicted him on the 
evidence of his own slaves, admonished him severely on 
his scandalous conduct—and concluded with the fol- 
lowing sentence—‘ Helen and the treasures I shall 
take charge of, till Menelaus comes to fetch them. The 
penalty of death, which you have deserved, I shall 
remit, because I have promised not to take the life of 
any stranger who may happen to be cast on these 
shores—but only on condition of your leaving the 


101 Diod. l.c. 19. Strabo, xvii. c. 1. 
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country within three days—otherwise you will be 
treated as an enemy.’ There the matter rested.” 

Upon a complete review of the connection of Egyptian 
traditions, we cannot do otherwise than agree with the 
learned and ingenious Welcker,!” who sees in this story 
an Egyptian sacerdotal legend. Since the time of 
Psammetichus, Greek letters had obtained a settlement 
at Naucratis, and a vehicle for their extension in the 
professional interpreters. The Greeks would not fail 
to inquire in the old land of wonders after the friends 
and acquaintances of Menelaus, of whose historical 
reality they did not entertain a shadow of doubt. The 
Egyptians consulted their books, as the Brahmins did 
theirs, when the English inquired after the family of 
Noah. Like them they found there a satisfactory reply, 
and the interpreters made their profit by the discovery. 

It is important in a chronological point of view that 
the correctness of the opinion here expressed as to the 
origin of those legends be established. To the Greeks 
as well as Egyptians, a common point of contact for 
the antiquities of the two countries was indispensable. 
Proteus, from being a Sea-God, became a King. Cal- 
culations, such as were customary before the time of 
Aristotle, and before the accurate determination of the 
Olympiads and of the date of the Trojan war by his 
school, fixed this epoch at the end of the 19th, or the 
beginning of the 20th Dynasty—and according as 
people decided in favour of one or the other, they made 
this or that Egyptian King, King Proteus. Amid the 
prevailing misapprehension of the spirit of the old 
tradition, or of the original genius of epic poetry, the 
following notable explanation of Homer’s legend of 
Proteus, suggested itself to Diodorus, and men of his 
stamp, as a marvellous exercise of penetration: that 
King Ketes, namely, the Proteus of the Greeks, was 


102 The commentaries on this point have been collected and given 
at length by Bahr in his edition of Herodotus (at ii. 113.). 
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figured by the poet as metamorphosing himself into 
every variety of monstrous animal; because the 
Egyptian Kings wore on their heads curious orna- 
ments, representing such animals, in order to impress 
their own subjects with greater awe, and to strike with 
amazement strangers and enemies. 

Homer’s notices of Egypt (xiv. 257. seqq. iv. 227.) 
show, that the ancient lonians considered that country 
an organised empire, and that it was known to them 
as the region in which the art of medicine was dis- 
covered —just as we, following the Byzantines and 
Arabs, call the science of separating and mixing sub- 
stances after the land of Chemi, that is, Egypt. We 
should have the less reason to be surprised at this, 
if a Hieratic Papyrus of the 13th century before our 
era really mentioned, as has been asserted, the “ Jin,” 
that is, the Ionians.! But Mr. Birch has convinced me 
that the name in the Papyrus (now before the public) 
which has been read Iün should rather be pronounced 
Ir-ben.!% I will merely, therefore, remark here, that the 
Hellenic races were known to the East, in the olden 
times, by the name of Ionians. For the “ Javan” of 
Scripture, when read according to the letters, is merely 
Jün, and occurs in Joél—consequently, according to the 
ordinary computation in the 9th, according to my own 
conviction in the 10th, century B. c. 





A. 


HERODOTUS, 


I, HERODOTUS—IN HIS RELATION TO HIS IMMEDIATE PREDECESSORS 
AND SUCCESSORS. 


Heropotus was the first who possessed any historical 
knowledge of Egypt. The elder Hecatzus had visited 


103 Salvolini, Notices sur le Papyrus Sallier, already mentioned. 
104 Read Arunu, or Alunu, and supposed to be name of Oelon, a 
town of the tribe of Dan. Brugsch. Geogr. II. s. 23. p. 3. [S. B.] 
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the country; but evidently without much addition to 
his stock of historical knowledge. Hippys of Rhegium, 
in the time of Xerxes, had called the Egyptians the 
most ancient of nations.’ This view, on his part, as 
probably on that of Diodorus, bore reference doubtless 
to the quality of the atmosphere, which is particularly 
favourable to the generation of organic life. We do 
not hear however of his having instituted any chrono- 
logical inquiries into Egytian history. The narrative 
of Herodotus therefore forms the first epoch of Grecian 
research into the annals of that country. It made a 
deep impression upon his own contemporaries, as well 
as succeeding generations, to which the charm of his 
style in no slight degree contributed. During the 
flourishing ages of Greek liberty no one appeared who 
in the most distant manner approached him as an ori- 
ginal critic. Theopompus incidentally mentions Se- 
sostris. The narrative of Ephorus, according to Dio- 
dorus, only proved how little he knew of the country, 
while the philosophical school racked their brains, to 
account for the rising of the Nile. 

The knowledge possessed by Herodotus of Egyptian 
primeval chronology —of the history of the Gods, and 
the origin of civilised life, is so defective, that the 
duty of pointing out the truths it actually contains 
must be reserved for the more detailed investigations 
of our fourth Book. His occasional narrations however 
of the older period, that is, before the Psammetici, will 
be examined in the second and third. The result of both 
these inquiries must tend to increase our admiration of 
the fidelity of his reports, defective as they necessarily 
were, especially in chronological order and consistency 


108 Schol. to Apollon. iv. 262. See Appendix of Authorities, B. II. 
As the words stand the statement is unintelligible; but all the passages 
connected with it are explained in Heyne’s incomparable treatise, 
Commentatio prima de Fontibus Diodori (1782). Published in the 
Appendix to Dindorf’s edition, tom. v. p. 59. seqq. 
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—-in default of all comprehensive view of the general 
connection of events or epochs. Our present object is 
merely to offer a summary of his chronological system, 
and where possible, without anticipating our subsequent 
closer analysis, to point out the flaws which the origin 
and composition of its different parts betray. 


II. HERODOTUS'S VIEW OF THE CHRONOLOGY OF EGYPT PRIOR TO THE 
PSAMMETICI. 


Egyptian Accounts. 


I. Tue History of the earliest recorded Kings. From a 
book, passages of which were read to him by the 
Priests (ii. 99—101. comp. i. 4.). 

(1.) Ménés, the first King, building of. Memphis, em- 
bankment of the Nile. 
(2.—331.) 330 Kings, successors of Menes. Of these, 

18 were Ethiopians: 

1 Queen, a foreigner—all the rest were Egyp- 
tians. The last (the 331st King therefore) 
was: . 

Meeris, who built the Northern Propylea of the 
Temple of Vulcan at Memphis, and excavated 
the lake that bears his name. There are no 
great works recorded of the others. Comp. i. 7. 
“ Meeris had not been dead 900 years at the 
epoch of my visit to Egypt.” 

II. Further notices of the more ancient history. After 
these Kings came: 

(332) Sesostris, the great conqueror and lawgiver, 
(102—110.). He was succeeded by: 

(333) Pherön, his son, whom the God Nile struck 
with blindness during ten years—2 obelisks. 

(334) Proteus, a Memphite, succeeded him: he is 
the Proteus of the Greeks, the severe judge of 
Paris: he erected a splendid building on the 
south side of the Templeof Vulcan(111—120.). 
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(335) Rhampsinitus, the miser: played at dice with 
Ceres in the lower world (121—123.). 

“With him ended the good old time.” 
III. Builders of Pyramids. 

(336) Cheops, reigned 50 years— built the largest 
Pyramid —a godless tyrant (124—126.). 

(337) Chephrén, reigned 56 years—built the second 
Pyramid (127, 128.). 

(338) Mykerinus, the son of Cheops, an upright 
judge and merciful ruler—third Pyramid 
(129—135.). 

(339) Asychis, a wise lawgiver— built the noble 
Propylea of the Temple of Vulcan, and a 
brick Pyramid, also justly celebrated (136.). 

1V. Statements respecting the Dodecarchy and Psam- 
metichus. 

(340) Anysis, the blind man, from the city of Any- 
sis. Being dethroned by 

(341) Sabakon, he fled into the marshes, where he 
lay concealed during the 50 years’ rule of 
the Ethiopians (137—140.). After him 
reigned 

(342) Sethos, Priest of Vulcan. Expedition against 
Sennacherib (141.). 


‘Thus far reach the accounts of the Egyptians and 
the Priests. From the first King up to Sethos are 341 
generations, and the same number of Kings and High 
Priests of the Temple of Vulcan: consequently (341 
x 19° years, that is, 11366) 11140 years. It must be 
remembered on the other hand that Osiris, Typhon, 
and Horus reigned before these Kings, but Osiris is the 
Bacchus of the Greeks, the son of Semele, and conse- 
quently 1600 years older than myself: Hercules, the 
son of Alcmene, about 900: Pan, the son of Penelope, 
(consequently later than the Trojan war)—about 800 
years (144—146.).” 
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il, THE CHRONOLOGY OF HERODOTUS FROM THE ACCESSION OF PSAM- 
METICHUS DOWNWARDS. 


I. The period of the Psammetici. 


Dodecarchy. 

Psammetichus, son of Nechao, reigned - 54 years. 
Necho, his son, - - - - 16 
Psammis - - - - 6 

Apries, his son, - - - - 25 

Amasıs - - - - - 44 
Psammenitus - - - - 6 months. 


Il. The period of the Persian dominion from the 
conquest of Cambyses, downwards. 
It agrees most fully with the astronomical Canon of 
Ptolemy. | 


IV. PRELIMINARY CRITICISM OF HIS CHRONOLOGY. 


Let us imagine Herodotus to have had before him 
such a table as the foregoing, and that—on the basis of 
his native Greek genealogies—he had endeavoured to 
extract from it, for himself, a critical system of chro- 
nology, as a substitute for the Egyptian reckoning — 
should its myriads of years have appeared to him 
incredible. The natural or necessary result of such an 
attempt would be as follows— 

I. The 341 Kings from Menes to Sethos, in 341 
generations, are his own calculation. This number is 
obtained, as it is the design of our synopsis to show, 
by summing up the reigns enumerated by him, from 
that of Meris (the 331st successor of Menes) down- 
wards. 

II. The Trojan war was somewhat more than 800 years 
prior to Herodotus. Pan therefore, the son of Penelope, 
is placed a little after that event, somewhere about the 
year 800. The Trojan war would consequently fall 
about 833, a generation earlier. Hence, reckoning a 
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generation exactly at a third of a century, Herodotus’s 
List of Kings from Proteus, the contemporary of Me- 
nelaus, upwards, supplies the following chronological 
table— 


Proteus - - 800 years before Herodotus. 
Pheröon - - 833 
Sesöstris - - 866 
Meeris - - 900 


And thus the expression which has been so much 
cavilled at, “ Meris had not been dead 900 years when 
I visited Egypt” —admits of explanation, by a method 
first applied by Niebuhr to the Lydian chronology of 
Herodotus.!'% According to this table, Herodotus would 
doubtless have placed Rhampsinitus, the successor of 
Proteus, in 766, for he belongs also to the “ good old 
time.” But the following synopsis clearly shows, that 
a particular tradition commenced with Cheops, and that 
Herodotus was aware that he had dovetailed together 
two different systems. 


Rhampsinitus, the duration 
of his reign is uncertain, 


say, - - - 800 before Herodotus. 
Cheops - 50 years - 750 
Chephren - 56 - 694 
Mykerinus (uncertain) - 661 
Asychis - - - 628 


Sabakon, the 
Ethiopian, 50 years - 578 
Anysis (uncertain ) 
consequently up to - 545 
Anysis survived the Ethiopian: and it may be a 
question whether or no Herodotus really allowed him 


in his table 33 separate additional years of reign. 
Certain it is, however, that no such sum can have 


106 Niebuhr, Kleine Schriften und Philolog. Schriften, p. 196. seqq. 
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formed an element of the present computation. The 
Kings of the Pyramids begin with Cheops and end with 
Asychis. Then comes the Ethiopian epoch. But the 
first accurately fixed and historically authenticated 
chronological data of Herodotus commence with Psam- 
metichus, who ascended the throne about 670 B. c.— 
consequently about 220 years before the historian 
visited Egypt. But between this main pivot of his 
chronology, the beginning of the reign of Psammetichus 
and the last King of the above list, Anysis, we have 
only Sethus and the Dodecarchy — consequently not 
two generations—for Psammetichus, one of the Do- 
decarchs, reigned 54 years. With Herodotus, therefore, 
the two sections stand in no chronological connection. 
He found a gap, which he saw no means of filling up; 
he abstained, therefore, from any specific calculations; 
contented with merely giving the dates of individual 
reigns, in so far as he found them distinctly recorded. 
Without venturing here to pass judgment upon his 

Chronology (as many have done, some precipitately — 
rejecting, and others as precipitately commending it )— 
until the result of a more careful analysis shall have 
supplied data for an impartial verdict—the following 
facts may yet be laid down as established : 


- That the Chronology of Herodotus, in the proper 
sense of the word, begins with Psammetichus; 
that for the previous period he possessed no ex- 

. pedient, by which the discrepancy between the 
Egyptian computation and his own series of 
Dynasties could be reconciled; that these two 
systems differ by about ten thousand years, and 
that neither consequently can be considered as 
either certain or possible. 
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B. 


THE SCHOOL OF ARISTOTLE.—THE ALEXANDRIANS AND 
THEIR CONTEMPORARIES, 


I. ARISTOTLE, THEOPHRASTUS, DICZARCHUS., 


Ecrpr had evidently a great charm for the penetrating 
genius of Plato, as his Books on the Republic and 
Laws more especially evince. Chronological inquiries 
were out of his jurisdiction. Still they had not alto- 
gether escaped his attention. He seems to have 
believed in the 10,000 years of antiquity, claimed 
by the Egyptians for certain of their monuments; and 
assigns 8000 years to the city of Sais.!” But Aristotle, 
who in his lost work on the Olympic victors 1, may be 
presumed to have established the true landmarks of 
Grecian Chronology, has—after a careful study, no 
doubt, of that of Egypt !°—recorded his opinion, that 
Sesostris, one of its primeval Kings, lived long before 
Minos. The epoch here assigned him falls much earlier 
than the year 1400 ».c., that being the age of the 
Cretan King according to the Greeks, viz. 200 years 
before the Trojan war. 

To this school of Aristotle, and particularly to Theo- 
phrastus, belongs the credit of having followed up this 
method of comparative chronology. We have seen 
above that Theophrastus quotes “ Egyptian Annals.” 
Porphyry mentions his having described the Egyptians 
as the most learned people, and the deepest antiquarians 
in the world. He had also, if we may credit the state- 


107 Plato, Legg. ii. 567. (already mentioned in the first Section) 
comp. with Timzus, p. 23. 
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ments of the same philosopher, made himself master of 
their religious tenets. He had probably himself digested 
a system of chronology — Diczarchus certainly had. 
The latter, in his work entitled “the Life of Greece,” a 
modelof geographical and historical statistics, had treated 
of the remote history of Egypt. This we learn from a 
remarkable fragment in the Scholiast of Apollonius 
Rhodius.!!? He here ascribed to a primeval King of the 
country, whom the MSS. call Sesonchösis, the division 
of the people into castes, and a still earlier institution, 
the first origin of the breeding of horses, and of horse- 
manship, ascribed by others to the God Horus, that is, 
to the close of the most ancient mythological period. 
We shall see in the second Book that Sesonchösis is but 
a slight orthographical error for Sesortösis; a mistake 
which also occurs in Manetho. The date of this King 
was fixed by Dicearchus in the following manner: 


“ From Sesortösis to (King) Nilus - 2500 years. 
From Nilus to the first Olympiad - 436 


Consequently Sesortösis reigned 
prior to the first Olympiad - 2936 years.” 


It may here be proper to remark that there are 
no sufficient grounds for the assertion of Petavius and 
Marsham, that Timeeus, the Sicilian historian of the age 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, has the merit of fixing the 
Olympiads. Polybius, who has been appealed to in 
favour of this view, merely describes that writer as 
having collated the victors in the Olympic games with 
the Ephori of Sparta, the Archons of Athens, and the 
Priestesses of Argos, and as having adopted the dates 
of the Olympiads as his guide in his history." 

The epoch of Nilus, therefore, here presents itsclf 

110 See the Appendix of Authorities, B. IIT. 

111 Marsham, Canon Chr. p. 487. seqq.; Ideler, Handbook of 


Chronology, i. 378. Timzus’s history reached as far down as the 
129th Olymp.—261 2. c. 
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as the first pivot in the Greco-Egyptian Chronology— 
436 years before the Olympiads, therefore 1212 B.c. 
But this date, according to the Alexandrian chrono- 
graphers, falls but eighteen years prior to the com- 
mencement of the Trojan war—the sack of Troy being 
in 1184 3.c. The Nilus of Diczarchus, therefore, may 
safely be held to represent the contemporary of Mene- 
laus. We shall see hereafter that the last King of the 
19th Dynasty bore the Egyptian name of the Nile. 

Whatever critical value may be attached to the 
authority of Dicearchus, the fact is, that he placed one 
of the oldest historical Kings of Egypt 2500 years 
before the end of the 19th Dynasty, i. e. according to 
the above data, 3712 ».c. The commencement of 
Manetho’s history coincides, as we have seen, with the 
year 3555 before the 9th year of Alexander, i. e. 3895 
B.C. His oldest. and most celebrated King, Sesortösis, 
is the second or third of the 38rd Dynasty. His place, 
according to the letter of the Lists, is between the years 
280 and 300 after Menes, or about 3600 B.c. Our 
scholiast consequently transmits to us facts of genuine 
Egyptian tradition, anterior to Manetho. The work 
of Liczarchus cannot be placed later than about 300 
B.C., and is therefore probably anterior to Manetho’s 
history. Besides, it is uncertain whether Dicearchus 
considered Sesonchösis the first historical King, as the 
letter of the passage quoted seems to imply, or merely 
as one of the earliest. In either case there is no 
material discrepancy between his and Manetho’s genuine 
chronology for that period, still less can the coincidence 
be accidental, or admit of explanation from Hellenic 
sources. Ä 


U. THE ALEXANDRIAN CRITICS. — THEIR GENERAL CHARACTER, 


MANETHO’s work found the Greek public fully pre- 
pared for chronological studies. It was a necessary 
result of the union of Egyptian knowledge with Greek 
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genius and research, that the appearance of his work, 
as before observed, should prove a standard epoch, in 
regard at least to the historical literature of Egypt. 
We might have assumed, even apart from any dis- 
tinct notices on the subject, that the scholars of the 
Museum devoted a large share of their learned labours 
to Egypt and its history. The Hellenic mind had 
early turned with respect and veneration towards a land 
replete with the wonders of a world that had intellec- 
tually perished. The Father of History and the divine 
Plato had found there a system of primitive faith and 
primitive customs, around which, as the sacred back- 
ground of Hellenic civilisation, many of their own 
mysterious rites, as well as popular traditions, appeared 
to be concentrated. Aristotle himself had investigated 
the primeval history and constitution of Egypt, and by 
the power of his genius, and the extent and clearness 
of his views, had directed the combined resources of 
his own school, and of Hellenic talent at large, into the 
paths of truth and reality, both in historical and natu- 
ral science. After the nation, through its own folly and 
the vices of its rulers, had been deprived of its highest 
earthly blessing —its liberty—the nobler spirits turned 
with a force and elasticity, of which the Greeks alone 
among the races of the Old World were capable, towards 
the region of science. Alexander, moreover, by his con- 
quests, aroused them to a sense of their historical im- 
portance, which compensated in some degree for that of 
individual or personal dignity. The youthful Hero had 
enshrined Grecian genius in the very sanctuary of 
Ammon, and founded for it a new capital on the banks 
of the Canopus. In it—the heiress of Heliopolis, of 
Memphis, and of Thebes— Egyptian and Hellenic 
Wisdom now sat side by side. The Ptolemies were 
Pharaohs, and, like the rulers of old, built temples, with 
hieroglyphical dedications, in honour of Phre, of Phtah, 
and of Ammon. While the Seleucide wasted their 
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energies in the struggle with the other heirs of Alex- 
ander, and in sensual luxury, the first three Ptolemies, 
the son of Lagus, Philadelphus and Euergetes, were 
occupied, and upon the whole successfully, in preserving 
the blessing of peace to the glorious land which had 
fallen to their lot. Under such circumstances the 
investigation of Egyptian antiquity could hardly fail to 
be a favourite object with those scholars, who, for the 
first time in the history of Greek culture, found them- 
selves in a position where the eyes of the world were 
upon them, and surrounded by a profusion of intellec- 
tual treasures. It were a gross misapprehension of 
the spirit of this Alexandrian period, or indeed of Greek 
literature at large, to characterise these men as mere 
literary quacks and quibbling pedants, because, in the 
time of the Romans, Alexandria, like Athens, swarmed 
with those “Greculi,” who knew everything except 
what was worth knowing, but were in reality as 
ignorant as they were frivolous. The intellectual 
energy of the Alexandrian Museum was the last spark 
in that of the Greek national character, and according 
to the universal laws of nature, on the decline of public 
spirit—civil and religious—could be but the forerunner 
of its complete dissolution. It was like a branch on a 
withered stem. The genius of the Eastern Greeks 
strove in vain to arrest the decay of national and 
religious feeling by blending mythological and theo- 
logical subtilties with a narrow system of Platonic 
philosophy. The living basis was wanting—sincere 
faith and sound sense. It was Christianity that en- 
dowed Alexandria with intellectual life and activity— 
that constituted her the seat of the most learned and 
practical school of Christian doctrine, and by that means 
the metropolis of East African Christianity. But the 
great leaders and masters of the Museum in the first 
century and a half of the Ptolemies, were very different 

from the later scions of the Greco-Alexandrian school. 
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Next to the loss of the great masterpieces of Hellenic 
genius, there are few more bitter sources of regret to the 
modern student, than that the profound historical and 
critical labours of these remarkable men should—to a 
few trifling fragments—have utterly perished. And the 
evil is still further aggravated by the total incapacity 
of the Roman and Byzantine men of letters—aınid all 
the industry lavished on other pitifully trifling pursuits 
— to turn them to any profitable account. 


IT. HECATAUS OF ABDERA.—LYNCEUS OF SAMOS.—AUTHORS CITED BY 
THE SCHOLIAST OF APOLLONIUS.—CASTOR.—ALEXANDER POLY- 
HISTOR AND HIS AUTHORITIES. 


THERE is no want of information concerning the 
Egyptian researches of the Alexandrian period, but the 
notices commonly cited refer not to the Museum, but 
to the speculations of the later Alexandrians, or the 
other Greeks, who visited the country as travellers. 
To this latter class belongs the younger Hecateus of 
Abdera, the friend of the first Ptolemy—“ one of the 
many” (says Diodorus, i. 46) “who visited Thebes in 
that King’s time, and composed works on Egypt.” 
The specimens given of his labours, however, exhibit 
neither sound criticism nor accurate observation. This 
is true more especially of his famous description of the 
Ramesseum, or some other temple-palace of that period, 
which he calls the tomb of the primeval King, Osyman- 
dyas. Lynceus of Samos, brother of the historian, 
Duris, also treated of Egyptian matters in the time of 
Philadelphus, in a work quoted by Atheneus. Of its 
historical contents no notices have been preserved. 

Many other writers upon Egypt are quoted by the 
learned Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Pliny, and 
Athenzus; but of so unimportant a character that we are 
ignorant even of the exact. time in which they lived.’” 
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Two chronographers of the age of Sylla, Castor and 
Alexander Polyhistor, possess higher claims to autho- 
rity. Judging from the plan of his work, Egyptian 
research must have been familiar to the first, and the 
‘‘ Egyptiaca” ofthelatterareexpresslymentioned. Euse- 
bius gives several extracts from them in his “ Preparatio 
Evangelica,” especially in the ninth book. Their import 
proves that he used and cited the earlier Greek and 
Greco-Jewish writers, such as Eupolemus (c. 17.), Melon 
(c. 19.), Demetrius (c. 21., comp. 29.), and Aristzus 
(c. 25.). Polyhistor, however, judging from these spe- 
cimens, can boast of but little real criticism or accurate 
observation; of his own Egyptian speculations no re- 
mains are preserved. 

But we have yet to mention one of the greatest names 
in the Alexandrian Museum as connected with its 
Egyptian studies—one inseparably identified with the 
most flourishing era of historical research in that city, 
and with the foundation of her philological school. 


C. 


ERATOSTHENES AND APOLLODORUS. 


1. NOTICES OF THEIR LISTS OF EGYPTIAN KINGS TRANSMITTED BY 
SYNCELLUS, 


GEORGE SYNcELLus of Byzantium, in his introductory 
notice of Egyptian chronology, has preserved an extract 
from a work of Eratosthenes, devoted to that subject, 
and which he introduces with the following prefatory 
remarks ;1!8 


113 Sync. Chronog. p. 91. comp. p. 147. See the Appendix of 
Authorities under Eratosthenes and Apollodorus. 
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“ Apollodorus, the chronographer, has described 
another Dynasty of Egyptian Kings, called Thebans; 
thirty-eight in number, and whose united reigns com- 
prised 1076 years. This succession extends from the 
year of the world 2900 (or, according to Syncellus, the 
124th year after the confusion of tongues and the dis- 
persion of the nations) to 3975. Eratosthenes (as 
stated by Apollodorus) compiled his notices of these 
Kings from Egyptian Monuments and Lists by order of 
the King, and arranged their names—each with its 
Greek translation—in the following order.” 

Here follows a List of Kings, beginning with Menes 
—every Egyptian name with its Greek translation 
annexed. The number of years for each reign is also 
subjoined. In the original names as well as the Greek 
version, numerous, more or less palpable, errors of the 
text are observable. This can excite but little surprise 
considering the remote epoch from whence they are 
derived, and how utterly unintelligible they were to 
the copyists—coupled with the circumstance that we 
possess but two MSS., to one alone of which any real 
value attaches. We are more fortunate in the notices 
of the years. For here Syncellus adds in each case the 
year of the world, in which, according to his chro- 
nology, a reign began and ended. It thus becomes 
easy to correct trifling errors, or fill up occasional gaps. 
Hence not only the number, succession, and, for the 
most part, the individual name, but also the whole 
period of one thousand and seventy-six years in thirty- 
eight reigns, may be assumed—beyond all reasonable 
doubt—as facts distinctly vouched for by Eratosthenes. 
The existing transcript contains incidental evidence 
of the original text, as well as the primitive records 
whence it was compiled, having comprised other in- 
teresting notices in addition to the names of Kings 
and dates of reigns. 

The Byzantine having thus, after his own method, laid 
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before us this valuable document, subjoins at its close 
the following commentary : 

‘‘ Here ends the succession of the eight-and-thirty, so- 
called Theban, Kings of Egypt, whose names Erato- 
thenes obtained from the Sacred Scribes at Thebes 
and translated from Egyptian into Greek. It began in 
the 2900th year of the world, 124 years after the 
confusion of tongues, and ended in this the 3975th. 
The same Apollodorus has handed down three-and-fifty 
Kings, immediate successors of the foregoing. We consider 
it superfluous, however, to transcribe their names, as 
being of no kind of use to us—nor, indeed, can much 
more be said of those which precede them.” 

Thus we have a list of Egyptian Kings drawn up by 
Eratosthenes and edited by Apollodorus the chrono- 
grapher, beginning with Menes, and containing 38 
reigns in 1076 years—the editor himself added to it 
another list of 53 Kings, in continuity of succession. 
Of the former there still survive the names of the indi- 
vidual Kings. In the latter, not even a notice of the 
entire period of years comprised in the aggregate 
reigns. 

It seems obvious that the only inducement with 
Syncellus for recording these valuable facts, was the 
opportunity afforded of displaying his own learning, 
and his familiarity with the names of these celebrated 
Alexandrian critics. For nothing could be more really 
perplexing to him than these Lists. Had he placed the 
starting point in the series of Eratosthenes ever so 
early—and the utmost he could do was to make Menes 
contemporary with Mizraim (124 years after the con- 
fusion of tongues )—still the close of that series brought 
him down to the time of the Judges. What then was 
to become of the other 53 Kings who reigned before 
the 18th Dynasty? For, like Josephus and all the 
Christian chronographers, he placed Moses and the 
Exodus at the beginning of this Dynasty. It is to this 
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circumstance that we are indebted for the copious 
extracts from Manetho’s historical work, of the names 
of the Kings of that Dynasty. Those transmitted by 
Apollodorus, on the other hand, were to him absolutely 
worse than useless, for they were not even the names of 
the first Kings of the New Empire, into which the 
series of Eratosthenes ran—so utterly contrary to all 
order and so uncanonically. Weshall show how decisive 
such a reason must also have been for the Christian 
chronographers of that time, when we enter upon the 
criticism of that period. For the present we must turn 
from the transcriber to the original compilers of these 
remarkable Lists. 


II. ERATOSTHENES AND HIS RESEARCHES. 


ERATOSTHENES, next to Aristotle, the most illustrious 
among Greek men of learning, and as far superior to 
him in the extent of his knowledge, as inferior in 
grasp of intellect, was an African by birth, from the 
Greek colony of Cyrene. Strabo calls him and Calli- 
machus the pride of that city—“ for,” he adds, “ if 
there ever was a man who combined skill in the art of 
poetry and grammar—common to him and to Calli- 
machus—with philosophy and general learning, Erato- 
sthenes was that man.” He reduced to a system two 
sciences, both of which he found in their infancy, 
Geography and Chronology. His calculation of the 
size of the globe, when submitted to the stricter test 
of modern science, proved the most correct hitherto 
made. His adjustment of the leading points in Grecian 
history, on the basis of the Olympic era—upwards to 
the time of the Heraclide, and downwards to that of 
Alexander the Great—was and continued to be the 
groundwork of all the chronological researches of the 
old world. In geography he was the guide and 
authority of Strabo and Ptolemy—in chronology of 
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Apollodorus and the later calculators. He was the 
founder of historical criticism for the primitive ages of 
Greece. Lastly, he ventured to doubt the historical 
truth of the Homeric legends. ‘I will believe in it,” 
said he, “when I have been shown the currier who 
made the wind-bags which Ulysses on his voyage home- 
wards received from /Eolus.” 

The extent and depth of his geographical researches, 
as known to us through Strabo, prove that his historical 
inquiries were not limited to the world of Hellas. But 
in this latter department he is more especially distin- 
guished as the first and greatest critical investigator of 
Egyptian antiquity. His remark upon the tyrant 
Busiris, as recorded by Strabo, and the ridicule with 
which he treated the popular Greek legend concerning 
him and his human sacrifices, may here be cited as 
peculiarly characteristic: “ By Jupiter,” said he, “there 
never was such a tyrant as Busiris—not even a King 
of that name.”!!* In two other passages of still greater 
importance in their critical bearing on Egyptian history, 
though hitherto little appreciated, he elucidates the histo- 
rical connection between the native tribes of South Africa 
and Asia towards India, and the Egyptians. “ The 
four principal races of South Africa,”!!° he remarked, 
according to Strabo, “have not only a well-regulated 
monarchical constitution, but also stately temples and 
royal palaces; the beams in their houses are arranged 
like those of the Egyptians.” In his description of the 
southern promontory of Arabia, at Babelmandeb, he 
says, “here must have stood the pillars of Sesostris 
inscribed with Hieroglyphics.” This he follows up 
with a detail of the campaign of that conqueror in 
those parts, which we reserve for our illustration of his 
own era.!'® 

114 Strabo, xvii. c. 1. (p. 802.) 
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Every notice therefore relative to Egypt, emanating 
from a man of such rare talent and extensive learning, 
is deserving of the highest respect. Besides which we 
must also reflect that for the history of Egypt, above 
that ofall other countries, every attainable material was 
at his disposal. Bornin the 126th Olympiad, about 276 
B.c., in the early part, consequently, of the reign of 
Philadelphus, he succeeded, probably under Euergetes, 
to the honourable post of Director of the Alexandrian 
Library, which he filled up to the time of his death 
(in his 80th or 82nd year, in the 146th Olympiad). 

The very researches to which our attention is here 
directed, were undertaken by command of the King, 
consequently with every advantage that Royal patronage 
could procure for the investigation from the Egyptian 
Priests. They were more especially devoted to the 
so-called Theban Kings.” This expression designates 
literally such as were of Theban origin. But the first 
of the series, Menes, was not of that race—he was 
the hereditary prince of This; on which account he 
and his successors were entitled Thinite, and as such 
are cited by Manetho. In the passage before us, how- 
ever, the expression is, “so-called Theban Kings,” the 
true sense of which will become more apparent by 
reference to the general contents of the List. But 
before directing our attention more closely to that 
point, it will be proper to inquire into the character 
-and credit of the editor of the List, Apollodorus 
the Chronicler, or Chronographer, as he is styled by 
Syncellus. 


Im. APOLLODORUS THE CHRONOGRAPHER. 


We have already assumed—and shall have little diffi- 
culty in establishing—that this was the celebrated Apol- 
lodorus of Athens, who, as is well known, continued 
the chronological researches of Eratosthenes, and whose 
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compendium of the popular mythology— (whether 
the original text or an epitome may be a question) 
—we still possess under the title of the “ Bibliotheca.” 
In the first place Syncellus repeatedly quotes the chro- 
nographer without any further designation, as authority 
for his data— with reference, for example, to the primi- 
tive history of the Chaldees!!’; also for the 1,000 years 
of the early Kings of Sicyon!!®—nor has it ever been 
doubted that the celebrated Athenian is the person 
alluded to. He likewise quotes him for the early chro- 
nology of Sparta!’®, and for the Kings of Pontus’, nor 
can any other author lay claim to the surname of 
“Chronicler”—for his principal work was entitled 
the “ Chronicle” in four Books.!?! It was dedicated to 
Philadelphus, the Attalide of Pergamus, and comprised 
a period of 1040 years from the Trojan war down to 
his own time. He was in fact the earliest professional 
chronologer. Hence Clemens of Alexandria also styles 
him “the Chronographer’” Apollodorus,” and Diodo- 
rus distinguishes him!’ as “ Apollodorus who treats of 
the computation of time.” 

In regard to his connection with Erastothenes we 
are distinctly assured by Strabo!?*, and the fact is indeed 
self-evident, that he followed closely in the track of his 
distinguished predecessor. Heyne, in his excellent 
edition of the “ Bibliotheca,” has well pointed out the 


117 Chronog. p. 39. B. (Comp. 34. D. 36. D. 38. A. 40. A.). 

118 Ibid. p. 97. 

119 Chronog. p. 185. D. (Fabricius here erroneously assumes the 
8th book to have been quoted. It is merely said that Apollodoras 
dates the laws of Lycurgus from the 8th year of Alkamenes), 

130 Chronog. p. 275.C. 

121 Ta xpovıxa or xpovex) ouvralc. Comp. Aul. Gel. N. A. 
xvii. 4. 

„ 122 Clemens, Strom. i. p. 381. 
123 Diod. Sic. xiii. 18. 
124 Strabo, vii. p. 298. seqq. Bernhardy, Eratosth. p. 2. 
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relation in which they stand to each other, in their syste- 
matic views of primitive Greek chronology. A discre- 
pancy there is—but so trifling as merely to show that 
each had made his own independent calculations. In a 
word, Eratosthenes was the founder of chronology and 
geography without being himself a professional chro- 
nographer or geographer — Appllodorus was both 
chronographer and grammarian by profession. He 
certainly was not qualified to have originated the 
former science; but he extended and methodised the 
principles laid down by his predecessor into a practical 
and popular form. He studied the grammatical art 
under Aristarchus, the great Alexandrian critic'®, 
himself a pupil of Aristophanes of Byzantium, who was 
again a disciple of the school of Eratosthenes. . Hence 
Apollodorus himself was classed as belonging to the 
same school.!* This sufficiently explains his title to the 
honour awarded him as publisher and continuator of 
the invaluable work of Eratosthenes above noticed. 
Having been left incomplete, or originally destined for 
the sole use of the King, it had probably remained un- 
published. Apollodorus took up the interrupted line 
of research; nor—whether as regards the functions of 
publisher or continuator—could a more excellent sub- 
stitute for the original author be desired. 


1V. ERATOSTHENES’ LIST OF THIRTY-EIGHT EGYPTIAN KINGS COMPARED 
WITH THE DYNASTIES OF MANETHO. | j 


Tue above.preliminary remarks on this document 
were imperatively required both by its own importance 
and in consideration of the neglect it has hitherto expe- 
rienced at the hands of Egyptologers. We now proceed 
‚ to exhibit the thirty-eight Eratosthenian names side by 
side with such of those contained in the parallel Lists of 


125 Suidas on ’ AroAAddwpog. 126 Suidas on ’Eparooderng. 
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Manetho, as are either identical with them—or so 
nearly so—that to any one moderately versed in the 
system of Egyptian Royal nomenclature, the actual or 
possible correspondence between the two sets will be at 
once apparent. We shall, for the present, closely adhere 
to the text as it now stands. Our subsequent critical 
analysis of the original names and their Greek versions 
by aid of the monuments will not only confirm the 
accuracy of the parallel here offered, but elicit various 
additional points of correspondence. 

By the side of each of the Kings of Manetho we note 
the Dynasty to which he belongs; the order and value 
of the annexed numbers will be more fully Ulustrated 
in the sequel. 


























Y 
Ménés Thinite . 
















Years 
L Ménés, Thinite . 
II. | Athéthés, Son . — 2 | Athöthis, Son . 57 
III. |Athöthös II. . 32 
IV. Miabiés . . 19 - 6 | Miebidos (Mia- 26 
baés) 
V.|Pemphés. . 18 
VI. Momcheiri, Memphi 
VII. | Stoichos Ares . 01 III, 3 | Tyreis . 29 
VII. | Gosormiés — 2 | Sesorthos . 7} 
x Marés hie’ 2 
. | Anöyphis. . -6|Séyphis . . 16 
XI. Sirice . 18 7 
XII. | Chnubos-Gnen- 
TOs. . . 22 
XII. | Rayösis . 13] IV,5 | Ratoisés . . 2 
XIV.| Biyrfs . . 10 -@j|Bicheris . . 22 
XV. |Saöphis . » 29 -1|Söors. . . 2 
XVI. | Saöphis I » 27 - 3 |Süphis . . 66 
XVII. | Moscherés 31 -4|Mencherés. . 683 
XVIII. | Moscherés IT 
- 8 | Thamphtbis . 9 
VI, 2 | Phios . » 100 
(Comp. vi. 4. Phiops) 
XXL | Name mutilated 1 - 5 | Ment esiphis 1 
XXII. | Nitécris . . 6 - 6 | Nitécris . 
XXI. | Myrteus. . 22] VIL |xkKngs . 70D. 
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ERATOSTHENES THEBAN KINGS MANETHO’S KINGS, BY DYNASTIES 
— SUCCESSION 
No. Name and Reign Dynasty Name and Reign 
Years ° Years 
XXIV. | Uosimarés . 121 VIIL1 of eed 33 
the VIII 
Dynasty of 7 
Kings. 
The names 
XXV. | Sethinilus . 8 - 2 |and dates of! 44.7| 94 
the individual | "149 
; reigns are lost. 

XXVI. |Semphucrats . 18] -3| — (146)| 95 
XXVIL | Chuthér . . 7 -4| - - 36 
XXVIII. | Mieires . . 12 -65 37 

XXIKX. | Tomaephtha . 11 -6 38 

XXX, | Soikunius . 60 -7 ‘the 39 
viitn 9 
(XXIHU— XXX, 
ın all 128 Years) 

XXXI | Peteathyrés . 16] XL |x Kings „ . 43 |40,41,42. 

XXXI. (St) Ammene- 
26] XII, 1 | Ammenemö&s , 16; 48 
XXXII, &) Ammene- 
. 28 - 8|Ammenemés. 38 45 
XXXIV. Shetbei . . 55 — 4 | Sesöstris . . 48) 46 
XXXV.|Mare . . 4 ~ 5 | Lamares (Lam- 
pares) . 8; 47 
Pa 
XXXVI. | Siphthas . . 6] XUI,1 52) 
XXXVIL|Phuors |: 19) -2 Theban Kinn, of 80 3 
XXXVIIL | Amutharteus . 63 - 3 || „ames and dates of 54 
reigns are lost. 
Total, 38 Kings in 1076 years. Total, 50 Kings in x years, 
contained in the following Dynasties: 
Dyn. Eratost. Liste 
T. Thinites 5 Kings.) 7 Kings. 
Ill. Memphite (9 - 9 - 
IV. - 5 - 8 - 
VL - 38 - 6 - 
VIL - 1 - x - 
VII. - 7 - 7 - . 
XI. Thebans 1 - x - 
XII, - 4 - 8 - 
XIII. (beginning) (3 - 3 - 


(388 - ) 48+x+x. 
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V. GENERAL REMARKS ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN ERATOSTHENES 
AND MANETHO. 


A COMPARISON of the individual names in the two Lists 
can leave no reasonable doubt that both are derived from 
the same fountain-head of tradition. The occasional 
discrepancy in the years of reign may be satisfactorily 
explained in various ways; the agreement in the names, 
on the other hand, when of so frequent occurrence in a 
list of thirty-eight Kings, cannot upon any principle of 
probability be otherwise explained than upon the basis 
of an actual identity of the Kings themselves in each 
series. This impression will be fully substantiated by 
two important facts: the corresponding names succeed 
each other—with a trifling dislocation in the 3rd and 
4th Dynasty—in the very same order—the List of 
Manetho however contains obviously more reigns than 
that of Eratosthenes. This need excite no surprise. 
We have been already prepared to find Manetho con- 
forming to the same Egyptian method for the Old 
Empire, of which palpable traces were pointed out in 
the historical Papyrus of the 13th century—that 
namely of inserting in the List of reigns the name of 
every King of the same sovereign line—co-regents inclu- 
sive—in the form of one continuous order of succession. 
We may rest assured, however, that the method adopted 
by Eratosthenes was here no way different from that 
followed by him in his other similar works—that 
namely of strict chronological order. Such, indeed, is 
evidently the character of his List—the 1076 years 
being filled up by 38 Kings, each of whom succeeds his 
predecessor as in a chronological canon. Manetho’s 
List must consequently have contained more reigns 
than that of Eratosthenes. It is only in the 3rd and 
8th Dynasties that we find precisely the same number 
of Kings—9 and 7—in each List. In the others 
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however, the excess is not so great, but that it may be 
reasonably explained by the admission, by Manetho, of 
joint reigns—or by reference to such mistakes of com- 
pilers or copyists, as may have led to occasional repe- 
titions. In the 7th and 11th Dynasties the number of 
Kings, as the text now stands, have certainly a very 
marvellous appearance. To the 7th: Dynasty, which 
lasted 70 days, are assigned 70 Kings; which is 
clearly nothing else but the number of the days over 
again. And although the Eusebian texts do here fluc- 
tuate between 75 days and 75 years, and give only 5 
Kings—-still the number 70 may itself be considered 
as established. If then we adopt either 70 or 75 years 
as the true reading—which is perhaps scarcely admis- 
sible—and retain the 5 Kings; that number, con- 
sidered as the sum of the 5 reigns, will be no way 
irreconcilable with the 22 years of the consecutive 
chronology, during which, according to our table, those 
5 Kings must have reigned. Similar is the case with 
the 11th Dynasty. Eratosthenes assigns it one King 
who reigned 16 years. In the Lists the duration of the 
Dynasty is 43 years. This may easily have been the 
case, if this single King in Eratosthenes had two co- 
regents associated with him. Let us here further 
assume—our present object being a mere balance of 
external or comparative probabilities—that there may 
have been a real difference in the historical data of the 
two compilers—the difference will yet amount to but 27 
years, which is certainly far from sufficient to set aside 
the hypothesis that the two Lists, though the result 
of independent researches, rest upon substantially the 
same tradition, and one too of a purely historical cha- 
racter. 

In the only Dynasty of any length—the 8th— where 
our text of Manetho gives neither names nor dates, the 
discrepancy is likewise very trifling. The 7 Kings of 
Eratosthenes comprise 128 years, those of Manetho 142 
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or 146. In the 3rd Dynasty the difference is still less. 
Manetho assigns 214 years to its nine Kings; the 
nine corresponding Kings in Eratosthenes reign 224 
ears. 

” This uniformity therefore in the succession of the 
two Lists and their respective corresponding names 
and dates, may be held as conclusive evidence that they 
were formed upon the same basis, that of a common 
historical tradition. But there is another circumstance 
which warrants a still wider extension of this inference. 
The eight Dynasties in Manetho, which correspond with 
the series of Eratosthenes, extend from the lst to the 
12th, leaving however a residue of three names in Era- 
tosthenes. These must therefore—upon the principle 
by which our parallel is guided—find their place in the 
succeeding Dynasty in Manetho, i.e. the 13th; although, 
owing to the entire loss of its names, we can have but 
negative proof of the fact. But which are the corre- 
sponding Dynasties? The first is that entitled “ Thi- 
nite:” and Eratosthenes also calls Menes, its chief, a 
Thinite. Again he calls the sixth King “ Memphite,” 
and the first nine Memphite Kings of the 8rd Dynasty 
of Manetho correspond with him and eight Kings, his 
successors. All the succeeding Kings, whose names 
harmonise with the names and dates in Eratosthenes, 
are likewise Memphite, up to the eighth: the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth are Theban. But the Kings in 
the Lists of Eratosthenes bear the common name of 
Theban Kings. Jn no Dynasty—with the exception of 
those characterised as Theban or Memphite—is a single 
Eratosthenian name to be found, in so far as the names 
of those Dynasties have been preserved; and even in those 
where the names are wanting, it is equally clear that 
none could have been contained. 

The Dynasties, neither entitled Memphite nor Theban, 
are the following :— 
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the 2nd =e Thinite 9 Kings with names: 
the 5th Elephantinzan 9 Kings with names: 


the 9th 19 Kingswithoutnames: 
the 10th 1 Heracleopolitan { 19 Kings without names: 


The names of the eighteen Kings of the 2nd and 5th 
Dynasties bear not the least resemblance to the parallel 
names in Eratosthenes—the years of the reign as little. 
As regards the Kings of the 9th and 10th Dynasties 
which intervene between the 7th and 8th Memphite, 
and the 11th Theban, a collation of the reigns in the 
two Lists gives the following results. Between the 
6th and 12th Dynasties of Manetho we have only nine 
reigns in Eratosthenes (XXIII.—XXXI.); these, as 
we have already seen, are sufficiently provided for in 
the 7th, 8th, and 11th Dynasties. How then can we 
expect within the narrow limits of this portion of the 
Eratosthenian List—comprising in the whole but thirty- 
eight reigns—to find place for thirty-eight Heracleo- 
politan princes? For the more complete corroboration 
of this view, we may here mention, by anticipation, 
that from No. XX XI. downwards the Kings of Erato- 
thenes are those of the 12th Dynasty. But the facts 
already adduced render it, to say the least, highly pro- 
bable that the series of Eratosthenes passes at once 
from the direct line of This to the Memphite Kings, 
and continues in their race till it becomes extinct, and | 
the Theban Kings take their place. Thebes and 
Memphis were the two metropolitan cities of Egypt. 
There the legitimate King was required to be inau- 
gurated and crowned. In Memphis, indeed, the cere- 
mony of the coronation maintained its ground till the 
time of the Ptolemies, as appears from the Rosetta 
Inscription. The Memphito-Theban therefore, or—for 
brevity sake—the Theban Kings, represent in the Old 
Empire, after the Thinite race became extinct in the 
male line, the Imperial sovereigns of Egypt. Erato- 
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thenes, in their distinct and continuous line of succession 
as drawn up by him, established a chronological canon 
for the most ancient period of Egyptian history. If 
these general results be not wholly without foundation, 
and should they be confirmed in their details by the 
contemporary monuments and historical tradition, they 
will supply a key for the restoration of Manetho, and 
for the right interpretation of the primitive historical 
tradition of Egypt. Our previous inquiry led us to as- 
sume that such a key must have existed in order to 
distinguish the true chronological procession from the 
sum total of the Dynasties. The duration assigned by 
Manetho to the Egyptian Empire down to the ninth 
year prior to the accession of Alexander, was 3555 years 
—but the number of reigns in his 30 Dynasties, if 
added together, would make more than 5000 years. The 
probability is, therefore, that he calculated as we do 
with Eratosthenes for our guide—that is to say, in 
fixing the duration of the Old Empire, as commencing 
with the 1st Dynasty, he took merely the sum total of 
the reigns of the Memphito-Theban Kings. But before 
entering upon further details, it may be proper here 
to present a general view of our previous historical 
deductions. 


VI. HISTORICAL DATA DERIVED FROM THE LISTS OF ERATOSTHENES 
AND APOLLODORUS. 


ERATOSTHENES began his labours with Menes, that is, 
with the commencement of the first systematic general 
registers of Egyptian Kings and historical annals. How 
did he conclude them? Doubtless with some notable 
epoch—some important historical crisis—not some 
ordinary event, such as a change of Dynasty. But 
what could that great event have been, worthy of 
forming such a standard epoch, but the irruption of the 
Shepherd races, and the occupation of the Imperial 
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throne by Shepherd rulers? That the whole history 
of Egypt turned upon this event is proved by the 
native monuments, and attested by Manetho. According 
to him it subdivides itself under three great and com- 
prehensive heads—the history of the Old—the Middle 
— and the New Empire. Bythe New we understand 
the restoration of native independent sovereigns to the 
imperial throne of Memphis and Thebes. This restora- 
tion is universally admitted to have been concurrent 
with the accession of the 18th Dynasty. 

But when did the Old Empire end? Evidently with 
the third King of the 13th Dynasty—as resulted from 
our analysis of the system of Eratosthenes. We have 
therefore, even at the present stage of our inquiry, a 
very simple mode of accounting for the sixty Kings 
assigned by Manetho to this Dynasty: for up to the 
eighteenth—that is, up to what is universally allowed 
to be the commencement of the New Empire—there 
occurs no other Theban Dynasty (the Memphite here 
entirely disappear). The 13th Dynasty, therefore, 
from its third King downwards, represents the 
series of tributary monarchs of the race of impe- 
rial sovereigns (upon our previous fundamental hy- 
pothesis of an imperial line), who held possession of 
Thebes during the time of the Hyksos. But this 
period is probably not calculated in the annals by 
reigns of tributary Kings, but by Dynasties of the 
Shepherds. Their occupation of the throne of Memphis 
was the commencement of the Middle Empire; their 
expulsion that of the New. During this period they 
were as much legitimate Kings in the estimation of the 
‘ Egyptian annalist, as the Ethiopian and Persian Kings 
of the New Empire. In Manetho there are three 
Dynasties of Shepherd Kings—the 15th, 16th, and 
17th. The 14th, which occurs between them and the 
Theban princes, consisted, as we have seen, of Xoite 
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Kings, and was, consequently, (like the Thebans) a 
tributary Dynasty in Lower Egypt. Manetho makes 
the number of Shepherd Kings 43. Their first two 
Dynasties contained respectively 6 and 32—the number 
5 of this last Dynasty is lost; but the 151 years given 
as the aggregate of their reigns is no impossible estimate, 
inasmuch as those of the first race of these Kings which 
are well authenticated, average above 40, and those of 
the second nearly 20 years. The 60 Theban Kings, 
therefore, of the 13th Dynasty, of whom at least 57 
belong to the New Empire, were no unreasonable 
number for nine centuries, according to the usual 
average of the reigns of Egyptian Kings. Besides, we 
have no proof either that joint reigns may not have 
been admitted in the Lists of the Middle Empire, or 
that these Theban Kings really reigned throughout the 
whole period. The same may be said of the 76 Kings 
of the 14th Xoite Dynasty, which, as already remarked, 
was, according to our hypothesis, contemporaneous with 
the Theban Dynasty, and whose accession must be 
placed somewhat later than that of the one preceding 
it, but somewhat earlier than that of the one which 
follows (the lst Shepherd Dynasty)—judging from the 
position assigned it by Manetho between the two. 

The results here detailed may therefore be concisely 
summed up as follows— 

The Old Empire of Menes closed soon after the 
accession of the 13th Dynasty. The New Empire 
commenced with the 18th (Theban) Dynasty—or, to 
speak more definitely—the taking of Memphis was 
concurrent with the accession of the House of the Tuth- 
moses, although it was reserved for the third of that 
family, whose reign commenced 81 years after its 
accession, finally to expel the Hyksos out of the frontier 
fortress Avaris (Pelusium). The Dynasties, from the 
18th to the 30th inclusive, extend over a period of 
about 1300 years, according to the Lists of Manctho; 
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— 1325 according to his aggregate number, as above 
stated. 

The Middle Empire therefore occupies the period 
from the 13th to the 17th Dynasties inclusive — and 
the measure of its duration is that of the Shepherd 
dominion. The Theban and Xoite Kings were con- 
temporaneous with the shepherds and with each other. 
This period, according to the above, comprised about 
nine hundred years. 

Now as the whole duration of the Egyptian Empire 
down to the 8th year before Alexander’s accession is . 
thirty-five centuries and a half, Manetho must have 
assigned about thirteen centuries to the old Empire. 

We subjoin a synopsis of the above numbers :— 


Dyn. Years 
I. Thinites, 8 Kings, 263 (253) 


III. Memphites, 9 - 214 
IV. — 8 —- 274 
VI. — 6 - 203 
VII. — (x)5 - — 170 (75) days. 
VIII. — © — 142 (146) 
XI. Diospolitans,x - 43 
II. — 8 - 176 


Total number of years 1315 70 (75) days (1309). 
Add to this the last three 
reigns in Eratosthenes: 87 


1402 (1396) 





The sums total of the individual Dynasties consequently 
give about 100 years more than Manetho can possibly 
have assigned them in his (lost) chronological canon. 
This renders it probable that although the duration of the 
Old Empire may with him have exceeded (as is indeed 
obviously the case) the space allotted to it by the more 
critical researches of Eratosthenes, still the sums of his 
VOL. I. L 
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individual Dynasties were never intended to represent 
his actual chronology of that empire. The discrepancy 
can only be explained by assuming the occasional 
occurrence of joint reigns. This then is the solution 
of one of the most important questions to which we 
formerly adverted as connected with the Lists of 
Manetho, but at a stage of our inquiry not sufficiently 
advanced to admit of its being satisfactorily answered. 
One thing is now placed beyond all doubt — that 
Manetho drew a distinction, in the Old as well as 
. Middle Empire, between a consecutive series of Mem- 
phito-Theban Sovereigns of the Empire, and other 
Dynasties, concurrent with them, whether friends or 
foes, who never occupied the imperial throne of Mem- 
phis and Thebes. This supplies the true basis for 
the historical restoration of his Lists. We know that 
he assigned 3555 years to the whole Empire, of which 
13 centuries in round numbers belonged to the Old, 
9 to the Middle, and 13 to the New. The historical 
reality of Manetho’s calculation must indeed be proved 
—the rude outline of the system must be more definitely 
filled up— but the key seems to be discovered — the 
plan of critical analysis marked out. 

Eratosthenes must be our guide for the chronology 
of the Old Empire, so long as his data are in harmony 
with those derived from the monuments. 

For the Middle Empire his place must be supplied 
by Apollodorus of Athens. Of the nature and value of 
this author’s labours we have also the means of forming 
a competent estimate. If those of Eratosthenes embraced 
the Old Empire, Apollodorus must have commenced 
with the Middle period — for his 53 Kings follow im- 
mediately upon those of Eratosthenes. Nor can there 
ke any reasonable doubt as to the extent of the period 
they occupied. Syncellus did not deign to transcribe 
their names, because they appeared to him utterly use- 
less. The names of the 18th Dynasty consequently 
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were not, as already observed, among them, for he was 
not only well acquainted with those, but considered 
them of the greatest importance. He subjected this 
Dynasty to a very careful analysis, because the birth 
of Moses and the Exodus were connected with it. The 
labours of Apollodorus did not, therefore, extend to 
the New Empire. Such an hypothesis were indeed 
hardly in itself admissible — for Manetho assigns, at 
most, 57 Theban Kings of the 13th Dynasty to this 
period, and those of Apollodorus are also expressly 
called Thebans. Lastly, the correspondence between 
the number 53 in Apollodorus and 57 in Manetho were 
as close as could reasonably be expected or desired — 
even in the case of two races entirely different in origin 
or settlement — as an argument in favour of their 
identity of period. 

Everything therefore combines to show the proba- 
bility of our having discovered the true system of 
Eratosthenes and Apollodorus, and with it a key to 
the right understanding of the Lists of Manetho. If our 
further researches upon this basis be corroborated by 
the monuments—and clear up in their turn the ob- 
scurities of Greek tradition—we may venture to hope 
that we have discovered the clue for restoring the whole 
chronology of Egypt. 

Such a discovery will doubtless be the more acceptable 
at the present moment, when the written monuments of 
that country, after the lapse of thousands of years, have 
once more been made accessible to our researches— 
if we reflect, that beyond the pale of the Alexandrian 
school it were vain to look for any solution of the 
enigma which the native Egyptians have transmitted 
to us. 


Lu 2 
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D. 
DIODORUS SICULUS. 


I. DIODORUS.—-HIS DYNASTIES AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE ANTE- 
HISTORICAL PERIOD. 


THREE great epochs in the history of Egyptian chrono- 
logical research have now been pointed out: those of 
Herodotus, Manetho, and of Eratosthenes. Our atten- 
tion has also already been drawn to traces of a com- 
bination or blending of the genial Hellenic, the dry 
monumental Egyptian, and the critical Alexandrian 
elements of research in the later Greek hterature. The 
path pursued by Eratosthenes was now neglected. The 
degenerate race, possessed by a spirit of subtle trifling, 
or of systematic perversion of truth, and dead to all 
sense of the dignity or gravity of historical pursuit, 
grasped at whatever happened to suit its purpose at the 
moment, confounding and too often falsifying both facts 
and authorities. Diodorus Siculus visited Egypt under 
the 13th Ptolemy, surnamed the Young Dionysus, 
in the 180th Olympiad, consequently about 58 years 
B.c.: his history, however, was written at a con- 
siderably later period. He was the first author, as 
well as the last, who ventured to grapple with the 
whole subject of Egypt in its integrity, and that at the 
head of his general history of the ancient world. But 
unfortunately he brought to the task a mere acquaint- 
ance with books, without either sound judgment, critical 
spirit, or comprehensive views. He was more success- 
ful consequently in complicating and mystifying, than 
in sifting and illustrating the traditions with which he 
had to deal. He could not venture to set aside the nar- 
ratives of Herodotus, now become so popular; he 
therefore incorporated them with other later commen- 
taries on Egyptian chronology and history to which he 
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had access, chiefly garbled and mutilated versions ofthe 
systems of Manetho or Eratosthenes. The confusion 
which resulted has tended above all other circumstances 
to disparage Egyptian chronology in the eyes of critical 
investigators, by whom it has been considered as re- 
flecting either an absolute want of historical character, 
or an irremediable state of derangement in the native 
traditions themselves. We shall, however, we trust, be 
able to show, that the fault is entirely that of Diodorus 
himself — of his bad guides—and his own precipi- 
tancy and want of judgment: and that criteria are not 
wanting for distinguishing and restoring the golden 
grains of genuine Egyptian tradition froin among the 
chaff under which it has been smothered. With this 
object in view, it will be sufficient in the present in- 
troductory notice to point out the fissures in this piece 
of rhetorically patched and plastered Mosaic work, arıd 
to investigate in each particular subdivision the original 
from which its author had copied. We have every 
reason to assume that Diodorus had read neither 
Manetho nor Eratosthenes; but that those whom he 
selected as his guides, had drawn from one or other of 
those sources. 

To this inference we are led at the outset by his mode 
of treating Egyptian tradition prior to Menes. Before 
the age of Men reigned Gods and Heroes (i. 42). The 
earliest Kings having been deified bear for the most 
part the names of the seven most ancient deities. These 
are the Sun and Moon (primeval Osiris and Isis), the 
“Spirit” who is called the father of gods and men 
(probably. Kneph), and the four elements— Vulcan, 
(Phtah), Fire—Ceres, the Earth—Oceanus, Water— 
Neith-Athena, the Air, “ hence” called by the Greeks 
“the blue-eyed Goddess.” 

Among those deified personages, the first who reigned 
bore, according to some, the name of the Sun; according 
toothers, he wascalled the Human Vulcan. The probable 
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story that Vulcan, on the occasion of a forest having 
been set on fire by lightning, invented that element, is 
in favour of the latter opinion. 

Then came Chronus, the husband of Rhea. Their 
offspring were Zeus, and Hera, whose five children— 
Isis, Osiris, Typhon, Apollo (Horus), and Aphrodite 
all mount:d the throne. 

Of them, Osiris, the husband of Isis, reigned first. 
These two were the benefactors of the human race, 
which they elevated from the condition of savages and 
cannibals to that of devout and civilised nations, who 
ate bread, drank wine and beer, and planted the olive. 
They built Thebes with its hundred gates, and in it the 
first temples to their worthy progenitors Zeus and Hera 
—gorgeous and costly works. Hermes-Thoth was the 
sacred scribe and counsellor of Osiris, who organised 
language and religious ceremonies, and invented writing. 
He was also the real inventor of the culture of the olive, 
and not Athena. In order to extend this divinely regu- 
lated life over the whole world, Osiris traversed the 
globe, leaving with Isis Hermes above mentioned as 
counsellor, and a valorous kinsman called Hercules, as 
general. He made Busiris his lieutenant over Phoenicia 
and the adjoining sea-coasts— Antzus over Ethiopia 
and Libya. His two sons, Anubis and Makedon, at- 
tended him on his expedition, as did also Pan, who was 
worshipped in Chemmo, the city of Pan. In Ethiopia 
he was presented with a race of Satyrs with tails. He 
was a festive prince, fond of the song and the dance, 
and kept nine virgin well-trained singers and dancers, 
from whom the Greeks—it was obvious—derived their 
nine Muses. In India he built Nysa in honour of Nysa in 
Arabia, not far from Egypt, where, as the heir of Zeus, 
he had received an education conformable to his rank. 
In Thrace, where he met with Lycurgus, he left Maro 
behind, Makedon in Macedonia, and Triptolemus in 
Attica. 
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This worthy man was in the end treacherously killed 
by his brother Typhon, and his corpse shamefully mal- 
treated. Typhon had 26 fellow-conspirators, to each of 
whom he gave a portion of the mutilated body.'”” But 
his wife collected, in so far as in her power, its scattered 
parts, and honoured her husband with splendid funeral 
rites. At the same time she decreed to him divine 
worship, for which purpose she assigned a third of the 
lands to the Priests—so that one honour was equivalent 
to the other. 

Who can fail here to recognise the corruption to which 
the old tradition was subjected during the Macedonian 
dominion by the barefaced chicanery of Greco-Egyptian 
Pundits? The chronological data themselves suffice to 
prove that Diodorus’s guide was of the time of the 
Ptolemies. From Osiris to Alexander, according to 
some, says he (i. 23.), were above 10,000 years— 
according to others, above 23,000 years. We have 
already seen that the latter is the genuine Egyptian 
number. Soon after (i. 26.) he adds—evidently in 
the way of supplement, derived from some other source 
—from Helios to Alexander they reckon 23,000 years 
—the most ancient deified Kings each reigned above 
1,200 years, the more recent less than 300. The 
former may be explained as a calculation by years of a 
single month—the latter by years of four months— 
the duration of the three Egyptian seasons. Thus 
they are both reduced to the reasonable term of 100 
years.’ In these details may easily be recognised an 
adulteration of that genuine primeval tradition of the 


137 Manifestly a mythological representation of the oldest division 
of the empire of Egypt into 37 provinces—the same upon which the 
old Labyrinth was arranged—10 for Upper, 10 for Lower Egypt, 
besides the Heptanomis. 

128 He then introduces the absurd statement which the Fathers 
have copied from him—that on this account the Greeks called the 
years dpo:, namely from dpa, a season, 
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Egyptian annals, the first knowledge of which was com- 
municated to the Greeks by Manetho. 

The younger deities are the Heroes of Manetho’s 
fabulous empire. In a subsequent passage—in the 
second section of his first book (i. 44.)—the Gods and 
Heroes are stated to have reigned something less than 
18,000 years. Obviously Egyptian tradition again, 
but according to a different version. There can have 
been no great discrepancy between this number and 
that of Manetho, for the latter gives 13,900 years for 
the rule of the Gods, 1255 for the Heroes (making 
together 15,155), and then 5813 for Heroes and 
Manes, . 

The oldest mortal Kings he describes (i. 43.) as 
elective, and honoured by the people as the benefactors 
of the human race. 


lie THE CHRONOLOGY OF DIODORUS, FROM MENES TO ALEXANDER. 


SOMEWHAT more value attaches to the chronological 
data of Diodorus relative to the historical Kings of 
Egypt. Up to the epoch of his visit, that country, he 
tells us (i. 44.), had been governed by human Kings 
during nearly 5,000 years. Of these 475 were in- 
digenous. The foreign rulers he computes in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


4 Ethiopians—not however all in 


succession - - - 36 years. 
The Persians, including the time of 
the revolts - - - 135 
The Macedonians - - - 276 
447 


The statement as to the four Ethiopians finds its expla- 
nation in the 24th Dynasty. Deducting the above sum, 
there remain about 4,450 years, for the native rulers of 
the historic period. Diodorus himself states in another 
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passage (1. 69.), that the whole duration of the mon- 
archy exceeded 4,700 years, and that the greater 
number of sovereigns were native Egyptians. The 
two statements are clearly intended to be the same, 
but the Jatter is the more accurate. Subtracting here, 
as above, the period of foreign rule, according to the 
previous estimate, we have a surplus of nearly 43 cen- 
turies for that of the native monarchs. 

The computation of his “nearly 5,000” years begins 
with “Meeris,” or “Myris,” which amounts to the same 
thing.’ In a more accurate’ writer than Diodorus 
we might get over this name, by substituting that of 
Menes, with whom, as being the first mortal King, he, 
as well as Herodotus, begins, in the immediate sequel, 
the reigns of the Pharaohs. But in the case of a work 
so carelessly botched together as this history, any such 
desperate expedient were as little to the purpose, as an 
attempt critically to illustrate a palpable interpolation. 
The name may either be that of the real Meeris, who is 
afterwards introduced as one of the successors of Menes 
~—or may represent a prince of the provincial race 
prior to Menes, of whom, however, we hear nothing in 
any other quarter. 

Five of those 475 native rulers were females. This 
also is borrowed, not from Herodotus, but from Egyp- 
tian sources. From them and from the monuments 
at least three are known to us in the New, besides 
Nitocris in the Old Empire. “ All these,” says Diodo- 
rus, “are registered in the Annals of the Priests, with 
the particulars of their stature and personal appearance 
—their mental qualities, exploits, and works.” This 
passage already referred to in a former section is 
confirmed, as we there remarked, by the primeval Royal 
Papyrus, and other records. 


129 One MS. indeed has the former reading; the other mode of 
spelling it occurs also in Strabo and Herodotus in some MSS. 
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Ill. SYNOPSIS OF THE LISTS OF DIODORUS. 


We subjoin the entire series of Kings in Diodorus 
under such sections or epochs as his arrangement 
appears to suggest. 

I. Menes, the first King (i.e. of all Egypt), the founder 

of their civilisation (c. 45.). 

52 Successors of Menes during upwards of 1040 

years. 

Here also there is genuine but perverted tradition. 
For the 52 successors of Menes are clearly the Kings 
of the Old Empire in the Memphito-Theban Dynasties. 
That empire lasted, according to Eratosthenes, 1076 
years, of which 62 fall to Menes, and consequently 1014 
to his successors. Manetho, as we have seen, assigns 
about 50 Kings to those Dynasties, instead of the 88 
of the Alexandrian critic, with a few centuries more. 
Here, therefore, we have plain vestiges of Alexandrian 
criticism. 

II. Busiris and his Dynasty—9 Kings (c. 46—49). 
1. Busiris I., the Tyrant, and slayer of strangers. 
2—8. His successors. 

9. Busiris IJ. who built Thebes. [Diodorus here 
subjoins a description of the city, comprising that 
of the tomb of a King Osymandyas after the 
younger Hecatzeus. ] 

The tradition embodied in this section is derived froin 
the age prior to Menes—probably from Upper Egypt; 
the only historical fact mentioned being the building of 
Thebes. This work some authorities, referred to by 
Diodorus, ascribe to Isis; others, if we may trust 
Synesius, make the city still more ancient than that 
goddess. '” 


130 Diod. i. 15. Wesseling quotes upon this passage Stephanus on 
Ardoxodic, and Schol. Il. a. 383. Synesius, i. Provid. p. 94. B., and ii. 
p. 117. C. 
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III. 1. Uchöreus (c. 50): “ eighth successor of this 
King” (of Osymandyas or Busiris the Second?). 
Built Memphis, and dug the lake as a protection 
to it.—He also erected a royal residence, which 
however was not equal in splendour to the previous 
works. The God Nilus, as a bull, is said to have 
procreated from the daughter of this King 

2. Aigyptus: an upright and humane sovereign. 


The foundation of Memphis, according to Manetho, 
belongs to the 1st Dynasty. But mention is here 
made of the building of a royal palace, which fell short 
of the earlier buildings. This warrants the assumption, . 
that we have here a confused tradition concerning the 
first Memphite Dynasty, the third of Manetho, which 
began with the sixth King of Eratosthenes, and com- 
prised nine rulers. 


IV. Meris (c. 52): 12 generations later. His works 
according to Herodotus. 


The historical Meeris, therefore, if we may trust the 
above notice, lived 12 generations after A‘gyptus, the 
2nd King of the 3rd Dynasty — 7th of Eratosthenes. 
An interval of 12 generations would bring us to 
Apappus, 20th in the List of Eratosthenes, and chief of 
the sixth Manethonian Dynasty, 


V.1. Sesodsis (c. 53—58.) : 7 generations later: a 
King celebrated in song, and whose history is 
variously related. His expeditions, in part accord- 
ing to Herodotus: returned at the end of nine 
years, and employed his captives in building a 
temple to the principal deity of that city—pro- 
tected the Delta by a wall 1500 stadia (1864 miles) 
long, extending from Pelusium to Heliopolis, con- 
sequently to the north-east—reigned 33 (others 
say 30) years: was deprived of his eyesight and 
committed suicide. Two obelisks, each 120 cubits 
high (180 Egyptian feet), record his exploits. 
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2. Sesoösis II. Son and successor. The story of his 
being struck blind and being cured, is word for 
word the same as that of Pheron in Herodotus 


(c. 59). 


The above section is a medley—combining the nar- 
rative of Herodotus—(a part of which, as we have 
seen, belongs to the Old Empire)—concerning the 
Ramesside Sesoösis (Sesothis)— with another tradition 
proper to the Old Empire : viz. the Sesostris-tradition. 
Sesostris belongs to the 12th Dynasty of Manetho, and 
corresponds with the 33rd or 34th King of Erato- 
sthenes, consequently with the 13th or 14th subsequent 
to the Meeris of Diodorus. 


VI. 1. Amasis—according to a reading discovered by 
Stephanus, Ammösis !?!__was abandoned by his 
whole people on account of his tyranny, and lost 
his kingdom (c. 60.), to 

2. Actisanes, the Ethiopian (c. 61.)—a humane 
ruler, who commuted the sentence of criminals 
capitally condemned, to amputation of their noses, — 
and assigned them as a place of refuge the desert 
sea-coast, east of Pelusium (hence called Rhino- 
colura) (the land of mutilated noses). He was 
succeeded (and could therefore have formed no 
Dynasty) by a native King. a 

3. Mendes : called by others Marros : no way dis- 
tinguished as a warrior, but celebrated for the 
Labyrinth which he built, as his own burial-place. 


Toclear up the confusion in this succession would 
require a more detailed analysis than for the present 
we are able to devote to it. The building of the Laby- 
rinth however brings us down to the end of the 12th 
Dynasty, and the 35th King of Eratosthenes. It may be 
remarked that, according to Diodorus, only three reigns 


131 Steph. p. 41. comp. c. 60. 
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intervene between Sesoösis = Sesostris, and Mendes = 
Mares, including the younger Ramesside, who is trans- 
planted hither from the New Empire — exclusive of 
him, consequently, but two, as in Eratosthenes. 


VII. 1. Ketes (c. 62.), the Proteus of the Greeks : 
obtained possession of the throne after an anarchy 
which lasted five generations. He was of an in- 
significant family, and was elected King. The 
fable of Proteus follows with its interpretation. 

2. Remphis, his son, the miser, who hoarded up 
400,000 talents. 

3. Nileus, from whom the Nile took its name, having 
previously been called Atgyptus—one of seven 
Kings who succeeded Remphis—the other six 
were indolent sovereigns, who performed nothing 
worthy of note (c. 63.). 

This is evidently a continuation of the history of the | 

Ramessides (19th and 20th Dynasty), which in the 

foregoing Section was mixed up with a tradition from 


the Old Empire. 


VIII. The builders of Pyramids. 1. Chemmis, a Mem- 
phite, succeeded the 7 Kings, and reigned 50 
years—built the Great Pyramid. Both narrative 
and descriptive details are here for the most part 
after Herodotus: 

2. Kephren (c. 64.), brother of Chemmis, reigned 56 
years. Second Pyramid. [According to some, 
the successor of Chemmis, and the builder of the 
second Pyramid, was not his brother, but his son 
Chabryés or Chabryis. According to others, Chem- 
mis and Kephren were not buried in their Pyramids, 
for fear of the people, who detested them, but in a 
meaner place of sepulture. | 


3. Mykerinus or Mekerinus, the son of Chemmis, not 
of Kephren, as in some versions. He commenced 
the third Pyramid, but did not complete it. His 
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name is inscribed on one of its sides. These Kings 
are also said to have built three smaller Pyramids 
for their wives in the vicinity of their own. 


IX. 1. Bocchoris, the sage and legislator, succeeded 
those Kings. 
2. Sabakön, after a long interval. 


Here we have a fragment of a tradition relative to 
the 24th and 25th Dynasties, but so confused, that Saba- 
kön, who burned Boschoris alive, is made to ascend the 
throne “long after him.” 


IV. TWO SPECIAL INDEPENDENT LISTS: THE BUILDERS OF THE THREE 
GREAT PYRAMIDS, AND THE LEGISLATORS. 


Royatlists, presenting a distinct historical continuity, 
but which find no place in the general chronology of 
Diodorus, are evidently of especial importance. They 
point to a tradition, for which Diodorus could not find 
room in his own systematic list, and which had probably 
been equally overlooked in the speculations of previous 
Greek writers consulted by him zelative to the Dynasties, 
and their order of succession. 


List of the builders of the three great Pyramids. 


After having detailed the more familiar account of 
the Pyramid-Kings, from Cheops to Mykerinus, borrowed 
chiefly from Herodotus, Diodorus adds in a few words 
the following totally different tradition— 

Armeeus built the first of the three great Pyramids: 

Amösis, the second: 

Maron, the third, which some (i. e. Herodotus) 

ascribed to Rhodopis. 


This tradition is certainly worthy of attention, although 
it may not admit of explanation at the present stage of 
our inquiry. 
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The Egyptian Legislators. 


This List stands quite insulated in a latter part of the 
first book (c. 94. seq.). 


I. Mnevis (Mveuns); an ancient King, after the domi- 
nion of Gods and Heroes—the first who gave written 
laws. These he professed to have received from 
Hermes, and succeeded in persuading the people to 
live according to them—the most magnanimous and 
popular of all Kings. 


II. Sasychés (Sasychis), a sovereign of distinguished 
talent — enlarged the code of his predecessor regu- 
lated the forms of religious worship—invented Geo- 
metry and Astronomy, both theoretical and practical. 

III. Sesoösis, the great conqueror—legislated for the 
warrior caste, and for military affairs in general. 


IV. Bocchoris—his ordinances comprise all matters 
connected with the duties or privileges of the sove- 
reign—also laws concerning treaties. Many of his 
judgments have been preserved. He was of a 
delicate constitution—and avaricious beyond any of 
his predecessors. 


V. Amasis (Ammösis), the friend and adviser of 
Polycrates: was not.of royal blood, but elected King 
on account .of his excellent qualities. His laws 
related tu the governors, and general administration 
of the Nomes. 


VI. Darius—honoured as a God even during his life- 
time, on account of his wisdom, virtue, and respect 
for the sacred books and ordinances of the Egyptians 
—at his death was ranked among the most upright 
princes. 


On the first three of these Kings no light has hitherto 
been thrown: they will all, however, be identified 
hereafter in the succession of the Old Empire. Bocchoris 
is registered by Manetho among the Kings of the 24th 
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Dynasty— Amosis is familiar to us from Herodotus. 
The above succession is evidently chronological. 

In the foregoing brief synopsis of the system of 
Diodorus, our object has been merely to vindicate our 
own subdivision of its heads, and in so far the credit of 
its author. For its more complete elucidation we must 
refer to the sequel of our researches. This much, 
however, will be admitted—that the view here adopted, 
as referred to our two standard text books, Eratosthenes 
and Manetho, brings its own confirmation along with it. 
Hitherto the statements of this author have passed with 
the critics for a mere tissue of fables or falsehoods, 
seasoned with a few scraps from the tradition of 
Herodotus—a verdict which has tended unfortunately 
to throw suspicion on the whole of Egyptian historical 
lore—as a no less corrupt mass than the speculations 
of the confused and uncritical Sicilian. 

It has, we trust, been shown that not only the 
individual sections, as above exhibited, stand on an 
independent basis, and are in so far consistent in 
themselves, but also that the connection established 
between these sections, by such phrases as “ after these 
Kings,” or, “after twelve generations,” are no mere 
arbitrary patchwork. With.some transpositions, not diffi- 
cult to account for, and from which even the narrative 
of Herodotus is not wholly exempt, the separate sections 
seem quite coherent in themselves, and in accordance 
with the course of the 30 Dynasties, and even with 
Eratosthenes. Menes, as with Herodotus, stands at 
the head of the series which is carried on through the 
whole of the Old Empire. The second section (the 
Dynasty of Busiris) ought naturally to have had the 
precedence. The Heroes of the Old and New Empire 
have been confounded; but Diodorus himself observes 
that the history of Sesodsis = Sesostris is related in 
very different ways. Much more light may, however, be 
anticipated from a critical examination of the details. 
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CONCLUSION. GREEK AND ROMAN RESEARCH. 


Our inquiry into the means adopted by the Egyp- 
tians for preserving their chronology and history has 
brought to light precious remains of those imperishable 
treasures of sculptured lore, in which this most essen- 
tially monumental race had, from the remotest period, 
recorded every step in the progress of their long career 
of bygone centuries. It has likewise exhibited to us 
faithful and carefully digested notices of those Kings, 
by the length of whose reigns the Egyptians regulated 
all their computations of time. Lastly, it has warranted 
the presumption of a still higher consciousness on their 
parts of the unity of time, as reflected in their great 
astronomical cycles. But as those monuments, even 
where intelligible, do not contain the word of living 
tradition, so are the Lists of Kings and series of years 
mere dry skeletons without life and vital coherence— 
names without events, dates without history, even 
without any such strict and intelligible chronology as 
the historian requires. 

These defects were supplied by Greek critical research, 
which lent a ready and confiding ear to the tradition 
that still lived among the people, or at least the Priests, 
of the glory and happiness of the good old time—and 
of the long years of cruel suffering and national igno- 
miny to which they had since been subjected. The 
Greek nation, henceforward, learnt to admire and reve- 
rence the dignity, the grandeur, and antiquity of Egyp- 
tian life and character; they viewed it as a phenomenon 
of deepest interest in the history of our species—as 
“ unhellenic— and yet not barbarous—as a living 
memorial of their own dark ages of primeval existence. 
It was, however, the conquest of Alexander, and the 
foundation of Alexandria, that first opened up the 
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monumental and historical treasures of the Egyptians 
to the genius of the Greeks. What the school of Ari- 
stotle had prepared, and Manetho, under Greek auspices, 
but with Egyptian learning, had matured, Eratosthe- 
nes of Cyrene, and Apollodorus of Athens, especially 
the former, carried to perfection. 

By their efforts the chronology cf Egypt became the 
common property of mankind. For the Dynastic 
method, where contemporanecus and consecutive events 
are confounded in the same series—the historical was 
substituted. Instead of noting each individual reign, 
and consequently joint-reigns, where such occurred in 
succession, they aimed at and succeeded in establishing 
the true principles of chronological adjustment. In 
this way they furnished a key to Manetho, and at the . 
same time a criticism of his researches—a boon the 
more greatly to be prized, owing to the loss of his his- 
torical work. True it is, that nothing remains of the 
labours of Apollodorus, but the number of Kings for 
the Middle Empire; and Eratosthenes’s register of the 
earlier Pharaohs has reached us but in a meagre 
epitome. The authenticity, however, of both numbers 
and epitome is sufficiently well attested—that of the 
latter, indeed, is proved by incontrovertible evidence. 
The path both of present and future research into the 
antiquities of Egypt is thus clearly marked out. Were 
these authorities deceptive, the monuments, with their ' 
more than hundred Royal Rings, would proclaim their 
treachery. Instead of the names which the Lists 
require, they would exhibit others, which find no 
place in those documents. Lastly, the succession 
of monumental Kings, instead of tallying with those 
written chronicles, would but prove the early period 
at which historical truth was extinguished. If, then, 
both the monumental names and the tradition of the 
Greek historians coincide with these fragments as 
well as with Manetho, their chronological data must 
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be considered as completely verified. The strength of 
the proof in the first case gives the measure of the 
proof in the second. The whole criticism of Egyp- 
tian chronology and history is placed in this dilemma. 
If the monuments, therefore, can be interpreted by 
means of the names still extant and legible in our 
meagre extracts or epitomes of Manetho and Erato- 
sthenes, the historical accuracy of the traditions, as 
preserved to us, may be considered as proved to the 
fullest extent. 

We have, thus, for the Old Empire, 88 Kings and 
1076 years: for the Middle Empire, 53 Kings and 
about 900 years, that being Manetho’s estimate for the 
duration of the three Dynasties of Shepherd Kings. 
The remaining 1300 years for the New Empire will 
then be the more surely obtained from a comparative 
analysis of Manetho and the monuments; yet even 
here not without a careful sifting and clearance of 
ancient error and misunderstanding, and by a process 
of steady and patient investigation. 

Such are the services which Greek critical research, 
to its immortal honour, rendered to the cause of Egyp- 
tian historical science during the three centuries and a 
half, from Herodotus to Apollodorus. Alexandria, in- 
deed, soon after fell into decay from the degeneracy of 
its rulers, the pedantry of its men of learning, and the 
hollow, scholastic rhetoric, or the equally hollow mys- 
ticism and debasing superstition, of its schools of philo- 
sophy. The germ of intellectual life, which had 
sprouted in her halls, was extinguished—or, rather, it 
might be said, was but smothered—shortly to be 
resuscitated by the voice of a genial religion; and thus 
— itself divinely renovated and inspired with heavenly 
truths and creative faculties, was to arouse Egypt— 
Africa—the world at large—to a new career of intel- 
lectual activity — But even during that lamentable 
period of corruption and death, a Sicilian Greek, with 

m 2 
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every drawback of limited faculties, and want of method 
or critical acumen, rendered, by the zeal and extent of 
his efforts, most valuable service to the cause of Egyp- 
tian and of universal history. We have already been 
enabled to arrange to a certain extent the confused 
tables of Diodorus, and have shown them to be not 
altogether unintelligible. Our further investigation, 
guided by the monuments, will more amply demonstrate 
what valuable remains of Egyptian, Hellenic, and Alex- 
andrian research have been preserved to us, in that 
chaos of facts and legends, by the same propitious 
destiny that has rescued other more precious rem- 
nants of Egyptian lore from the shipwreck of ancient 
history. 

With Diodorus all systematic inquiry into the 
history of Egypt ceases—not only on the part of the 
Greeks, but of the ancients in general. The relation in 
which the Romans stood to science or historical pursuit, 
as reflected in their treatment of Egyptian antiquity, is 
a mere general one—and is to be explained by reference 
to the equally general nature of their relations to 
humanity—or truth. They knew how to conquer the 
world, and how to govern it when conquered. They 
substituted Roman law and orderly systems of pro- 
vincial government for courtly luxury, tyrannical aris- 
toeracies, or destructive democratic struggles. The 
principles of their civil organisation were carried out in 
the same direct undeviating lines, as their roads, 
through all the countries of the world; and, by their 
joint agency, the legion and the colony, the judge and 
the tax-gatherer, the language of Cicero, and still more 
that of Homer and Plato, were transplanted into the 
cities and Empires of the Barbarians. Lastly, their 
generals and lieutenants were men of cultivated minds, 
lovers of the fine arts, sometimes even scholars. How 
then does it happen that the Romans present so dis- 
graceful a contrast to their vilified and oppressed Greek 
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subjects, by their total apathy to the investigation of 
the languages, customs, and history of the Old World ? 
Simply, it would seem, for this reason, because they 
neither acknowledged humanity in any other nation 
but their own, and because to them a love of knowledge 
or truth for its own sake was an empty, unintelligible 
phrase. They understood the character of no people 
but in its defects—they loved no other people, and 
were loved by none, because they neither approached 
them in a humane spirit—nor expected to be received 
in the same—and did good to others, merely because 
they found it to their own advantage. From a well- 
digested principle of self-interest, they were capable of 
rendering even essential services to whole nations, but 
from no benevolent motive. With Rome nations were 
not so much persons as objects, and to this they were 
feelingly alive. Mankind to the Roman statesman and 
practical philosopher—and the Romans never possessed 
any others—was a handmaid, with whom it was useless, 
nay, degrading to converse, unless she spoke either 
Greek or Latin. These were the only nations in whom 
they recognised the nobler element of human nature. 
But even in the Greeks they neither loved nor respected 
genuine humanity, a quality in which that race so far 
surpassed every other upon earth—even in their 
lowest stages of degeneracy. Grecian life had charms 
for them, inasmuch as it pandered to their intellectual 
and sensual appetites. The sonorous accents of the 
Grecian Muse, indeed, in the mouth of Roman imitators, 
gradually won the ear of the Roman assemblies. Power 
and wealth were the rewards of the rhetorical skill 
borrowed from the schools of Athens and Rhodes. 
From the 8th century downwards to converse in Greek 
was a mark of good breeding in the Roman fashionable 
circles. The interspersion of Greek phrases, with here 
and there a few classic lines of Homer or the Attic 
dramatists, was indispensable to taste and elegance of 
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epistolary style. Greek was also found most useful in 
travelling, even to the conquerors of the world. But 
for what purpose were all other nations created, except 
to furnish their lords with money and other means of 
gratification and enjoyment ? 

No genuine Roman, therefore, ever concerned himself 
with the history of other nations from any pure feeling 
of human sympathy—and as little from any zeal for 
the investigation of truth. Faithfuland upright in his 
civil and domestic relations, the best of the Romans— 
as such— was indifferent to truth itself, as the proper 
scope and object of all human knowledge. The divine 
thirst for knowledge for its own sake, or for truth from 
a love of truth, never disturbed a Roman mind. The 
natural consequence is, that the more respectable 
scholars of Rome should appear ridiculously ignorant, 
or, at the best, insignificant, by the side of the Greeks 
on the field of scientific research ; just as we can 
imagine her men of rank and wealth, however esti- 
mable at home, becoming arrogant and odious, when 
with their own native country they left behind them 
their respect for the laws, and were no longer restrained 
and influenced by the feeling of Roman citizenship and 
public opinion. With all their patriotism, they had no 
respect for their own species ; and, in spite of all their 
good faith and public integrity, they did not love truth, 
nor, consequently, with all their talent and all their 
education, could they love science. Thus far Pilate is 
their type, and his question their motto. The Greeks 
were the first who could make the antiquities even of 
their own country intelligible and attractive to them. 
The researches even of Varro and Tacitus into the 
antiquities of foreign nations are tainted with that 
national obduracy which was the ruin of their country. 
Those of the latter author into Jewish and Egyptian 
history, in spite of the extensive reading which they 
display, are as utterly worthless as his judgment of 
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Christianity, now long since exploded by the light of 
Universal History; and his “‘ Germany ” is distinguished 
in every other respect but that of archwological pene- 
tration. It is precisely that Hellenic sentiment of 
humanity, which in the midst of all his weaknesses, 
fascinates us in Cicero, and imparts so incomparable a 
charm to his writings, as to render even those on 
philosophy entertaining. He was a believer in truth, 
and loved it for his own sake—he honoured mankind, 
and derived enjoyment from everything relating to 
man. 

The Elder Pliny, on the other hand, must be judged 
by the genuine Roman standard. His 36th Book, in 
treating of mineral substances, contains a digression on 
the Obelisks, the Great Pyramid, and the Labyrinth— 
a remarkable treatise, which, we trust, has been given 
in a somewhat more intelligible form than hitherto in 
our “ Appendix of Authorities.” As we shall have 
frequent occasion to refer to it in the course of this 
inquiry, we here subjoin a few illustrations of its 
general character. Pliny had consulted a dozen Greek 
writers on the Pyramids alone, and all he learned from 
them was that nothing positive was known as to the 
construction of these monuments. He consoles himself, 
as usual, for this self-condemnatory result of his reading, 
with a cold sarcasm which he attempted to season with 
sentiment. It is a just retribution, he observes, that the 
names of those who erected such useless piles, merely 
to gratify their vanity, should be consigned to eternal 
oblivion. The names, however, of the Pyramid-Kings 
are, in all probability, not lost yet, although (with the 
exception of Herodotus) all the authorities quoted by 
Pliny—among whom, of course, neither Manetho nor 
even Eratosthenes are mentioned—have long ago been 
committed to the flames in Alexandria or Byzantium, 
by Romans and Latins, by Arabs and by Turks. Had 
Pliny really been alive to the value of historical truth, 
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he might have derived some little light even from the 
books which he has quoted. The Roman Admiral, too, 
must undoubtedly have had many Greek retainers in 
his princely establishment, whom he might have com- 
missioned to institute further researches. But it was 
here a matter of no real moment with him to ascertain 
the historical fact, or, when ascertained, to relate it. 
“The main question of all,” he remarks, in his specu- 
lations concerning the Pyramids, “is how they con- 
trived to raise such immense masses of stone to such an 
enormous height.” This question Herodotus had already 
treated with great good sense, and upon the whole 
satisfactorily answered. Pliny, however, merely quotes 
two preposterous conjectures of later writers. The 
first was, that the Nile had been raised by dams of salt 
and nitre, which were afterwards washed away by the 
water. ‘So absurd was the story, that even Diodorus 
had ridiculed it as fabulous. Pliny’s critical remark on 
it—that the Nile could hardly be raised high enough for 
such a purpose—is followed up by the other explanation, 
—emanating, doubtless, from some frivolous Greek 
sophist—“ that the dam was made of bricks, which the 
people were afterwards allowed to carry off for the 
purpose of building their houses.” Pliny certainly 
does not. cite these opinions because they seemed to 
him the most probable, but, on the contrary, because of 
their absurdity. What did it matter to his Emperor, 
and his lordly and luxurious readers, how the Pyramids 
were built, which—beyond, perhaps, a certain compla- 
cent recollection of the trouble of clambering to their 
summit—were objects of no sort of interest? But 
the citation of some gross absurdity, and a bitter 
sneer at Greeks and men of science, as the inventors of 
such frivolities, would, it was hoped, possess a certain 
charm for their morbid and limited intellects. It was 
somewhat different in regard to practical matters. In 
treating of the Obelisks, Pliny does not fail to collect 
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accurate information as to the machines and contri- 
vances employed in erecting and transporting them to 
Rome. But on the questions, who built them? when? 
for what purpose?—he barely touches, unless when 
they suggest some strange or laughable anecdote; just 
as, in speaking of the Labyrinth, he clings to the non- 
sensical story of some nameless Greeks, that it was a 
building dedicated to the Sun-God. Hence he further 
characterises that really practical and beneficial work of 
Meeris, the lake of Fayoom, in dry, contemptuous terms, 
as “a vast ditch of which the Egyptians make as much 
parade as if it were one of the wonders of the world.” 
The proud Roman was thinking of the Cloaca Maxima, 
the draining of the Alban lake, and the numerous 
aqueducts both above and below his native soil. Why 
should the Egyptians make so mighty a matter of their 
lake Meeris, or the Greeks so diligently re-echo its 
praises? This summary mode of settling such ques- 
tions, seasoned with the speculations of Greek Poly- 
histors and antiquaries, might still, it was hoped, find 
sympathising readersin Rome. A straining after mar- 
vellous facts and curious anecdotes, screwed up into 
the smallest possible compass of quaint sententious nar- 
rative, might pass for originality, and perhaps, not 
stamp a man among his fellows as either a blockhead 
or a hypocrite, should he venture, himself a Cisalpine 
provincial, when describing the different species of 
stones, to dress up once more the old story of the lake 
of Meris for the benefit of the public of Rome. 

This is a faithful picture of Roman research into 
the antiquities and chronology of Egypt. To the false 
relation in which, as Romans, they stood to the human 
race, and to truth—with them inseparable from law— 
it is to be attributed, that, in spite of. all their efforts 
after utility, in which they confounded the utilitarian 
with the useful, and in spite of all their power and civi- 
lisation, they still remained, in the field of intellectual 
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pursuits, useless to the world, and not only did nothing 
for research themselves, but never once as rulers exerted 
themselves to promote it. The evil fruits of this selfish 
obduracy, this narrow exclusiveness of Seven-hill exist- 
ence, recoiled, as is the case with all wrong, on their 
own heads. They were lost from the moment when 
they first began to mistrust and to misunderstand the 
letter of their own institutions, civil and religious; and 
this was itself a necessary consequence of their inter- 
course with the Greeks. The scepticism, as well as 
superstition of Rome is more contemptible than that of 
Greece, her immorality more flagrant and more per- 
nicious. 

Soon after the time of Diodorus, however, and in the 
days of Pliny himself, when the spirit of Greek historical 
research, whether as regards Egypt or the ancient world 
at large, had become extinct, new life was imparted to 
it by the inspiring sentiment of the unity of human 
nature, shed abroad by the Christian religion. In order 
to appreciate the influence of this new element upon 
the efforts of inquirers among Christian nations, our 
attention must first be directed to the tradition and 
chronology of the Bible, whence the materials for their 
labours are chiefly derived. 
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SECTION III. 


EGYPTIAN TRADITION AMONG THE JEWS.—JEWISH AND 
CHRISTIAN RESEARCH INTO THE CHRONOLOGY OF EGYPT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE CONNECTION RETWEEN REVELATION AND CHRONOLOGY, 


Ir the earliest extant remains of the tradition of the 
Jews relative to contemporaneous events, or of their 
researches into the history of the past, be dated from 
Moses and his times—a conclusion amply borne out by 
a critical study of the Old Testament—we shall find 
this second stream of Egyptian chronology beginning 
to flow simultaneously with our earliest distinct notices 
of systematic historical pursuit among the Egyp- 
tains themselves. It carries us through the whole 
Jewish history to the downfal of the empire, past 
many of the most important points of Egyptian chro- 
nology. But Jewish research does not end there; on 
the contrary, it is more especially active during the 
dominion of the Persians. Under the Piolemies, it 
made rapid strides in Alexandria, not without evident 
traces of Egyptian influence, especially in everything 
relating to that country. In Josephus it even outlives 
the downfal of the nation itself. 

The apostle Paul is at once the originator and model 
of Christian research. Inthe East we discover the first 
epoch of strictly Christian Chronology. The extinction 
of Oriental research on its native soil long preceded that 
of Oriental empire. It revived again in the West with 
the 16th century, and advanced a century and a half 
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hand in hand with classical philology, down to the rise of 
Egyptology, which forms the last standard epoch in its 
progress. 

It is true, that, during the 2000 years which have 
elapsed since the canon of the Old Testament was 
closed, no new fact has been transmitted. There has 
been, however, no want of efforts to compare, to 
analyse, to arrange the tradition it supplies, and to 
reconcile it with itself, as well as with the parallel 
tradition of Egypt. The results of these efforts, in 
alternately promoting and obstructing the march of 
truth—reviving or obscuring the light of tradition— 
are points of the-utmost general importance in their 
bearings, not only on our immediate objects of inquiry, 
but on the still higher interests of universal history. 
There is probably no subject upon which during these 
2000 years so much talent and learning have been 
expended by the most intellectual nations of the earth, 
Greeks and Byzantines, Romans, Germans, and their 
kindred races, as upon the solution of the several chro- 
nological questions connected with Egyptian and Jewish 
history. Such inquiries, like the Crusades and Na- 
poleon’s expedition to Egypt, have always one great 
and certain advantage, that of rescuing the mind by 
an- honourable impulse from the narrow limits of the 
present, and from the fetters of national prejudice, and 
spurring it on to nobler objects of pursuit. Nor must 
we forget that to the progress of enlightened culture at 
every period of Christianity, and its effectual resistance 
to the opposing influence of barbarism, a far deeper 
and more comprehensive range of critical research is 
indispensable, than was required at any period of the 
ancient world. This necessity arises not only from 
the more advanced state of universal history, but more 
especially from the fact that the research of every 
Christian period must come to a previous understanding 
with a tradition, which, in itself essentially historical, is 
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also of standard importance in universal history. We 
must, therefore, endeavour, by comparing sacred with 
profane history on the one hand, and with the laws of 
reason on the other, to find a common basis for recon- 
ciling its principles of truth with the world and with 
science. It was this consideration which first opened 
up to Clemens of Alexandria, Origen, and Augustin, 
the philosophy of history, with more enlarged views of 
general chronology. Here also it must be kept steadily - 
in view, as well as the beneficial results already derived 
or to be anticipated from it (the full value of which will 
best be appreciated by the contrast with other ages and 
countries where critical research was unknown), lest 
we should lose temper or heart in contemplating so 
much time and strength wasted upon problems which 
cannot be solved, or in attempts to prove palpably 
absurd hypotheses. Hypothesis, however, is the birth- 
right of some ages, and one in which others are anxious 
to participate, in order not to miss the right path. The 
success of every historical, and especially every chrono- 
logical investigation depends substantially upon the 
method pursued. But the value or worthlessness of 
the method will often depend upon the correctness or 
incorrectness, the comprehensive or limited nature of 
the hypothesis on which it proceeds. Whoever adopts 
as a principle that chronology is a matter of revelation, 
is precluded from giving effect to any doubt that may 
cross his path, as involving a virtual abandonment of 
his faith in revelation. He must be prepared, not only 
to deny the existence of contradictory statements, but to 
fill up chasms; however irreconcilable the former may 
appear by any aid of philology and history, however 
unfathomable the latter. He who, on the other hand, 
neither believes in an historical tradition as to the eternal 
existence of man, nor admits an historical and chrono- 
logical element in revelation, will either contemptuously 
dismiss the inquiry, or by prematurely rejecting its 
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more difficult elements, fail to discover those threads of 
the research which lie beneath the unsightly and time- 
worn surface, and which yet may prove the thread of 
Ariadne. 

All the results of Jewish or Christian research are 
based upon the writings of the Old Testament and their 
interpretation, and upon the connection between the 
chronological data they supply, and divine revelation. 
These are points therefore relative to which it is of vital 
importance bothtothesound thinker, and the sound critic, 
to arrive at a clear understanding before embarking upon 
his inquiry. The ground taken up in this work cannot 
be mistaken. Itis one of exclusively historical research, 
but entered upon with a deep feeling of the respect due to 
the general chronological statements of Scripture, which 
have been considered during so many centuries as 
forming the groundwork of religious faith, and are even 
at the present moment intimately connected with the 
Christian faith. It will therefore still remain our safest 
method, starting from the assumption that the centre 
of revelation is of an historical character, to admit as 
established the truth of all facts in the civil history of 
the Jews, however remotely they may be connected with 
revealed religious truths, until the contrary has been 
demonstrated. But historical science neither can nor 
will in any such case permit the exclusion or obstruc- 
tion of critical research. For the particular view with 
which a critic may set out is in reality an accidental cir- 
cumstance, indifferent to science, and in the literal sense 
of the word a prejudice. The main point is not what 
course we adopt in order to attain a given object, but 
whether the object itself be attained. History, in its 
scientific form, has to deal not with the question of 
probability, but of evidence. A preconceived opinion 
must always be a mere assumption; and each has its 
dangers and advantages—the Jewish which clings to 
the letter, and the heathen which despises it. The 
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mischiefs of Jewish rationalism have been as severely 
felt as those of infidelity, up to the present day, in 
other sciences besides theology. It must never be for- 
gotten that it was an historical assumption, a precon- 
ceived view, on the part of the interpreters of the Old 
Testament, which threw Galileo into a dungeon. His- 
tory does not admit of the cogent proof of mathematics, 
precisely because her province is an infinitely higher 
one, that of mental and moral conviction. But on this 
very account she demands an entire freedom of thought 
and judgment. It is true that she may indeed, from 
her Archimedean fulcrum of philological criticism, cause 
occasional inconvenience to theology as well as philo- 
sophy. Still it is to her alone, in the long run, that we 
must look for protection from that greatest of all evils, 
a disbelief in truth itself—which is, as it were, a 
paralysis of conscience, and a derangement of the his- 
torical judgment. 

In order to apply this liberty with success, it is 
necessary above all to guard against a confusion be- 
tween tradition and criticism. Both are found in the 
Bible. Tradition is the testimony of an eye-witness, 
or at least of a well-informed contemporary of an 
event—Criticism, that of a scholar who tests the 
evidences of the past. In so far as facts are concerned 
the most enlightened research cannot go beyond tradi- 
tion; no man can certify what he has not seen or ex- ' 
perienced. The assumption that it entered into the 
scheme of Divine Providence, either to preserve for us 
a chronology of the Jews and their forefathers by real 
tradition, or to provide the later commentators with 
magic powers, in respect to the most exoteric element of 
history, may seem indispensable to some—and absurd 
to others. Historical inquiry has nothing whatever 
to do with such idle, preposterous, and often fallacious 
assumptions. Its business is to see whether anything 
—and if so, what—has been transmitted to us. If it 
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fulfil this duty in a spirit of reverence as well as of 
liberty, sooner or later it will obtain the prize, which, 
if the history of the last 2000 years prove anything at 
all, Providence has refused to both the other systems. 
Historical faith and historical science have the same 
object in view, but they start from opposite points. 
In the contemplation of human history, Faith begins, as 
the Sacred Books do, with the Divine origin of things, 
and, starting from the great facts of. creation and the 
unity of the human race, considers the events handed 
down principally in their connection with that Divine 
origin. The stronger and the more pure this faith is, 
the more free and independent will be the position it 
occupies in regard to the question, really unimportant, 
if viewed from that position, concerning the external 
shell of the divine kernel. This question is, whether 
the external history, related in the Sacred Books, be 
externally complete, and capable of chronological ar- 
rangement. Science on the other hand ascends from 
the clear historical periods to the dark ages. Her task 
is to sail up the stream of universal history, and she 
fulfils it in the hope of being able to hold out the hand 
to Faith who sits at the source, and, on her part, sees 
Science patiently and joyfully plodding along her 
thorny path. For Faith alone appreciates the full 
importance of that path, because Faith alone perceives 
- the goal. To her it is immaterial whether Science dis- 
cover truth in a spirit of scepticism or of belief—and 
truth has been really found by both courses, but never 
by dishonesty or sloth. 

Upon the principle here laid down, our inquiry into 
the chronology of the Bible, in its connection with 
Egyptian history and tradition, can select as a point of 
departure none but a strictly historical period. Here 
it finds many and very interesting points of contact, 
the latest of which is the synchronism of Zedekiah and 
Jeremiah with Pharaoh Hophra, the fourth King of the 
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26th Dynasty, and the earliest, that of Rehoboam, the 
son of Solomon, with the chief of the 22nd Dynasty, 
Schesonk-Sesak. We may venture to state here by 
anticipation, although we are not aware that it has ever 
yet been proved, that all those Scripture data accord in 
the most satisfactory manner with the traditions and _ 
contemporary monuments of Egypt. In the third book 
the proof of this will be prepared, and in the fourth 
presented to our readers. 

But from the time of Rehoboam and the dedication 
of Solomon’s Temple upwards, the continuous narrative 
of Scripture ceases, and consequently here also ceases 
the—up to this point reasonable—harmony in the chro- 
nological system of the critics. Beyond the earlier of 
those epochs—the building of the Temple—we have 
two great periods to pass through, in which the Jewish 
and Egyptian chronology must be compared; and the 
pivots of these two periods are nothing less than the 
pivots of the history of Egypt, and perhaps of the 
world. . 

That nearest to us extends from the building of the 
Temple to the Exodus, or from Solomon to Moses. 

The more remote is the sojourn of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, or from Moses to Joseph. No correct 
estimate of the value of Jewish chronological tra- 
dition relative to the age of the three Arch-Patriarchs, 
or the migration of Abraham from Mesopotamia into 
Canaan, can be expected apart from a previous analysis 
of the same traditional sources, on which we depend for 
the measurement of those two periods. When once we 
have attained this lofty vantage-ground, we may at- 
tempt to investigate the Origines of the Jewish people 
and of mankind, and extend our speculations to the 
question: whether or no a chronological character can 
be ascribed to the names and genealogies which connect 
Abraham, the father of Isaac and Jacob, with his ances- 
tors in Chaldza, and these again with the first race of 
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man after the Flood. On the result of this latter inves- 
tigation will depend how far we may expect to find 
an historico-chronological element in these biblical ac- 
counts of human life during the antediluvian period. 


A. 


BIBLICAL TRADITION AND RESEARCH INTO THE PERIOD 
FROM THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE TO THE MIGRATION 
INTO EGYPT, OR FROM SOLOMON TO JOSEPH. 


I. THE LENGTH OF THE PERIOD FROM SOLOMON TO MOSES. 


We have in Scripture two data as to the length of the 
first of these two periods—one, reckoning by the 
separate dates in the Pentateuch, the Books of Joshua 
and Judges; the other, a general statement in the Book of 
Kings. The former dates are transmitted harmoniously 
—although with occasional chasms—in the different 
texts; as to the latter, the Septuagint and Hebrew texts 
differ; while both are at variance with any sum total that 
can be formed out of the individual numbers of the other 
reckoning. 

We shall first examine the specific dates, divided into 
sections, according to the general course of history dur- 
ing the period. 

I. The time of Moses. 

1. The journey to Sinai, from thence to Ka- *™ 

desh Barnea: the mission of Caleb- - 24x 

2. The march from Kadesh Barnea to the 

gulf of Eleanitis and back— subsequent 
decampment, conquest, and occupation by 
the Israelites of the country to the east of 
Jordan—the death of Moses - - - 87+x 


reckoned as 40 yrs. 


Mthr, 
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II. The time of Joshua. He conquers the 
country on this side Jordan. A new gene- 
ration arises she deata of Joshua at the 
age of 110. (Josh. xxiv. 29. See for the 
age of Caleb, Josh. xiv. 7.10.) > - . X yrs. 


III. The period of the Judges, from the death of Joshua 
to the close of Samuel’s rule. ‘The data touching this 
period are of two kinds. On one side, the duration 
of foreign supremacy over the Israelites is given; on 
the other, that of their independence and state of 
peace under one or other of their judges, or simply 
the date of the time that such or such a leader was in 
office. Thus it is said of the time when Ehud was 
judge “the land had rest fourscore years.” It is im- 
probable that Ehud was judge in Israel during all 
this period of peace: yet the name of no other judge 
occurs between him and Deborah. But one single 
fact —the defeat of the Philistines by the hero Sham- 
gar —is briefly mentioned. Samson on the contrary 
(it is said) judged Israel 20 years “in the days of the 
Philistines,” consequently in the time of the supre- 
macy of the Philistines, which is stated as being a 
period of 40 years. Here then the question at once 
presents itself: how is the time to be computed from 
these data? merely by the yearsof the Judges? or by 
them conjointly with those of foreign supremacy ? 
An exclusive preference of either method were ob- 
viously objectionable. We here give the numbers 
as transmitted to us, in a double column, according 
to the above twofold notation. 


n 2 
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Trae OF FOREIGN RULE AND ANARCHY TIME OF THE JUDGES AND OF PEACE 
The supremacy of Meso- Period without a leader after the 


potamia (Judges üi. 8.) 8 death of Joshua under the Elders x 
Othniel, of the tribe of Judah, 

Nephew of Caleb (Judges iii. 11. ) 40 

Rebellion. — Suprem. of Ehud, of the tribe of Benjamin 


Moab (iii. 14.) x+18 (iii. 30.) . 80 
[Rebellion. = Suprem. of Shamgar, son ‘of Anath (iii. 81.) . x] 
Phil. (iii. 15.) . x 
Deborah, of the tribe of Ephraim, 
Rebellion after the death of J udge in the time of Jabin 
Ehud.—Supr. of Jabin, (iv. 4.) 
the prince of North Ca- Barak, of the tribe of Naphthali, 
naan (iv. 1—13.). x+20 slays Sisera on Mount Tabor 
— peace (v. 31.) 40 
Rebellion. — Suprem. of — Gideon (Jerubbaal), of the tribe of 
Midian (vi. 1.) x+ 7 Manasseh, from Ophrah, slays 
Midian — peace during his life 
(viii. 28.) . 40 


Abimelech, his natural son, destroys 
the house of Gideon, and exer- 
cises the supreme power (ix. 22.)x+ 3 
we of the tribe of Insachar, J udge 
x. 1, 2. 
Jair, of the tribe of Manaseeh on 


the other side (x. 3.) . 2 

Rebellion immediately af- Jephthah, a Gileadite (xii. 7. 6 
ter the death of 7 eir Ibzan, from Bethlehem of udah 

(x. 8.)—Supr. of the or Zebulon (xii. 8.) . 7 

Fhilistines and Ammo- Elon of Zebulon (xi 11). . 10 

. 18 | Abdon of Ephraim (xii. 13). . 8 
Rebellion. — Supr. of the Samson of Dan “ Judge in the days 


Philistines (xiii. 1) . 40 of the Philistines’ (xv. 20, comp. 


31. 

Eli, "Hig Priest, judges Israel 
(1 Sam. iv. 18.) up to the defeat 
at Eben-Ezer, where the ark fell ' 
into the hands of the Philistines : 
Samuel already a prophet in high 

repute and estimation (iii. 19, 
&c.) . 40 

Samuel, judge from the death of 
Eli to shortly before the victo 
over the Philistines at Mizpe 
(xi. 15, xv. 12. 20 

Samuel, judge r the victory to 
the reign of Sul . . x 


x+ı+x+l1lll x+x+x+359 
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IV. The time of the Kings to the Building of the Temple. 


Saul (his son Ish-bosheth is 40 years 
old at his death, 2 Sam. ii. 10.) - x years 
David (74 years at Hebron (over 
Judah) 33 years at Jerusalem 
(over all Israel), 2 Sam. v. 4, 5. 
(Comp. 1 Kings ii. 11.) - - 40+6 months 
Solomon, up to the commencement 
of the building of the Temple. 
(2 Kings vi. 1.) - - - 3+x 
x43 yrs. +x mo. 
We have therefore the following results: 


I. The time of Moses - - 40 years. 
IT. — Joshua - xt 
III. — the Judges 3x+359+(3x+111) yrs. 
IV. — the Kings- x+ 43 


4x+442+(3x+111) yrs. 


If we omit entirely from our calculation the periods 
of rebellion which preceded the supremacy—as not being 
historical, or as included in the other numbers—or as 
unimportant, together with the time of Shamgar, as 
being included in that of Ehud—and lastly, the time 
before Abimelech took possession of the government at 
the death of Gideon—still there are four important 
periods remaining, the length of which is undefined :— 
The whole term of Joshua’s command, consequently 

the time employed in the conquest of great part of 

Canaan : 

The time between the death of Joshua and the judi- 
cature of Othniel: consequently that of the victorious 
settlement of the tribes in their new seats. (Judgesi.) 

The time of the judicature of Samuel after the victory 
at Mizpeh: lastly 

The period of the reign of Saul—that is, from the 
battle of Mizpeh to his death. 
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All chronology is here obviously out of the question 
from the palpably defective state of the individual 
numbers. Add to which that from Moses to Gideon, 
all the numbers recorded are either 40 or twice 40 
(40 +40+80+40): and in like manner from Samson 
to David are either 40 or 20 (20+40+20+40). The 
intermediate numbers on the other hand are more 
definite, as are most of the dates for the duration of 
hostile supremacy.'** Was there any fixed system of 
chronology running parallel to these dates? If so, 
on what could it be based? Let us examine the sum 
total for our period. 

It is stated in the 2nd Book of Kings—according to 
the Hebrew text—with reference to the foundation of 
Solomon’s Temple, that up to that time, consequently 
up to the fourth year of Solomon, 480 years had 
elapsed since the Exodus. The Septuagint version 
gives 440 years. This latter account is altogether 
irreconcilable with the dates above recapitulated—for 
the numbers there given, exclusive of those of foreign 
supremacy, amount to 442 years. It has, however, 
obviously the appearance of a round number, formed 
out of the sum total of those separate specific dates. 
It may, however, on that very account, be unhesitatingly 
rejected as spurious, as an arbitrary adjustment of dates 
in themselves to all appearance inaccurate, and certainly 
incomplete. The only remaining number, therefore, not 
liable to suspicion, is the 480: and that, perhaps, only 
because we have no insight into the mode in which it is 
madeup. May we venture to assume that it is a tradition 


132 Studer’s hypothesis, that the list of the Judges is not historically 
arranged, but rather of a geographical character according to their 
birthplaces, is not worth refuting. It is actually contradicted by the 
statements given above of the birthplaces of the separate Judges. 
But the whole historical contents of this part of Scripture prove, 
moreover, that their order is intended to be chronological. 
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based on the years of the High Priests of the Tabernacle, 
the only possible clue which here offers itself for a 
connected chronology ? 


I. LENGTH OF THE PERIOD FROM MOSES TO JOSEPH, OR, OF THE 
SOJOURN OF THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


1. Tue Prophecy to Abraham, Genesis xv. 12—17. 
“And when the sun was going down, a deep sleep 
fell upon Abram; and lo! an horror of great darkness 
fell upon him. And he said unto Abram, Know of a 
surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in the land that 
is not theirs, and shall serve them, and they shall 
afflict them 400. years. And also that nation whom 
they shall serve, will I judge; and afterwards shall 
they come out with great substance. And thou shalt 
go to thy fathers in peace, thou shalt be buried in a 
good old age. But in the fourth generation they shall 
come hither again, for the iniquity of the Amorites is 
not yet full.” 

In this passage it will be observed the time specified 
is merely that during which the posterity of Abram 
should be servants in a foreign land, namely 400 years. 
But the Israelites were so far from being in a state of 
servitude all the time of their sojourn in Egypt, that 
their bondage formed the exception instead of the rule 
— and served to mark the contrast between the years 
immediately preceding the Exodus and the previous. 
centuries. Neither can the epithet of strangers be 
justly interpreted with any exclusive reference either 
to their residence or to their bondage in Egypt; for 
Abram, Isaac, and Jacob are called strangers in the 
land of Canaan, just as much as were their descendants 
in Egypt. There is consequently no historical precision 
in this statement. When it is further stated that their 
posterity should come out with great substance and 
take possession of Canaan, so that the fourth or fifth 
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generation— for either may be understood— should 
again possess the promised land, four generations are 
clearly made equal to these 400 years, and indeed 
in such manner that the fourth and last is the one 
which actually does come out. Can we require any 
further proof that no accurate specification of time is 
here throughout to be expected, but that the whole 
is to be viewed as a prophetic mode of expressing a 
long period, and that the determinate number four is 
but a conventional form, borrowed from the genealo- 
gical registers? For we shall clearly prove, hereafter, 
that the genealogies, prevalent at that time, had four 
branches. 

2. The second datum occurs—with reference to the 
Exodus—(Ex. xii. 40.) in the following parenthetical 
remark; “ Now the sojourning of the children of Israel, 
who dwelt in Egypt, was 430 years.” 

This statement may seem to originate in the same 
theory ‘which forms the foundation of the previous 
passage, so that the thirty years may be reckoned as the 
age of the migrating host, they being at the same time 
called the fifth generation. Or it may be said the 
latter is the historical, strictly chronological, the former 
the prophetic form, in which there is no definition of 
time. Upon either view it is plain that the two data 
taken literally do not agree, and that they are therefore 
not strictly chronological. In the first case we could 
not from the outset expect any strictly chronological 
date, for none such can be based upon a prophetic 
announcement. It is certainly very different with the 
second hypothesis. But in this case the fact of a broad 
discrepancy in the terms of the tradition as handed 
down from the remotest period precludes its adoption 
as the basis of any chronological system. The common 
text of the Septuagint inserts after “Egypt” the 
words “and in Canaan.” We shall see in the sequel 
that, according to the genealogies from Abram to Jacob, 
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the earlier sojourn in Canaan is fixed at 215 years; 
this number, therefore, here clearly forms the basis of 
the computation, the period from the migration of 
Abram into Canaan to the Exodus having been 
considered as ranging itself under two equal divisions, 
one of which belongs to Canaan, the other to Egypt. 
But then it should have said—the children of Israel 
“and their fathers,” which is in fact the reading, both 
of the Alexandrian MS. of the Septuagint, and of the 
Samaritan version. But no such regular division can 
ever be historical. Consequently, both the Alexandrian 
and Samaritan addition must be considered as a licence 
of conjectural criticism, and the preference given to the 
Hebrew Text. But 430 is exactly the double of the 
time from Abram’s entrance into Canaan down to Jacob’s 
journey into Egypt. The number, therefore, is itself 
conventional and unhistorical. For it were in our 
epinion as repugnant to any sound critical view of the 
passages to suppose that in early times such genea- 
logical lists could have been so parcelled out, that the 
sum resulting from them should form precisely one half 
of the 430 historically transmitted years, as to assume 
the one period to have really been exactly the double 
of the other. There is no reason why any registers 
should have been so artificially adjusted, as that the 
series of years obtained should form precisely one half 
of the number historically established for the next 
period. On the contrary, we must consider it the more 
natural explanation of the passage, to adopt the number 
215 as the more ancient. It represents the traditionary 
accounts of the primitive times of Canaan as embodied 
in a genealogy of the three patriarchs, which com- 
menced with Abram’s migration out of Mesopotamia, 
and ended with the settlement of Jacob in Egypt. ‘For 
the period of the sojourn in Egypt there existed 
neither historical chronology nor even history. There 
appeared indeed, during the period between Joseph and 
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Moses, no personages of sufficient prominence to furnish 
materials for genealogical registers. They doubled there- 
fore the previous patriarchal number for the time of 
the sojourn in Egypt, as a means of indicating its far 
longer duration, and gave the latter number the form 
of an historical sum total without the basis of genea- 
logical registers. „ Parallel with this sum runs—whe- 
ther of earlier or later origin may be a question—the 
prophetic announcement of 400 years and four genera- 
tions. 

This latter form of the tradition is probably connected 
with the legendary genealogies of particular families, 
those of the Levites especially. For almost all of them 
have three or four branches. But whether these were 
constructed on the basis of that passage, or whether 
the chronology of the passage were borrowed from 
them, in neither case can sound criticism here admit 
the existence of any element of genuine historical chro- 
nology. Ä 

The following genealogical tables may serve to eluci 
date the foregoing details. We begin with those of the 
Levites, for here, if anywhere, the genealogical succes- 
sion must have been preserved through that of the 
High Priests. 

I. Levi to Aaron: Exodus vi. 16. seqq. 
Levi f 137 years old. 


Kohath 7 133 








Amram f 137 
‘Aaron, Moses, 
83 years old at the Exodus 80 years old at the 
‘ | Exodus (Ex. vii. 7.). 
Eleazar 


| 
Phinehas (fights in the battle against Midian, 
in which Balaam fell (Num. xxxi. 6.). 
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II. List of the High Priests to the destruction of the 
temple by Nebuchadnezzar (1 Chr. 6.). 
Phinehas 


| 
Abishua 


| 
Bukki 


| 
Uzzi 


| 
Zerahiah 


Meraioth 


Amariah 
| 
Ahitub 


Zadok, a Priest under David (2 Sam. viii. 
| 17.), anoints Solomon (1 Kings 
Ahimaaz = i. 39. Comp. ii. 35.). 


Azariah, a Prince under Solomon (1 Kings 
| iv. 2.). 
Johanan 


Azariah, “ A Priest in the house of the Lord 
| which Solomon built” (1 Chr. 

Amariah vi. 10.) under Uzzi (2 Chr. 
| xxvi. 20.). 

Ahitub 


| 
Zadok 
| 
Shallum 


| 
Hilkiah 
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Azariah 
| 


Seraiah 


| 
Jehozadak, carried away by Nebuchadnezzar 
(1 Chr. vi. 15.). 
We have therefore: 

a. From the Exodus (considered = the first year of 
Phinehas) to Zadok, the Priest of David, who anoints 
Solomon, eight generations, which, reckoning 40 
years to a generation, makes at most from 360 to 
380 years to the building of the Temple. 

b. From David or Solomon to Uzzi are from 200 to 
250 years—therefore we have here four genera- 
tions = 160 years. 

c. From Uzzi to Jehoiachim or Zedekiah from 200 to 
220 years. The Priests with whom the genealogy 
commences are separated from those with whom it 
terminates by an interval of seven generations— 
each of thirty years. 

III. Levi to Saul: 1 Chr. vi. 22. seqq. 

Levi 


Kohath 
Amminedab 
Korah 
Assir 
Elkanah 
etna 


Assir 
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Tahath 


| 
Uriel 


Uzliah 
Stal 
From Korah therefore are nine generations: taking 
a generation at 40 years, this makes 300 years from the 
Exodus to Saul’s succession to the throne, consequently 
between 380 and 400 years to the building of Solomon’s 
Temple. . 
IV. Ephraim to Nun, the father of Joshua (1 Chr. vii. 23.). 
Ephraim 
Beviah 


| 
Rephah-Reseph 


Telah 


| 
Tahan 


Laadan | 
| 
Ammihud 


Elishama 
| 
Nun 

If the twentieth year of Beriah be held to coincide 
with the Exodus, and 40 years be assigned to a gene- 
ration, and lastly, if Joshua be considered 40 years old 
at the Exodus, the sum total will be 340 years. 

Another genealogy of Ephraim through Suthelah 
— the son of a first marriage—and his posterity 
(1 Chr. vii. 20.), produces no remarkable personage, 
and is in general obscure and doubtful (comp. Numb. 
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xxvi. 35). But it has preserved the only historical 
fact transmitted iron tke first period of the sojourn in 
Egypt. It is recorded that Ephraim’s posterity were 
during his lifetime slain by the inhabitants of the 
Philistine Gath — because they made a marauding 
expedition into their country (from Goshen), and carried 
away their cattle. 

From all this no other historical conclusion can be 
derived, than that even the genealogies—those of the 
High Priests themselves—contain nothing complete, 
no strict connection, and consequently that no chrono- 
logy can be formed out of them. To which may be 
added, that with the exception of one or two individual 
members, the entire series of genealogy is unsupported 
by parallel historical notices. . 

It is difficult to imagine how those critics who admit 
(as we have no hesitation in doing) the personality and 
power of Joseph, and the immigration of the sons of 
Jacob, about 70 persons with their servants, as historical 
facts, and also the scriptural accounts (Numb. i. 46 
comp. xxvi. 51.), according to which the fighting men 
of 20 years and upwards exceeded 600,000 men 
at the Exodus—it is difficult to imagine how these 
critics can consider it an historical fact, that the 
children of Israel should have quitted Egypt as a nation 
of more than two millions of souls, at the end of 400 
or even 200 years after their settlement.'* 

133 One of the latest expounders (Dr. Baumgarten, of Kiel, Theo- 
logical Commentary on the Old Testament, Part i. p. 476.) thinks 430 
years much too long, and prefers to assume the half. His calculation 
is the following : “If 30 years are to be taken for a generation, the 
sixth generation begotten in Egypt is born in the 180th year, and 
consequently at the Exodus was above 20 years old. This gene- 
ration, therefore, comprises the majority of the 600,000 men. If then 
we deduct from the 70 souls who came into Egypt, 14, namely, 
J acob, his 12 sons, and Dinah, there remain 56 pair, who produced 
children.”... This remainder of 56 pair out of 70 souls, puts us 


very much in mind of Falstaff’s mode of reckoning. Dr. Baumgarten 
then shows, that from these 56 pairs, giving each a family of six 
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We have hitherto examined each of these periods 
independently, and our inferences as to the amount or 
value of the traditional chronology of either have been 
derived exclusively from the sources supplied by itself. 
We shall now proceed to consider the two jointly in 
their connection with each other. 

On the death of Solomon, commences a complete 
system of connected chronology for the kingdom of 
Judah. But the empire had been already organised by 
David, and historical—for the most part connected— 
narratives, corroborated by names and facts, and their 
results, reach back from Saul to Joshua and Moses. If 
then we find no coherent chronology even in this period 
—if not only at the beginning, but also at the close of 
that epoch, the round number, 40, is the only one we 
meet with—how can we expect a chronology for a 
period, the end of which is the eve of the birth of a 
nation, and of their independence? One of which we 
have no history, extending, at the utmost, to a century 
prior to the Exodus? One lastly, in which no single 
prominent personage appears between Moses the De- 
liverer, and Joseph the Settler? Where under such 
circumstances has a chronology ever been preserved? 
How could it ever have existed? For chronology im- 
plies of necessity a consciousness of national integrity, 
independence, and an historical past. 

In order to form an estimate of such epochs, our 
only resource is that of internal evidence, and this 
children, which is a moderate progeny for Goshen in the sixth gene- 
ration, 4,000,000 could so easily have been born in 200 years, that 
we may really wonder that the number of the children of Israel at 
the Exodus was not greater. I do not think this is good Theology; 
but I will confine myself to history, and say that the old Rabbis have 
hardly been more absurd. A veneration for the Old Testament, 
without critical views or philological knowledge, can give no claim 
to be an expounder of the Sacred Records; and I avow that it is 
to me one of the most melancholy signs of the times to find such 


statements in the writings of a theologian who evidently thinks 
seriously and is a scholar. 
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constrains us to assume a much longer duration for 
the sojourn of the children of Israel in Egypt—more 
especially, if we admit the actual truth of the narrative 
of Joseph’s personality and power. Whoever rejects 
this assumption, seems to us not only to abandon every 
groundwork of historical criticism, and all right of 
research into the actual length of the period, but —we 
are even convinced—the very means of critically ex- 
plaining so much as the origin of biblical tradition, in 
the form in which we possess it. 


lll. THE PRIMEVAL TIMES IN CANAAN AND CHALDZA. 


THE entry of the children of Israel into Egypt is the 
first historical point of contact between the two nations. 
We shall therefore limit our citations from the earlier 
sections of Scripture narrative to what is necessary to 
show that the Jewish tradition, in proportion as its 
antiquity is thrown back, bears on its face less of a 
chronological character; so that while no light is to be 
gleaned from it for Egyptian or general chronology, it 
supplies ample confirmation of the views we have pre- 
viously enunciated. 

It has already been remarked that the dates in 
Genesis for the next great epoch, between the migration 
of Abram out of Mesopotamia into Canaan and that of 
Jacob into Egypt, give a sum total of 215 years. The 
numbers are as follows: 

Abram’s journeying : 
Year of his age, 75 ; Year ofthechronol. 1 


Birth of Isaac - - 100 - - - 25 
Marriage of Isaac - - 40 - = - 65 
Birth of Esau and Jacob 60 - - - 85 
Jacob’s going down into 

Egypt - - - 130 - - - 215 


As regards these numbers there is no disagreement 
in the different texts ; but the historical critic cannot 
surely claim for the genealogical tables prior to the 
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settlement in Egypt more implicit confidence, than for 
those that relate to the period of sojourn in that country. 
We must also take into account the general character 
of Abram’s pedigree. 

Abram, the Hebrew (Ebri), was great-grandson of 
Serug, in whom Buttmann has pointed out the name of 
the district of Edessa, Erech, and of the patriarchal 
chief of the race of Osroene. He was the son of Terah, 
who left Ur of the Chaldees and went into the land 
of Haran. He is called brother of Haran, father 
of Lot, and father of Jshmael, the ancestor of 13 Ara- 
bian tribes, and of Midian; further—through Jokshan 
and Shebah (two well-ascertained names of countries), 
as his son and grandson, he is great-grandfather of the 
Ashurim, Letushim and Leummim. Even those who 
fail to perceive that these are names of races and not 
of individuals, must yet necessarily allow, owing to their 
plural form, that we have here to deal with a stage of 
tradition as to the connection of races, where epochs 
are alluded to under the form of generations. 

Lastly, as Abram, through Isaac and Jacob, was 
great-grand-sire of the 12 tribes of Israel, so, through 
Esau, he is great-grand-sire of Amalek, and five other 
Edomite tribes of Northern Arabia, dwelling near the 
sons of Seir, i.e. the mountain ridge of Edom, and 
near the grandsons of Seir, among whom occurs the 
Edomite land of Uz, mentioned in the book of Job. 
While therefore we may be perfectly convinced of the 
personality not only of Jacob and Isaac, but also of 
Abraham—and it is obvious to every one, that with 
Abraham historical personalities take the place of 
eponyme patriarchs—we may yet, even in the age of 
“Abram the Hebrew,” the wanderer from Mesopo- 
tamia of Chaldee origin, recognise a period, neither 
to be calculated by generations of individuals, nor 
capable of being measured by any means now at our 


disposal. This proves the more clearly, that the family 
VOL. I. O 
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tree of the chosen friend of. God is an historical repre- 
sentation of the great and lengthened migrations of the 
primitive Asiatic race of man, from the mountains of 
Armenia and Chaldza, through Mesopotamia to the 
north-east frontiers of Egypt as far as Amalek and 
Edom. It represents therefore the connection between 
nations and their tribes, not personal connection between 
father and son, and records consequently epochs, not 
real human pedigrees. 

For this reason we abstain from all chronological 
definition of both the periods prior to Abram—the 
primeval history before and after the Flood. The genea- 
logies in the former, according to the Hebrew text, as 
generally interpreted, give 292 years from the year after 
the Flood to the birth of Abram, so that Noah must 
have died when Abram was 58 years of age. The 
variations in the Samaritan text and the Septuagint 
betray :systematic alterations, and do not agree with 
each other. The following is a synopsis of all the trans- 
mitted dates of primeval history: 

















LXX, 
After 
the Sum 
Birth of | Birth of |Total | Birth of | Birth of |Total 
aSon | aSon 
1. Adam 230 | 700 | 930 
2. Seth 205 | 707 | 912 
3. Enos 190 | 716 | 0906 
4. Kinan. . 170 | 740 |910 
5. Mahalaleel . 165 | 730 | 895 
6. Jared . 262 | 700 1962 
7. Enoch. 165 | 200 | 3665 
8, Methuselah . 187 | 782 | 969 
(167)! (802) 
9. Lamech 188 | 665 | 753 
10. Noah . 600 
Flood . 100 
Consequently, 
years ore 
the Flood . 2262 
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Hesrew TEXT SAMARITAN TEXT LXX, 
Before | After Before Before 
the the |Sumj the the |Sumj the the | Sum 
Birth of | Birth of | Total] Birth of | Birth of | Total] Birth of | Birth of | Total 
aSon | a Son aSon | aSon 
1. Shem . . | 100 500 100 | 500 
2. Arphaxad .| 85 | 408 135 | 308 
[Canaan — — _ 
. . 30 403 130 | 8308 
4. Eber . 34 430 134 | 270 
5. Peleg . 30 | 200 130 | 109 
6.Reu . 32 207 132 109 
7. Serug . 30 | 200 130 | 100 
8. Nahor. 28 119 79 
9. Terah . 70 —_ 70 
Descendants of 
Noah down 
to Abram 890 1040 





The foregoing sections were written prior to the 
publication of the first two volumes of Ewald’s His- 
tory of the People of Israel—the third and last may be 
looked for immediately—a work which we regard as 
the commencement of a truly historical, systematic 
analysis of this ever memorable portion of human 
history, and its sources; and which therefore claims 
our warmest gratitude, as a noble monument of German 
scholarship and historic science. Although the learned 
author touches only cursorily on the length of the period 
between Solomon and Moses, we rejoice to find that 
we are agreed in thinking that it is to the whole number 
alone, to the exclusion of the separate dates,'** that any 
credit can be attached. 

In regard to the duration of the sojourn in Egypt, 
he admits, as we do, the critical superiority of the 
Hebrew text—but judges more favourably than our- 
selves of the historical authenticity of the number 


134 Pp. 172, 187. Comp. 456. 
o2 
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430.1 We shall give partial proof in the third book 
how little this number is supported by the Egyptian 
traditions and monuments, and supply the full details, 
to the satisfaction, we trust, of that critic, in the fourth. 
There also we shall endeavour to prove the impossi- 
bility of the Exodus having taken place under a King. 
of the 19th Dynasty. 


B. 


THE RESEARCHES OF THE EASTERN SCHOOLS INTO EGYPTIAN 
HISTORY. 


I. JEWISH RESEARCH. THE SEPTUAGINT. JOSEPHUS. 


Tue vitality of Jewish research had, as we remarked 
at the beginning of this section, outlived the empire. 
The decline of the state had tended rather to direct the 
minds of the more patriotic citizens towards this sub- 
ject. In their captivity they did not forget the trea- 
sure of their tradition, and Ezra, during the Persian 
dominion, established a new school of criticism in Law 
and History. Even in the time of the Maccabees a 
spark of the same love of research was kept alive, 
ehiefly by the influence of their great hero, Judas. 
While the Jews of Palestine were engaged in a ha- 
rassing warfare, a new Judaism bloomed in the capital 
of Alexandria. The great conqueror of Macedon had, 
like Cyrus, shown special favour to the Jews, built a 
handsome quarter for them in his new city, and 
bestowed on them various privileges. Many of them 
became rich, and exercised influence and power. Their 
proper language was the so-called Hellenistic Greek. 
But they did not on that account forget the pledge 
which had been intrusted to them. The translation 
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of the Bible by the seventy interpreters is, and will ever 
remain, a most creditable undertaking. 

Our analysis of the traditional chronology of Scrip- 
ture, especially in the primeval history of the children 
of Israel, has satisfactorily proved that many of the 
variations in the Hebrew and Greek texts must have 
originated in a discrepancy in the tradition itself, which 
it is no longer in our power to reconcile. In some cases 
indeed there are manifest indications of a systematic 
tampering with the traditional dates, a charge which 
must be made against the Septuagint themselves, or 
critics who lived very little before their time. But the 
most important fact, which this comparison of the texts 
forces upon our notice, is, that no systematic chronolo- 
gical tradition was in existence for the times prior to 
Solomon, and that the general sums total which we 
there meet with must be considered as matters of ad- 
justment and not of tradition. It were as incorrect as 
unfair to assume the chronological certainty of any 
single one of those numbers, as to maintain that they 
are capable of being reconciled with each other. But 
we are nevertheless very far from joining with the Tal- 
mudists in their cry of condemnation, when they 
marked the day on which the Greek text of the law was 
introduced into the synagogue of Alexandria, as a black 
day in the Jewish calendar: “The law in Greek! Dark- 
ness! Three days’ fast!” We are on the contrary 
grateful to those who have preserved for us such evi- 
dence of the state of the chronological numbers in the 
old MSS., that even the dull investigator may receive 
a palpable hint in what light they are to be viewed. 

We consider the Septuagint, therefore, as the heirs 
of Jewish and Alexandrian research, and as the earliest 
known commentators on biblical chronology. 

Josephus, the first and last follower in the path of 
the Seventy, the historian of his nation, and the witness 
of its fall, proves that Jewish research was so far from 
being limited to the investigation of a difference of 
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reading, that it distinguished even between the contra- 
dictory versions of tradition. His great and invaluable 
work on Jewish antiquities, or the ancient history of 
the Jews, written in the beginning of Trajan’s reign, is 
certainly an ample compensation for the loss of the 
earlier rabbinical tradition or commentaries, as well in 
regard to the primitive chronology, as to history itself 
and its critical treatment. Josephus certainly had be- 
fore him the complete registers of the high priests. '° 
Had similar registers for the earlier times been trans- 
mitted, with certain and accurate chronological data, 
they would have been invaluable. But it is clear that 
he possessed no other traditional records of the remoter 
periods but the books of Scripture. He reckons from 
the Creation to the Flood 1656 years (Antiq. i. 3. 3.), 
from the Flood to the birth of Abram, 292 years (i. 6. 4. ), 
both which dates agree with the Hebrew, and differ 
from the Septuagint. But he follows the latter in 
reckoning 430 years for the earlier sojourn in Canaan 
and Egypt, the half consequently for each. He reckons 
from the Exodus to the building of the Temple 
In the great historical work 592 years (viil. 3. 1.) 


In the work against Apion 612 (ii. 1.) 
His principal dates in years of the world are as follows: 

The Flood 1656 

Birth of Abram 1948 

Journey of Abram 2023 

Departure 2453 

Building ofthe Temple 3045 (according to viii. 3. 
1., but 3102 according 
to the work against 
Apion. 

Destruction 3516 (according to x. 8. 
1., but 3513 in the 
other). 


' 136 C, Apionem, i. 7. Comp. 1 Chr. vi. 1—15. 
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In round numbers he calculates from Adam to his own 
time 5000 years (instead of 4200) 
and from Moses 2000 137 


The dates omitted in the Bible from Moses to Solomon 
are filled up in the following manner: 


Joshua leader (v. 1. 29.) 25 years 
Anarchy after his death (vi. 5.4.) 18 

Samuel alone (vi. 14.) 12 

Saul (vi. 15.) 20 or 40 years. 


Here, therefore, is an addition to the 


definite dates of Scripture of } 75 or 95 years. 


In regard to Saul, our MSS. of Josephus give 18 
years with Samuel, 22 alone, in all 40. But Epipha- 
nius, Clemens, and Eutychius read 2 instead of 22 years. 
This computation is founded on a misinterpretation of 
a passage in the first book of Samuel.!?® 

In the chronology of the book of Judges he evidently 
intends to give the years of each period of office com- 
plete. It is true that he omits the eight years of Abdon, 
but he mentions him as a judge, so that the omission of 
the duration of his rule must be carelessness on the 
part of the historian, or of his copyist. The same is 
probably the case with Tola who is left out altogether. 
The brief notice of Shamgar, as an appendix to the 
time of Ehud, required his being assigned the office of 
judge during one whole year. With regard to the dates 
of the hostile supremacy, they are no doubt purposely 
omitted : 


137 Josh. c. Apion. i. 1. Conf. i. 7. 

188 ] Sam. xiii. (omitted in the Septuagint) seems merely to imply 
that “ Saul was a whole year king” after the restoration of the king- 
dom (xi. 14.) by the public anointing and recognition in Gilgal, and 
“that he reigned two years over Israel” from his first consecration 


(x. 24, 25.) 
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18 years of the dominion of the Moabites, which 
doubtless seemed to him improbable as contrasted 
with 80 years of Ehud: 

7 years of the dominion of the Midianites, as con- 
trasted with the 40 years of Gideon: 

18 years of the dominion of the Ammonites, between 
22 years of Jair and 6 of Jephthah, 


In all therefore 43 years. 


Josephus is the highest authority with the Fathers 
after the Bible, and all Christian chronologers attach 
more or less weight to hiscomputations. Itis therefore 
important to form a clear general idea of the nature of 
his system, and the connection between the sum total 
of these individual numbers, and the two above-men- 
tioned general data as to the length of this period. 
Those which rest solely on his authority we distinguish 
from the biblical dates by an asterisk : 


Ant. Jud. Years. 


v. 1.29. Joshua leader - - - *25 

vi. 5. 4. Anarchy: wars among the tribes: war 
of retaliation against the Benjamites *18 

v. 3. 2. Supremacy of Chusarthes, king of the 
Assyrians - - 8 

3. Othniel drives the Assyrians over the 
Euphrates, Judge - - - 40 
. Fresh anarchy. Ehud judge - 80 
. Shamgar judge; dies inthe first year 1 
. Supremacy of Jabin, the Canaanite - 20 
. Deborah and Barak judges - - 40 
. Dominion of the Midianites. Gideon - 40 
7. 1—5. Rule of Abimelech - - 8 

6 4a Tola and his 23 years are omitted) 
air, Judge - - 22 

7 ar Supremacy of the Ammonites 
and Philistines. Jephthah judge - 6 
Abzan, of Bethlehem of Judah, judge- 7 


wo 
Komme nm 
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Ant. Jud. Years. 
v. 7.14. Elon, judge - - - 10 
15. Abdon, judge (the 8 years omitted ) 

8. 1. Supremacy of the Philistines - 40 


2—12. Samson the Deliverer, judge - 20 
9—11. Eli the High Priest, judge - 40 
(T 98 years old according to the 
Septuagint. ) 


vi. 1. 4. The ark four months among the 
Philistines: in Kirjath-jearim - 
13. 5. Samuel, judge after the death of Eli - *12 
14. 9. Saul, King, 18 years with Samuel, 22 
or 2 (the later by a misinterpretation 
of 1 Sam. xil. 1. See above) *20 or *40 


472 (492) 


But Josephus must have added 120 years to those 
472 or 492, in order to make up his two numbers 592 
and 612; viz. 
for the missing Biblical dates of the 
period of hostile supremacy, of 
which he did not know how to 
dispose - - - 40 instead of 43 
for Moses, according to Scripture - 40 
for David, likewise with the first 
three years of Solomon - -40 — 48 


Any other explanation seems impossible. The first 
of these numbers, 592, that preferred in his great his- 
torical work, is the one that has been the most widely 
adopted among the Jews: those of China and Cochin- 
China are said to adhere to it. They are however both 
evidently made up in the most arbitrary manner, even 
admitting the number 25 for Joshua to have every 
probability in its favour. Both originate doubtless in 
Rabbinical comments which have grown into tradition. 

The Egyptian chronology in Josephus seems to be 
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his own, as is also his preference ofthe Hebrew texts for 
the dates of the Flood and the birth of Abram. 

We find in his works the following notices on Egyp- 
tian history: 

1. “Méneus” 1 (Antiquit. vili. 6. 2.) “lived long 
before Abram; for there are more than 1300 years 
between him and Solomon.” Josephus in fact reckoned 
from the birth of Abram to the building of Solomon’s 
Temple about 1100 years (vil. 3. 1.): consequently 
according to him, Menes is more than 200 years older 
than Abram. According to this assumption then he 
must be placed more than 2300 years before our era. 
We shall show in the fourth book that, in any case, 
this reckoning is false as regards Menes—even should 
it not rather be necessary to assign Abram the earlier 
date of the two. 

2. Susakos (Sesak, the conqueror of Rehoboam) is, 
according to Josephus, the Sesostris of Herodotus 
(viii. 10. 2, 3.). It was seemingly not mere care- 
lessness which misled this intelligent author to so 
preposterous an assumption, but a feeling of vanity, 
that the conquest of Jerusalem should have been 
expressly mentioned by Herodotus—although the 
monuments in Palestine, cited by Herodotus, do not 
offer flattering testimony to the manly resistance of the 
nation. 

3. Bocchoris. Lysimachus related that the famine 
and pestilence in Egypt, which led to the expulsion of 
the leprous and unclean Jews, occurred under Bocchoris: 
and that Moses led them out plundering whatever came 
in their way, on which account the city he built was 
called Hierosyla (the plunder of the Temples). In 
quoting this story he adds that Bocchoris lived 1700 
years before his own time. But this King belongs to 


139 Mnvaiog instead of Mıivaiog, as the MSS. read it. 
140 C. Apion ii. 2. 
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the middle of the eighth century B.c., consequently 
about 850 before Josephus. Such a blunder seems 
hardly credible: for he must have known (having 
read Manetho) that Bocchoris could not have reigned 
so early—700 years after his Menes, and almost con- 
temporary with Moses. On the other hand, 700 years 
would here be no impossible number for an author, 
such as Lysimachus. Apion indeed placed the Exodus 
in the first year of the seventh Olympiad, consequently 
750 years B. c., and 850 before Josephus, obviously on 
the same data which guided Lysimachus. 

But with all his defects we cannot be sufficiently 
thankful for the researches of Josephus. How little 
assistance he could have derived from his own country- 
men in any critical investigation into foreign history, 
may be shown by one example, furnished by himself, 
in treating of the affairs of Solomon. After having, in 
the well-known passage of the eighth book.of the Anti- 
quities, correctly explained the derivation and meaning 
of the word Pharaoh (viii. 2.), he quates from the books 
of “our Peeple:”1*! that after Solomon married a 
daughter of Pharaoh, the Kings of Egypt ceased to call 
themselves Pharaohs; doubtless out of respect for their 
wise brother-in-law at Jerusalem. This is about as 
absurd as any of the later rabbinical fables. Josephus 
knew well that Apries (Hophra) was called Pharaoh, 
and his authorities also knew it: but a notice tending 
to flatter the national vanity was not to be omitted, 
simply because it was absurd and contrary to Scrip- 
ture. 

Josephus himself had not examined the archives of 
Tyre. In the 8th book of the Antiquities (v. 3.) and 
in his tract against Apion (i. 17, 18.) he quotes 
Menander of Ephesus and Dius, the Phenician historian 
as his authorities. In stating as he does in his last- 


1 "Ey roig éyxwpioice—ihpay BiENoee edpor. 
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mentioned work, that many letters which passed 
between Solomon and Hiram were preserved in those 
archives—those he has to cite are but the messages 
— described in the Bible (1 Kings v. 2., 2 Chron. ii. 3.) 
as having passed between the two sovereigns relating 
to the building of the Temple—embodied in epistolary 
form. The message of Hiram is indeed distinctly 
stated in Chronicles to have been transmitted in writing. 
In his Antiquities (viii. 2. 8.), when treating of the 
same subject, he boldly refers his readers to those 
archives. But he had never seen them himself, and 
was probably little apprehensive of any searching 
inquiry being made regarding them, either on the part 
of the Emperor Vespasian, his patron, or of Apion and 
his other antagonists. But after all, how infinitely 
superior is he in criticism and knowledge to Alexander 
Polyhistor, who describes a correspondence between 
Mephres (Hophra) and Solomon !*, and still more to 
the critics of his own times, among whom there was 
certainly no one to compare with him either in ability 
or in acquaintance with Oriental history. His acute 
learning and power of composition are nowhere ex- 
hibited in such glowing colours, as in the little tract 
already mentioned, which he felt called upon to write 
in defence of himself and his nation against the attack 
of Apion. This work contains both remarks and 
quotations of great importance to the study of Jewish 
history, especially as regards Egypt, Moses, and the 
Exodus. With great ingenuity he demonstrates to the 
vain Hellenistic bookworm that the civilisation of the 
Greeks was, in comparison with that of the Jews and 
Egyptians, but of yesterday—and refutes the statement 
advanced relative to his own countrymen, by an appeal 
to the authority both of Greek authors and of Manetho, 
whom his adversary had cited against him. Apion 


142 Clem, Alex. Strom. p. 143. (396. Potter). 
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had repeated a story from that author's historical work, 
the purport of which was to prove that the Exodus 
under Moses was nothing else but a revolt of leprous 
outcasts, who, at a much later period, established them- 
selves under an apostate Egyptian priest, Osarsiph of 
Heliopolis, in the ancient Hyksos city, which had been 
benevolently made over to them, and then called to 
their aid the old enemies of the Empire. Josephus did 
not content himself in his refutation of this story, with 
urging that Manetho himself related it as a mere 
popular legend, but turns the tables upon his opponents 
by asserting that the Jews are the old lords of Egypt, 
who, after many centuries of glorious dominion, at 
length quitted it under an honourable convention, and 
the guidance of Moses, long before the supposed date 
of that fabulous story. 

This is evidently the assertion of a bold contro- 
versialist, who feels his superiority to his opponent in 
the field of native research. It is hardly credible that 
Josephus meant seriously to maintain that the Jews 
are the Hyksos, for not only is he altogether silent on 
this subject in his Jewish history, but the supposition 
itself is irreconcilable with the historical truth of the 
books of Moses. It is not impossible however that he 
may have surmised a certain connection between the 
Hyksos and the Jews and their wanderings—a con- 
nection which we believe capable of being now so clearly 
demonstrated, that we may anticipate the probability 
of there being not a few persons who will be disposed 
to return to the opinion of Josephus. In our judgment 
there is no better grounded hypothesis than that of 
the affinity of race between the Hyksos and the Jews— 
but none more inadmissible than that of an identity 
between the expulsion of the one, and the Exodus of 
the other.!® 


143 Here again we rejoice in finding ourselves in agreement with 
Ewald (vol. i. p. 448. seqq.). 
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-Critical research among the Jews into the remote 
periods of Scripture history, in so far as deserving of 
notice in the history of science, ends with Josephus. 
Ideler has proved that Hillel, who was the founder of 
the Jewish era of the creation in the fifth century, pos- 
sessed no merit as a chronologer, and certainly none 
as a man of science.’ He did nothing more than con- 
nect the well-known lunar cycle of Meton and Callippus 
—discovered by Greek ingenuity 750 years before, and 
adopted by all the other nations who reckoned by lunar 
years—with the conventional date of the Creation, and 
then adapted it to Jewish chronology. 


II. CHRONOLOGY AMONG THE APOSTLES AND THE FATHERS OF THE 
EASTERN CHURCH DURING THE FIRST AND SECOND CENTURIES. 
CHRISTIAN research was developed under very different 

auspices. Christianity engrafted on the limited inquiries 

of the later Greeks and Romans into the origin of 
nations, the grand ideas of a creation and of the unity of 
the human race; and thus held out to chronological 
research, as the guide in the new path of science, a novel 
and unlooked for object. It required that a connec- 
tion should be established between the primitive tradi- 
tions of the Bible and the historical traditions of the 

Gentiles about the past ages of the world; and at the 

same time challenged research, in order to defend 

the historical truth of Scripture. From that moment 

Egyptian research became linked with Jewish, and 

through it with the whole history of the world. The 

Apostle Paul, on several occasions, expresses very marked 

opinions upon various points of Jewish chronology. In 

his discourse at Antioch, according to St. Luke (Acts 

xill. 20.), after mentioning the Exodus, the 40 years 

in the wilderness, and the division of the land of 

Canaan consequent on the extermination of the seven 

Canaanitish tribes; he adds: 


14 Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 575. seqq. 
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* And after that he gave unto them judges, about 
the space of 450 years, until Samuel the Prophet, 
and afterwards they desired a king, and God 
gave unto them Saul...... by the space of 
40 years.” 

This is clearly the same calculation as results from the 
separate dates in Josephus. 


Years. 


From Joshua to the death of Saul (after a reign 
of 40 years) - - - - 492 

Deducting from this number the 40 years of his 
reign. - - - - . - - 40 

Which gives, according to Josephus, for the 
era of the Judges and of Joshua - + 452 


If we deduct the 25 years of Joshua’s leadership, and 
set against them the 2348 years of Tola and Abdon, 
omitted by Josephus, we obtain 458 years. Both ex- 
planations are plausible. 

In the same work of the Evangelist Luke (Acts, c. vii.) 
the passage of the 15th chapter of Genesis, relative to 
the 400 years from Abram to the Exodus, is quoted 
by the martyr Stephen. It was not obviously the 
Apostle’s intention, in this citation, to give any more 
precise definition of the period than the passage itself 
contains. He does not appear as a critical chronologer, 
but he quotes what he finds admitted without further 
inquiry. 

The early Christian writers in the same spirit content 
themselves with general quotations in a favourable or 
adverse sense, as suited their apologetical argument. 
Such is more especially the case with Justin Martyr 
and Tatian. To the latter, who flourished about 180, 
we are indebted for some valuable extracts on Egyp- 
tian antiquity. The same remark applies to Clemens, 
Presbyter of the Church of Alexandria (about 190), 
probably an Athenian by birth, whose efforts to form a 
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closer union between Greek learning and philosophy 
and the doctrine and traditions of Christianity, extended 
also to the science of chronology. His works, especially 
that entitled Stromata, or the “ Carpets,” are invaluable, 
if only on that account. His scholarship and philo- 
sophy guarded him against that lamentable adherence 
to the letter of Scripture, and the Judaising dogmatism 
on externals, the influence of which is so early per- 
ceptible even in chronology. 

But even here it is distressing to observe how soon 
the path of research was obstructed, and the further 
progress of the traveller rendered difficult or impossible 
by self-imposed fetters. An eagerness to know what 
was beyond the reach of human knowledge led to a 
neglect of other subjects of research, the investigation 
of which, comparatively simple in those days, would 
have proved invaluable to posterity. 

Thus it is clear from the very outset, that the 
Fathers made no use of Manetho, or, at most, quoted 
merely from the epitomised Lists, or the passages in 
Josephus. That author, it is certain, alluded, either 
directly or indirectly, to the Exodus in his 18th 
Dynasty. Tatian cites a passage in favour of that 
synchronism from the Egyptian history of Ptolemy of 
Mendes; but it neither occurred to him nor to Clemens 
to show how this authority — which, as regards the 
destruction of Avaris, clearly contradicts Manetho—is 
to be reconciled with other Egyptian accounts. In all 
these a leading point is that Amos (the chief of the 
18th Dynasty), and consequently Moses, was contem- 
porary with Inachus. This Ptolemy had stated, but he 
certainly could not know it. In this way they pro- 
ceeded—straining after synchronistic epochs. For the 
above purpose they took the Alexandrian computations 
—which, however, as regards the remote ages of Greece, 
rested, even in the hands of the greatest critics of the 
Museum, on the visionary basis of mythological genea- 
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logies and pedigrees—not merely just as they found 
them, but often strung them together contrary to all 
criticism, as they thought would best suit their pur- 
pose. A clear understanding upon this point is indis- 
pensable, in order rightly to appreciate the real weak- 
ness of the grounds on which the ancients built up their 
fabric of primeval synchronisms for different nations, 
a fabric upon which the chronology of Christian nations 
was afterwards formed. We shall select as an example 
an inquiry instituted by Clemens into the age of Moses 
and the Exodus, to which a peculiar importance attaches, 
as having alluded to the connection between that event 
and the commencement of the Sothiac period, and which 
has been properly explained for the first time by Ideler. 

After Clemens has given in the first book of the 
Stromata'*® a review of Jewish chronology, he lays 
down the following data for the era of Moses: 


From the birth of Moses to the Exodus 80 years. 
From thence to his death - - 40 


Consequently, Moses went out of Egypt 345 years 
before the Sothiac period. 


This passage the editors of Clemens have not under- 
stood. But we now know that the Sothiac period of 
the Egyptians, that is, their Canicular Cycle of 1461 
years, ended in the second century of our era, and 
began in the year 1322 8.c. Clemens therefore placed 
the Exodus in the year 1667 B.c., that is, about 666 
years before the building of Solomon’s Temple. He 
then continues as follows: 


“From Moses and Inachus” — (which 
synchronism, admitted by Tatian after 
Ptolemy and Apion, is already a settled 
point with Clemens) —“ to Deucalion, 
Phaethon, and Cecrops, four genera- 


145 Strom. i. p. 145 Comp. Ideler, Handbuch, i. 128. 
VOL. I. P 
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tions „reckoning three to a century, 

make - - - 133 years. 
From the Flood of Deucalion to the 

Acxruroı of Mount Ida*, according to 


Thrasyllus - - - 73 
Thence to the rape of Ganymede - - 65 
Thence to the expedition of Perseus (Isth- 

mian games) - - - 15 
Thence to the building of Troy - - 84 
Thence to the Argonauts - - 64 


Thence to Theseus and the Minotaur - 32 
Thence to the ‘Seven before Thebes’ - 10 
Thence to the establishment of the Olym- 

pic games by Hercules - - - 8 
Thence to the expedition of the Amazons 9 
Thence to the deification of Hercules - 11 
Thence to the rape of Helen - ~ 4” 

Here there is an obvious omission of: 

[to the taking of Troy - - 10] 
Thecontinuation according to Eratosthenes : 
“From the taking of Troy to the Heraclide 80 

Thence to the foundation of the Ionian 


colonies - - - 60 
Thence to the guardianship of Lycurgus 159 
Thence to the First Olympiad” - - 108 

870” 


We have thus a period of 870 years, terminating 
with the year before the first Olympiad. If we add to 
this number 777, we obtain 1647 3.c.: which leaves 
about 646 years between the Exodus and the building 
of the temple. 

146 I read with Hervet 4 instead of 40 which has no meaning. 
Tatian (p. 132.) assumes four generations between Inachus and 
Triopas, the pretended contemporary of Cecrops. Others read Cro- 
topus instead of Cecrops here and at p. 138. 

* The supposed birth of the Cabiri in Samothrace typifying the 
introduction of the mechanical arts into Europe. 
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This calculation differs from the former by 20 years: 
just as is the case of the previous twofold date of Jose- 
phus for the same period (592 and 612). 

Another computation ’, which places Moses (pro- 
bably his birth) 602 years before the deification of 
Bacchus, and follows the reckoning of Apollodorus, 
gives (perhaps owing to a textual error) a considerably 
higher number: 1765 or 1785 ».c. for the date of 
Inachus (contemporary with the birth of Moses). This 
would give for the Exodus 1685 or 1705 2. c. 

This strictly Jewish computation of Clemens for this 
period is—as might be expected—that of the Bible, 
but either a corrupt version—the twenty-two years of 
Jair’s judgeship being omitted—or it is incomplete and 
confused. 

The general results are thus stated :— 

Years, 
“From Joshua to the beginning of David’s reign 
arereckoned - - - - - = 450 
To David’s death the above calculation gives- 523 
According to the first, the birth of Moses occurs 


before the accession of David - - - 610 
According to the second, there are to the ac- 
cession of Solomon - - - - - 643” 


The first computation therefore (assuming the 
accession of Solomon at 1006, B.c.), places 
the Exodus in the year - - - - 1656 
The other - - - - - - 1649 


These vacillations prove that Clemens did his best 
to place the Exodus at about 1650 2. c. 

Now he has followed Ptolemy in placing the Exodus 
in the reign of Amos, we naturally expect from him 
an inquiry into the age of that sovereign. It may 
here be remarked, in anticipation of our subsequent 
more accurate collation of the Lists of Manetho with 


147 Ibid. p. 138. seqq. 
P 2 
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the monuments, that the results of collation show this 
reign to have commenced in the year 1638. But accord- 
ing to the List of the 18th Dynasty, incorporated by Jo- 
sephus among his extracts from Manetho, and which all 
the Christian epitomists have adopted as their standard, 
the 25 years’ reign of Amos would fall about 200 years 
earlier. This, after deducting about 50 years for muti- 
lations of text, or errors of transcript in the later 
Dynasties, would still throw him back to about 1784. 
The Exodus, therefore, taken as contemporaneous with 
the death of Amos, may be placed about 1760. 

But does Manetho really assert that the Exodus, or 
the taking and destruction of Avaris, and the departure 
of the Shepherds, took place under Amos, the founder 
of the New Empire? By no means. According to the 
extract in Josephus, it was Tuthmösis, the son of Mis- 
phragmuthösis, who made the convention with the 
Shepherds—and we may venture confidently to assert, 
in opposition to Josephus, that he was a Tuthmösis, 
and cannot bean Amos. But which of the Tuthmöses ? 
And what connection was there between the withdrawal 
of the Shepherds and the Exodus? Were they con- 
temporaneous events, or was the Exodus earlier or 
later? And to what extent? Upon none of these 
questions has any light been thrown by Clemens. May 
riot perhaps some answer to them be found in Africanus, 
the first editor, as far as we know, of the Lists of Ma- 
netho? 


iI. THE EDITORS OF THE LISTS OF MANETHO: JULIUS AFRICANTS 
AND EUSEBIUS: THIRD AND FOURTH CENTURIES. 


As early as the beginning of the third century, Julius 
the African, Priest or Bishop of Emmaus-Nicopolis in 
Judza, and founder of the Library of Cesarea, which 
was enlarged by Eusebius, compiled a chronological 
work in five books, the fragments of which have been 
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admirably arranged by Routh.’ Unfortunately they 
are but very scanty. They exhibit throughout the man 
of judgment, integrity, and information, zealous in col- 
lecting and examining the oldest Chaldee and Egyptian 
records, those especially of Berosus and Manetho. His 
object was not the arrangement of a system of Annals 
with regular notation of synchronisms—an attempt 
fraught in other cases with so much perversity and 
fraud.—He gave the traditions unadulterated, just as 
he found them, contenting himself with proving from 
their own internal evidence the extravagance of those 
myriads of years admitted in the computation of his 
Pagan opponents. He would seem, however, to have 
attempted the formation of a scheme of dates according 
to the Scriptural years of the world, with incidental 
notations of synchronisms, in order to bring the Bible 
history into a certain connection with the Greek chrono- 
logy."° We know from Syncellus and a fragment of 
Africanus himself !°, that he assumed the year of the 
world 5500 to be that of the incarnation of Jesus Christ. 
This assumption, which upon his authority has remained 
a standard dogma with the fathers of the Greek Church, 
is in truth far preferable to the calculations of the 
Western Churches and those of Newton, although of 
course, like the other two, it is beyond the province 
of scientific chronology, and rests upon wholly con- 
jectural grounds. But in order to explain the manner 
in which he arrived at his Egypto-Jewish computations, 
to us the most important of the whole, we lay before 
our readers the following chronological table in years 


148 Routh, Reliquis Sacra, vol. iii. 

149 Sync. Chronog. p. 326. (Compare Ideler’s Handbuch, ii. 437.). 
According to the hypothesis of Petavius, with which Ideler agrees, 
Africanus as well as Clemens placed the birth of Christ in the third 
year before our (the Dionysian) era, so that our first year coincides 
with his 5503rd. This Syncellus overlooked, and therefore charges 
him with an error of two years. 

18 Ibid. p. 18. 
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of the World. Routh has given a similar one for the 
whole chronology in his excellent collection and illus- 
trations of the fragments of Africanus above men- 
tioned’*', and we have taken him for the most part as 
our guide. | 


vr of the 
The Flood (according to the Septuagint) . 2262 
The birth of Abraham - - 2302 
Journey of Abraham into Canaan - - 3277 
Journey of Jacob into Mesopotamia = - - 3390 


This is according to him the 77th year of 
Jacob: his 29th he makes contemporaneous 
with the beginning of the Kings of Sicyon. 


Jacob’s arrival in Egypt- - - . - 3493 
Joseph’s death - os - - 3563 
The Exodus - - - 3705 
From the Exodus to the Fi irst Olympiad - 1020 


This table gives the following three synchro- 
nisms: the flood of Ogyges; Phoroneus in 
Argos (or his father Inachus); Amasis in 
Egypt. But in this way we have only 212 
years for the sojourn in Egypt instead of the 
215 of the Septuagint, which Africanus evi- 
dently adopted. 

The right date therefore is - - - 3708 

Time of Moses 40 years. 

Joshua 25 years (R. 27.), beginning (R. 3745) - 3748 


The elders 30 years - - - 3773 
The Judges mentioned in Seripture 490 years, 
beginning (R. 3802.) - - - - 8803 
End of the Judges - - - 4293 
Eli and Samuel, called 90 years, reud 80 - 4373 
Building of Solomon's Temple (R. 4453.) - 4457 


That "is, reckoning 83 years + 4 months for 
Saul, David, and the first years of Solomon. 
According to Syncellus, p. 181., the year of 


15! Reliquiz Sacra, iii. 360. seqq. 
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Year of the 
World. 
the dedication in Africanus was 4457, 
which took place after the structure had 
been two years in progress; in the 11th 
consequently, not, as Syncellus says, the 8th 
year of Solomon. The best MS. reads 4460 
instead of 4457, which agrees tolerably with 
our calculation. 
First Olympiad after the Exodus 1020 - - 4725 
Contemporaneous with Jotham, king of Judah. 
Beginning of the reign of Cyrus, Ol. 55, 1. - 4942 
The birth of Christ - - - 5500 


From this table we see that Africanus | in the disputed 
dates adheres to the Alexandrian tradition : he con- 
sequently assumes 215 years for the sojourn of the 
Children of Israel in Egypt. But neither the Bible nor 
Josephus affords the least explanation of the 744 years 
assigned by him as the period between the Exodus and 
the building of the Temple.” For we have the testi- 
mony of Eusebius that this date was specially laid 
down by him. Here, however, we may follow out a 
little more closely the traces formerly indicated in our 
remarks on Clemens. Africanus set out upon the 
plan of discovering synchronisms in the primitive Greek 
tradition, for the above most prominent point in 
Jewish history—the exordium as it were of connected 
Scripture narrative. Now it is a settled thing with 
him #9, that the period from the flood of Ogyges, and 
the reign of Phoroneus, to the first Olympiad was 1020 
years. He appeals for the truth of this to Achusilaus, 
Hellanicus, Philochorus, Castor, Thallus, Alexander 
Polyhistor, Diodorus, all the Attic writers, and “some 
accurate Christian expositors;” evidently alluding to 


152 Euseb. Chr. Armen. ed. Mai. p. 71. According to Syncellus, 
Chr. p. 175, Africanus assumed above 740 years. 

163 See the principal passage in the 3d book of the Chron. of 
Africanus, in Euseb. Pr. Ev. lib. x. fragm. xxii. in Routh, p. 155. seqq- 
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Tatian and Clemens. He assigns this same period for 
the interval between Moses and Solomon, while he 
agrees with Josephus in admitting 25 years for Joshua, 
but gives for the time of the elders after Othniel, on 
his own authority, 30 years—that is, one generation. 
He then reckons the years of the Judges and those of 
the hostile supremacy at 359+111, in all 470. The 20 
years that are wanting are clearly reckoned for the rule 
of Samuel after the victory at Mizpeh. But then how 
could he assign to him and Eli 80 years, 40 of which 
must belong to Samuel? These dates, with the 40 
commonly assigned to Saul, and the same Scriptural 
number for David, make up exactly 1020 years from the 
Exodus to the building of the Temple, or the number — 
he wished to obtain. But whoever has accompanied us 
thus far in our Biblical Chronology, or who so much 
as glances at what really exists in the Bible, will see at 
once on what arbitrary grounds he has proceeded. 
Africanus fortifies himself in this delusion on the 
subject of Greek synchronisms by two totally inad- 
missible assumptions: first, by a statement of Polemus, 
that in the time of Apis, son of Phoroneus, a portion of 
‘the Egyptian army left their own country and esta- 
blished themselves in Palestine: secondly, by the text of 
Apion, “the best read of all grammarians,” the value of 
whose authority has been already analysed, itself bor- 
rowed from Ptolemy the Mendesian, to the effect, that 
in the time of Inachus, under the reign of Amös, 
Moses led out the Israelites. This gives us the key to 
his assertion in his version of the Lists of Manetho, that 
Moses withdrew from Egypt under Amos, the chief of 
the 18th Dynasty. But the above statement of Ptolemy, 
as we have seen, rests solely on the other assumption, 
that Amös destroyed Avaris, the stronghold of the 
Hyksos. Admitting this, the only conclusion from it 
would be that the expulsion of the Hyksos from all 
Egypt was ascribed to Amos. But from the notices in 
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Manetho’s historical work we learn that it was the so- 
called Mephra-Tuthmösis, whose reign cannot be placed 
earlier than fifthin the List of that Dynasty, who occu- 
pied Avaris after his convention with the Hyksos. Amös 
must have expelled them from the Imperial throne by 
the capture of Memphis, otherwise he could not well be 
reckoned as an Imperial Pharach: perhaps he had 
driven them as far as Avaris. It is, however, altogether 
nugatory to confound the Exodus with the expulsion of 
the Hyksos. That they were even contemporary events 
seems irreconcilable with any traces of historical truth 
in the Book of Exodus. Such an assumption indeed 
implies the narrative of Scripture to be altogether 
mythical and of laterinvention. The worthy Africanus 
certainly meant no such thing; but the fatal love of 
synchronisms exercised an evil influence even upon 
him, and prevented any close examination of Manetho’s 
account. 

The later Egyptian synchronisms have been very 
happily treated. In his version of Manetho’s Lists, he 
reckons about the same number of years from Amos to 
the end of the 21st Dynasty, as from the Exodus to the 
building of the Temple. The first King of the 22nd 
Dynasty took Jerusalem forty-two years later, in the fifth 
year of Rehoboam. Africanus, therefore, there can be 
no doubt, considered the Sesak of Scripture—and rightly 
—as the Sesonchis of the Lists, and had not allowed 
himself to be led astray (like a celebrated English 
chronographer) by Josephus. The synchronism of the 
first Olympiad and the reign of Jotham is also quite 
correct. 

We have already intimated the great general supe- 
riority of his version of Manetho’s List over that of 
Eusebius. He is said to have published two editions 
of this work. It were more important to know whether 
he was acquainted with the original history of Manetho. 
He evidently had the same Lists before him out of 
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which Josephus quotes the Kings of the 18th Dynasty. 
He found in them some historical annotations, derived 
from the text of the historical work. To these he 
added his own observations; such are, evidently, that 
which places the Exodus under the 18th Dynasty, that 
concerning the Book of Cheops in the 4th, and in all 
probability, the well-known notice of Memnon, the 
vocal stone. But it by no means follows that he 
was acquainted with the historical work itself; it is, on 
the contrary, highly improbable. Had he known it, 
he would have amended the Lists, and communicated 
much interesting matter which Eusebius and Syncellus 
would then have preserved as well as other portions of 
his text transmitted by them. 

The first author, as far as known to us, who after 
Africanus devoted any attention to these Lists, was 
Eusebius the celebrated historian, Bishop of Cxsarea 
in Palestine in the time of Constantine. He had 
undertaken a comprehensive scheme of adjustment 
between the Scripture dates and those of all the other 
ancient nations. He is, therefore, the originator of 
that systematic theory of synchronisms which has so 
often subsequently maimed and mutilated history in its 
Procrustean bed. There can be no doubt, as we have 
already remarked in treating of Manetho, that Eusebius 
entered upon this undertaking in a very unscrupulous 
and arbitrary spirit. The text of St. Jerome has pre- 
sented the merely practical element of his work; that 
is, the canon or general table of synchronisms, without 
the introductory illustrations or extracts from the old 
chronographers. Fortunately, an Armenian translation 
of the entire work, upon the whole faithfully and skil- 
fully executed, was discovered in 1820, about the same 
time with the art of deciphering hieroglyphics. In 
addition to a Milanese and Venetian text, accompanied 
by the valuable notes and restorations of our esteemed 
and lamented friend Giacomo Leopardi (the ornament 
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of Italy, too soon removed from this world), we are in- 
debted since 1833 for a complete and classical Roman 
edition to the labours of that able and indefatigable critic 
Cardinal Mai.'°* It contains a text of Manetho’s Lists, 
which, in addition to the royal names and dates, gives 
with great accuracy the annotations, appended here and 
there, in chronicle fashion, to the different reigns. As 
these notices cannot, as we have already shown, have been 
Manetho’s original composition, at least in their present 
shape; and, as in the one appended to the second reign 
of the fourth Dynasty, Africanus himself writes in his 
own name, it follows that Eusebius must have had Afri- 
canus before him, and in many instances have copied 
from him. There can, however, be no doubt that he 
also made use of other editions or commentaries, though 
in a lamentably confused and hasty manner. Africanus 
himself, as we have seen, edited two versions of the 
Lists, apparently with different readings. Itis possible 
that such discrepancies in the Bishop of Caesarea, as are 
neither the result of wilful corruptions, or of errors of 
transcript, may be owing to these different readings. 
Eusebius himself never names his authorities. It is 
clear, indeed, that he rarely differed from Africanus, 
unless from mere carelessness or from deference to his 
fanciful theory of synchronisms. These charges are 
made against him by Syncellus, above referred to; and 
his own work shows that author, upon the whole, to 
have accurately quoted his text, and to have done him 
no injustice by his verdict. 


IV. THE BYZANTINE SCHOOL OF RESEARCH — THEOPHILUS — PANO- 
DORUS—ANIANUS—SYNCELLUS. 


Wits Eusebius closes the Ante-Byzantine period. 
The Byzantine period proper commences early in the 


154 Tt completes the 8th volume of the Vatican collection. 
Scriptorum veterum Nova Collectio, tom. viii. 4to. Rom. 1833. 
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fifth century. In proportion as the despotism of the 
Emperors and the corruption of the modern Romans 
increased, the spirit of true research declined and gave 
place to the torpid formality of the Byzantine school. 
Everything now tended towards decay— the external 
forms and habits of ancient life alone survived. Men’s 
minds were now so fully occupied with their own — 
from day to day more pitiful— objects of ephemeral 
controversy, that they had neither leisure nor incli- 
nation for historical research. About the commencement 
of the fifth century, Theophilus, Bishop of Czsarea, 
author of the Cycle of Easter, made one more attempt 
at a better arrangement of the Egyptian synchronisms. 
From the account given of his method by Syncellus, 
and from his still extant commentary on the 18th 
Dynasty’, but little benefit would seem to have resulted 
from his labours. His contemporary Panodorus, and 
afterwards Anianus—both Egyptian monks—had the 
very doubtful merit of inventing a universal or 
mundane era, for the more convenient calculation of 
the Golden Number, the Solar Cycle, and the Indictions. 
According to Panodorus, the birth of Christ occurred 
in the year 5492, the incarnation in 5493. Anianus 
likewise fixed the birth in 5492, but the incarnation 
in 5501. Ideler!*®, with his usual sagacity, has also 
settled this hitherto so confused and complicated point 
of chronology; he has shown into what incredible 
blunders Anianus was led by the above arbitrary 
assumption. The death of Christ was thus made to 
fall in the second year of the Emperor Claudius, 
chiefly, as Ideler conjectures, in order that it might 
occur in a year in which Christ could have eaten the 
passover with his disciples on the 14th day of the 


185 See Appendix of Authorities, A. V., Theophilus. 
186 Handbuch, ii. 447. seqq. 
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month, and on a Wednesday. We know nothing more 
of the principle on which this mundane era of Anianus 
was contrived; but it is evidently based upon Africanus, 
and, for the sake of more convenient use, was embodied 
in such a form that, on dividing by 19, the remainder 
is the Golden Number.” 

Panodorus and Anianus, as patriotic Egyptians, took 
great pains to uphold as far as possible the more 
ancient dates of the Egyptian and Babylonian annals. 
They are also both responsible in common with Eusebius 
for having attempted this at the expense not only of 
sound common sense, but of the pure letter of Scripture, 
by the reduction, for example, of mythical periods to years 
of a single month, and by petty omissions, additions, 
or corrections in the text of the Bible. Yet still they 
followed so far in the track of Africanus, that they did 
not altogether reject those annals, either on account of 
their mythological dates, which they were not competent 
to understand, or on account of their incompatibility 
with the canon of Scripture chronology. 

Their method, however, was far from congenial to the 
daily increasing rigour of the orthodox school. The 
- learned monk and Vice-Patriarch of Constantinople, 
George Syncellus (that is, the Concellaneus, or cell- 
companion, of the Patriarch), who flourished about the 
year 800, endeavoured to conciliate its favour by 
imparting to chronology a more exclusively Scriptural 
character. Syncellus is a somewhat caustic critic, and 
attacks Eusebius in very scurrilous terms, which may, 
however, be called honied words when compared with 
the modern Latin style of polemical controversy pre- 
valent from the days of Laurentius Valla to our own. 
Scaliger, whose favourite scheme was the restoration of 
the lost work of Eusebius, having found a Parisian 


187 Jdeler, Handbuch, ii. 444. seqq. 
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MS. of the then unpublished chronography of Syncellus, 
availed himself of it for the above object, which ac- 
cordingly, by his inexhaustible treasure of learning, and 
exuberant faculty of combination, he carried into effect. 
It was but just that he should retaliate upon Syncellus 
his own sarcasms; but we agree with Bredow’® in 
lamenting that he did not also publish his works. The 
text was afterwards edited by Goar, a Greek monk 
resident in Paris, with a translation and restoration of 
the canon or synchronistic tables. This work, in a 
philological point of view, is pitiable in the last 
degree, disingenuous, and interlarded with disgraceful 
attacks upon Scaliger. It is much to be lamented 
that in the new edition of the Byzantine writers, where 
the text of Syncellus has been, as might be expected, 
restored after the MSS.—Goar’s utterly worthless 
translation has been retained—a real blot in that 
publication. 

We must here remind our readers that we are 
indebted to Syncellus for the preservation of the in- 
valuable labours of Eratosthenes and Apollodorus, 
although but in the form of a miserable epitome. The 
compilation of records relating to Egyptian chronology - 
is in fact the most valuable part of the whole work. 
The best authorities on Egyptian history were of course 
the most perplexing to the absurd system of synchro- 
nisms adopted by the Byzantine Church, and therefore 
the most useless to Syncellus. But he has also given 
certain Egyptian computations, which the Christians 
had already cut down to their own measure, and which 
it is here proper to mention, not on account of their 


168 Prize Essay de Georgii Syncelli Chronographia. Whatever is 
valuable in Dindorf’s edition, excepting the strictly philological emen- 
dations, is contained in this treatise on a very appropriate question 
proposed by the French Academy, in the Epistole Parisienses.. The 
first volume ought to be completely reprinted. 
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intrinsic value, for they possess none whatever, but of 
the use which Syncellus made of the worst of them, 
and the influence they have had, down to our own times, 
in perplexing the judgment of the Western world. 


V. THE PSEUDO-MANETHO'S BOOK OF SOTHIS, OR THE DOG-STAR. 


SYNCELLUS mentions this work in two passages. In 
the first!5°, with reference to his assertion that the ante- 
diluvian race dwelt between the sea and Paradise, and 
that neither the primeval empire of the Chaldees, so 
greatly vaunted by Berosus and his followers, nor that 
of the Egyptian Gods, of which so much had been said 
by the lying and braggart Manetho, were then in ex- 
istence. After endeavouring to prove this according to 
his own fashion’, he returns to Berosus and Manetho, 
and sneers at “some of our historical critics ”—evi- 
dently Anianus and Panodorus—who have attempted 
to get rid of the endless myriads of years by reducing 
the Chaldee Sari to days, as if those periods had any 
claim whatever to substantial reality. He-then quotes 
to the point two passages of Africanus. In the first, 
that author denies all credit to the Egyptian astrological 
dates, which, even when reduced to months, make up 
still 8000 or 9000 years. In the second, he ridicules the 
three myriads of the Phenicians, and the forty-eight of 
the Chaldees, and substitutes in their stead the Scriptural 
number of 6500 years B.c. Then follows the Chaldee 
computation from Alorus to Xisuthus, “the Man of the 
Flood,” which is evidently taken from Berosus, or one 
of his copyists. Syncellus then goes on to say: “ Ma- 
netho, the Sebennyte, High Priest of the detestable 
Egyptian mysteries, who, according to Berosus, lived 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus, as great a liar as Berosus 


189 Syncelli Chronographia, p. 15. 
160 Thid. p. 17. seqq. 
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himself, writes to this monarch concerning six dynasties, 
constituting the reigns of seven imaginary Gods, in 
11,985 years. The first, Vulcan, reigned, according to 
him, 9000 years. These 9000 years, again, some of our 
historical critics have reckoned as months, and thus 
reduced to 7274 years, in their absurd attempts to ex- 
tract truth out of falsehood.” 

We have here given the entire context of the passage, 
in order more clearly to show that this citation of the 
real work of Manetho belongs entirely to Syncellus, 
and in no respect to the quotation from Africanus. 
Routh, therefore, has very properly entertained scruples 
as to inserting anything more than these two passages 
in his collection. We have already shown, in our 
remarks on his extract from the genuine Manetho, that 
Eusebius was not aware of the fraud. _ : 

Then follows, in Syncellus, the list of dynasties of 
Gods and Heroes, also already quoted on the occasion 
above referred to. Afterwards!®!, however, reverting 
to the work in question, he says: Manetho, the High 
Priest of the Egyptian Idols, wrote a fabulous work 
on the Dog-star!® under Philadelphus, and dedicated 
it to that King in the following words—‘To the 
great King Ptolemy Philadelphus, Semper Augustus 
(2eBacrd!), Manetho, High Priest and Scribe of the 
Mysteries of the Temple, by birth a Sebennyte, dwelling 
in Heliopolis, to my Lord, Ptolemy, hail! All attention 
is due, greatest of Kings, to whatever thou mayest 
inquire of us. As thou hast questioned me concerning 
the future destinies of the world, it shall be declared to 
thee, as thou hast commanded, what the Holy Books, 
written by your ancestor, Hermes Trismegistus, have 
instructed. Farewell, King, my Lord.’” 

Syncellus further describes him as having declared 


161 Syncelli Chronographia, p. 40. 162 "HT BiBrog rc DHOeoc. 
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that certain Stele, still existing in the Syriadic land, 
were his authorities. His account of the inscriptions 
on these supposed Stele was in the following words— 
“ They are in the Sacred Dialect, engraved in Hiero- 
glyphics by Thoth, the first Hermes ; but, after the 
Flood, they were transcribed from the Sacred Dialect 
into the Greek tongue (sic), in Hieroglyphic characters, 
and deposited by Agathodsemon, the Son of the second 
Hermes, and father of Tat, in the shrines of the Egyptian 
Temples.” 

The book so pompously announced began with the 
history “of five Egyptian races, under the titles of 
Gods, Demigods, Manes, and Mortals.”!6 

We have already seen that the sum of the reigns of 
Gods and Heroes, according to the Book of Sothis (of 
the Dog-star), embraces 11,985 years. If we add to 
that the number of the genuine Manetho, which, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, comprises the reigns of Gods, 
Heroes, and Manes,as= . - - 24,925 years, 
the sum total will make - - 36,910 — 
consequently only 385 years more than the 36,525 
years, which constitute the great Sothiac Cycle (25 x 
1461), and which it was the impostor’s object to make 
up. It is clear, therefore, that he introduced the 
cyclical element into the calculation, although wholly 
' foreign to the method of the real Manetho. 

It were but a waste of time to enter upon any 
further proof of the spuriousness of this production. 
Zoéga' has remarked that the mention of a second 
Hermes indicates a late period. But this is a trifle 
compared with the effrontery of the dedication, and 
the folly of the introduction. In the former, the false 
Manetho announces to his Lord and Master, that he 


163 Qeol, huiPeor, vervec, Oynrol. “Hypißeoı and vexves are therefore 
distinct here as well as in the extract in Eusebius. 

164 Zoéga de Obelisc. p. 881. 
VOL. I. Q 
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will, as requested by him, unfold the mysteries of the 
future: instead of which, the genuine Manetho described 
the Past and the Antiquities of his nation. The latter 
derived his information from records and monuments, 
by the testimony of which his own authority is now 
again vindicated in the most triumphant manner. 
The former appeals to “Stelse in the Syriadic country,” 
to which our attention has already been turned in the 
introduction of the Egyptian traditions. The first 
Hermes had engraven the lore of primeval ages on those 
monuments in the Sacred Dialect with Hieroglyphic 
characters. After the Flood, Agathodemon, the father 
of Thoth, translated them from that sacred language 
into Greek—but still in Hieroglyphic characters! No 
less fabulous are the “ five Races,” which he makes to 
consist of Gods, Demigods, Manes, Mortals, and pro- 
bably the historical Kings (of Egypt). Lastly, the 
language is purely Hellenistic, no trace of which is 
found in the fragments of the genuine Manetho. 

This book therefore is clearly a very contemptible 
counterfeit of a late period, compiled for astrological 
purposes. 

But the credit of the genuine work of Manetho was 
exposed to still severer assaults— according to the 
same Syncellus. 


VI. THE SO-CALLED OLD EGYPTIAN CHRONICLE. 


“ Tur Egyptians,” says Syncellus!, “Boast of a cer- 
tain old chronicle, by which also, in my opinion, Manetho” 
(the impostor) “was led astray.” It comprises an immea- 
surable period, different from that of Manetho, of 30 
Dynasties, in 113 generations, and 36,525 years—first of 
Gods, then of Demigods, thirdly of Egyptians; such are 
its terms, almost literally “ word for word.” 


165 Chronog. p-. 51. See Appendix of Authorities, A. II. 
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Dates in Eusebius. 





L Rule of Gods: 
Vulcan : without time, because he appears by day 
and by night. Years. 
Helios, son of Vulcan - = -80,000 
rp ronus and the other 12 Gods - - 3,984 
Eight Demigods - - 217 
onerations of the Sothiac Cycle - 443 
34,644 
Years. 
16th Dyn. Tanites 8 generations 190 5 Theban 190 
17th - Memphites 4 _ 103 4Shepherds 103 
18th - — 14 - 348 | 14 Theban 348 
19th - Diospolitans 5 - 194 5 Diospolitans 194 
20th - — 8 - 228 | 12 — 172 
2Ist - Tanites 6 - 121 7 Tanites 130 
22nd - 3 - 48 3 Bubastites 49 
23rd - Diospolites 2 - 19 3 Tanites 44 
24th - Saites 3 - 44 1 Saite 44 
25th - ‘Ethiopians 3 - 44 3 Aithiopians 44 
26th - Memphites 7 - 177 9 Saites 1683 
27th - Persians 5 - 124 8 Persians 1204 
28th - (ie wanting) 1 Saite 6 
20th - anites tes (is wanting) 39 5 Mendesians 214 
30th - - 18 3 Sebennytes 20 





The origin of this fiction is obvious. Its object, as 
well as that of the Pseudo-Manetho, is to represent the 
great year of the world of 36,525 years, or 25 Sothiac 
cycles. The timeless space of the Book of Sothis becomes 
the rule of Vulcan, the first of the Gods, through a 
mystic comparison of that deity with eternal light. To 
Helios, instead of the modest 9000 years of the first 
divine reign in the Pseudo-Manetho, three round 
myriads are assigned. The number fixed for the other 
Gods, 3984, is quite original; perhaps it may not be 
mere accident, that it agrees with the computation of 
some chronographers for the period from the creation 
to the birth of Christ. The Dynasty of the Demigods 
(217) reflects the same judicious moderation as in the 
scheme of the Pseudo-Manetho, where the number, as 
we have seen above, is 2144. Then comes a series of 

q 2 
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corruptions of the genuine Manetho, that is, of the Ma- 
netho of the 30 historical Egyptian Dynasties. He is, 
however, confounded with the Manetho of the Dog-star, 
and hence it is that the 15 Dynasties of Manetho are 
called the 15 Dynasties of the Sothiac cycle. But 
how is the number 443 to be explained? Is this 
entry to be understood in the same sense as the similar 
one in Clemens—namely, that the first 15 Dynasties 
comprehended the 443 years prior to the beginning of 
the last cycle, consequently prior to 1322? Or is it 
simply taken with a slight alteration from the number 
assigned by Eusebius to the 14th and 15th Dynasties 
(435)? The following dates for the length of the reigns 
are in the gross evidently borrowed from Eusebius. 

The 113 generations are explained in the same arbi- 
trary manner :— 


The dominion of Gods - - 15 Dynasties. 
Demigods” - - - 8 
Fifteen Dynasties of the Sothiac 
cycle - - - 15 


— 


Sum-total 38 


In the sequel there is no more reckoning by Dynasties, 
but 75 generations are numbered in order to make up 
the 113 of Manetho. So palpable is this, that we have 
only to fill up from the text of Eusebius the chasıns 
which now exist in the 28th and 29th Dynasties of Syn- 
cellus, in order to obtain the number 75. That the titles 
of the Dynasties have been altered in the most blundering 
manner is evinced both by Manetho’s tables, and by our 
present more accurate knowledge of the monuments 
and history of the New Empire. Lastly, the dates of 
the years, as well as numbers of particular reigns, are 
brought into shape by various arbitrary expedients; but 
Eusebius on all occasions appears as the authority. In 
the 23rd Dynasty, the trace of the right number (19 
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instead of 44) is preserved, perhaps from better MSS. 
of Eusebius. As the dates of the individual Dynas- 
ties now run, 184 years are wanting to make up the 
promised 36,525; it is scarcely worth while to inquire 
where the mistake lies. 

It is quite evident that we have here an unnatural 
union between the dates of the genuine and the Pseudo- 
Manetho. The so-called old chronicle is therefore of 
more recent date than the latter. 

Letronne was the first to denounce (in 1831) the 
utter worthlessness of this Cento, so long esteemed by 
modern scholars as a sort of literarytreasure,and adopted 
as the foundation of their researches. Its true critical 
value has also been rightly estimated in a note to Biot’s 
: Treatise on the names of the Egyptian months.! 

That sagacious critic, to agree with whom is always a 
guarantee with us that we are ourselves on the right 
path, characterizes the Book of Sothis as the compilation 
of a Jewish or Christian impostor, executed not earlier 
than the end of the 3rd century. We believe it to be 
considerably later. 


VII. THE ANONYMOUS LIST OF KINGS. 


In this way the historical work of Manetho was gra- 
dually, step by step, superseded. First by extracts, in 
which history and chronology were extinguished —then 
by the levity of Eusebius, and the falsifications to which 
he resorted in order to carry out his system: after him, 
by the impostor, who, usurping the name of the Seben- 
nyte, so thoroughly confounded truth with falsehood: 
lastly, by an arbitrary paring down of the Dynasties of 
Manetho into a chronicle, reckoning by cyclical num- 
bers. ‘The vast Mythic dates were so plausibly re- 
duced to within a reasonable compass by the devices of 
Panodorus and others, and their ingenious discovery of 


166 At p. 24. seqq. 
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years of one, two, and three months, that a new clue 
was offered for their more convenient adjustment. Such 
was the state in which chronological science was found 
by Syncellus. It was easy for him to demonstrate Euse- 
bius’s perverse treatment of Manetho’s Lists. But he was 
himself as little competent as the Bishop of Cssarea to 
turn the genuine dates in Africanus to profitable account. 
Dynasties at the best were ill adapted for any complete 
system of synchronisms. First of all, as regarded the 
earliest period, they were obliged to begin with Menes- 
Mestraim, and add on a few names, so as to fill up ina 
reasonable manner the short period prior to the Shep- 
herds, and between them and the beginning of the 18th 
Dynasty. The first 14 or 16 Dynasties therefore must 
have been reduced to at most as many names and 
reigns. 

But many, even of the later Egyptian Epochs, 
proved extremely intractable. It was a settled point 
with the majority of these inquirers, that Abraham 
or Joseph came into Egypt under Aphöphis, the Shep- 
herd King, or that the Exodus took place under Amos, 
or rather, perhaps, that Moses was born in his reign, 
and that he led out the Children of Israel under Mephra- 
Tuthmosis. This, however, could not be brought about 
without much clipping and paring. Afterwards, too, 
they were necessarily brought into conflict with their 
own system of Jewish Chronology, by any attempt to 
square it with the Table of Dynasties. That such was 
the result in every period is proved, as will hereafter 
be seen, by the synchronistic canon of Eusebius. In 
order to evade these difficulties, the List now embodied 
in the synchronistic tables of Syncellus was constructed. 
Valueless as it is, it still deserves consideration in one 
point of view. It is only through it that we can form 
a complete idea of the total extinction of all sound criti- 
cism which marks this period, and the consequent 
futility both of its calculations and its conclusions. 
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We here subjoin it complete, subdivided according 
to the periods of real history, and with its own pro- 
gressive numbers :— 


I. The Old Pharaonic period!”__341 years, 9 Kings. 


‘‘ Mestraim,” (according to the Bible) 
“or Menes” - - - 85 years. 
. Kurodes (utterly incomprehensible) - 63 
Seas } purely fictitious names { 
“names not registered” (praise- 
\ worthy conscientiousness!) - 72° 
. Serapis: for vanity’s sake—the name 
of a God of the Ptolemaicage - 23 
raked together fromthe 
. Sesonchösis | latter part of the Lists. | 49 
. Ammenemes |] Dyn. XII. 1, 2.—Era- | 29 
tost. 84. 33. - - 


341 years. 


u 


son Oo dO 


eo OO 


_ The sixteen names which follow are foreign to the 
Old Dynasties of Manetho, as well as those of Erato- 
sthenes. As the Shepherd Kings join immediately on 
to them, these sixteen names must either be pure in- 
vention, or a gleaning from the 53 lost names of Apol- 
lodorus— or from the 60 of the XIIIth Dynasty of 
Manetho. It were, perhaps, doing too great honour to 
the author of this patchwork to prefer the latter alter- 
native; the names, however, in spite of this corruption, 
exhibit a genuine Egyptian character, and do not else- 
where.occur. We are, therefore, more inclined to think 
they are borrowed from a good source, than to award 
the impostors the credit of their invention. The names 
of the 53 Theban kings of Apollodorus were still extant 
in the days of Syncellus. 


167 Syncellus, p. 91. See Appendix of Authorities, B. IV. 
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IJ. Theban Kings of the Hyksos period’® — 16 Kings, 
359 years (10— 25). 


10. Amasis - - - - 2 years. 
11. Achesephthres - - - 13 
12. Anchoreus - - - - 9 
13. Armiyses - - - - 4 
14. Chamois - - - - 12 
15. Miamus - - - - 14 
16. Amesésis - - - - 65 
17. Uses - - - - 15 
18. Rameses - - - - 29 
19. Ramesomenes!® - - - 50 
20. Usimares - - - - 31 
21. Ramesseseos - - - 23 
22. Ramessameno - - - 49 
23. Ramösse-Jubasse - - 89 
(Cod. Bamb. Ramessei-Ubassé) 
24. Ramesse-Uaphru !70_ - 29 
25. Koncharis - - - - 5 


16 Kings, 359 years. 


Uses alone among all these names has a certain resem- 
blance to the old Pharaonic titles. The names of 
primeval Ramessides would be in the highest degree in- 
teresting, assuming these to have been derived from any 
such source. They would prove that this name also had 
its ramifications in the Old Empire of the Pharaohs. 

Usimares, perhaps, is the same name as is found in 
Eratosthenes for the 24th King—Thyosimares according 
to the MSS. Koncharis is the same word as Kencheres 
of the Lists. 

To Koncharis succeed the Shepherd Kings, according 
to this compiler; according to Eusebius and the Chro- 
nicler, the 17th Dynasty. This point being settled, it 
necessarily followed that Koncharis must have been the 


168 Syne. p. 96. 169 Ibid. p. 101. 170 Tbid. p. 103. 
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last King of the 16th Dynasty. Reverting then to the 
foregoing lists, we shall find exactly 700 years for the 
Old Empire of the Pharaohs. 


Kings from 1— 9 - - - 341 years. 
10—25 - - - 859 


700 years. 

In this way the following remark of Syncellus, which 
has obtained so unfortunate a notoriety from the cir- 
cumstance of its never having been understood, receives 
its natural explanation '': “In the fifth year of the 
reign of King Koncharis, during the 16th Dynasty of 
the so-called Sothiac Cycle of Manetho, there are 
(reckoning from Mestraim, the first King and settler in 
Egypt) 700 years complete, and 25 Kings; that is, 
from the year of the world 2776, the epoch of the 
Dispersion of the Tribes, in the 34th year of Arphach- 
sad, the 5th of Thalek.” 

In the sequel of our historical review of the previous 
stages of Egyptiun chronological research, we shall have 
occasion to see into how fatal an error Champollion 
Figeac was led, and through him his distinguished 
brother, by his misunderstanding of this passage. The 
former interpreted the words of Syncellus to imply that 
the 700th year of the Sothiac cycle ended at that epoch. 
As it is well known that this cycle commenced in the 
year 1322 B.c., and as that era is called by them the 
era of Menophres, he imagined that by connecting this 
fixed point with the above statement of Syncellus, he 
had found the synchronistic pivot, which had been so 
long sought for in vain. The name of Menophres 
seemed to him to accord best with that of the 3rd King 
of the 19th Dynasty of the Lists, and hence he fixed 


the subsequent chronological dates in the following 
manner: 


IT! p. 108. C. 
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Years. 
XTX. 3. Ammenephthes-Menophres - 2.0.1322 
Amnıenephthes’ reign (Afr. 20. Eus, 40.) - 31 
AIX. 1, 2. (according to Eusebius) - - 121 
XVIlIth Dynasty’ - - - 00. - 348 


The beginning of the 18th Dynasty (Amos) ».c. 1822 
— 19th — (Sethus) - 1473 


Champollion was also, unfortunately, induced to adopt 
this delusive pivot as the basis of his Egyptian researches, 
and was thus led astray in his dates to the extent of 
several centuries. 

So long ago as the opening of the Roman Archeological 
Institute, on the 21st April 1833, in addressing that 
society on the existing state and prospects of Egyptian 
research, we called attention to this notable circum- 
stance.!’? Since then Letronne, in his note to Biot’s 
Treatise, already quoted, has, with his usual sagacity, 
clearly pointed out the error and the fallacy of all the 
calculations of which it has formed the basis. He also 
called attention to the fact that Freret, and, before him, 
Marsham, had fallen upon the same erroneous inter- 
pretation. 

Then follows an uninterrupted series of 23 Kings, 
the last 16 of whom are those of the 18th Dynasty, as 
they appear in Eusebius. Syncellus concludes this 
series with the following words!’®: 

“To these 25 Kings succeed the 23 mentioned by 
Josephus in the treatise against Apion.” 

Syncellus leaves no room for doubt as to his under- 
standing of the series. His next King is the first of 
the Shepherds whose names are mentioned in Josephus. 
In another passage of his work, Josephus enumerates 
the Kings of the 18th Dynasty. The List finds it con- 
venient to assume, as a matter of course, not only that 
those Shepherds follow immediately after his Koncharis, 


172 Annali del Instituto di Corresp. Archzol. 1834. 
173 p, 1038. D. 
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but likewise that to these again succeed the Kings of 
the 18th Dynasty. The former hypothesis is altogether 
groundless, the latter contrary to the express testi- 
mony of Josephus and the Epitomists. 

This single trait will suffice to show the wretched- 
ness of this botchwork. But it may naturally be sup- 
posed that these two series of Kings, thus clumsily 
dovetailed into each other, would at least be given as 
they stood in the authorities he consulted. This, how- 
ever, is very far from being the case. The forger of 
synchronisms required a few more years, in order to 
bring Amos and his suceessors into their right place. 
He therefore inserts, between the last but one and the 
last of the Shepherds, two other Kings, to whom no 
place whatever belongs in the series. 

The 23 Kings of the Hyksos Period: No. 26—48. 

(Syne. p. 104. B.) 

26. Silites, “the first of the six Kings of 
Manetho’s 17th Dynasty.” No one 
mentions six Shepherd Kings. That 
these foreign Kings formed the 17th 
Dynasty is a fiction of Eusebius, who 
is on that account fairly charged by 
Syncellus with falsification of the Lists. 

As regards names and years of reigns, 
they are treated with the same Pro- 
crustean licence. Silites (Salatis) as in 
the Lists - - - - 19 years. 

27. Beon (Euseb. 40; all the others 44) 44 

28. Apachnas (name and date from 
Josephus) - - - . 

29. Aphophis (name and date from Afri- 
canus and Josephus) - - - 61 

“In the 4th year of whose reign J oseph is said to 
have come into Egypt, and in his 17th to have 
been advanced to the highest honours.” 

30. Sethos (known only to the monu- 


36 
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ments and Lists as one of the Rames- 
sides) - - - - 50 years. 

31. Kertös - - - 44 

“ According to J osephus 29, according to Ma- 

netho 44.” Josephus nowhere definitively men- 
tions him; neither do the Lists. 

32. Asseth (Goar 24) - - - 20 years. 

Here we may be reminded of the last Shepherd 

King in Josephus (Assis, Aseth). The observation 
upon it is as follows: “ He added five days to the 
year, and made the Egyptian year 365 days instead 
of 360. In his time the deified calf was named 
Apis.” This observation belongs either to the 
King of the Second Dynasty, to whom the intro- 
duction of animal worship is ascribed, or to a still 
older King of the ante-historical period; for the 
epact is probably as old or older than Menes. Or, 
lastly, it was a pure invention founded on some 
general notice concerning the year of 360 days. 
Could anything be founded on so shallow a basis, 
Asseth might lead us to think of Seti. This name, a 
formation from Set or Sothis, appertained, according 
to the Turin Papyrus, to a primitive ante-historical 
King, and again recurs under the Ramessides. The 
most important point is that we have here palpable 
proof of the futility of a remark of Syncellus in his 
commentary on the 18th Dynasty. It is where, in 
speaking of Asseth, the father of Amos, he alludes to 
the former name as occurring in Manetho’s Lists; 
the whole of this quotation is founded on our Lists. 

33. Amösis or Tethmösis (M. 22.) - 26 years. 

13 


34. Chebrön !% - - 

35. Amemphes (like Amenophis, 20.) - 15 

36. Amenses (22 years) - 11 

37. Misphragmuthösis (26 years after 
Mephres) - 16 


174 p. 147, B. 
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38. Misphres (13 years before Misphram) 23 years. 
39. Tuthmosis (10 years) - 39 
40. Amenophthis!’® (31 years) - - 34 
“Who is the Vocal stone. The Ethiopians came 
from the Indus and settled in Egypt.” The illus- 
tration of these learned remarks may be left to such 
critics as Van Bohlen. 


41. Orus (Horus 37 years) - - 48 years, 
42. Achencheres (12 years) - - 25 
43. Athöris (Rathotis 9) - - 29 
44. Chencherés (Achen. 12) - 26 
45. Acherrés!”® (Achen. 12) “30 or g” » 8 
46. Armais (4 or 5 years) - - 9 


‘© Armais, who is likewise Danaus, came to 
Greece, having been expelled by his brother Rames- 
ses; Ramesses, who is also called Egyptus, reigned 
68 years. From him the country received its new 
name, having previously borne that of Mestraim.” 

47. Ramesses,’ who is also Egyptus - 68 years. 
48. Amenöphis (19 years) - - 6 

The compiler has thus far been at pains to 
keep pace with the names in Manetho’s Lists from 
Amosis downwards, contented with amusing him- 
self at the expense of the numbers. But even this 
forbearance becomes too much for him. 


13 Kings for the XIXth, XXth, and XXIst Dynasties 
down to Sheshonk. 


49. Thuöris (the last of the 19th Dynasty) 17 years. 
50. Nechepsos 


a 1 
51. Psammuthis from the xxvi. 2. 6. | 13 


52. (Name lost) - - 
53. Kertos for the second time (No. 31) 

“16 years” read - - - 20 
54. Rampsis - - - - 45 


178 p 151. C. 176 p. 155. 77 p. 160. 
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. 59. 


56. 
57. 
58. 
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Amenses, who is also Ammenemes. 


(Occurs in the List of the 21st Dyn.) 
Ochyras (?) - - . 
Amendes (compare 55.) - 


Thuoris (repeated from 49). “ This 


is Polybus, the husband of Alkandra, 


who in the Odyssey receives Menelaus 


and Helen.” (Copied, like the previous 
gloss, from the Lists at xix. 8.) - 


59. Athotis, also Phusanus: “ under him 


occurred a great earthquake in Egypt, 


60. 


such as never was before.” - - 
Kenkenes - - _ . 
Uennephis - - - - 


61. 


62. 


26 years. 


42 


These three stop-gaps are the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Kings of the first Dynasty in Manetho! 
of learned commentary is borrowed from the first 
King of the 2nd Dynasty; lastly, Phusanus is in all 
probability a corruption of Phusennes (i.e. Pusen- 
nes), the second name of the 21st Dynasty. 


25 Kings from Sesak to Amosis (No. 6286). 


Susakim 18 (form adopted in the 


Alexandrian translation of the Bible 
for the Sesak of the Hebrew text, 
Sheshonk of the Monuments, xxii. 
1.) “Subdued the Libyans, Ethio- 
pians, and Troglodytes, before his 
expedition to Jerusalem.” (Taken 


from the notice in the Chronicle. ) 


63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


67. 


Psuenus (Phusenes, xxi. 7.) - 
Ammenöphis (xxi. 4.) . - 
Nephecheres (xxi. 3.) - - 
Saites (a misunderstanding of Boc- 
choris, the only King of the 24th); 
he is called in the Lists “‘ the Saite” 
Psinaches (xxi. 6.) . - 


178 p. 177. 


The piece 


34 years. 
25 

9 

6 


15 
9 
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68. Petubastes (xxiii. 1.) - - 44 years. 
69. Osörthön (xxiii. 2.) - - 9 
70. Psammus (xxiii. 3.) - - 10 
71. Koncharis (a repetition of No. 25.) - 21 
72. Osorthön!”? (xxii. 7.) - - 15 
73. Takalöphis (xxu. 6.) - 13 


74. Bocchoris (comp. 66.) “ Made laws 
for Egypt. Under him a lamb is said 
to have spoken.” (From Manetho.) 44 
75. Sabakon the Ethiopian (xxv. 1.) - 12 
“ Burnt Bocchoris, his prisoner, alive.” 


(From Manetho.) - - - 
76. Sebechön (xxv. 2.) - - - 12 
77. Tarakés !% (xxv. 3.) - - 20 

78. Amaés (Scaliger, Armaes; Euseb., 
| Ammeris 26.) - . - 38 
79. Stephinathes (xxvi. 1.) - - 27 
80. Nechepsos (xxvi. 2.) - - 13 
81. Nechao !*! (xxvi. 3.) - - 8 
82. Psammetichus (xxvi. 4.) - 14 

83. Nechao II. Pharaoh (added from 
Scripture) (xxvi. 5.) - - 9 


84. Psamuthes II. (xxvi. 6.) “who is 
also Psammetichus.” The latter is 
really the correct name. 

85. Uaphris (xxvi. 7.) - - - 34 

86. Amösis (xxvi. 8.) - - - 40 


VII. SYNCELLUS COMPARED WITH EUSEBIUS AND THE LATER BYZAN- 
TINES. MALALAS. CEDRENUS. THE CHRONICLE OF EASTER. 
TE more closely we subject the above List to the 

test of real history, or even of the historical data at 

the disposal of Syncellus, and the more we reflect on 
that chronologer’s criticism of Eusebius, the more inex- 

‘plicable appears the use he has made of that List in his 

canon. The fact, however, is undeniable, whether he 

179 pn. 184. 180 p, 191. 181 p, 210. 
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found the List ready-made for him, or invented it 
himself. The former seems to us the more probable, 
although Syncellus gives no authority for the document, 
and that Eusebius had no knowledge of it we have 
now the conclusive evidence of the Armenian transla- 
tion. The name of King Asseth proves that Syncellus 
—if, indeed, he himself undertook any independent 
course of investigation—had that list before him in 
forming his chronography. He calls him, as we have 
seen, Father of Amos, and is at great pains to inform 
us that some copies assign 16, others 20 years to his 
reign. All this is explained from the List, where 
Asseth is inscribed with 20 years, which number Syn- 
cellus specifies as the most accurate. 

What has here been said suggests the following re- 
mark : Syncellus passes a severe judgment on Eusebius, 
and upon the whole with justice; but in the formation 
of his own canon he is as much inferior to the Bishop 
of Cesarea, as the eighth century is to the fourth. 
Speculative criticism without creative talent is the 
infallible sign of a declining age. 

Syncellus accordingly was an acute critic in the 
minutie of bygone times, but was not qualified to ap- 
prehend the fundamental fallacy of the principles by 
which he was guided, and the futility of every system 
formed upon such principles. Still, however, he was a 
scholar and a critic. In spite of his confusion of good 
and bad authorities in the chronology of a dark primeval 
antiquity, where the prejudices of his age precluded the 
separation of the genuine from the apocryphal, he 
nevertheless knew how to distinguish between truth 
and fable. Egyptian history itself, in its substantial 
integrity at least, was transmitted by him in a candid and 
intelligent spirit, as a sacred deposit of historical truths. 

Within a century after his time we find in John 
Malalas !®? (about 900) the complete extinction of all 


182 Joh. Malalas Chronog. book i. end, and ii. init. (p. 16—26). 
Bonn. Comp. Chron. Pasc p. 106. R.14.16.P, - 
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Egyptian tradition, although in the midst of continual 
appeals to the much calumniated name of Manetho. 

From this author, followed by Cedrenus, about 1050, 
and by a subsequent continuator of the “ Chronicon 
Paschale,” we learn how “the giant Nabrod (Nimrod), 
the son of Chus (Kush), the Ethiopian, of the race of 
Ham, built Babylon. Chronus ruled over Syria and 
Persia, the son of a certain Uranus, who reigned 56 
years. His wife’s name was Semiramis. He was suc- 
ceeded by Ninus, the father of Zoroaster; after whom 
came Thuras, then Ares and Baal, to whom the first 
Stelee were dedicated; then Lamis; then Sardanapalus, 
slain by a Persian. Picus, who is also Zeus, the brother 
of Ninus, reigned over Italy. After the death of Picus, 
his son Faunus reigned—also called Hermes. He 
visited Egypt, where Mestraim reigned, of the posterity 
of Ham. After his death the Egyptians made Hermes 
their king, who reigned over them 39 years.” 

“To him (3) succeeded Vulcan, who reigned 1680 
days, or 4 years 7 months and three quarters. He was 
a severe lawgiver, and enacted a law against adultery. 
His son Helius (4) reigned 4477 days. Ashe had a very 
keen eyesight, he discovered an Egyptian woman in 
the act of adultery, and punished her, as was right, 
according to his father’s law. It was from this event 
that Homer derived his instructive fable .of Mars and 
Venus. But the learned Palephatus has related the 
fact as it really occurred. His son Sosis (5) succeeded 
him, then Osiris (6), then Orus (7), and last of all, 
Thulis (8). The latter subdued the whole country as 
far as Ocean. In Africa he was vouchsafed a wise and 
providential oracle in hexameter verse, commencing as 
follows” (we endeavour to imitate the lameness of 
both versification and language): 

“First of all comes God, then the Word, and then with them the 
» Spirit.” 
‘“ He was soon after killed.” 
VOL. I. R 
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“Manetho registered these primeval reigns of the 
Egyptian Kings. It is also stated in his writings that 
the five planets bore quite different names among the 
Egyptians. Saturn, they called the Enlightening; 
Jupiter, the Shining; Mars, the Fiery; Venus, the 
Loveliest ; Mercury, the Sparkling. 

“In later times, Sostris, of the descendants of Ham, 
was the first who reigned over Egypt (in the Chronicle, 
Nesostris). This conqueror brought 15,000 young 
Scythians to settle in Persia, where they still reside: 
the Persians call them Parthyäi; and they preserve 
their Scythian dialect to this day. 

“Hermes Trismegistus lived under Sesostris. Pha- 
raoh, who is likewise called Maracho (in the Chronicle, 
Nachor—N echo ?), succeeded him on the throne, and 
from him sprung the kings who afterward successively 
reigned over Egypt.” 

With such an example before us of the rapid de- 
gradation of history into fiction, how can we wonder 
at those fables of our own middle ages, where Aineas 
and Ascanius appear as the ancestors of the Franks? 
In Germany also, history relapsed into fiction, during 
the same dark period. The realities of human existence 
were banished into the background, and historical fact 
denoted everything except itself. Here, however, 
from the ruins of history, a genial tradition arose, and 
was matured into the great national epos of the 
German races; and, even on the crumbling remains of 
the primeval Cimmerian world, a fair edifice of poetry, 
beaming with life, and love, and energy, was con- 
structed. But lastly, there lay here in the bosom of 
dreamy time the germ of a New World; and, with the 
downfal of Byzantium, a light burst forth over the 
departed glories of Greece and Rome, by the rays of 
which the darkest pages of the past were destined ere 
long to be again brilliantly illumined. 
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C. 


THE RESEARCHES OF WESTERN AND MODERN EUROPE INTO 
EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 


I. THE RESEARCHES OF CLASSICAL PHILOLOGERS—JOSEPH SCALIGER, 
MARSHAM, PERIZONIUS, HEYNE, HEEREN, ZOEGA. 


GOETHE has characterised chronology as one of the 
most difficult sciences, requiring a combination of dis- 
tinct branches of knowledge, and the application of an 
extensive variety of mental faculties. The history of 
the revival of chronology in the 15th and 16th centuries 
is a striking proof of the correctness of this remark. 
Already, during a century and a half, historical research 
and general science, inspired, first, by the genius of 
poetry and art, and the universal longing of mankind 
- after the past golden age of genuine virtue—afterwards 
by the zeal of the noblest intellects, in the pursuit of 
the noblest objects—had done much to rescue the more 
valuable remains of the ancient world from the havoc 
of the middle ages—when,.towards the close of the 
16th century, Joseph Scaliger commenced his great 
undertaking, the restoration of ancient chronology. 
In order to estimate aright the difficulty of the un- 
dertaking, and the grandeur of its success, we must 
first have clearly before us the circumstances under 
which it was commenced. 

Down to that period, the scholars of Western Europe 
had contented themselves with St. Jerome’s translation 
of the practical portion of the labours of Eusebius, 
namely, the Canon of Synchronisms. The key to that 
canon—the collection of original records, with the 
compiler’s commentary on their contents—he had left 
untranslated. Manetho’s Lists were unknown, and 
even that of Eratosthenes slumbered with the work of 
Syncellus in the obscurity of the Paris Royal Library. 


rR 2 
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Scaliger in searching for the first, discovered the second 
also, and published both in a critical form, after the 
Parisian MS. Manetho’s Lists he gave after the tradition 
of Africanus. He calls them “ a glorious and inestimable 
record,” although he possessed no common standard 
by reference to which they could with any certainty 
be applied to his chronology, inasmuch as they reached 
back beyond the Flood, and even beyond his own first 
year of the World. This he assumed to be the year 
3950, in conformity with the Hebrew text. As a 
common basis for the computation and comparison of 
epochs, he invented the progressive Julian period of 
7980 years, the first year of which is 4713 8.c. But 
so thoroughly convinced was he that the primeval 
annals of Egypt extended far beyond the date thus 
assigned to the creation, that he required and introduced 
before the commencement of that epoch another, the 
last 971 years of which he claimed for the first four 
Dynasties of Manetho. Petavius, his learned theo- 
logical and chronological antagonist, in his great work, 
published in 1627, consequently twenty-two years after 
the appearance of that of Scaliger, fell upon a shorter 
method. “ That the Egyptian Dynasties are fabulous,” 
he asserts, “and that the earliest in the list are fabri- 
cations, is self-evident; we have therefore so stated it in 
a few words.” If this statement is meant for a proof, 
it still remains due, for he has advanced nothing but 
positive assertions in his comments on the Egyptian 
records. 

After the death of Scaliger, in the year 1652, Syn- 
cellus was at length edited by Goar. The complete 
Lists of Manetho in Eusebius were at the same time 
brought to light, and could now therefore be collated 
with the critical Lists of the two most celebrated Alex- 
andrian chronologers, Eratosthenes and Apollodorus. 
What Scaliger had been unable to undertake, would 
perhaps have been accomplished by his successors, 
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had not the natural course of historical philosophy been 
in most countries of Europe impeded; and in France 
more especially, the cradle of historical criticism, almost 
totally obstructed by a series of wars and civil dis- 
sensions. Philosophical science, indeed, found a refuge 
in Holland and England; but the previous spirit of genial 
research and ardent zeal for original investigation had 
now given place to the mechanism of servile commentary, 
and an uncritical parade of scholastic learning. The 
consequence was that the precious gems, which lay 
concealed in the rubbish of Syncellus, remained un- 
noticed; while on the other hand, the synchronistic 
system of that author and of Eusebius, with their whole 
train of wilful or unconscious falsehood and confusion, 
passed for well-established canons of chronology. Even 
those wholly valueless impostures, the so-called Old 
Chronicle, with the Pseudo-Manetho of the Dog-Star, 
and the later Lists of Kings, which first came to light 
» in Syncellus, met with consideration—at least for the 
time being— whenever they seemed to square with 
some favourite chronological theory, some theological 
or philological whim. Even before the year 1670, in 
which the great war of Egyptian chronology broke out, 
the pioneers and out-skirmishers had done much to 
complicate the difficulties of the campaign. Unable to 
extract, sift, and set apart from the promiscuous 
materials at their disposal the practical and tangible 
elements for future inquiry and illustration, they 
arbitrarily mixed up the whole in one confused and 
undistinguishable mass. 

In the year above mentioned, Marsham brought out 
his Canon Chronicus. This work contained a chronology 
of eighteen centuries after the Flood, with a new plan 
of synchronistic arrangement. It was compiled with 
especial reference to Egypt, and submitted her Lists of 
Kings to a detailed examination. Much as he and his 
contemporary Spencer attributed to the influence of 
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Egyptian institutions upon Moses and the Law, he was 
but little inclined to meddle with the Dynasties. 
Although he admits that Petavius had brought forward 
no arguments either against them, or the views of 
Scaliger, he still flattered himself that he had found an 
easy and convenient method of dispensing with them, 
which appeared to him a most desirable object. His 
whole procedure betrays the spirit of a new period; 
pure truth is no longer the prize to be contended for, 
but the establishment of a convenient system. He 
begins by assuming that the Pseudo-Manetho of the 
Dog-Star is the historian of the Ptolemies, and admits 
the authenticity of the old chronicle. But then, as if 
such unwarranted authorities were still too good for 
him, he fastens on the very worst he could find, viz. 
the forgery of Syncellus, to which attention has above 
been directed! “How convenient is it,” he remarks, 
“to disembarrass ourselves at once of the first 15 
Dynasties of Manetho, and instead of them to have 
only 443 years with 15 kings! There remain besides 
10 kings; and these make up the first of the 10 
Dynasties with which Syncellus supplies us. This first 
Dynasty suits my purpose exactly—where Syncellus 
obtained it I do not inquire; for that he must be 
responsible.” As to the other Dynasties, he does not 
certainly deny that they are a palpable corruption of 
the Lists of Africanus, as well as of those of Eusebius.1® 
In closing his critical review with “ how can we be 
sufficiently astonished at the indiscretion of this man!” 
he alludes to Syncellus, but describes his own proceed- 
ing with the nicest exactitude. 

So much for Marsham’s critical basis of primeval 
Egyptian history. In the historical period itself he 
has found a lever altogether worthy of such a fulcrum 
to assist in overturning the system of Scaliger. “ The 


18 pp. 6, 7. in the Leipzig edition, 
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Sesak of Scripture,” he says, “is clearly the Sesostris 
of the Greeks, the Sesöthis of the Lists. The Shepherds 
were expelled; but then followed the indolent Kings, of 
whom, as was reported to Herodotus, there was nothing 
to notice worthy of record; then came that great 
conqueror, the 55th King of Egypt, and he is the 
Sesak of Scripture.” As already observed, Josephus 
had attempted to mystify his Greek and Roman readers 
into the same belief. ‘ Herodotus,” he observes, “ is 
quite correct as to the fact, that a great Egyptian con- 
queror subdued Palestine without striking a blow(!); 
he errs only in the name, for the Scriptures do not call 
him Sesostris, but Sesak, and that is his true name.” 
Was he really in earnest? Whoever had Herodotus 
in his head or on his table had the means of testing 
the truth; but it sounded very pleasantly in the ears 
of the Jews and Vespasian, that he who first took Je- 
rusalem was the conqueror of the world; even the 
words “without striking a blow” were not unskil- 
fully used, albeit not very creditable to their author’s 
forefathers. 

Marsham’s, then, was no new idea, and was the more 
unpardonable, that he turns it to serious account in aid 
of his attempt to remodel the whole Egyptian chrono- 
logy. His chronological work created a great sensation, 
and encountered considerable opposition, especially his 
theory of Sesak-Sesostris. Jacob Perizonius, a pro- 
fessor of Leyden, was the first (in 1711)) to avenge the 
cause of Scaliger and of science. His Origines Zyyptiaca 
is one of the most profound and ingenious productions 
of that century in the province of historical research. 
Among all the works on Egyptian antiquity, one only 
surpasses it in learning, that of Zoega on the Obelisks, 
which appeared at the end of the preceding century. 
Infinitely superior in talent and acuteness to the Danish 
investigator, Perizonius shares with him the fate of all 
those who attempt to steer the vessel of science upon a 
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mere sea of conjectures, without a single solid landing 
point. They successfully demolish the theories of their 
predecessors, but fall into the very same errors as soon 
as they attempt to establish anything of their own. 
Thus Perizonius exultingly destroyed the loose web of 
Marsham’s system, but fell at the same time himself 
into the strange error refuted or abandoned by all pre- 
ceding critics—that the Hyksos really are the Jews, 
as Josephus asserted. He had probably been mainly 
instigated to the so ready adoption of this view by the 
assertion of Le Clerc—who, however presumptuous and 
superficial, was at that time both respected and feared 
—that Marsham (to whose general system Le Clerc 
had subscribed) had completely proved its absurdity. 
Perizonius knew very well that Marsham had proved 
nothing whatever; for his Egyptian chronology, prior 
to the year 1000 2.c., was palpably wrong, by from two 
to four centuries. With his historical tact he further 
perceived in the statements of Manetho a connexion 
between the Hyksos and the Jews, as to race, to time, 
and perhaps in their mode of leaving the country. The 
assertion, however, was not the less extravagant and 
false; but in the course of his investigations many 
important truths broke upon his mind. He was the 
first and only commentator who surmised that Manetho’s 
lists of the 18th and 19th Dynasties had been adulte- 
rated. “ The repetition of the same name at the end 
of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th Dynasty,” he 
says, “ renders this portion of the Lists very sus- 
picious.’!#% 

The work of Perizonius may be described as the last 
critical analysis of Egyptian chronology before the late 
discoveries in hieroglyphics. From that period the 
inquiry passed from the province of the philologer into 
that of the general historian. His book must itself 


191 Orig. Egypt. p. 194. seqq. 
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have contributed to demonstrate the dangers of sys- 
tematic theory in the old chronology of Egypt. Peri- 
zonius himself ventured upon no such analysis of either 
the Alexandrian or Manethonian Lists as would have 
sufficed to convince him of the unequivocal spuriousness 
of those of later date. To the succeeding investigators 
of Egyptian history nothmg of the kind ever occurred. 
From that time scholars were divided into the two 
elasses above mentioned. The one reconciled Manetho 
with the Bible, and more or less with Herodotus, by 
compressing or curtailing the dynasties to such an 
extent as suited their own theories, through the same 
expedients of synchronisms or contemporaneous epochs 
suggested by preceding chronologers. Such, for ex- 
ample, was the method followed by Gatterer, for I pass 
over altogether the labours of the Benedictines, as totally 
unworthy of the restorer of the Palwography and Chro- 
nology of the Middle Ages. This system of curtailment 
was prosecuted not only with that arbitrary license 
which, even under the most plausible show of adhe- 
rence to truth, is the surest means both of missing and 
perverting it; but without so much as a pretence of 
critical illustration, either of the Lists themselves, or 
the history of their transmission. They followed Afri- 
canus, because it was evident that Eusebius deserved 
no confidence; which, however, did not prevent them 
from adopting his very worst dates whenever they 
suited their purpose. As little did they hesitate to set 
aside both authorities, by adding, or, more frequently, 
subtracting a hundred years or two from their num- 
bers, where it appeared necessary for the adjustment of 
their own system. 

The natural effect of such a course was to call forth 
a counter-movement on the part of the Hellenists. 
Larcher here took the lead in 1786. As the translator 
of Herodotus, he endeavoured not only to bring his 
author’s Egyptian chronology into repute, but also to 
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restore it. His efforts indeed were as little likely to be 
successful as those of the opposite party. It must, 
however, be admitted, that a step was thus taken 
towards substituting a better system for the reckless 
license and fallacy of that which prevailed. It must 
never be forgotten that we are indebted to Larcher’s 
penetration for the discovery and publication of a frag- 
ment of Theon, the astronomer, the great importance of 
which, as an aid to the restoration of Egyptian chrono- 
logy, will be seen in our fourth book. 

In the mean time, under the auspices of the illustrious 
Heyne, & school of philology and history sprung up 
in Göttingen, far superior to that of Ernesti, and which 
paved the way for the ultimate revival of true criticism 
in Germany and Europe. Heyne in all his writings, in 
the “ Göttingen Journal” for example, in his review of 
the English Universal History, as well as in his lectures, 
dwelt strongly on the especial importance of testing the 
sources of history—of examining critically the autho- 
rities cited, and suspending the judgment where none 
were adduced. His treatise “On the Authorities of 
Diodorus” (1782) is the first specimen of judicious 
research into the sources of Egyptian history, and as 
“ such, remains unequalled. The Hellenist does not 
suffer himself to be led astray by his love for classical 
antiquity, nor the colleague of Meiners and Schlözer by 
false theories, so far as to deny the Lists of Manetho to 
be the most trustworthy testimony. He expressly 
warns his readers against attributing to Manetho the 
errors of careless epitomists and ignorant copyists. 

Zoega, of whose work we shall treat in our investiga- 
tions into the Egyptian language and monuments, and 
Heyne’s own colleague, Heeren, followed in the same 
track. It is highly to the credit of the latter, that in 
the confusion of the times in which he lived, and amid 
the open scepticism that prevailed relative to all ancient 
authority, he has never once in his “ Ideas” wandered 
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from the path of sound criticism, especially as regards 
Egypt. With very many of his statements as to that 
country and Ethiopia we can by no means agree. But 
we have abundance of proof that it is easier to cavil at, 
than to excel him. 

It would be out of place here to enlarge upon our 
obligations to Heyne for having restored the method of 
rigid critical analysis in matters of history, and of com- 
bining the materials for such analysis from the whole 
body of antiquarian science. The time, perhaps, is not 
far distant when this obligation will be more generally 
appreciated. But it may perhaps be permitted to the 
writer of these pages gratefully to mention, that his 
own steps were guided towards the path of historical 
research by Heyne and Heeren, and that he received 
from them, who were at once his affectionate friends 
and kind patrons, the first lessons in historical criticism. 
Heeren’s judgment (as expressed in the portion of his 
“Ideas” devoted to the subject)— upon the antiquity 
of Egyptian tradition—the importance of the writings 
of Manetho, and the absurdity of imputing to him igno- 
rance of the extant history of his own nation—his 
wise deference to the authority of Scripture, and his 
warm veneration for Herodotus—his steady adherence 
to the reality of a Hyksos period, and the consequent 
tripartite division of the history of Egypt, form a most 
consolatory contrast to the arbitrary medley of Gatterer 
and the Hellenistic prejudice of Larcher. We may 
venture to add that they have essentially contributed 
to preserve Germany from the adoption of partial and 
arbitrary systems of chronology, upon which it now re- 
mains for us to say a few words. 

In the first class of arbitrary chronologers are those 
who in the past and present century have attempted a 
gratuitous addition to chronology and the human race 
of several thousand years, without any reference what- 
ever to the Egyptians. The first such attempt came 
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from the French missionaries and ınen of science, with 
China as their stronghold. Great credit is indeed due 
to them for having called attention to the existence of 
the Chinese books of history, and the incontrovertible 
proof of the antiquity of civilisation among that extra- 
ordinary people. Their historical books were translated, 
and exhibited a regular chronology, extending back 
three thousand years B.c., without any trace of the fa- 
bulous dates proper to astronomical cycles. Theologians 
scarcely knew whether they had most reason to be grati- 
fied or shocked at this discovery. They were well 
satisfied that what the world would no longer credit 
from them should be established by records; namely, 
that chronology, civilisation, writing, and science do 
not date from yesterday, as the rigidly Hellenistic 
school had at all times a strong inclination to assume 
and inculcate. But when an attempt was made to go 
considerably beyond the epoch of Abraham, which the 
theologians fancied they knew for certain, they became 
alarmed at the waters of the deluge, to which they 
found themselves so much nearer than their brethren of 
the Eastern church. Much useless controversy ensued 
on the subject, till the sneers of Voltaire put an end to 
the dispute, or at least till it lost its scientific interest. 
This could hardly fail soon to be the case; for it could 
not be concealed that China was signally deficient in 
authentic contemporaneous monuments of any period 
prior to the historical commencement of connected 
Hebrew chronology, the standard era of Scripture his- 
tory. But besides this, the country, the name, the ac- 
tions and character of the Chinese were wholly uncon- 
nected with the rest of the world, and consequently 
failed to create any sympathy in the European mind. 
The chasm which separates China from the origin or 
history of the nations, whose advancement in civilisa- 
tion is traced on the page of universal history, yawned. 
darkly and dismally before the investigator and the 
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reader. There were consequently few persons suffici- 
ently interested to inquire whether the unknown names 
and renownless annals of the Chinese really did reach 
back to the commencement of the 3rd, or even to the 
close of the 4th millennium before our era. European 
enthusiasm for Chinese literature limited itself to the 
study of Confucius, the sage of the 6th century, B. c., 
and the computations as to the flood remained as they 
had been fixed in the 17th century, contrary to the 
wish of Scaliger, partly by accident, and in all cases 
without any tenable grounds, in the schools and heads 
of theologians. 

The chronology and monumental remains of India 
seemed to hold out brighter hopes to the one party, and 
more serious cause of apprehension to the other. This 
was especially the case from the period when the brilliant 
genius of Frederic Schlegel took up the series of Sanscrit 
researches, already long pursued in Calcutta by Jones 
and Wilford, and tested their results by the standard of 
universal history and by the new light of German phi- 
losophical criticism, enlivening his labours with the 
charm of elegant style, and with versions of popular 
passages from the Indian poets. Here a nation was 
brought to light, speaking the language of the race who 
conquered and civilised the world, a race which, as 
Indians, Medes and Persians, as Hellenes and Romans, 
as Germans and Sclavonians, had during thousands of 
years rolled down the great channel of the stream of 
human migration ; a nation distinguished for primi- 
tive wisdom, a profound code of laws, and possessing 
equally primitive monuments, and records of their in- 
fluence on the other great nations of antiquity. Their 
historical peried began coeval almost with that of the 
Chinese, towards the 30th century before our era. The 
Egyptian problem seemed at last to be solved. The 
civilisation of Egypt was derived from Meroe, that of 
Meroe incontestably from India. Still indeed an old 
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nation, a8 compared with the modern Hellenes, the 
empire of Egypt was of course younger than that of 
India. So at least Van Bohlen (in 1830!) still repre- 
sents the matter. If proof be required, but a poor case 
can be made out. The Brahmin and Hindu party at 
this hour leave the Egyptian language entirely out of 
the question, as an impracticable subject —even now 
that Champollion’s grammar has demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of every competent scholar the grammatical 
identity of the Egyptian and Coptic languages. Their 
own system of philology would indeed soon lead this 
party to admit the higher antiquity of the Egyptian. 
As to the boasted primeval antiquity of the Indian 
buildings they have begun to lower their tone, and that 
assigned to the written records of the nation fluctuates 
to the extent of a thousand years. But the weakest part 
of the whole case is the Indian historical chronology. 
Whether from a want of historical judgment in the 
Hindus themselves, or the faults of those by whom the 
course of Indian research has hitherto been directed, the 
fact is, that a critical examination of their Lists of Kings, 
although in themselves to all appearance quite authentic, 
barely carries us back with certainty to the Augustan 
age. An interesting discovery, lately made by Prinsep, 
seems indeed still further to extend our knowledge to 
the age of the Seleucide and Lagide; but that we 
should ever be able to reach the Olympic era, still 
less to the fountain-head of authentic Hebrew chrono- 
logy, but little hope can, at least from present appear- 
ance, be entertained ; while the chasm which lies be- 
tween Menu and the commencement of the Kali-jug is 
such as.to exclude all reasonable expectation of its being 
ever filled up. One fact at least is certain, that the 
primeval history of Egypt finds neither elucidation nor 
point of contact in the Annals, Lists, or Monuments of 
India. 

Simultaneously with the first steps in the progress of 
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modern hieroglyphical discovery (in 1823), Dr. Prichard, 
one of the most acute and learned investigators of his 
time, had once more vindicated the claims of Egypt to 
a primeval chronology, and suggested a collation of the 
Lists of Eratosthenes and Manetho, as the true method 
of elucidating the earliest period. In his work on 
Egyptian chronology and mythology he shows that the 
continually recurring coincidences which they offer 
cannot be accidental, and that the Lists of the former 
must represent a chronological canon. These sugges- 
tions, promulgated on the very eve of hieroglyphical 
discovery, far surpass in practical value the similar 
attempt on the part of Rask!®, who, though an acute 
critic, was little versed in historical inquiry, and was still 
ignorant of the hieroglyphic system, when, eleven years 
later, he undertook to reconcile the same two authorities. 
Egypt remained as before, a sealed book, and her chro- 
nology altogether unserviceable. 

Such was the state of Egyptian chronological science 
at the period when Champollion presented himself 
before the monuments of the nation with his Hiero- 
glyphical Alphabet in his hand and deciphered the 
names of her Kings. 


Il. THE RESEARCHES OF THE EGYPTOLOGERS : CHAMPOLLION AND 
THE FRENCH AND ITALIAN SCHOOL — ROSELLINI — THE ENGLISH 
SCHOOL, SALT, BURTON, FELIX (LORD PRUDHOE), WILKINSON. 


Tee chronological views of Champollion have been so 
often and so variously attacked, and almost every one 
of them must be so decidedly combated in the course 
of this work, that it becomes the more necessary to 
explain the ground on which we feel justified, never- 
theless, in pronouncing him in history as well as 
philology the father of the new critical school of 
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Egyptian research. Between his system of chronology 
and his character as a man of science, an interesting 
parallel may be traced. In each the faults of detail 
he on the surface—in each the internal excellence and 
greatness of the whole are concealed from the eye of 
the superficial observer. Many of his opponents have 
attacked him without possessing any acquaintance with 
the subject; many with the weapon of presumptuous 
knowledge or false learning. Their names will never 
reach posterity. The errors and faults of Champollion 
will be ascribed to the decline of the French school of 
classical philology, after the death or banishment of 
Scaliger and its other great masters ; while his own 
comprehensive views and discoveries will be attributed 
to the superiority of his genius, and the unaided efforts 
of his noble intellect. These remarks are dictated by a 
no less powerful sense of conviction than of heartfelt 
gratitude; for we enjoyed the happiness of his personal 
acquaintance, and of learning from him the first rudi- 
ments of hieroglyphic lore at the foot of the obelisks at 
Rome. 

Especial credit is due to Champollion for his efforts 
to apply his discoveries at once to the purpose of 
historical research, instead of wasting his time in mere 
verbal quibbles or visionary speculations. And what 
he effected was no trifling matter, if we consider the 
low state in which he found ancient chronology gene- 
rally, more especially as regards the history of Egypt. 
Zoega had already clearly proved that previous researches 
had done nothing for the times anterior to Solomon; 
that a wide chasm intervened before the latter chro- 
nology again assumed a coherent shape in the time of 
Psammetichus, and that it was not till the age of 
Cambyses that it began to acquire consistency and 
certainty by the establishment of synchronistic epochs. 
As regards the primeval period, we have seen already 
how the different props of the old system, one after 
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another, were broken down, involving in the same 
ruin a considerable portion of the later history of the 
world, which they were then supposed firmly to support. 
Champollion with the Royal Rings in one hand, trans- 
mitted to him in great numbers from both Europe and 
Egypt on the first announcement of his discovery, and 
with the hieroglyphical alphabet which he was forming 
in the other, boldly grappled with the—then almost 
exploded—Lists of Manetho, and with the names of 
the Pharaohs in the Bible and the Greek writers. 
Here his system was to be established or annihilated, 
together with all his hopes of restoring the chronology 
of Egypt. 

But not only in the zeal of his historical research did 
Champollion surpass Dr. Young, who had outstripped 
him in the discovery of the Phonetic signs, but also 
in its results. In the first edition of his Précis (1824) 
he demonstrated that the Monuments as well as Lists 
reach back to the contemporaries of Solomon, and that 
the combination of the two supplied a basis for the 
criticism of the latter. He also shed a ray of light on 
the glorious epoch of the primeval empire, by reading on 
the obelisks at Rome the Royal Rings of Ramses, Tuth- 
mosis and others. It would be ungenerous to taunt him, 
immersed as he then was in his hieroglyphical discoveries, 
with having declined to undertake a task which had long 
been treated by other celebrated investigators with a 
degree of neglect amounting to an entire abandonment. 
He accepted therefore this important element of research 
as it was offered to him. His brother Champollion- 
Figeac, however, whose studies had previously been 
devoted to other departments of Egyptian chronology, 
undertook this portion of the work; but fell, unhappily, 
at the outset, as we have already intimated, into an 
error pregnant with the most fatal results to Egyptian 
chronology. The point, indeed, is one of such im- 
portance as to demand a few words of special remark. 

VOL. I. S 
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The discoverer of the hieroglyphic art did not suffi- 
ciently appreciate those invaluable data which the 
historical synchronisms from Cambyses back to Reho- 
boam—or deep into the tenth century, B.c.—supplied, 
for the illustration of the lists, or the restoration of a 
great part of Egyptian, and, indeed, of universal history. 
He overlooked the fact that this system of synchronisms 
must be the touchstone for testing the value of the 
names and numbers of those lists, or, rather, the basis 
on which to erect any connected framework of primeval 
chronology. The two brothers sought such a basis in 
another direction. The highest of those synchronisms 
reached. but to the decline of that empire which they 
were anxious to bring within the province of history. 
The reign of the son of Solomon was many centuries 
posterior to the more glorious dynasties of Pharaohs, 
the restoration of which Europe demanded—partly in 
mockery, and partly with anxious expectation—as the 
price of her conditional belief in the reality and value 
of the hieroglyphical discoveries. 

May there not (asked Champollion-Figeac) be some 
point in Egyptian history itself coincident with certain 
_ astronomically established phases of the celestial bodies ? 
If so, a completely new field would be opened for Egyp- 
tian research in those periods where the greatest impor- 
tance must attach to its successful results. In following 
out this seductive object he was (owing to a thorough 
philological blunder, as we have seen) led to assume 
that the notice in the anonymous List of Syncellus, re- 
lative to a certain King Koncharis, gave us the wished 
for relation between the old Egyptian history and the 
commencement of the Sothiac cycle, ascertained to have 
coincided with the year 1322 ».c. If the reign of 
Koncharis, the last King of the Old Empire, ended 700 
years before that astronomical epoch, the reign of the 
Shepherd Kings began 2082, and the 18th dynasty 
(the Restoration) 1822 years before our era. This sup- 
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posed discovery, propounded as it was with singular 
ingenuity, seemed as it were to lift the inquirer on a 
secure basis of incontrovertible astronomical data, far 
above the drudgery of diffuse and obscure historical 
disquisition—and if the Sesostridse were placed so high, 
there seemed to be the more room for the overwhelming 
number of Kings and years in the lists of the 18th and 
19th dynasties. By these considerations, and especially 
by the desire at once to dress up these Dynasties in the 
garb of history, the younger brother also was induced 
without closer inquiry to adopt that calculation as the 
basis of his letters from Turin to the Duke de Blacas, 
as well as of his Hieroglyphic Manual. 

This precipitancy, however, was productive of the 
most mischievous results to Egyptian research, to 
Champollion, and to his school. As a consequence of 
the above assumption, he placed the beginning of the 
18th Dynasty two centuries and a half too early, the 
period of 600 years between Sheshonk, the contem- 
porary of Rehoboam and Amos, being necessarily pro- 
longed by the same extent. This, however, tallied 
exactly with the worst versions of the Lists of Manetho, 
and in this way he was misled into a fatal collision with 
the true Scripture chronology, and, indeed, with the 
whole chain of ancient history, from deference to cor- 
rupt and adulterated registers, the interpolations in 
which would otherwise have been perfectly clear to him 
from the Tablet of Abydos. But it was precisely by 
this corruption of the lists that he was able to fill up 
the vacant space, representing an altogether imaginary 
period, in an apparently appropriate manner. 

It thus became impossible for him to identify the great 
Sesostris-Ramesses among the Kings of Manetho, for, 
as we shall see in the third book, the lists to which he 
appealed presented the name not once only, but several] 
times. 

In however brilliant a light, therefore, the genius of 
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Champollion may have been displayed in various por- 
tions of these letters, his efforts to attain the main object 
he had in view could not but prove abortive. 

In the mean time the English critics and travellers 
were endeavouring to reach the truth by another path. 
It had not escaped their notice on the spot that the 
Ramessus-Miamun of the monuments could not pos- 
sibly be the 16th successor of the Amos, between whose 
Ring and that of the conqueror, so well known by the 
Stele, there are but ten Kings on the Tablet of Abydos. 
Salt, Burton, Wilkinson, and Felix, in Egypt, and 
Gell at Rome, afterwards established that Royal Tablet 
as the pivot of their investigations, and thus sought to 
effect the desired restoration of the 18th and 19th 
Dynasties. The beneficial results of their exertions 
cannot be too highly appreciated; for while historical 
critics by profession, both in England and Germany, 
with the exception of Niebuhr, partly from indolence or 
indifference, partly from timidity, abstained from those 
preliminary labours and researches which more especially 
belonged to their province, those travellers visited every 
part of Egypt and Nubia, and even the deserts of the 
Arabian Peninsula, in their zeal to secure the com- 
pletest possible collection of Royal Rings ofthe Pharaohs, 
scattered about in every direction, or buried in sand 
and rubbish. Gell, on his part, was not deterred by 
his afflicting state of health from arranging and 
elucidating the materials supplied, or from zealously 
animating his friends to renewed researches. The re- 
sults, as bearing on the chronology or succession of 
Dynasties and reigns for that period, are before the 
public in Wilkinson’s Materia Hieroglyphica (Malta, 
1828), and in the Lists of Pharaohs of Col. Felix, Lord 
Prudhoe’s travelling companion, which, though written 
in 1828, were first published in 1836. 

These investigations had at an early period aroused 
Champollion’s attention to the gaps and errors in his 
own system, though not to the cause in which they 
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originated. He became anxious himself to institute 
further researches on the spot, and to refresh his views 
by inspection of the monuments themselves. Through 
the liberality, no less than the influence of his illus- 
trious patron, he obtained at length, in June 1828, the 
means of gratifying his ardent wishes. In that and the 
following year he composed the letters which appeared 
first in fragments, and afterwards in 1833 in a complete 
shape, and which contained his last written communica- 
tion on the re-adjustment of those Dynasties. Death, 
alas! hurried him away before he had time to mature 
the new series of investigation there sketched out. The 
letters, as they are before us, are full of contradictions, 
especially upon the most important point—flaws so 
self-evident as to furnish the enemies of Champollion 
and his views a ready handle for detracting from his 
credit, or excusing their own ignorance. We shall call 
attention hereafter to a suggestion hastily thrown out 
in a moment of happy divination in one of his last 
letters, as reflecting in the truest and fullest light the 
real views on the subject at large to which he had been 
led by an impartial study of the monuments. So little 
further progress, however, had he made in the details 
of the investigation, that, shortly before his death, he did 
not hesitate to approve and adopt, as the basis of their 
intended common work, a scheme of chronology proposed 
by Rosellini, which, while partially corrected as regards 
the personality of Sesostris, and some other subordinate 
points, was substantially the same as that originally 
promulgated by himself. 

We have still a few remarks to offer on the system of 
his able and excellent friend and pupil, Ippolito Rosel- 
lini!®*, as expounded in the work published by himself 

186 Alas! since the above was written, this amiable and excellent 
man, and honest critic, has been hurried away by an early death 
from his country and from science. His name will ever hold an 
honourable position among the etudents and proficients of art during 


this century ; and his Egyptian monuments will remain indispensable 
to the lovers of Egyptian antiquity and art, not only on account of 
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alone, after the death of his master, and which has so 
greatly redounded to his honour and that of Italy. 
The point of view from which judgment must in fair- 
ness be passed upon this, the historical portion of it, 
cannot well be mistaken. Monuments, invaluable not 
only for the history of art, but for the universal history 
of mankind, were after Champollion’s death committed 
as it were to his charge.!” A collected edition and 
practical illustration of them were indispensable in 
order to awaken that warmer interest in Egyptian 
research which as yet lay dormant, and to secure to the 
disciples of the new school, or to the general student of 
ancient history and philology, courage and materials 
for a combined effort to realise the treasure with which 
the discovery of the hieroglyphic art had enriched 
our generation. We have already shown in a general 
way that the preparatory labours in philology, criticism 
and history, essential to the construction of an Egyptian 
chronology for this period, are by no means complete; 
that on the contrary, the greater part of these are still 
in a very backward state, of which we shall not fail to 
adduce substantial proof in the sequel. It was neither 
Rosellini’s vocation nor his object to undertake these 


the beauty of their execution, but their fidelity and truth. We had 
hoped for the completion of this work from Padre Ungarelli, the 
Bernabite, the careful and learned editor of the Roman Obelisks, who 
has lately followed Rosellini to the tomb. The Monumenti were 
published complete (400 plates fol.) during his lifetime; the text (in 
8vo.) of the Mon. Storici appeared from 1832 to 1841 (vols. i. ii. iii. 
A.B. iv.); that of the Mon. Civili in three volumes (1834-36) ; that 
of the Mon. del Culto- has been published from his papers, since his 
death, in one volume (1844). The tenth volume, containing general 
indices to the Monuments and the text, is preparing for publication 
by Dr. Bardelli, of the University of Pisa. 

187 A French edition of them has since appeared in Paris. The 
arrangement of it is purely topographical, while that of the Italian 
work represents the monuments in the order of history, customs, and 
religion : Monumens de l’Egypte et de la Nubie, exécutés d'aprés 
les desseins de Champollion le Jeune. Printed at the expense of 
the government. Up to the present time, 4 vols. fol. of copperplates 
(1837-1845), and four numbers of text in small fol. (1847). 
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preliminary labours. They would indeed have been 
incompatible with the practical importance of his under- 
taking, and the views and wishes of a benevolent govern- 
ment for the immediate publication of his great work. 
When therefore we express our conviction that his 
chronological system is essentially as groundless as the 
one adopted by Champollion as the basis of his labours, 
we have still detracted but little from the intrinsic 
value of that excellent work. Every critical reader 
must indeed readily perceive that this system was but 
a temporary framework for his proposed chronological 
and historical arrangement of the Egyptian monuments, 
and that it never can be satisfactory as a permanent one. 
We can imagine the possibility of the Lists of Manetho 
often giving a name, which is not that of the monu- 
ments; and of this we shall have to cite examples in 
the course of our inquiry. They may perhaps occasion- 
ally introduce a surname instead of the monumental 
name, or even a Greek or Hellenised name which does 
not belong to the monuments, and yet be at the same 
time in harmony with them. But we cannot suppose 
this possible if an equally well-known monumental name, 
but that of another King, is made to correspond in the 
lists to the name of the monuments; if, for example, 
Amos is made to correspond with Amenöphis, and 
Amenöphis with Tuthmosis. Either all hope of a 
critical solution of the difficulty must here be abandoned, 
or some error or falsification of the lists is to be assumed. 

The path therefore pursued by the English travellers 
is apparently the surer one; but even it is by no means 
satisfactory. In the first place, the succession of Kings 
on the monuments still extant only reaches from Amos, 
the chief of the 18th, to Ramesses, the most prominent 
point in the 19th Dynasty. With regard therefore to 
the time prior to that epoch, those inquirers stand on 
the same rough and unsafe ground as Champollion and 
Rosellini. But in the second place, even as regards the 
period where they wholly or chiefly follow the old series 
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of royal succession, they have plainly abandoned, toge- 
ther with the order and number of the Kings, the dates 
also of the individual reigns. Hence they became in- 
volved in still grosser self-contradiction than the French 
and Italian critics, wherever they are under the ne- 
cessity, in spite of their own system, of availing them- - 
selves of these same dates and lists. The necessity of 
any preparatory criticism or study of the Lists or 
Manetho had as little occurred to them as to the others; 
nor were the professional men of learning among their 
countrymen at pains to make good the deficiency. 

Up to the present moment, then, no one has pro- 
posed to himself the preliminary questions, which it has 
been our object to answer in the previous investigation : 
How did these Lists originate? How were they trans- 
mitted to us? What connexion may there be between 
the Dynasties and Eratosthenes—between them both 
and the actual succession of Kings? What is a Dy- 
nasty in Manetho’s sense? Do the sums total belong 
to Manetho, Africanus, or Syncellus? While in the 
researches of those English critics the Kings mentioned 
by Eratosthenes and Apollodorus are not deemed 
worthy of the slightest notice, the miserable trash of 
the old Chronicle and the anonymous Lists of Syncellus 
have been treated even with deference. While there- 
fore in the classical works of Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son!® we possess perhaps a more extensive and 
accurate insight into the social, civil, and domestic 
habits of the Egyptians, than in the case even of the 
parallel branches of classical archeology; while the full 
development of the history of Egyptian fine art, and 
the settlement of its various epochs, also await but the 
establishment of a consistent system of chronology— 


188 Topography of Thebes, London, 1835. Manners and Customs 
of the ancient Egyptians, 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1837. Second Series, 
2 vols. and a vol. of plates. London, 1841. The chronological notices 
contained in these works are repeated in the more recent publication 
of the author, Modern Egypt and Thebes, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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it is precisely this latter important head of the subject 
that remains involved in obscurity, beyond the period 
where light is thrown upon it by the Jewish annals. 

The dates suggested for the Dynasty, under which 
the Exodus took place, vary by three centuries; nor has 
so much as an attempt been made to investigate the 
period of the Hyksos; so that the Old Empire is sepa- 
rated from the New by an immeasurable chasm. The 
fundamental views of Champollion as to the tripartite 
division of Egyptian history, and his faithful adherence 
to the high and demonstrable antiquity of the Egyptian 
empire and Egyptian writing, are and will remain the 
most important results derived during the last 20 years 
from the researches of the Egyptologers in the historical 
department of their subject. 


We have endeavoured to point out the sources of 
Egyptian chronology, and to illustrate the historical and 
chronological contents of the existing records, which 
derive from them. We have considered the Lists of 
Manetho as extracts from his historical work, although 
without the chronological key or canon. The criticism 
of Eratosthenes furnished such a key for the Old Em- 
pire, that of Apollodorus for the Middle. We have 
attempted in our historical survey, and in connexion 
with the data of Scripture, to explain why all efforts to 
restore the chronology have hitherto failed, and we have 
analysed in connexion with the Scriptural dates and 
epochs the labours of previous inquirers devoted to that 
object. The path therefore to be pursued in the 
examination of the monuments and other Records, 
is clearly marked out for us; and the Egyptian chron- 
ology itself must be restored before we can venture to 
deal with the Synchronisms. But before embarking 
upon this point of our subject, our attention is called 
to the primeval period and sources of Egyptian 
civilisation. 
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SECTION IV. 


ON EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE PRIMEVAL PERIOD. 


WE have endeavoured in the first three sections of this 
book to determine approximatively the extent of the 
historical period of Egypt from Menes to Alexander, 
during which it possessed a fixed, connected chronology. 
. The high antiquity and importance of that chronology 
in its bearing on Universal History have been shown, 
in so far as proof was competent, apart from a critical 
analysis of its details, or of the monuments on which 
it rests. The ravages to which it has been exposed 
during so many thousand years have been demonstrated ; 
while the results accruing from the laudable exertions 
of the Greeks, as well as of the Christians of the Eastern 
and Western Churches, towards its restoration, with the 
value of that portion which they have succeeded in 
rescuing, have been elucidated. Lastly, the method has 
been pointed out by which, since the discovery of the 
hieroglyphic art, our own and all future researches must 
be guided towards the acquisition of that treasure which 
has now been so long and so vainly sought for. 

It has also, we trust, been made evident in the course 
of this preliminary view of our subject, that it is not, 
as usually supposed, a mere dry chronology that has 
been preserved, while all real historical substance has 
perished. Did history take no account of intellectual 
culture, in art, sciences, and customs— were it limited 
to a mere pragmatical exposition of wars and conquests, 
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or, in a general sense, of the external life of a nation, 
the historical materials for filling up the outline of the 
Egyptian annals during so many centuries would 
certainly fall most lamentably short. A large portion 
of the detail of what is called the historical tradition 
of the Egyptians, must be referred to the province of 
legend and popular tale; and the frail edifice raised 
partly upon these, and partly upon a misunderstanding 
of the Bible narratives, which has been dignified by the 
title of Egyptian chronology and history prior to Psam- 
metichus, thus falls entirely to the ground. . The residue 
of historical reality reduces itself to little more than 
what we learn incidentally from the monuments; which, 
however, certainly is considerably more than the 
scoffers at hieroglyphical research have supposed. But 
we have already, in the Introduction, discarded the 
above pitiable view of history as unworthy of our age, 
and of the object of this work; it were, therefore, but 
a waste of time further to allude to it. 

While treading the sacred ground of the primeval 
period—that is, of the times anterior to the Egyptian, 
and, therefore, to all chronology—we have a strong 
temptation to overstep the limits of our present inquiry, 
and to soar to a height from which the importance of 
that period may be discerned, and the way to its com- 
plete elucidation, that is, its connexion with universal 
history, may be pointed out. But the plan of our work 
constrains us to abide within the immediate province of 
Egyptian history. The Egyptian primeval period can 
be elucidated but in one way—by connecting its monu- 
ments with the development of universal history: but 
this view of the subject is postponed to the fifth book. 
We shall here be contented with a few words of intro- 
duction to the following practical exposition of the 
Egyptian records of that primitive epoch. 

The life of all those nations who form a part of his- 
tory oscillates, during the primeval period, between two 
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poles, by the reciprocal action of which the feeling of 
a national existence is developed. One of these poles 
is language, the other, religion. By means of the 
former individual objects are connected with the images 
they excite in the human mind, and a continuous, con- 
scious perception of them’ becomes possible. By the 
latter the intercourse between the human mind and the 
centre of all being and all thought is regulated and 
sustained. Without language there can be no religion, 
and without the intuitive consciousness of a God there 
can be no connexion between the essence and the modes 
of Being—consequently, no proposition or affirmation, 
no word, and no language. Without the two, religion 
and language, no science, no art, no sense of human 
community can exist, therefore no development of civil 
polity, no history. 

In this ancient epoch there can be no chronology, for 
chronology implies the consciousness of a past and 
a future, which can only form a sequel to the prime- 
val period, the first step in advance from it. The 
primitive time can only be computed by epochs—strata, 
as it were, of previous formations, from whence the fer- 
tile soil of authentic history is produced. 

Its records are language and mythology—its poetical 
monuments, which are also its grave-stones, are popular 
ballads and legends, containing traditions of the reigns 
of the Gods, years of the Gods, and narratives of the 
miracles and exploits performed by Gods, Heroes, and 
Ancestors. 

Let us here be clearly understood. In this primeval 
epoch of Egyptian history we do not attempt to dis- 
cover the mysterious import of tales and legends, nor 
offer interpretations—whether ingenious or the reverse 
—of astronomical subtleties, and astrological chimeras: 
neither do we contemplate any addition to the existing 
stories of etymological artifice, in order to impart 
plausibility to this or that theory, as to the origin of 
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the nation. The objects of our inquiry are language 
and mythology themselves— records more valuable 
than all others that exist of the history of the old 
world—primeval facts, upon which all later facts are 
based. Our method of treating them will, however, be 
the same as that pursued in examining the sources of 
chronological history. The records and facts them- 
selves will be exhibited in a distinct, and in all essen- 
tial respects, an integral form, and one intelligible to 
every class of readers. 

Our inquiry, therefore, will be threefold. The first of 
the three following sections will treat of the language, - 
in the state of development in which we find it soon 
after the beginning of the reign of Menes; the second, 
of their written characters; the former the earliest, 
the latter the most recent fact of the primeval time, 
bordering on the commencement of the historical period. 
The mythology of the primeval period, which forms the 
third branch of our inquiry, intervenes between the two. 
Chronology, both on external and internal grounds, re- 
quires the existence of written characters. With writing, 
the nation, already Egyptian in language and religious 
feelings, advanced to that complete consciousness of 
their connexion with universal history, which consti- 
tutes the essence of chronology. In this respect, like- 
wise, the Egyptians stand forth pre-eminently as the 
monumental people of the world. In the first stage we 
find a system of language capable of being completely 
restored, and combining more important data for 
investigating the development of human speech than 
that of any other nation. In the second we meet with 
a system of divine cosmogony, which likewise owes its 
origin to the primeval times of history. From the third 
we obtain a system of writing no less remarkable in its 
bearings on universal history, and with which the 
empire of Menes becomes historical. Our plan of ana- 
lysis in respect to all these records will be based on a 
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rigid critical distinction between the epoch of primeval 
aboriginal existence, and their later more complete his- 
torical development. 

The full verification of the results of this analysis 
must be sought in that portion of our inquiry which is 
necessarily reserved for the fifth book. What we 
are here about to offer must — like our previous ob- 
servation—be considered rather as a mere practical 
exposition of the system, than as an attempt to esta- 
blish it on any firm philosophical basis. 


A. 


HISTORY OF RESEARCH INTO THE EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE 
— ITS FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES —AND METHOD OF 
ANALYSIS. 


Tuere is palpable proof that the Old Egyptian language, 
in so far as yet known or investigated, was in its 
essential element a legacy, inherited by Menes and his 
empire, from their forefathers. We possess monuments 
from the 2nd down to the 12th Dynasty (the last 
but one of the Old Empire), and in particular of the 
4th, 6th, and 12th. In all these we find the same 
language and writing, differing in but a few slight 
details of grammar and construction from those of the 
New Empire, especially during its two first and most 
celebrated Dynasties, the 18th and 19th. To elucidate 
these remains of the primeval times is the object of our 
present section. 

The identity of the more ancient and more recent 
Egyptian language was unanimously admitted by the 
Fathers of the Church. But Josephus had also pre- 
viously remarked the difference between the “ Sacred 
Dialect” and the ordinary language. All sacred lan- 
guage is, however, essentially nothing but an earlier 
stage of the popular dialect, preserved by means of the 
sacred books. Such are the Hebrew as contrasted 
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with the so-called Chaldee — the old Hellenic in the 
Greek Church, with modern Greek—the Latin with 
the Romanic, and the ancient with the modern Scla- 
vonic languages. It does not indeed follow that the 
more modern idiom is everywhere the immediate 
offspring of the sacred language: the true connexion 
between the two is most conspicuously exemplified in 
the Romanic and Sclavonic. The “common dialect” 
of the Egyptians therefore is not necessarily the imme- 
diate descendant of the sacred language of this nation: 
yet the distinction between them may be merely dia- 
lectical, for we meet with no trace of any further 
subdivision of national interests than that between 
Upper and Lower Egypt. The conclusion, therefore, 
is, that the dialect of the Christian Egyptians, or Copts, 
is but the younger branch of the Egyptian language, 
the latest form of the popular dialect, although, from 
the age of the Ptolemies downwards, mixed with Greek 
words and forms, and, since the third or fourth century, 
written with an alphabet, containing only five old 
Egyptian, in addition to the twenty-four principal 
Greek letters. This was the view entertained by the 
more distinguished men of letters who at the period of 
the revival of learning devoted any attention to Egyptian 
antiquity. The German Jesuit, Athanasius Kircher, 
was, however, the first who by the publication of his 
Prodromus Atgyptiacus at Rome, in the year 1636, and 
of the Lingua Hgyptiaca restituta in 1643, gained the 
credit of compiling a vocabulary, however defective 
and inaccurate, of the Coptic language. In this 
compilation he availed himself of the Coptic and Arabic 
dictionaries of Semnudi, and of an Arabo-Coptic gram- 
mar and a few Coptic texts, which Pietro della Valle 
had brought to Rome, together with the collections of 
Peiresc. But his fallacious interpretation of the in- 


189 Upon this and what follows, see the admirable disquisition of 
Etienne Quatremére, Recherches critiques et historiques sur la langue 
et la literature de Egypte, Paris, 1808, p. 48. 
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scriptions on the Obelisks led him, not only to assign 
erroneous meanings to Coptic words, but also to intro- 
duce words, which no one knew so well as himself to 
be purely fictitious. Salmasius turned these labours 
to ingenious account in explaining several Egyptian 
words, which had been transmitted by the ancients. 
Although there were in Europe, especially at Rome 
and Paris, MSS. of the old and valuable Coptic version 
of the New Testament, and though there were always 
Coptic priests resident at Rome, yet no school of Coptic 
philology was instituted till the beginning of the 18th 
century. This merit belongs to Prussian theologians. 
The founder was David Wilkins, who published the 
New Testament at Oxford (1716), and the Pentateuch 
(1730). He instructed Jablonski, and furnished La 
Croze, a Protestant clergyman, with his copies of 
Coptic books. The latter compiled a Coptic dictionary, 
but never succeeded in publishing it. The MS. was 
sent to Leyden. Here Scholtz, a preacher of Berlin, 
had it copied by Woide, a Pole by birth, and the 
minister of the German Chapel Royal at St. James's. 
Woide subsequently applied himself with great success 
to farther researches under the patronage of George III., 
and in 1775 published La Croze’s dictionary in a much 
improved shape. His edition of the fragments of the 
Theban translation of the New Testament (Oxford, 1799) 
gave us the first authentic acquaintance with that dialect. 

Among the professors of this school Jablonski was 
the most successful in applying the Coptic language to 
the interpretation of Egyptian names.!® His explana- 
tion of all the existing names of Egyptian Gods and 
Kings, and of other words in the ancient language, 
accomplished all that was then possible. But although 
the Coptic in its national elements adheres even more 
closely to the Old Egyptian than the modern Greek to 


190 Pauli Ern. Jablonskii Opuscula, ed. T. G. Water. Lugd. Batav. 
1804. 3 vols. 8vo. 
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the Hellenic, still any attempt to explain Egyptian 
words by the Coptic would be less successful, than to 
decipher Homer by the aid of popular ballads in modern 
Greek. Even a vocabulary of the ancient tongue, 
unillustrated by hieroglyphic texts, would, as will be 
seen in the sequel, give a very unsatisfactory idea of 
the words. Add to this, that the Coptic language 
employs both in composition and flexion a number 
of particles which do not exist in the Egyptian, and 
prefixes both article and personal pronouns to the 
commencement of nouns and verbs, whereas the old 
language appends them at the close. We cannot be 
surprised therefore that the greater part of these in- 
terpretations should now have turned out fallacious. 

Among the contemporaries of this school, we must not 
forget the Coptic priest, Tuki, settled at Rome, where 
he published the Psalter in 1744, and a Coptic grammar, 
translated from the Arabic, in 1778. 

The first comprehensive scheme for the publication of 
Coptic manuscripts was that set on foot by the Danish 
philologer and antiquary, Zöega,at Rome, where the trea- 
sures of the Vatican library, and especially the collec- 
tions of Cardinal Borgia, offered a rich mine for the study 
of thelanguage. This undertaking was dictated by that 
zeal for Egyptian archzological research to which his 
Coptic collections, and profoundly learned work on the 
Roman obelisks (1792), bear so noble a testimony. 
Since that time the knowledge of the Coptic language 
has been materially advanced by means of the dic- 
tionaries (1835) and grammars (1830-1841) of Tattam 
and Peyron, especially those of the last-mentioned ac- 
complished critic.!?! The discovery made within the last 
few years—chiefly through the efforts of Tattam and 
the protestant missionary, Lieder, at Cairo—of the whole 
of the Old Testament, excepting the books of Samuel 


191 Parthey’s Vocabulary (1844) is most useful as a handbook. 
VOL. I. T 
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and Kings (which have not yet been brought to light), 
holds outthe hopes of a speedy addition to, and cor- 
rection of, the Coptic vocabulary. The two introductory 
volumes to Schwartze’s great Egyptian work’! consist, 
besides the history of Egyptian philological science down 
to Champollion’s death, chiefly of researches into the 
Coptic; and his critical editions of the Psalter and 
Gospels, form an important epoch in the study of that 
language. [He also published the Pistis Sophia, in 1851. 
Other Coptic texts, as the Book of Job in 1846, the 
greater prophets in 1852, and minor prophets in 1836, 
have been published by Archdeacon Tattam. There is 
the Book of Daniel, by Bardelli, 1849. ] 

In respect, however, to the genuine Old Egyptian 
dialect, as distinct from the Coptic, the discovery of the 
hieroglyphic art, to which our attention will be turned 
in the following section, was a preliminary step, indispen- 
sable to any sound system of further research. It may 
also be remarked that the success of any such system 
depended on the method pursued by Champollion, in 
his analysis of the monuments; and above all, on the 
collation of hieroglyphic texts containing the same sub- 
ject matter, with each other, and with the hieratic MSS. 
It may no doubt naturally appear to many something 
like arguing in a circle, to talk of discovering a language 
to a certain extent unknown, by means of a written 
character the knowledge of which is completely lost, 
and which, as soon as we advance beyond certain 
names of Kings, is itself dependent for its own confirma- 
tion and completion on the very language which it is 
to be the means of restoring. But the genius of Cham- 
pollion cut this circle in twain by means of two argu- 
ments, of which he availed himself with extraordinary 


192 M. G. Schwartze, Ancient Egypt, or the Language, History, 
Religion, and Constitution of Ancient Egypt. First part: Exposi- 
tion of the principal systems of deciphering the three ancient Egyp- 
tian characters. (Theil I. vi. 2. Abth.) 4° Leipz. 1843. Barth. 
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ability. . First, he maintained, and in general with great 
justice, that the Egyptian roots and forms are preserved 
in the Coptic. He next—as a substitute for bilinguar 
inscriptions, of which the Rosetta stone and the 
Turin Stele still remained the only examples—endea- 
voured to extract materials for the restoration of the 
language itself from the Funereal Papyri, which 
are written partly in pure hieroglyphics, partly 
in the character of the hieratic books. For in- 
stance, a3 a word may be written by its own type 
or symbol, as well as by that of its sound, i.e., of its 
syllables and letters ; and as again there are different 
signs for almost every sound, all that is here requisite 
is to compare the various ways of writing one and the 
same word. The Phonetic sign gives the word—the 
symbolic generally represents the object expressed by 
the word, and therefore gives its meaning. If this be 
once ascertained, it becomes probable at least, that any 
other Phonetic group, written by the side of the same 
symbolic character, although all the signs may not be 
known, expresses the same word. Now the monuments 
offer various opportunities of making these comparisons; 
for they frequently present — especially in the tombs 
of the 12th Dynasty at Benihassan — exact pictures of 
the objects indicated by the annexed Phonetic signs — 
as beasts, plants, and the like. Thus we obtain alter- 
nately figure for sound, and sound for figure. In such 
cases the Coptic, as a general rule, faithfully retains 
that sound for the same object, or at least gives the root, 
from which its meaning can easily be explained. This 
is a fact of which any one may now convince himself 
without difficulty. To the above may be added two 
other singularly favourable circumstances. Among the 
Egyptian characters there are, as we shall see in the 
sequel, a number of generic, or determinative signs, 
indicating that a word written either phonetically or 
symbolically, denotes an animal, a plant, a metal, mineral, 
T 2 
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&c.; or defines a particular mode of acting or being— 
such as transitive verbs —or actions, whether violent 
or gentle, or such as are connected with speaking, 
lighting, burning, and the like. By means of these 
signs also, collated with the Coptic word of correspond- 
ing signification, and with the kindred phonetic or 
symbolic characters, the sense can very often be deter- 
mined with positive certainty. Lastly, the monuments 
of all kinds contain numerous recurring formulas, 
expressed sometimes in direct or picture hieroglyphics, 
sometimes symbolically, sometimes phonetically. In 
one place the sense is clear where the word is wanting 
—in another the word is ascertained, but the sense 
remains unknown. Here the Coptic is doubtless often 
of great assistance. But certainty can only be obtained 
by establishing the identity of several passages already 
understood in which one of the unknown qualities 
occurs. Such were the aids supplied by the monuments. 
But Champollion soon perceived that the papyri, 
found in so many tombs written in hieroglyphic or 
hieratic characters, and containing a representation of 
funeral processions and judgments of the dead, are 
more or less complete MSS. of the same “ Book of the 
Dead ” already described in our first section among the 
sacred books of the Egyptians. A fac-simile of one of 
these was given in the “Description de l’Egypte.” 
Champollion found the most complete of all in the 
museum at Turin, and from that moment made this 
invaluable record the basis of his philological studies. 
This was his principal guide to the discovery both of 
the Egyptian language and its written character. The 
important results of this series of acute and intelligent 
researches were given to the public in his Egyptian 
grammar, in 1841, five years after hisown death. About 
three hundred words of the ancient Egyptian language 
are there interpreted after the above method, and a 
considerably larger number are contained in his Egyp- 
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tian dictionary, which appeared complete in 1844. The 
discovery of every single one of these implies long and 
laborious research, guided by a happy spirit of divina- 
tion and combination; and the history of each would 
require a separate treatise. 

Four Italians, Rosellini, Salvolini, Ungarelli, and Mi- 
gliarini; two Germans, Lepsius and Meyer ; and English 
scholars, William Osburn, Tomlinson, the Bishop of 
Gibraltar, Dr. Hincks, and S. Birch, [to whom may be 
added the French Egyptologists Chabas, De Rouge and 
Devéria,and Horrack and Mariette; the German Brugsch 
Laut, and the English Goodwin and Heath,] have fol- 
lowed the great master in this toilsome but indispensable 
course of investigation. Ippolito Rosellini’s philo- 
logical labours upon the Egyptian language are dis- 
persed throughout, the text of his great work, of which 
we shall often have occasion to speak, and they exhibit 
ingenious criticism. As regards Salvolini and Lepsius, 
the relation in which they stand to each other, to 
Champollion, and to science, will be more fully illus- 
trated below, in our history of hieroglyphical discovery. 
Salvolini’s interpretation of the Ramses-Papyrus and 
of the hieroglyphical inscription on the Rosetta stone 
(1835 and 1836) would, however, here demand a more 
immediate notice, as being the first attempt at the phi- 
lological treatment of an Egyptian record, were it not 
clear that little of it belongs to himself, and that all the 
rest was pirated by him from his master’s papers. The 
first scientific analysis of the language is contained in 
Richard Lepsius’s letter to Rosellini (Annals of the 
Roman Archeological Institute, 1837), which, besides 
rectifying certain grammatical errors that pervade the 
system of Champollion, supplies additional interpreta- 
tions of important Egyptian roots and words. In order 
that the method adopted by himself for the progressive 
restoration of the old sacred language might be acces- 
sible to all, he published in 1842 (as already remarked 
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in treating of the sacred books), immediately before 
his departure for Egypt, under the same royal auspices 
to which science is indebted for his journey, the “ Book 
of the Dead,” from the Papyrus at Turin. His recent 
return to Europe encourages us to hope from him a 
critical collation of other transcripts of the same work, 
of some sections of which he possesses as many as 
eighteen texts. This would complete our knowledge 
of one principal portion of the instruments with which 
he has worked in so methodical and scrupulous a man- 
ner, and with such complete success. The basis, how- 
ever, of all further successful investigation into the 
ancient Egyptian language has been already laid by his 
printed edition of the Turin MS. of the “ Book of the 
Dead.” As regards the second main class of authori- 
ties, the monuments, Rosellini’s work contains the most 
copious and authentic materials for the student, while 
his interpretations afford him a welcome assistance and 
support in the further prosecution of his own researches. 
[To these must be added the Monuments of Egypt, 
Denkmaeler, published by Lepsius, in 12 volumes 
folio; the Monuments of Prisse, the Select Papyri of the 
British Museum, published by the Trustees; the Monu- 
ments and Papyri of Leyden, published by Dr. Lee- 
mans, and the Harris, Prisse, and Rhind Papyri. } 

For the publication and illustration of the monuments 
contained in the British Museum, and for the deciphering 
and interpretation of the hieroglyphical signs, our valued 
friend, Samuel Birch, has made himself a conspicuous 
name by his Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities, mytholo- 
gical and historical, from the British Museum, and by 
' several dissertations on important and difficult points of 
Egyptian philology.* The method of his investigation 


* Gallery of Antiquities, selected from the British Museum. 
Part I. Mythological, 1842: Part II. Historical Illustrations, 1844. 
Observations on the Canon of Egyptian Kings at Turin (Transact. 
of R. S. L., 1843). 
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in those publications, and in what he has contributed to 
this work, is that first designed and followed by Cham- 
pollion. As to deeper linguistic researches into the origin 
and formation of Egyptian roots, an eminent German 
scholar, Dr. Charles Meyer, proposed in 1841 a plan 
for a grammar of the Egyptian language and character, 
in an elaborate review of Champollion’s grammar, and 
Lepsius’s letter to Rosellini.!®® It is to be hoped that 
this able and learned philologer will publish in an inde- 
pendent work the substance of those essays, and of his 
Celtic researches, all of which have already—although 
containing some hazardous etymologies—thrown such 
surprising light on the most important and obscure points 
of general philology, and exhibit, indeed, the highest 
efforts of linguistic philosophy. 

After what has been said, our readers can hardly be 
at a loss as to the method which we ourselves consider 
best calculated to promote the historical development 
of the ancient dialect, or effectually to forward the 
general prospects of Egyptian philology. A knowledge 
of the Coptic language is indispensable ; and here 
Schwartze has opened a new path by connecting the 
study of that language with the results of German 
philology, in its widest extent. We do not hesitate 
even to assert that all hope of any considerable pro- 
gress beyond what Champollion has effected, and his 
four successors supplied and amended, depends even 
more essentially than ever upon the study of the Old 
Egyptian being associated with an equally profound 
investigation of the Coptic dialect. There are inscrip- 
tions, such as those on the obelisks, and whole pages 
in the * Book of the Dead,” which can now be read and 
explained, as regards their substance at least; as can 
also the greater part of the hieroglyphic inscription on 

193 Gelehrte Anzeigen der königlichen Bayerischen Akademie der 


Wissenschaften. 1841. First article, No. 66—71. Second article, 
No. 238—245. 
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the Rosetta stone by the assistance of the Greek texts. 
Champollion, in fact, made out the essential import of 
both the Egyptian texts before his visit to Egypt. Still 
we confidently maintain that no man living is compe- 
tent to read and explain the whole of any one section of 
the “ Book of the Dead,” far less one of the historical 
Papyri. The indispensable condition of any further 
proficiency is now a practical knowledge of the Coptic. 
By it alone the unintelligible words can be guessed in 
so far as may be necessary to assist ulterior comparative 
researches into the Egyptian itself. For of about 900 
signs, phonetic or symbolical, comprised in the entire 
hieroglyphic table, the value of about 700 has been as- 
certained. Our principal task, therefore, is to understand 
those groups which are already legible. A thorough 
critical knowledge of Coptic cannot be too highly rated 
as a means of overcoming this difficulty; and in fur- 
therance of this object, it were most important to obtain 
and accurately transcribe its true pronunciation from 
the lips of the few Coptic priests among whom it has 
been traditionally preserved. But the most important 
object of all is the completion of the Coptic vocabulary. 
Coptic philology, however, can, under present circum- 
stances, avail but little towards forwarding Egyptian 
archeological science, unless the latter be itself cul- 
tivated on the plan indicated above, as pursued by 
Champollion — by the aid, namely, of the monuments 
and native records. This element of the inquiry has 
hitherto been totally neglected by German scholars, 
with the single exception of Lepsius. This may be at- 
tributed in some measure to the fact that until the 
recent additions to their stores no German collections, 
not even that of the Berlin Museum, supplied the 
materials which the French, English, and Italian 
student finds in Paris and London, Turin and Rome. 
But Lepsius’s “ Book of the Dead” has opened up to 
all a rich mine of research, and it is now merely 
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requisite to pursue the same course with judgment and 
ability, in order to disinter the treasure which has been 
exposed to view. It would be vain to expect more 
from the deciphering of the Demotic inscriptions 
than has been indicated above as derivable from the 
Coptic. The language is the same in both cases, the 
common provincial idiom of Memphis, and it is, if 
possible, more important to understand the sounds and 
character, the vocabulary and accidence of the Coptic, 
than of the other. Its bilinguar records, and the 
Leyden Glosses, the publication of which we owe to the 
industry of Leemans, have also been hitherto far from 
sufficiently studied. It would however be unreasonable 
to neglect on their account the main object, the Old 
Egyptian records; or so much as to expect to discover 
in them the key to the study of hieroglyphics. On the 
contrary, the primitive language, while alone of any 
real importance in universal history, is at the same 
time the key to all nearer insight into either the 
Coptic, or the lower dialects of Egypt in general. Such 
is our conviction as to the method to be pursued in 
following out this department of research. 

Still less room can there be for doubt as to the mode 
of treating our present subject. Its aim is strictly his- 
torical. Words, and the signs of language, are to us in 
the primeval time, what the names and reigns of Kings 
aré in history properly so called—facts, the right under- 
standing of which depends upon their capability of 
chronological arrangement. 

We shall therefore endeavour in the first place to 
establish a just relation between what we already know 
of the Old Egyptian vocabulary and grammar, and that 
portion of it which is still undiscovered. We shall 
next examine the individual elements of the language 
‘and its pronunciation, and from thence pass on to the 
formation of the roots. A general synopsis of those 
already deciphered from the monuments of the Old 
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Empire will be subjoined by way of appendix at the 
close of this book. We shall here be content with 
laying before the reader the elementary forms and 
flexions which have been as yet authentically disco- 
vered, in order, at this important stage of its develop- 
ment, to exhibit language as an historical record, as in 
fact the earliest genuine record of the human race. 


B. 


PRONUNCIATION AND ETYMOLOGY OF THE EGYPTIAN 
LANGUAGE, 


I. THE EXTENT AND PRIMITIVE ELEMENTS OF THE VOCABULARY. 


In order to convey a general idea of the discoveries 
made in this language, it may suffice to remark that 
the words hitherto deciphered are principally inde- 
pendent roots, and can, for the most part, be traced 
unaltered in the modern Egyptian, where the whole 
number of words amounts to about 900. This does 
not include such roots, or remains of roots, as may 
be called formative, or grammatical terms, pronouns, 
prepositions, adjectives, numerals, conjunctions, and 
interjections. We are acquainted with about fifty 
such roots, and from their frequent recurrence, it is 
not probable that the language of the earlier periods so 
the empire possessed more. It seems rather to be one, 
of its peculiarities, that it contains fewer of these than 
the modern Egyptian, and that its particles also are 
more simple ; a fact which every philologer knows to 
depend on a pervading law in the formation of lan- 
guage. But as regards those more general or funda- 
mental roots, several not now extant in the ancient 
vocabulary, but which are found in the Coptic books, 
clearly belong to the later or latest epoch of formation, 
and seem to have been modifications, whether in the 
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way of extension, contraction, or abbreviation, of the 
Old Egyptian forms. Upon the whole, it is probable 
that in the reign of Menes and the Tuthmöses, the 
language possessed about the same number of roots as 
the Coptic. In the latter dialect some were lost, 
while new forms were produced by the method above 
indicated. But of compound words there were cer- 
tainly many more in Coptic than in the ancient 
Egyptian. 

To those whose ideas of human speech have been 
formed by reference to more recent models— to the 
classical Greek, for example, or modern European 
dialects, the above details will convey no very favourable 
impression of the language of ancient Egypt. But we 
may remind such persons that the language of the 
Sacred Books of the Old Testament does not contain at 
most above 1200 roots, the auxiliary forms included. It 
must certainly be taken into account too, at the same 
time, that the Hebrew, like all Aramaic languages, pos- 
sesses a much greater number of forms for flexion or 
composition, and therefore more derivative words, than 
the Egyptian. It is one of the most important properties 
of the latter language, that those words which we term 
roots, and which express a verb, are at the same time 
without any change nouns, and indeed substantives 
as well as adjectives. Thus any (anech) signifies: to 
live, life, alive, a living being. 

It results from this, that it must be a characteristic 
of the language to contain comparatively few words. 
The same is evident when we compare the individual 
roots with each other. For instance, we find a root 
which, according to the Egyptian phonetic signs, is one 
and the same, admitting of three, four, or more funda- 
mentally different meanings independent of each other. 
Thus men (written mn) is to found (founder, building), 
to suckle, a swallow, the fore-arm or shin; and so in 
many other instances. The Coptic mode of writing 
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such words indicates how they are to be distinguished 
in pronunciation by different modifications of the 
subsidiary vowel. Thus mn in Coptic is pronounced 
in the first sense man, men—in the second moni— 
in the third benni—in the fourth it is no longer extant. 

In the case of many of these homophone roots, one 
might be tempted to conjecture that there was a slight 
difference in the pronunciation of the signs, which pass 
for being homophone in the Egyptian alphabet. In 
Coptic there are really three sounds for the & of the old 
language (k, “j, and ‘s); and of these the second, 
(Djandja) arose out of the general sign for & (a cup 
with a handle), the third (Tsima) out of the special 
syllabic sign with which, among other words, Khemi, 
Egypt, is written. On the other hand, the pure 
Egyptian k is expressed by the corresponding Greek 
element. But the Egyptian character has several signs 
for k, as well as for most of the other letters: the a, 
for example, from one of which (the Eagle), the Coptic 
sign for h (hori) is derived, as Lepsius has shown. We 
may venture, however, to assume, since the new light 
thrown by him on the subject, that the 34 signs, to 
which he reduced the alphabet, were really invented 
to designate but 15 sounds, occurring as they do 
alternately on contemporary monuments. Judging 
therefore from these monuments, the old language 
would seem really to have possessed no more than 15 
sounds. 

A right understanding, however, of the roots of lan- 
guage can only be acquired by analysis of the language 
itself, and a clear insight into its original elements. 

In passing on to this important head of our subject 
we shall offer in the first place a synopsis of those 15 
sounds. According to the usual division they stand in 
the following order— 

4 pure aspirates : a ui h 


194 Lepsius, Lettre Pl. B. I. 
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3 liquids: mn yr 
2 sibilants: s & (skh) 


8 labials: ‘b (Frenchv) f p 
6 mutes: | 2 palatals: k x (ch) 
1 lingual: t 
Meyer’s arrangement (see above, page 279) gives the 
following tabular result— 











© Ru: us 
La, Labial Eh: ee | #2 
gq mo t : ad a 
23 a” | ae 
Aspirates and primitive 
vowels - - ü i - h 
Explosive sounds (real con- 
sonants) - - p t k - 
Nasal sounds - - - - m n - - 
— 
vocal sound 
Gliding sounds - - - - | b(v) f | 5% - x 
Tremulous sounds - + - - r - - 


As regards the quality and value of the individual 
sounds, it is first of all to be remarked, that, of the 
three primary vowels, a and u at least seem originally 
to have had a double sound, which is now lost. For of 
the three signs of the a (the arm, the eagle, and the 
reed), the last only is changed to Ah: it had, therefore, 
probably, a more marked aspiration than the other two. 
The reed also is always a prefix in words, such as atef 
(father)—for etef, tef; anek (I, pron.)—for nek, enek; 
amn (Ammon )—for mn, emen.'® In the same way, the 
noose, which is rare on the old monuments, seems to 
have had a peculiar sound, as u, for it is never used 
instead of the general sign of u.!® All the three 
original vowels, moreover, are radical sounds, that is, 
independent, self-subsistent, and really imitative sounds. 

The 6 is so strongly aspirated that it is frequently 


195 Lepsius, Lettre, p. 57. N. 67. 
196 Ibid. p. 46. N. 5l. It was anciently the syllable wa, or wa. 
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changed to u, and the Greeks often render it by m. 
We shall recur to this point hereafter. The, too, must 
have been strongly aspirated, particularly in the living 
language, for the three sounds above specified all cor- 
respond to it in Coptic, the last of which now appears 
asa strong sibilant—sibilants in all languages being 
more frequently the result of aspirated than of non- 
aspirated consonants. In French, for instance, cher, 
pronounced share, originated in the Teutonic pronun- 
ciation of charo (kharo), instead of caro. The r sound 
appears to have fluctuated between the German r and /: 
in foreign words it is used to express / as well asr. 
In the Coptic it is, by way of exception, sometimes 
expressed by the latter, but still without any original 
difference—either ascertained or probable—from the 
old signs. In the popular dialect it is apt, above all 
other consonants, to be dropped or suppressed at the 
end of the word; while the s sound is always retained 
—frequently strengthened into the Tsima. 

Each of these fifteen sounds is capable of forming an 
essentially independent word. Let us first consider 
the three vowels. The consonants must naturally have 
always possessed a certain power of vocal enunciation. 
Some valuable hints have been thrown out by Lepsius, 
and still further by Meyer, as to the sound more essen- 
tially proper to each of the different consonants. But 
we have roots, which regularly consist of only one 
such consonant; for example, A, that is, he, to strike. 
Sometimes we meet with a double form: the one simple, 
where the indeterminate inherent vowel (which may 
be expressed by e, and considered equivalent to the 
Hebrew Shiva) is understood ; the other amplified, 
where one of those three vowels preceded or followed it. 
In the latter, however, we have a simple and therefore 
very primitive instance of the formation of roots with 
two sounds from those with one, as first suggested by 
Meyer in the article before quoted. 
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Somewhat parallel is the contraction of two vowels 
into a single diphthong—au, as apparently éxemplified 
in the Coptic dé—for 00; although, by reference to the 
general analogy of language, such contractions belong 
to a later period. The French au, for example (for 
al), is the more recent form; and in the same way, 
in the Latin, focillum is the derivative of faux. 

In this manner originates not the pure syllable, for 
that lies in the roots, which are expressed by one of 
the fifteen letters, but the impure or compound syllable. 
And here we become sensible of the necessity of some 
nearer insight into the principles upon which the 
ancient Egyptians imparted vocal power to their 
consonants. They were at liberty to pronounce the 
written auxiliary sound before or after the consonant: 
n, might be sounded either as en or ne. We will call 
the former the initial, the latter the terminal sound. 
Judging from the invariable practice of the Coptic 
orthography, the latter was the rule: the vowel only 
precedes in the case of a few prepositions (as m, n, 7); 
but even in those the more complete form (am, an) is 
frequently found. The s appears to have formed a 
familiar prefix of certain sounds, of the ¢, for example, 
without any sensible intervention of the ‚Shiva, as in 
the case of stem, pronounced by the Greeks stimm, in 
Latin converted into stibium. In the greater number 
of such cases, however, the s may be explained as a 
formative element imparting the power of causative 
action to the root. It is the sign through the agency, 
of which being becomes action, or an action is converted 
into the cause of an action, the stimulus, as it were, 
to the activity of the predicate, by means of which, in 
the parallel case of the Semitic dialects, the conjuga- 
tional forms are produced. In the Indo-Germanic 
languages, on the contrary, the word conjugation denotes 
the modification with reference to time and mode of the 
pure substantive root; & species of conjugation which, 
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in the Semitic languages, was thrown greatly into the 
background, and is, comparatively speaking, extremely 
incomplete. 

In such forms, where an elementary prefix was 
blended with a root into a single word, it may also 
have been accompanied by its initial vowel sound. In 
this way S. men-teti and S. ment-et may have been pro- 
nounced as Ismandes or Osymandyas, and we believe 
that both these forms are in fact representatives of that 
Egyptian name. 

Such are the principles by which we have been 
guided in transcribing Egyptian words, while in other 
respects we adhere to the system adopted by Lepsius 
in the “Book of the Dead.” In transcribing the 
Coptic it has also been our endeavour to adhere as 
closely as possible to the letter. As regards the two 
sibilant aspirates, we have, with this object, prefixed the 
secondary element to the principal letter in smaller 
character* (“j for the djandja, and ‘s for the tsima). 
We may add, that from personal communications made 
to us by the missionary Lieder, who, in conjunction 
with Kruse in Cairo, is engaged in stimulating and 
assisting the unfortunate descendants of the Egyptians 
to the recovery and use of their mother tongue, we are 
led to hope that not only the pronunciation of the Coptic, 
which has survived the knowledge of the language 
more than a century, but that even the language itself, 
may still maintain a wretched existence in some retired 
villages of the Thebaid. Should this turn out to be 
the case, it would certainly be worth while to collect 
and study its remains. The loss of the living tra- 
ditional pronunciation implies a loss of much more 
than what we generally call pronunciation. Lepsius 
in one of his letters has called attention to a circum- 
stance, which may be of considerable importance in 
promoting the restoration of the Egyptian phonetic 


* The Coptic x is nearly represented by the English soft g. 
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system. He remarks that the vowel forming the 
termination of certain polysyllabic Egyptian words, in 
Coptic always forms part of the sound of the first 
syllable. For instance, Abydos, in Coptic Eböt, is 
written hieroglyphically Zbt-u; Anubis, Anp-u; Month 
(Mav6), Mnt-u; Chons (Xovs), Xns-u. Jom, the Coptic 
word for sea, is written in hieroglyphics zuma, where 
the Coptic pronunciation is corroborated by the He- 
brew 16m. Attention is here more especially due to 
the name of the crocodile, which in Coptic is written 
msuh, msooh, but in hieroglyphics sometimes msh, some- 
times mshu, sometimes msuh. Lepsius calls this the only 
instance of a medial vowel hieroglyphically expressed 
in words where the Coptic pronunciation also gives it 
in the middle. He explains this apparent exception by 
supposing that msuh is a compound word, namely, m-suh 
“out of the egg:” the vowel u therefore is not supple- 
mentary, but a radical, just as it is in the primitive word 
suh, egg, in Coptic soöuhe. The real explanation of 
this mode of writing appears to be, that the Egyptians, 
in attempting to express a vowel not in itself radical, 
but merely phonetic, inherent in one or two consonants, 
adopted for that purpose signs which express the 
corresponding radical vowel. This radical vowel, how- 
ever, they regularly throw back to the end of the word, 
to prevent the possibility of its being taken in its 
primitive signification. It may possibly have been the 
case that the inherent vowel, written in this way, was 
pronounced twice; viz., both before and after the con- 
sonant which it accompanies: for instance, Anp-u was 
perhaps pronounced Anu-pu; Mnt-u, Muntu; and so 
on. This supposition we connect with Meyer’s view 
that in each biliteral root, which is the most common 
kind of root in the Egyptian as well as Indo Germanic 
languages, the two radicals were sounded separately, 
forming as it were two syllables. 

The rhythm peculiar to this sort of biliteral root was, 

VOL. I. U 
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according to him, a sort of “rhythmus antispasticus,” 
composed of two arses; and the great point in which 
all the Semitic languages differ from the Egyptian and 
Indo-Germanic languages, in regard to the formation of 
roots, is, that subjecting the mimic tendency of language 
to a mere musical law, these languages amplify the 
biliteral into the triliteral root, in which, according to 
their pronunciation, the arsis represented by the first 
radical is counterbalanced by the two theses represented 
by one of the three radicals. It is true that the Egyp- 
tian admits in many instances a similar amplification, 
but seldom or never without the biliteral coexisting 
with the triliteral root, and representing in consequence 
the more primitive form—the nucleus, as it were, out 
of which the amplified form has grown. Meyer has 
proved this by a series of examples, in which the 
amplifying letter is inserted sometimes at the beginning, 
sometimes in the middle, and sometimes at the end. 
For instance: nk, a-nk, “I;” At and Atr, a “ horse.” 

This forms one of the most important peculiarities of 
the Egyptian language, as enabling the etymologist to 
analyse the three elements thus united into one signifi- 
cative articulation or gesture of language, and in many 
cases to trace the process by which even the two become 
combined, in order to express by their union more 
clearly and emphatically the same idea which they had 
already expressed in their single state. 

Another form of adding to the root is reduplication, 
as in the Semitic and other languages; e. g. apep, to 
elevate, from ap; petpet, to shoot, from pet; papa, to 
nurse, from pa. . 

Having thus obtained an insight into the peculiar 
features of the Egyptian language, we can the more 
confidently reject the old erroneous theory as to the 
formation of Coptic roots, by mere mechanical aggluti- 
nation, a system adopted in the first instance by the 
Copts themselves, and, on their authority, by European 
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etymologists, not excepting Jablonski, Zoega, and De 
Rossi, and even sometimes Schwartze. 

This brings us to the question of the power of the 
individual sounds. Every letter, whether vowel or 
consonant, may be emitted with a less or greater 
quantity of air. Applied to the consonants, this different 
gradation of breathing produces what is called the dis- 
tinction of tenues (p, k, t), i. e. slender, weak consonants; 
medie (b, g, d), or consonants requiring a medial 
quantity of air for their articulation; and aspirate 
(ph, kh, th), or strong consonants. When applied to 
vowels, this difference produces the distinctiofi of short, 
medial, and long vowels. The so-called different tones 
of the Chinese seem to indicate the combination of these 
two kinds of quantities, 1. e. of consonants and vowels. 
Meyer was the first to correct the error committed by 
modern grammarians in confounding the terms tenues, 
medie, and aspirate, with those of surd, vocal, and gut- 
tural; and to point out that both tenues and medie 
may, as well by reference to the nature of sounds, as to 
the explanations given by the old Greek grammarians, 
be either surd (p, k, t), vocal (b, g, d), or guttural (ph, 
kh, th, and bh, gh, dh). It is a peculiarity of the 
Egyptian language (shared by it as far as we know only 
with the Etruscan) that it does not possess any vocal 
mutes, but expresses the three different degrees of weak, 
middle, and strong quantities only by the surd form— 
the three mutes (p, k, t), or, as is perhaps more probable, 
ph, kh, th, representing indiscriminately in some words 
tenues, in others media, and again in others aspirate. 
The sign rendered in the Coptic alphabet by the Greek 
B appears not to have represented (like the English b) 
the vocal form of the explosive consonant p, but (like 
the English v) that of the gliding consonant f. The 
Egyptian sign for A differs from the Greek in not indi- 
cating, like it, a mere guttural modification of a vowel 
or consonant, but an independent sound, which, when 

v2 
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written after one of the mutes, was separated from it 
in pronunciation by its inherent vowel; for instance, 
th or thu was pronounced tuh, Tao, tah, straw. 

We have deferred to the fifth book the historical com- 
parison of languages, merely intending on the present 
occasion to give some general facts relative to the 
primitive formation and writing of roots. In doing 
this, we have derived invaluable assistance from 
Schwartze’s Introduction. He has analysed and ex- 
plained the comparative survey made by Rossi and 
Coppe of Coptic, Hebrew, and Arabic words, adding at 
the same time the corresponding Indo-Germanic roots. 
We have, however, no settled criterion by which to 
institute any philological comparison with the Coptic, 
as long as we are not cognisant of the old Egyptian 
mode of writing, and the original signification of words 
in that language. Schwartze has never taken these 
into consideration. The number of the Egyptian roots, 
indeed, with which we are acquainted, is not as yet 
sufficient to enable us to make them the basis of a 
thorough investigation of comparative philology. To 
do this will require at least ten more years of European 
research—an indeterminate period, indeed, unless far 
more time and talent be dedicated to the subject than 
heretofore, and unless every branch of it be studied 
without interruption upon some clear and well regulated 
system. Weare, as yet, very far from having reached 
the point where the delicate file of a criticism like 
Grimm’s may be applied with success to the Egyptian 
language. The first thing to be done is to chisel it out 
in the rough. 

The plan we have pursued in the Appendix, a sort 
of historical narrative of the process the language under- 
went during the epoch of its formation, is as follows. 

We exclude everything which we do not find proved 
to demonstration by the monuments and records before 
the Ptolemies: and we have marked with asterisks what 
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occurs in those of the Old Empire to which we have 
access, that is, those of the first twelve Dynasties. We 
are indebted for the completeness of these Lists to the 
researches of our friend Mr. Birch. 

The order of the fifteen sounds of the Egyptian 
alphabet is as follows: 


& 
u, b 
1, h 
3, k, x (ch), x (skhi). 
f, P; t 
m, n, r. 
C. 


ACCIDENCE AND ETYMOLOGY OF THE EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION: A SKETCH OF THE FORMATIVE ROOTS AND 
FLEXIONS. 


In the Egyptian, as well as other languages, there 
seem to be two classes of words, one comprehending 
all those which express the representation of phenomena 
and objects considered independently, without any 
reference either to each other or to the speaker—such 
as nouns, adjectives, and verbs—the other, comprising 
those words which represent certain general ideas of 
place, time, gender, number, relation and gradation; 
ideas, some or all of which are generally found blended 
with those of words belonging to the first class, as pro- 
nouns, personal and correlative (indefinite, definite, in- 
terrogative, and relative), the verbs substantive, or 
more properly (verbum absolutum) numerals, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions, and particles or formative 
adverbs in general. The name ‘formative’ we may 
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give to the second class of words in reference to their 
indicating that sort of modification, by which the mat- 
ter of the idea expressed by one of the non-formative 
words is determined to belong to certain categories or 
logical forms of the human mind. Hence we obtain 
the following tabular result: 


FORMATIVE Roots. 
1. Space. 2. Time. 3. Gender. 4. Number. 5. Gradation. 


| | | | | 
Adverbs of Adverbs of Article Numerals Adverbs 


place. time. and and and 
Pronouns, Verb. absol. Gender Numeral endings 
indef.demonstr. and Tense endings. endings. of 
person. and endings. Comparison. 
possess. 
Terminations 
of the Nom. 
_ and Accus. 
cases. 
6. Relation. 
—— 
a. Relation between the objects b. Relation between objects 
themselves, and the speakers, 
Prepositions and endings of Conjunctions and endings 
oblique cases, of words and of the 
Auxiliary verbs and end- Vocative —interrogative, 
ings, marking the voices. and relative Pronouns. 


The interjections which are not comprehended in the 
preceding table are words in which the representation 
of a phenomenon is not retained as an idea, but as a 
sensation. 

Several modern philologers, since Horne Tooke, have 
recognised in those formative roots nouns and verbs 
which are lost. Similar forms have also been proved 
to exist in several languages, so far at least that it 
seemed reasonable to suppose that this was the origin of 
those particles for which no derivation is known. As 
for the philological discussion of this fact, Fürst’s 
Chaldee grammar, and his gigantic work, the Hebrew- 
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Chaldee Bible Concordance, form an epoch. It must be 
reserved for the fifth book to show that this phenomenon 
is the necessary consequence of a natural law of 
language. There also we hope to establish the fact 
that, of all languages, the Egyptian is that by which the 
gradual origin of the formative roots, out of words of 
the first class, may be most clearly traced, and to refute 
the hollow theory which assigns to those roots a mere 
mechanical origin. In the meantime we would refer 
our readers to Benfey’s work, which contains a com- 
parison of the Coptic forms with those of the Semitic 
languages — an incomplete one, however, inasmuch as 
it pays no attention to the forms of the Old Egyptian. 
A comparison of them would have prevented him from 
falling into various errors, and have been a brilliant 
confirmation of many of the conjectures of the acute 
author. Here we only intend to notice how important 
the Egyptian language is in clearly demonstrating what 
even the Sanscrit in most cases only enables us to infer 
by induction. 

In the following illustrations we exclude those flexions 
for which there is no authority except in the times of 
the Ptolemies and Romans. We have acted on this 
principle in the selection of our examples from Cham- 
pollion’s grammar.* 


A. PERSONAL NOUNS OR PRONOUNS. 


J. Personal Pronouns as independent words, preceding 
noun or verb. 


J anek, or anuk, enek, nek, or nuk, (Copt. anok, anak, anog), Hebr. 


anoyi. 

Thou (masc.) entek (htok, htak, ntk, hthok), Chaldee, 
anteh (i.e. an-teh). 

Thou (fem.) enta (Mo... 200. htho). 


*[ A more complete grammar with the hieroglyphic examples will 
be found in the 5th volume ; the present grammar is only for pur- 
poses of comparative philology.—S.B. | 
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He entuf (Atof, htaf, hthof) Heb. hu. hr. 
She entus, entes (htos, Atas, Athos). 
We (not discovered yet) (anon, anan, anh), necessarily 
anun, anen, Heb. anahnu.!97 
Ye emtuten (?) htöten, htaten, hteten, hthöten), 
entuten Heb. masc. atem. fem. aten. 
They entesen 
sen (dtof, Atau, hthöu). 
II. Personal Pronoun as Affiz, added to noun or verb. 
I, me a,u (nai, nei, nu) Heb. i. 
Thou, thee masc. ek, fem. et (nak, nék, ne) Heb. «a, x. 
He, it, him ef, u(?) su, se (naf, néf) Heb. o (v), comp. 
seb, su (this).!% 
She, her es (nas, nés) Heb. ha. 
We, us en (nan, nén) Heb. nu. 
You ten (néten, netén, néth, t&utä, ténu, thénu) 
Heb. masc. tem, fem. ten. 
They, them sen, na (ndu!9, nau, neu) Heb. masc. hem, 
fem. hen. 


(III. Reflective or Reciprocal Pronouns. 
a. ts (gs) not found in the Coptic. 


I myself ts (gs) a. 

Thou, thyself masc. ts-k, femin. ts-t 
He, himself, itself ts-f 

She, herself, itself ts-8 

We ourselves (not found) 

Ye yourselves ta-ten 

They themselves ts-sen or su 


There is also k-u, the reflective personal pronoun of the first per- 
son, but only aflixed to the verb.] 


B. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 
I. Separate, before the Noun. 


a. First Person Singular: my, mine (masc. and 
fem. ) 
ö pow Pai-a, pui-a, pa, pi-a (p6i, phö6i ; pa) 
197 Chald. and Samar. anan. Birch observes, that on the tablet of 
Abydos na-nen (ipsi-nos) proves, indeed, that nen was this Egyptian 
pronoun for we. 
198 Sanscrit, sa, he. | 199 Benfey, p. 64. 


200 Copt. péi, &c. are not syntactically, but generically, probably 
the same. 
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©. 


hy pow Tai-a, tui-a, ta-a, ti-a (töi, thöi; ta) 

oi, ai pou Nai-a, na-a (nui; na). 

Second Person Singular: thy, thine (masc.. and 
fem. ). 

6 cov masc. Paik, puik, pak, pik (pök, phök ; pek) 

6 cov fem. Pail, puit, pat, pit (pö, pho; pe) 

4 cov masc. Taik, tak (tök, thök ; tek) 

4 cov fem. Tait, tuit, tat, tit (tö, thé; te) 

oi, ai cou masc. Naik nak (nuk; nek) 

oi ai cov fem. Nai, na, ni (nu ; ne). 


Third Person Singular: his, her (masc. and fem.) 


6 avrov Paif, puif, paf, pif (pdf, phöf; pef) 
6 atric Pais, puis, pas, pis (pds, phös ; pes) 
hy abrov Taif, tuif, taf, tif (tdf, théf; tef) 
N avrijc Tais, tuis, tas, tis (tös, thés ; tes) 


oi, ai avrov,abrüc Naif, naf,nais, nas (nmuf, nöf, nus; nef, nés), 


First Person Plural: our (masc. and fem.). 


6 poy Pan, pin, (pön, phén; pen) 
h hyper Tain, tan, tin (tön, thön ; ten) 
ol, ai huey Nain (nun; nen). 


Second Person Plural: your (masc. and fem. ). 


6 buey Paten, peten (pötn, phötn ; peten) 

4 bpoy nun. (tötn, thötn; teten) 

ot duwr Naiten, naten (nut, nuten, nöten; 
neten). 

Third Person Plural: their (masc. and fem.)- 

6 abroy Paisen, pasen, pisen (pöu, phöu ; pu) 

4 abroy Taisen, tuisen, tasen, tisen (töu, thöu ; tu) 

of a’ray Naisen, nasen (nuu, nöu ; nu). 


Examples (p. 267 seqq. ). 
II. Sufixed Affixes of the Personal Pronouns. 


a, my, Coptic pa. n, our, Copt. pann. 

k, thy, Copt. p. ek. ten, your, Copt. te. 

f, Ais, Copt. p. ef. ten. set. 

8, her, Coptic pes. sen, su, their, Copt. su. 


The Coptic has not lost entirely this primitive mode of expressing 
the possessive pronouns by suffixes—the only one in general use in 
the Semitic—retaining it chiefly in the connexion of the article with 
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the personal suffixes. It is certainly an error on the part of Cham- 
pollion that, not being aware of the greater extent allowed to this 
mode of expression in the Old Egyptian, he continually transcribes 
such words as Tef. k and Si. f by paktef'and pafsi, which is the 
only way in which the Coptic language can express thy father and 
his son. The Old Egyptian admits the three following forms of ex- 
pression: Tef. k, rarıjp oor, pak tef, 6 cov raryp™!, and paik tef, ovro¢ 
(dc) cov rarnp. 


C. TERMS OF LOCALITY, OR DEFINITE AND 
INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


I. The Article used demonstratively, as in Homer, or the 
Article and Demonstrative Pronoun. 


The (6) : pa, pe (pi, pe) 
The (fem.) (4): ta (ti, te) 
The (plur.) (oi, ai, ra): na (ni, ne) 


Always prefixed: also used independently. 


Il. Demonstrative Pronoun. 


The, this : pai (Copt. pai, pei, pé, phai, phé). 
The, this (fem.): tai, for (tai, tei, té, thai, thé). 
The, these (pl.) : nai, for (nai, nei, né). 

Suffixed (Aram. pun, pon: see Fiirst, p. 231.) 
The, this: pen. 

The, this (fem.) : ten. 


The, these (plur.) : apu, apen 72, 
III. Relative Pronoun, after the Noun. 


1. The amplified Article: with a relative signification, 
the origin of which may be explained by the 
comparison of the Greek and Gerinan articles, in 
their respective varieties of usage. 

He who: pui or pefi. 
She who: tui. 
They who (pl.) 

2. Determinate Relative Pronoun, implying at the same 

time the Articulus Demonstrativus and Relativus. 
201 Lepsius, Lettre, p. 72. 


302 Champollion (p. 183) erroneously considers this word demon- 
strative. 
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So called on account of these two words representing 
as it were two links by which the principal sentence 
and its incidental or relative member are united; 
as, the—who, il quale, lequel). 

a. Indefinite: 
enti, ent, for all genders and numbers (Copt. ent, en, e). 


b. Definite: 


pui.ent /Copt. pai ht, |tui.ht /Copt. tai. bt, Copt. naint, 
pei ht, pe dt, tei ht, té nt nei ht 
pa.ent |pe ht ta.ent |. . . . |na.ent . 
tent, tht, 
pent, the, she who n.ent |nent, those, 
p. ent who t.ent |(fem.) who. 


[IV. Interrogative Pronoun. 


Who? what? nima: for all genders and numbers Coptic nim, nem. } 
D. NUMERALS. 


Indefinite Pronouns. 


Ua(compare Coptic a), one, a, an. Ki, ke, (ke, *ke, *ké)‘ another, 


Si (compare Copt. sa), every one, others. 
a certain one. Ten-nu, every. 
Neb (niben, nibi, nim), each, all. Ash, some, many, numerous. 
Si-neb, each one, each person. Neha, some, a few. 
Un-neb, each one, each being. Men, men. t, some one, such 
a one. 


The common method of writing numbers in Egyptian 
is purely figurative: it is only occasionally that nu- 
merals are expressed by letters, in which case they 
agree entirely with the Coptic. In the compound num- 
bers (from eleven upwards), the order in which the 
signs of tlıe higher numbers precede the units also 
shows that the terms correspond with the Coptic, 
in which the same order is maintained. The numerals 
not yet identified in the hieroglyphics are here placed 
in parentheses, to show that they are Coptic forms. 
As to the connexion between the Egyptian numerals 
and the Indo-Germanic and Semitic, we give a synopsis 
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of the researches of Lepsius into the subject in 1836. 
Of the results of these researches it may at least be 
said that they far surpass in value any previous inves- 
tigation of the same class, and form an epoch in the 
higher branches of comparative philology.”” 


1 Ua (uai, ua, uöt, fem. uei, ui, uöt) Ar. v. ahidun, unus: av. alun, 
primus: Zend. aévo. 

2 Sen (snau, fem. sente, snuti) Root sn: Hebrew, «ne. 

3 «omt (xoment, xament, xamet, xomt, fem. «omti, xomte) Root 
sm: in the Indo-Germanic languages originally, £ with the 
plural form. 

4 Ftu (ftöu, ftoü, fem. ftoé, fto) aft (tafte in composition) = ré-ropa = 
we-ropa (1 + 3), compare qua-tuor and qua-ter : Sanscrit fem. 
cä-tasras (fem. tisras 3). 

5 Tu (tiu, fem. tié) = 2+3, compare teui Memph :=50: the sign 
for 2 at the beginning is lost. 

6. Sas (soi, fem. soo, soé, so) Heb. x&x, Sansc. xax. Formel as 
the re-duplication of the ¢ softened down to s: the number 3. 

7 Sefex (sagf, sexf, saxsf, fem. xasfi, saxfe) Heb. xeba, Sansc. 
saptan, Goth, sibun, arising from 3+4 (as the number is repre- 
sented hieroglyphically) septem, consequently =s (instead of tr) 
+ p.tm = 38+(1+3). The Egyptian root xf. 

8 Sesen (mun, «men, fem. xmune, xméne, xméni), compare the 
Root of 3: at the beginning k (instead of kp, p= 1) is lost. 
Consequently the Dual form of 4. 

9 Put (psit, psis, fem. psitti, psiti, psite)=pis-t=4+5, compare 
50 and 90. 

10 Mat (ment, mht, met, fem. : méti, méte). 

11 (ment. tie, met. ua, met. uai fem. ment. uéi, met. ui)= 10+ 1, as in 
‘German ein-lif (eins blebt)=eilf. 

12 (ment. snoiis, mét. snoüs, met. snau, fem. mbt. snoüse, met. snuti) 
= 1042, like the German tva-lif (zwei bleiben)=zwölf. 

13. (ment. xoment, met. xomt, fem. mit. xomte, met. xomti). 

20 (djuöt, Yöt, fem. Yuöte, 4judti). 

30 (maab, mab, map, fem. maabe). 


203 Richard Lepsius, two treatises on Comparative Philology ; two 
upon the Origin and Affinity of the Numerals in the Indo-Germanic, _ 
Semitic, and Coptic languages, Berlin, 1836, 8vo, p. 83—150. In 
the two articles above quoted from the “ Bayerischen Gelehrten 
Anzeigen,” the results of Meyer’s system are not very clearly deve- 
loped. They are recapitulated in a note to p. 943., towards the end 
of the second article. 


4 
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40 (hme, hmé). 

50 (tail, teüi). 

60 (se). 

70 (fe, x be). 

80 hmene, khmene, khamne, khemne). 

90 (pestaiü, pisteüi) i.e. 40 (see 4) + 50. 

100 (xe) According to Birch this sign denotes “the tie of a 
bundle,” i.e. collection. 

200 (%ét) the evident Dual form of xe. 

1000 xa (%9, rarely oa): usually, many, a great number: as in 
Greek uüpıo: (mile, mille). 

10000 teba (sign: the finger, in Egyptian teb) Copt: thba, tba. Ac- 
cording to Meyer’s note above quoted, the remains of a lan- 
guage in which they counted by the fingers. 

100000 hek nu (sign : the tadpole). 

10000000 heh ((sign : man with uplifted arms). 

100000000 sennu (sign : a signet). This is the limit of notation, all 
beyond being calculated as heta or geh infinite. 

When there is no article, the numerals follow their nouns; when 
there is, they precede them. 

Ordinals are formed by prefixing meh, which, when used by itself, 
signifies full, manifold. For ex. melı-xoment, the third (Copt. mah, 
meh: mah. omt, tertius, meh, xomte, tertia, &c. The first is masc. tep. 
apt. ape, fem. apet (from ape, head) ; or Copt. huit, fem. huiti, con- 
nected with ua (one, a), also sha (the dagger) Copt. shaa, and xxorp, 
xÖrp, xarep, xarp, XEerp, xTp, fem. xorpi, xorpe, xarpi (Egypt. 
erp ,princeps). Another way of expressing the ordinal is to use the 
cipher preceded or followed by the vase, according to Birch = nu = 
prepos.‘n, of, and sign of plural, «. 

A half, tna is expressed by m, i.e. ma, (in Coptic meti,) medium. 
[A total is expressed by temt or sam. | 

The other fractions, as 4 4 } &c., are formed by placing an r over 
the number (i.e. re or rv portion, Copt. ra, re) which expresses the 
numerator 1, the denominator being represented by the number itself. 


E. THE DECLENSION OF NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


The Substantive of the masculine gender is expressed 
in Egyptian by the pure radical, without the addition 
of any formative elements; the article pa, pe, pi, by 
which it is sometimes preceded, has always a demon- 
strative signification. 

All nouns of the feminine gender are marked by a 
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final ¢, the real pronunciation of which, in addition to 
the well known value of that sign, is still proved by 
the transcript of certain Egyptian feminine nouns into 
Greek. For instance: the Egyptian mu. t (vulture 
and Isis) is transcribed by Plutarch as Mov$, ter. mu. t 
(divina mater) as @ep-pov-Oic. In Coptic this ¢ shows 
itself always in the form of a prefix; for instance, t. mu. 
Lepsius was the first to notice this distinction between 
the Egyptian and Coptic, for Champollion always tran- 
scribes the Egyptian feminine suffix under the form of 
the Coptic pretix, which is quite inadmissible. 

Besides this expression of the feminine gender the 
flexion of Egyptian nouns comprehends the formation 
of dual and plural. The former is marked by #, which 
in feminine nouns is sometimes preceded by t, the sign 
of gender; for example, neter sen. ti, the twin Gods: 
men. t. ti, the two legs.?05 

For the plural there is in Old Egyptian only the end- 
ing u?%:; Coptic ou, Gill, otie, aui, auei, Gui, Gtie, éui, 
Guei, iti, ui, wei, eu, also, oor: all of which express the 
original form with amplification. 

Of simple Adjectives the number is extremely small, 
for two reasons; first, because many of them are &t the 
same time substantives. It is therefore in many cases 
difficult to say whether the noun, determining another 
by which it is preceded, is to be translated as an 
adjective, or as in apposition, or, as is generally 
the case in Hebrew, as the genitive of the sub- 
stantive; for instance, neter net. ti, dei vindicatores, 
uy (en)-nub, torquis aureus or auri. The words 
suten and neter, in expressions like suten-tef, king- 
father = royal father, and neter-mut, goddess- mother 
=divine mother, are also to be explained as adjec- 


204 Lepsius, Lettre, p. 62. Comp. p. 83. 205 Ibid. p. 66. 
206 Thid. p. 66. 
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tives.2” The second reason why pure adjectives are 
so rare is, that a great number of them are at the 
same time verbs: as aney, to live = living, alive: 
ab, to be pure, holy=pure, hallowed: neyt, to con- 
quer=strong. There is, however, a small number of 
words, which are not clearly ascertained to have 
possessed at the same time a verbal and @ nominal 
signification, and which are besides remarkable for the 
symbolical form in which they are written; the idea 
of the adjective (which occurs also sometimes written 
in phonetic characters) being indicated by the image of 
an object, of which this idea forms an inherent quality. 
As, for instance, small (phonetically, kui), expressed by 
a wren, the Egyptian name of which bird is unknown 
to us — white (phonetically, übx, Coptic udby), ex- 
pressed by a young onion—red (phonetically, teyer), 
expressed by a bird with feathers the colour of fire (the 
flamingo probably) — good (phonetically, nefru), ex- 
pressed by a lute. The Egyptian names of the objects 
mentioned in all the latter examples are unknown, 
whilst the symbolical meaning of most of them is 
tolerably clear. The idea of furious (phonetically, kent) 
is expressed by an ape in an ageressive attitude. 

The Egyptian adjective admits the sign of the dual 
and plural, as well as the noun. But the dual appears 
to have the form of uz. [The adjective has the feminine 
t affixed to it when it agrees with a substantive in the 
feminine. For degrees of comparison the following 
forms were used, the preposition 7 was placed after the 
adjective and before the noun or pronoun to express 
the word ‘than’ and signify, that the adjective was 

207 Champollion (p. 324) considers it as an exception to the rule, 
that the adjective follows and does not precede the substantive, which 
is apparently owing to the respect entertaiued for these words, God 
and King. 

208 Mr. Osburn ingeniously conjectures the name of the lute to 


have been nefru, analogous to the Hebrew nebel, from which the 
Greek vaj3Aa. 
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in the comparative degree, but the verbal root of the 
adjective itself remained without change. This r is the 
Coptic & or éhote. Two modes of expressing the 
superlative were in use. The first simply prefixes the 
adjective to the genitive plural of the noun, as aa en 
neteru “ great,” 1. e. “‘ greatest of gods.” The genitive 
case in this construction is expressed in the later lan- 
guage by the preposition en. The second mode was 
to affix the word akar, “very,” or er-akar, “to the 
utmost,” to the adjective itself. } 

There can be no doubt that they marked the compa- 
rative, as they did the superlative, only by putting the 
noun in the dual number instead of the plural. 

The oldest form of the comparative and superlative 
is unquestionably the double for the former, and triple 
repetition for the latter, which is frequently met with: 
for instance, the cognomen of Thoth, great, great, i. e. 
the twice great or greater, nefru, nefru, nefru, the thrice 
good, i.e. the best. 


F. THE CONJUGATION OF THE VERB. 
I. The Absolute Verb (Verbum Substantivum). 


In the same way as the personal pronoun which 
indicates the mere abstract idea of personality without 
any special distinction, may be called the absolute noun; 
the verb, “to be,” which indicates the abstract idea of 
existence without any distinction of special activity, 
may be called the absolute verb. 

The Egyptian language is remarkable for often 
expressing the verbum absolutum by one of the words 
which express the absolute noun ; which peculiarity 
may be explained in a philosophical point of view by 
the inseparable union, and therefore apparent identity, 
of the two ideas of personality and existence. 

The absolute verb or copula (which signifies con- 
junction, i. e. the connexion between action and agent) 
may be expressed in Egyptian by the following forms: 
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1. pa, pu, pui, tui (after the subject), the same for 
the two genders and three numbers. Pa, however, 
is merely the original way of expressing “ the,” i. e. 
“this,” which seems to be nothing but the demon- 
strative personal pronoun. 

Hence originated the Coptic expression, pe, te,ne, 
he is, she is, they are. Thus in the Semitic: God 
he good (hu), which is formed from hava (=hajah), 
he is. 

2. er, ar, prefixed, undeclinable, the third person, 
is,” “there is,” or “it is,” “are,” and the in- 
finitive, “to be” (Copt. are, ale, ere, ele; comp. er 
in Scandinavian = is), there is. 

3. au, prefixed (Copt. 6, 0); sometimes undeclinable, 
sometimes combined with the different prono- 
minal suffixes in order to express the persons. 

4. un (pronounced unu), Copt. uon, un, seems to be 
regularly declined like the common verbs. 

It is often so placed as to be considered simply as a 
participle: compare wy, ov, Copt. e. in.* In Coptic the 
signification some one, one, is preserved equivalent to 
unus, the root of which, the English one, and German 
ein, may be compared. In later times ir or iri, to make, 
to do, also occurs as a copula, but almost always in a 
particular sense, which denotes its original use ; for 
example, 12 and 12 aroure are (make, iri) 24 (compare 
the Arabic kana, make). 

With this we connect the expression of the affirmative 
and the negative. 

The absolute verb or copula may also be expressed 
by the mere position of the word. That is to say, the 
subject precedes, the predicate follows. The predicate 
or verb may also precede, if the subject is repeated. 

The negative copula, i.e. the establishment of non- 
connexion between subject and predicate, is figuratively 

® [It is the oldest form of the auxiliary. See Chabas, ‘ Papyrus 


Hiératiques de Berlin,’ 8vo, Paris, 1862, p. 2.—S. B.] 
VOL. I. x 
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expressed, and symbolically, by two arms stretched out in 
the attitude of repulsion, underneath which we observe 
sometimes a finch drawn in a reverse position in order 
to express thereby the idea of aversion. ‘ But it has 
also a peculiar expression in the hieroglyphics, which 
in that case excludes all the above-cited designations 
for the affirmative copula. 
The forms of the negative copula are en, nen, pre- 
fixed (Copt. en, A, an, AR—an, A,—en). 
This is the basis of the negative conjugation in Coptic. 
2. m, no or not, prefixed only to the third person 
singular and plural. 
3. am, prefixed to the second person of the imperative 
mood only. 
4. tem (Copt. tm, y. tem) used for the qualified 
negation. 
5. bu or ben, used for the absolute negation.” 


II. The Predicative or Qualificative (Concrete Verb). 


The Infinitive is the pure root. 

Now this root expresses at once all the persons, 
whether the subject (pronoun or noun) precede, or, as 
is more commonly the case, the sentence begin with 
the verb. 

This is, as it were, a general present tense, implying 
the idea of continuity. But there are also forms to 
represent the distinction between the Present, Past, 
and Future, as well as the different moods. 


1. The Indicative and Conjunctive Moods. 
a. Present Tense, by adding the pronominal affix to 


the root. 
I, a (i, el, u) we, en 
Thou, mas. ek ye, ten 
fem. t 
he, ef they, sen 
she, es 


209 [See Mr. Le Page Renouf, ‘ Note on some Negative Particles,’ 
8vo, Lond. 1862.—S. B.] 
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The Coptic conj jugation reverses this. 
Here also Champollion has erroneously forced the 


Coptic form into the Egyptian, contrary to the 
universal mode of writing in the hieroglyphic and 
hieratic texts. | Lepsius has restored the right 
reading.?° 


6. Past Tense. Between the root and affix en is 


introduced. 


The Coptic mood is, nai: nak: naf, nas: nan: nareten : nau, 


nare .pe. 


[e. 


The aorist is formed by using at the earliest period 
the auxiliary verb to be un, with the affix an, 
in the form un-an; with the pronominal suffixes, 
followed by the nominative when expressed, and 
the infinitive er, as un-an t f ahi pen er sper naf. 
It was to him that labourer to supplicate him, 
i, e. “That labourer supplicated him.” 

A later form is the verb au, with the pronomi- 
nal suffixes, followed by the preposition her, and 
the verb in the infinitive or gerund. 

Occasionally the verb ha, to stand, appears to 
have had the same force, and replaces au. | 
The Future Tense. au. r (Copt. e) esse versus, 
like the Italian essere per, is prefixed to the root. 
The person endings are affixed to au; r may also 
be omitted. Consequently the Egyptian au. a. r. 
mai (sono io per amare—amerd) corresponds with 
the Coptic eiemai 2. e. el. e. mai; au. ek. r. mai; 
and thus: eke, ere: efe, ese: ene: eretene: etetne: 
eue. mai, thou, he, she, &c., wilt, will, &c. love. 
The Optative form, mai, which is prefixed to the 
root (with the hieroglyphic sign of a man or 
woman raising the hand): sometimes without any 
further designation, or with the affixes; for ex- 
ample, mai. iri. i, may I make. 

210 Lettre, p. 73. 
x 2 
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In the Coptic, mai is pronounced as mare, male, 
to which the personal suffixes are added: for 
example, mari, marek, maref, followed by the root. 
Thus mari rime, marek rime, &c. &c. 

3. The Imperative Mood (hieroglyphically: a man 
calling out), ma (Copt. ma) is prefixed to the 
root. 

This seems to be an abbreviation of the opta- 
tive form: or is it to be considered as derived from 
ma, to give? 

The imperative is also formed by using the second 
person and other persons of the indicative mood 
in an imperative sense, or by prefixing the in- 
terrogative pronoun akh, Coptic ash, akho, “ who, 
what,” to the verb. 

4. The Subjunctive is the verb in the indicative, pre- 
ceded by another verb or conjunction requiring 
this mood: but the preposition er, either before 
the verb or prefix pronoun, is often used instead. 

5. The Infinitive is formed by placing one verb after 
another, often with the addition of the preposition 
er orr, ‘to,’ which when omitted is implied. ] 

6. The Participle (verbal adjective), 1. e. the verb 
raised to the idea of general personality, is expressed 

‘in Egyptian by the combination of the verbal root 
with the pronominal suffixes of the third person, 
viz. f, s, and u (he, she, and they). 

Some verbs ending with a liquid form the par- 
ticiple by affixing iu or 1. 

Lastly, in this signification ta and e? are affixed 
to the root, both when it ends with a consonant 
and with a vowel. 

7. Gerunds are made by prefixing prepositions m, her, 
er, before the verbal root and its forms. | 

The independent (unaffixed) form is ent, enten, “he 
who,” placed before the verbal root. 
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There is no proper form for the Passive, except the 
participle, which is ut (Copt. ut). But by placing 
this between the root and the affix, conjugation may 
be formed: for example, aa, to pray to—aa. ut, 
prayed to—aa. ut. f, he is prayed to—aa-en ut. f, 
‘he has been prayed to;” the en of the perfect being 
inserted between the verbal root and the termination 
of the past participle. Compare the Latin ¢ in the 
passive participles (amatus, auditus). The 2, added to 
the root of verbs, expresses the past participle: e. g. 
mer.i, beloved, from mer; amay.i, strengthened, from 
amay; hes.i, sung, praised, from hes. Also u: e. g. 
mes.su, born, from mes, to bring forth. 


G. THE PREPOSITIONS. 
I. Simple Prepositions. 


1. an, abbreviated en, Copt. en, also hen, denotes 

1) The regular genitive case (in English of, in French de). 

2) The case called instrumental and ablative (comprehending also 
the case called in many Sclavonian grammars, factivus), of, 
through. 

3) The case expressing intention, ¢o. 

4) The dative. 

5) The case expressing direction, towards, against. 

6) elliptically “ said by.” 

2. hem (Copt. hem, hen) in a local sense, originally a 
noun. 
3. am, e m, Copt. hem; contraction of the foregoing 
form. 
1. In (in a local sense). 


2. Through (in the sense of an instrument, instrumental). 
3. To (intentionalis). 


4. er (the sign of the letter r, the mouth), Copt. e. 
Compare the Hebrew 1. 
1. Dative case. 
2. Towards (expressing direction). 
3. In (in a local sense). 
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4. To (intentionalis). 


5. em...er=from...up to, written and pronounced as a 
phonetic sign, but originally connected with the idea of 
mouth, ru. 

[6. In, by, with, from (instrumentalis)]. 


[4a. Au, to, Coptic e is used for r at the Ptolemaic and 
subsequent period. | 

5. api (head). 

Upon (super). 

6. hra (Champollion and Lepsius, ho, face, Copt. 
hra), Copt. hra in e hrai, e hréi, super. Comp. 
Hebrew pne. 

1. On (super). 
2. Above (i.e. more than). 
8. To (before the infinitive). 


4. In the sense out of. 
5. In, through, on account of. 


7. ker (hieroglyphically: a footstool, or the side rails 
of a chair), under, Copt. ha, ya. 
Also in the sense of with. 
With the suffixes ; ker.a, ker.ek, ker.ef; in both meanings. 
In Coptic, perhaps, exréi, hyréi, under 211 
8. yar, xer, to, towards, (versus) Copt. xaro. 


Hence, up to; also like, as. 

The original vowel is seen in the form xera.k, xera.n, to you, 
to us, which probably was pronounced like xara.k, yara.n. In 
Coptic, according to Champollion, as the probable form, xaren. 

9. ma, according to (secundum). 

10. hna, together with (comp. Copt. hin, to add to), 
also, but rarely, by means of, retains the pro- 
nominal suffix. 


Her, in the same sense, is only used in later times, for example, iR 
on the Rosetta stone. ' 


11. ma (locus, vice), instead. 


a1! Ch, p. 408. gives xarm, harem, as the probable Coptic form. 
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[12. A ru ma or R um a, together, with, a person at any 
place. 


13. A ba, opposite, Copt. eth, be. 
14. kheft, facing.] 


15. ha (ku)—Copt. *jö, head, back of the head, behind. 
In Coptic ha means under, against. 


Il. Compound Prepositions. 
1. Compounds with hra (face). 


a. en hra (Copt. na hren), in facie, in face of, like the Hebrew, 
al pne, takes the suffixes, as well as the latter. 
b. bra het (facies cordis, in corde), within, in (Ch. p. 467., comp. 
488.). 
c. hra-ta (ga); Copt. e hrai e 46, super caput=over, upon. 
Properly =upon the head. 
With the suffixes; hra ku.i, hra ku.k, hra ku.f=Copt. 
e hrai eddjöi, e hrai e djök. 
d. hra hru, upon, above. Comp. Copt. hirö, hiren (see 1.), in the 
sense of against. 
With the suffixes; hra.ruk, hra.ruf, as in the Coptic; hiröi, 
hirök, hiröf. 
e. hra pe, the same; on, over; literally, face of heaven. 
Retained in the Coptic hitpe, above, over. 
J. bra hru pe, the same. 
g. bra bra ru, a similar reduplication, in the same sense of, on, 
over. With the suffixes. . 
A. hru hra (comp. the Coptic huru, to despise, neglect), negligens 
faciem, besides (in the sense of not reckoning). 


2. em bah; literally, in pene, comp. Latin penes), 
before, in presence, in face of. 


Champollion read the word emto, after the Coptic, emto, 
emtho, in the same sense, which Peyron most inadmissibly 
derives from “emtho, presence,” a word notin use. Cham- 
pollion’s explanation would be perfectly satisfactory if the tu 
sound could in any way be annexed to the sign. 

With the affixes like the Coptic. 


3. Compounds with ha (or, with the feminine sign, 
ha. t), hieroglyphically, the forepart of a lion, in 
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anterioribus—=before, ante, coram, like the fore- 
going form. | 
a. hem ha, or em ha. Before, at the commencement. Coptic, 
hé, thé. 
b. er ha (he.t), (literally, versus anteriora), the same; Coptic, e 
the. 
c. ker (fvotstool) ha (he.t), the same; ‘Coptic, ha he. 
With the affixes, ker ha.t.a, ker ha.t.ek, before me, thee; 
Coptic, ha tahé, ha tekhé. 
4. ker peh (hinder part of a lion), behind (in a local 
sense), Copt. pahu, phahu. 


5. Compounds with sa (hieroglyphically, the top of a 
quiver; Ch. sa, in Copt., part), behind, after. 
a. em sa, Coptic en sa. The Coptic form seems to corresponc 
with the later Egyptian : en.s. 


With the suffixes: em.sa.a, em sa.ek, behind me, thee. 
Coptic, h sdi, h sdk, &c. 


6. bra sa, the same. 
Likewise in the sense of time: after. 


6. em khen, (in the recess), within, in, Coptic, éhoun. 
7. er ma, versus locum, in loco, vice, instead. 


8. er her, reduplication of the form her, in the same 
. sense, with; is the same as the simple form, only 
& later use of it. 


[9. er aut, between, Coptic, oute. 
10. er bunar (on the road), without, Coptic, ebol, ebool. 
There appear to be many compound prepositions 
in the hieroglyphs, some of which may be translated 
as Joint words; as kar rat, under the feet of, kar teb, 


under the sandals; em aru, in the shape of, which. 
may only have the force of simple prepositions. ] 
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Er oe 


H. THE ADVERB. 
I. Adverbs denoting Space. 


ma (place, see prep. 10., comp. Hebrew ma-kum, 
the place ?), here. 


er ma (Copt. e pema, e mau), versus locum, where (ubi). 
hra pe (facies celi) (Birch, hra), above. Hence, 


er hra pe (versus faciem coli), upwards. 
em (or en) hra.pe (de facie coli), from above. 


er ha. t (see compound prep. 3. ), before. 

er (peh) (ibid. 4.), behind. 

em, next, (in forti), before. 

er sa (comp. prep. 5.), behind: Coptic, i sa. 


II. Adverbs denoting Time. 

as, then (in Hebrew as), also, as (quum); and sup- 
plementarily in the sense of ecce, Lo/ like ‚the 
Coptic is, eis. 

as. tu, generally as. t, the same; there, see there. 
Copt. Yen, ex de. 

ter, since, as soon as, when. Coptic, entere, quando. 

xeft, as soon as, since, when; unknown in Coptic; 
probably yef. t (xef. tu? Perhaps connected with 
the Coptic xeb, other, different?) 

+88 (Coptic ya), up to. 

hat neb (Copt. hot niben, hot nim, hat nibi, 
nim), daily. 

em pe haiti (Copt. im phoü, m poü, and without 
in), on this day, 1.e. to-day. 

sef (Copt. saf, sef, sab), yesterday. 


heh hai, er heh hawt (Copt. (e) hah en hoi), 
(per multos dies, i. e. the whole life upon earth, 
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for the whole lifetime), long (diu), always (not in 
the sense of eternally). 

9a. er neheh, for ever. 

9b. eneheh, for ever. 

10. er ter, throughout, Coptic e-ter. 

ll.tete or kete corresponds with the Coptic tka, 
eternal, for eternity. Likewise tete tete, like the 
Coptic, eneh en eneh, comp. in ssecula seculorum, 
eis aidvas ray aiwvwv. Sometimes preceded by 
the preposition en, em, er tete eneh, for ever. 

12. aa. tet, to eternity. 

13. Lastly, also yaa heh haü tet, usque ad (in) szecula 
seculorum: and haü ya tete, hodie ut semper, 
hodie ut in zternum. (The concluding formula 
of several inscriptions. ) 

13a.ne (sign of negation), sep (Copt. A u sop an), 
never. 

[14. tem, never, not. 

15. em, not. 

16. bu, not. 

17. am, not. All these are mentioned in the section 

about the negative. 


III. Adverbs denoting Manner. 

1. ur, great; placed before the adjective has the force 
of very. 

2. akar, er akar, placed after has the same force. 

3. ma, like as (simp. prep. 9). 

4. ma enti, precisely as, de la méme maniere que 
(relative reduplication). 

5. ma ma (written with the sign of reduplication), in 
like manner. 

6. em ut. ut, with the same signification (Copt. enouet, 
nouot ). 
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[7. her enti, because, for. 

8. ter enti, therefore. 

9. makht, after. 

10. em bu ua, at one place, together. 
11. er enti, as to, inasmuch as, est quod. 
12. ki gu, alias, otherwise. 

13. kher, for, because. 

14. nem, again. 

15. ma nu, as, like, as aforesaid. 

16. er hru, besides, moreover. 

17. ia, yes, yea.] 


IV. Adverbs denoting Number. 


Repetition ; time, preceded by sep, or, em sep, in Coptic, 
SOP, SOp, Sap, Sep, SP, Soop, Soop, after the numeral. 


I. WORDS USED FOR THE CONNEXION OF SEN- 
TENCES (CONJUNCTIVES). 


A. Connexion between the Nouns or agents of two 
sentences. 


1. Relative Pronouns. 


a. pa entet (see above pron. ), he who: the follow- 
ing noun has then its suffix as in Hebrew. 
b. The relative Pronoun, but expressed by the per- 
sonal pronoun as in Hebrew. 
[c. nim, who, what. ] 


2. Relative Particles. 
entet, zd quod, to express the object in the sen- 
tence, comp. 67: (8,71). The final tin this word 
seems to be the sign of the feminine gender, 
which, as in Hebrew, appears also to denote the 
neuter. 
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B. Connexion between the Verbs or actions of two 


sentences. 


I. Connexion, conjunction, is very often not expressed 


1. 


> 90 bo 


II. 


oo mw mM 


at all (asyndeton). 


ha, Copt. ho, and, also. Salvolini (Rosetta In- 
scription, p. 99) compares ha, the member, 
in the sense of ipse (like persona, Coptic, ho). 

her, the same; comp. Copt. hi. 

ker, the same. 


ki, the same, Copt. ke. 


Consequence. 


. kar, Copt. 'ke, 'ke, “je, consequently, verily: comp. 


ke, other. 


-hra enti (facies ejus quod), because, for: 


comp. dor, parceque. 
ka enti (sub eo quod), therefore. 


. Disjunctive. 

. ki (in the hieratic texts), either, or. 
. Tupu, emrupu, or, either, nor, than. 
. Interrogative. 


. tennu, where? whence? how great? how much? 
. ma, then? 


ter, then? 


K. INTERJECTIONS. 
a, ha, hu, hi, o! ah! ha! 
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SECTION V. 
THE WRITING OF THE EGYPTIANS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tue invention and development of the art of writing 
is the second great historical fact of the primeval period 
in the department of language, and the third and last 
in the general course of early history. Although more 
recent than language or religion—the previous existence 
of both of which it implies—writing is yet unquestion- 
ably an inheritance transmitted to the Egyptians from 
their remote patriarchal ages; for on the monuments 
of the 4th Dynasty, i. e. of the beginning of the 5th cen- 
tury of the empire, we find the same system already 
matured and perfected, which we meet with on the 
monuments of Tuthmoses and Psammetici. Even the 
names of the Kings of the 3rd Dynasty, of the 3rd 
and 4th century of the empire, exhibit the same system, 
and it is in this Dynasty that the only mention occurs, 
in the fragments of Manetho, of any improvement in 
the character. No one, however, acquainted with the 
artificial and complicated nature of that system, and 
who reflects on the tenacity with which the Egyptians 
adhered to their institutions, will believe for one 
moment that, in the first two or three centuries of the 
empire, they employed an essentially different style of 
writing. But this system of writing must likewise have 
had a history and a development—and indeed an Egyp- 
tian one—it must have been brought to perfection in 
that same valley of the Nile, by the same race of men, 
in the course of earlier centuries, in the same form as 
those primeval monuments now exhibit it to us. 

There is, however, another fact, and one of the 
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highest importance, to corroborate this argument. We 
may venture to assume that the hieratic character is 
nothing but the earliest contraction of the monumental, 
i. e. the hieroglyphical, invented for the use of the 
papyri and of common life. Its high antiquity is un- 
doubted. Itis found on certain fragments of linen, 
which appear to be part of the external linen wrapper 
of the body of King Nantef, portions uf which still ad- 
here to the gum or varnish lining of the wooden sarco- 
phagus of this King in the British Museum. Some of 
these fragments having been detached, well formed hie- 
ratic characters, apparently part of the ritual, were 
discovered upon them. Nantef is the head of the 11th 
Dynasty. The inner part of the sarcophagus of Men- 
tuhept (the fourth King of that Dynasty), copied by 
Wilkinson, was also covered with a hieratic ritual. M. 
Prisse?!? has published the names of three Kings of the 
3rd Dynasty (An, Ases, Senefru), found in a papyrus. 
Here we want the proof of its being a contemporaneous 
monument. But certainly the hieroglyphics hastily 
sketched on the stone-marks of the Pyramids of the 
4th Dynasty contain the principle of the hieratic 
character. 

There seems therefore to be no reasonable doubt of 
the fact, that the empire of Menes, with which our 
chronological history begins, possessed writing in & 
state essentially as perfect as it did language and 
mythology. ‘If then we exhibit this system in the 
form in which it appears on the earliest extant monu- 
ments of the Old Empire, we may venture to assert 
that we have thereby brought into notice what is 
essentially one of the great records of the ante-historical 
time, and have added our mite to its elucidation, 
Throughout our remarks, therefore, this primitive epoch 
must be kept especially in view. ‘The discoverers of 
the Egyptian character could not do otherwise than 
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commence their researches at the other end, by de- 
ciphering the Greek and Roman names, through the 
hieroglyphic and demotic signs. But this retrograde 
method is at an end, now that the alphabet is dis- 
covered, and any attempt to follow it up must hence- 
forth be held wholly inadmissible, as an anachronism 
in science. While many still seem persuaded that 
the latest Roman names must remain the only certain 
groundwork for further researches, the monuments 
already interpreted prove that these names bear on 
their own face evidence not only of misapprehension 
but of wilful alteration and corruption, such as would . 
have created universal horror among the hierogram- 
matists of the old Pharaohs. The case is certainly 
different where Coptic philology is concerned. It is 
precisely from the latest monuments that light is to. 
be expected on the gradual formation of the modern 
Egyptian, as Schwartze’s profound work demon- 
strates. 

But in the study of the ancient language, the oppo- 
site course alone can from henceforth be considered 
the correct one. It is also the only historical course: 
an historical exposition must set out from the begin- 
ning. The restoration of the chronology, the foun- 
dation of which has been laid above, and the more 
detailed evidence of which will be supplied in the 
following books, places us even, if we be not greatly 
mistaken, in a position to establish generally the true 
import of the hieroglyphic texts, with much greater 
certainty than it would have been possible to do by 
reversing the order here preferred. The writing of 
the Old Empire, strange as it may sound to many, 
is better authenticated than that of the times of the 
Ptolemies and Romans. 

We look, however, the more confidently for success 
in our efforts, by adhering to the method indicated 
in our preliminary remarks, which teaches us how to 
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discover in the fact itself the mode, and, where possible, 
the law of its production. 

The question we propose to solve by pursuing this 
method is, whether the different elements of the Egyp- 
tian system of writing are of contemporary origin? 
and, if this be answered in the negative, which are 
the more ancient? 

But before answering these and similar questions, 
we must endeavour to trace the origin and progress 
of modern hieroglyphical discovery, as in itself one of 
the most remarkable phenomena in the intellectual 
history of our species. 


A. 


HISTORY OF MODERN HIEROGLYPHICAL DISCOVERY.——-ILLUS- 
TRATIONS OF THE TEXT OF CLEMENS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


I. THE DISCOVERY OF THE ROSETTA TABLET.—THE GREAT FRENCH 
WORK ON EGYPT. 


In August, 1799, a French officer of artillery, by name 
Bouchart, while engaged with certain works on the 
redoubt of St. Julian, at Rosetta (Reschid), discovered 
the fragment of an oblong square slab of black syenitic 
basalt. It bore a triple inscription: the upper one of 
the three was in hieroglyphics, the lower in Greek, 
while that in the centre was in a character which the 
Greek text itself describes as the enchorial or popular. 
The Greek text showed that the tablet contained a 
recognition of the highest honours of the Pharaohs in 
the person of Ptolemy Epiphanes, by the priesthood 
assembled at Memphis. The value of the monument 
was at once perceived, and after having been copied, it 
was set apart and packed up. ~The victory of the 
English at Alexandria, and the surrender of the city, 
placed it in the hands of one of the most distinguished 
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and zealous scholars of the day—Mr. William R. Hamil- 
ton, author of the “ Aigyptiaca,” then with the British 
army as Commissioner of the government. The trea- 
sure was despatched to England, and thus, by a fatality 
no less singular than striking, deposited in the British 
Museum instead of the Louvre. This seemingly insig- 
nificant stone shares with the great and splendid work, 
“La Description de l’Egypte,” the honour of being the 
only result of vital importance to universal history, 
accruing from a vast expedition, a brilliant conquest, 
and a bloody combat for the possession of Egypt. That 
grand conception, the early forecast of a young hero 
—the colonisation of Egypt by Europeans, which 
Leibnitz had proposed to Louis XIV., and Bossuet, as 
a passage in his Universal History proves, urgently re- 
commended—had wholly failed, and seemed destined 
to disappear from the page of history, like a stroke 
upon the waters, without leaving a trace behind it. 
After a bloody and fruitlessly protracted struggle, 
upon which millions of treasure, and unnumbered 
hecatombs of human life were sacrificed, the cradle of 
civilisation, the land of monuments, was again uncon- 
ditionally surrendered to the dominion of barbarians. 
From the state of the contending parties any reser- 
vation in favour of their Christian fellow-worshippers 
could hardly be expected. Science, however, was 
honoured in England and in France, and even in the 
army of Napoleon was worthily, nay brilliantly, repre- 
sented; yet it is an undeniable fact that, since that 
conquest, a greater number of monuments have been 
destroyed than in the previous centuries of Moslem rule. 
Under these circumstances, then, we may consider 
that splendid work on Egypt as a sort of sin-offering 
for all the blood which had been so vainly shed on her 
soil. The men of science in the suite of the conqueror, 
during his possession of the country, were actively 
employed, and that work, the foundation of which 
VOL. I. Y 
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was then in reality laid, will remain to all times 
a crown of never-failing laurel both for him and the 
French nation. In spite of its long delayed publica- 
tion, and the tardy completion even of the earlier 
portion of the Antiquities (1809—1818) 2%, the monu- 
ments it contained, and the learned commentaries by 
which they were accompanied, were what once more 
aroused the general attention of the European public to 
Egyptian research, which had been previously all but 
abandoned. This collection comprised not only the 
most important monuments of Egypt, but also the 
great funereal papyrus, and other Egyptian records of 
the highest value, and in a singularly correct form, 
considering the then existing state of our knowledge of 
either the signs or characters. But the riddle of the 
Sphinx still remained unsolved. The monuments were 
still so mute to the French Egyptologers, that they 
often classed those of the lowest period as the most 
ancient, the earliest as the latest —respectively. Their 
hieroglyphical studies, in spite of a methodical arrange- 
ment of the characters, barely reached the point to 
which Zoega had arrived in the preceding century; and 
now that the papyri were authentically before the 
world, all hope of their decipherment appeared to have 
vanished. It was not that work, therefore, but the 
Rosetta stone, which in reality unloosed the tongue of 
both monuments and records, and rendered them ac- 
cessible to historical investigation. This stone was the 
mighty lever by means of which not only the treasures 
of that work were to be made available for art and 
history, but which, by the light it shed on the mys- 
teries of the Egyptian language and writing, was to 
enable science to penetrate through the darkness of 


218 The details are as follow :—Antiquités, 1809—1818. Etat 
Moderne, 1809—1822. Histoire Naturelle, 1809—1826. Carte To- 
pographique, 1828. New edition, 1828—1831, in 12 vols., contain- 
ing the plates, with 24 vols. 8vo. of text. 
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thousands of years, extend the limits of history, and 
even open up a possibility of unfolding the primeval 
secrets of the human race. Let this then be a lesson, 
never to despair of the result of any grand conception, 
of the success of any noble undertaking; but, above all, 
never to contemn or overlook even the mcst seemingly 
trivial and unpromising object within the range of 
primitive monumental history. 


I. THE FIRST STEP.— THE ROYAL NAMES, AND THE ENCHORIAL 
ALPHABET.—SYLVESTRE DE SACY, AKERBLAD. 


Tax history of Egyptian hieroglyphical discovery has 
led to many disputes and much bitterness, which has 
afforded the intellectual conceit of the day a convenient 
eloak for its own inactivity, and the educated world an 
excuse for its own ignorance. History must consign to 
oblivion whatever is merely accidental or personal, 
however indispensable the knowledge of it may be to the 
historian himself. The real history of a great discovery, 
however, is scarcely less instructive than the discovery 
itself—and for this reason, because the discovery de- 
pends essentially upon the method which the penetra- 
ting genius of the discoverer selects in fond anticipation 
of his object. The grand point in every discovery is the 
mental determination to undertake the solution of a 
problem from a correct survey of the nature and laws 
of the object to be investigated. The proposal of such 
a question is often equivalent to its answer, and yet no 
one ever succeeded in discovering that answer by pur- 
suing the beaten path. 

Zoega the Dane, in his very learned book on the 
obelisks, had, immediately previous to the Egyptian 
expedition (1798), undertaken an analysis of the Egyp- 
tian language and writing from a twofold point of view: 
as illustrated on the one hand by the tradition of the 
Greeks—on the other by the Coptic dialect — and 

r 2 
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with some success in each case. His Coptic researches 
afterwards brought to light, for the first time in 1810, 
a rich collection of Egyptian MSS. of the first cen- 
turies of Christianity. He was the first who, in the 
work above cited, completely established the distinction 
between the hieroplyphics and the purely symbolical 
representations, engraven like them, and so frequently 
confounded with them. He perceived likewise that 
their number was limited, and even defined it with 
great exactitude. He confidently maintained that they 
contained signs of articulate sounds, in spite of the 
determined prejudice existing in favour of their ex- 
clusively symbolical and mythical import, and for these 
he invented the name of phonetic signs.** Barthelemy 
had already suspected that the numerous Rings on the 
monuments contained the names of Kings. Zoega con- 
sidered this a very plausible conjecture. Who would 
not have supposed that starting with such lucid views, 
either he himself or his successors, the editors of the 
French work (who, however, seem not to have known of 
his existence), must have discovered the truth on which 
they pressed so closely ? 

As engraved copies of the Rosetta stone became 
common in Europe—for which object the English 
scholars had provided without delay—its decipherment 
appeared to philologers a problem capable of being 
solved. Heyne and Porson, by restoring and interpret- 
ing the Greek inscription, facilitated the task. Strange 
to say, those who first directed their attention to the 
two Egyptian texts started upon the utterly groundless 
assumption, repudiated by Zoega, that the sacred or 
hieroglyphic character was purely symbolic. To this 
assumption they superadded another equally baseless— 
of the purely alphabetical nature of the enchorial text. 
The consequence was, that all immediately concluded 
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the language in both inscriptions to be the same, but 
written in two different ways. This was the third 
error. Hence many of them adopted the equally 
arbitrary notion of an identity between the enchorial 
character of the monuments and the hieratic, as ex- 
hibited in several of the old papyri, principally those 
representing funeral processions and trials of the dead. 
This was the fourth error. 

Setting out with such conjectures, they could at best 
succeed in gaining but a very incomplete knowledge 
of the enchorial character, that, namely, appropriated 
to the popular or vulgar dialect. This dialect, as we can 
now prove, was the Coptic, as yet free from admixture 
of Greek words, and is found in documents of the time 
of the Psammetici. It is distinguished from the sacred 
language not only in the individual words, but also in 
many forms of declension. The sacred language, on 
the other hand, is the language of science, and of litera- 
ture. As being the language of the monuments, it is 
the only record of contemporary history, as well as the 
only witness of the primeval, historically undefined 
existence of the nation. Nothing, therefore, of real 
historical importance could be elicited by pursuing such 
a course. 

All hopes of success, however, either in deciphering 
enchorial inscriptions, or in the interpretation of the 
language in which they were written, necessarily de- 
pended upon the method of investigation. And here two 
courses presented themselves. The simple or prelimi- 
nary course would be that usually resorted to in the 
interpretation of secret writing. The first object in 
such cases is to ascertain the number of the signs, the 
next to distinguish recurring groups, the third and last 
to explain them by the language they are supposed to 
embody, according to the assumed or ascertained sense 
of the inscription. But the sense was here in sub- 
stance at least ascertained. The presumption that the 
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language was the Coptic or some kindred dialect of the 
Egyptian, was too natural not to be at once adopted 
and followed up by all competent inquirers. The other 
is the strictly philological method, that of investigating - 
the value of the individual signs, and by means of 
them restoring the words and grammatical forms. It 
was the first of these two paths which was pursued 
by the successful decipherer of the inscriptions of the 
Sassanide, we mean Sylvestre de Sacy, that great 
man who brought Arabic philology, neglected since 
the time of Reiske, to its true historical position, 
and whose name we cannot mention without, in com- 
mon with many of our countrymen, offering our tribute 
of veneration and gratitude to his memory, both as 
an instructor and as a man. This great scholar saw 
clearly that the only certain basis of interpretation 
must be to identify the proper names which occur, and 
for the most part several times, in the inscription. In 
the year 1802, in a letter to Chaptal, the Minister of 
the Republic, himself a distinguished cultivator both of 
philological and historical science, he pointed out the 
three groups which contain the names of Ptolemy, 
Berenice, and Alexander. 

The acute Swedish philologer, Akerblad, succeeded, 
however, in advancing considerably further. His letter 
addressed to De Sacy in the course of the same year 
shows that those groups are capable of being de- 
composed into letters. By means of them and thirteen 
other groups, among which are the Coptic words Chemi, 
Egypt, Phuro, the King, Nierphöui, the Temples, Ueb, 
Priests, he formed an alphabet for almost all the 
letters of the enchorial character. He did not agree 
with De Sacy in considering this character as the 
demotic of Herodotus, but supposed it to be the same 
as the hieratic. Here then the first great step was 
made, ingeniously and successfully, towards deciphering 
the demotic alphabet; and although some of his con- 
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clusions were erroneous, and others incomplete, still his 
method was strictly critical. But little further progress, 
however, could, under the circumstances, be expected 
from any such course; for Akerblad had as little idea 
of the existence of symbolic signs in the enchorial, as he 
had of phonetic signs in the hieroglyphic character. 

To an Englishman belongs the immortal honour of 
both those discoveries, which he also followed out with 
equal acuteness and perseverance, and to a certain 
extent demonstrated. This was the second great step 
towards deciphering the hieroglyphics. 


I. FURTHER RESEARCHES INTO THE ENCHORIAL CHARACTER.—DIS- 
COVERY OF PHONETIC HIEROGLYPHICS.—THOMAS YOUNG. 


THomas Young, a learned physician, who had already 
obtained a durable celebrity by his discoveries in 
mathematical and physical science, had also been led, 
especially after the year 1813, by the publication of the 
Mithridates of Adelung and Vater, of which he wrote 
an able review ?!°, to direct his attention to the great 
Egyptian problem of the day. His acute mind was 
not contented with studying the enchorial inscription. 
He contemplated also the deciphering of the hiero- 
glyphic character, and applied to both texts a method, 
in which, and in his mode of following it out, we 
recognise rather the sagacity of the experienced mathe- 
matician, than the native genius of the philologer. He 
endeavoured to divide the two Egyptian texts into 
groups, upon the basis of the Greek inscription. He 
prepared himself for this task by acquiring a knowledge 
of the Coptic tongue, and adopted Akerblad’s alphabet 
in his analysis of the enchorial text. He differed, 
however, in one important point from that critic, 
inasmuch as he assumed that this character contained 
symbolic as well as alphabetic signs. He endeavoured 
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to subdivide the hieroglyphic text into paragraphs by 
comparing ‘its recurring groups of characters with 
the words or sentences repeated in the Greek text, 
and with the enchorial signs to which they were sup- 
posed to correspond. So rapid was the progress of his 
researches, that, as early as November 1814, he was 
enabled to offer “A conjectural Translation of the 
Egyptian Inscription of the Rosetta Stone.” 21% It ap- 
peared in 1816 without his name, together with two 
letters to De Sacy, dated August and October 1814. 
In these he states that he possessed, indeed, a previous 
superficial knowledge of Akerblad’s alphabet, but had 
succeeded in deciphering the tablet by a totally different 
plan, namely (as he says), without concerning himself 
about the value of the characters of which the particular 
groups consist. That it was true also that he agreed 
with Akerblad in regard to sixteen characters, but 
had found them out in his own way —that the 
inscription likewise contained symbolic signs, and about 
100 different characters. The results of the researches 
hitherto made are summed up in his second letter to 
De Sacy, as follows: nineteen letters of Akerblad’s, 
twelve of his own, to which is added a star as the sign 
of the end of a proper name forming the thirteenth. 
He then gives fifty groups of words, the first three of 
which are those indicated by De Sacy, and analysed 
by Akerblad—then follow the sixteen words which the 
Swedish scholar discovered and in part analysed: the 
rest are his own. To these he adds 150 more groups, 
for which he found the corresponding words in the 
Greek inscription, and in some cases pointed out the 


216 ‘Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries—as an Appendix 
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Coptic word. The interpretation of these groups of 
words is, in part, completely wrong, and in no instance 
supported by philological analysis. 

In the correspondence carried on in the course of the 
following year (1815), with both De Sacy and Akerblad, 
(the latter of whom had continued at Rome the re- 
searches commenced at Paris, but without extending 
the range of his discoveries”!”), Young, undoubtedly, 
displayed the greatest acuteness, combined with admi- 
rable perseverance, in increasing the materials for inves- 
tigation: he had not, however, succeeded in effecting 
any essential improvement in his method. His hap- 
piest suggestion was the following. He found that the 
European collections contained a number of papyri, 
which, from the identity of the figurative representa- 
tions at the head of the individual sections, are obvi- 
ously portions of one and the same Book of the Dead. 
The great French work on Egypt offered him the most 
complete MS. hitherto known of this kind. Now this, 
like other MSS. of the same book, is written in hiero- 
glyphics, whereas the others are executed in a character 
which at first sight appears the same as that of the 
centre inscription of the Rosetta stone, and has, in 
reality, some signs in common with it. The collation 
of these records was certainly a most fortunate idea, 
although his mode of following it out, being itself 
erroneous, necessarily led Young into great errors, and 
could in no case tend to the accomplishment of his 
object. His next step, however, was quite in a right 
direction—the assumption that the character on the 
stone, and the one in the hieratic papyri, exhibit traces 
of their derivation from the hieroglyphics, by the 
gradual formation of a running hand. But from this 
point onwards he went completely astray. These two 
hypotheses, with the previous one, of the existence 
of symbolic signs in both the hieroglyphic and the 
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cursive character, became the groundwork of two falla- 
cious inferences. The first was, that the hieratic 
character of the papyri, and the enchorial of the stone, 
are the same, but with this difference, that the second 
exhibits a still greater corruption in the sign.”!? He 
endeavoured, indeed, with great ingenuity and partial 
success, to translate back the passages of the hieratic 
papyri and enchorial inscriptions into the hieroglyphic 
forms from whence they derived. But as regards 
the clue which the comparison of the hieroglyphical 
and hieratic MSS. in some degree furnishes to the 
decipherment of the former character, so completely 
had he lost it, that he goes the length of asserting that 
“not one single group in those hieroglyphical papyri 
can be recognised on the stone.”*!? In 1816°?°, he even 
went so far as to deny the existence of an alphabetic 
element in either the hieroglyphic or the hieratic cha- 
racter. Yet he still held the hieratic to be not only 
the written character of the same language, but also 
essentially the same mode of writing it. So little in 
fact was he able to turn to account his theory of a 
connection between the hieroglyphic and the cursive 
character, considered as’a gradual corruption of the 
hieroglyphic signs, that he expressly declared in 1816, 
“that nothing more could be discovered in this cursive 


218 Letter to Sylvestre de Sacy, August 3, 1815. He calls the 
hieratic papyri imitations of hieroglyphics, adopted as monograms or 
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only remaining hope appears to be, that we may be able to interpret 
the Old Egyptian MSS. in general by means of the hieroglyphics.” 

219 “It is remarkable that not a single group has been observed 
(viz. in the hieroglyphic MSS. of the Book of the Dead) that affords 
a word distinguishable upon the Rosetta stone.” 

220 Letter to the Archduke John of Austria in the Mus. Crit., No. 
VII. (Dec. 1821). By comparing the hieroglyphic MS. of . the 
great Egyptian work with others “in the running hand,” it is esta- 
blished “that the characters agreed throughout with each other in 
such a manner as completely to put an end to the idea of the alpha- 
betical nature of any of them.” 
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character than a sort of syllabic writing for proper 
names.” So firmly were these views impressed on 
his mind, that his closer and more philological limitation 
and definition of them, in his treatise of 1819 on the 
language and writing of the Egyptians®”, which, how- 
ever, formed an epoch in the inquiry, led him in many 
points still further from the truth, and in no instance 
to any certain or philologically accurateresult. After- 
wards, indeed, he was led clearly to perceive the differ- 
ence between the hieratic and enchorial writing, chiefly 
by a more careful collation of the demotic papyri; but 
he calls the latter a second corrupt form of the hiero- 
glyphics, the hieratic character being the first. He 
gives no proof of this; indeed his method neither aims 
at, nor admits of, any strict philological demonstration ; 
but, besides, the assumption is incorrect. It is as 
Impossible to deduce and explain the demotic from 
the hieratic character, as it is false to define it to be 
purely alphabetical, as Akerblad has done. 

There was, however, one very happy result of his 
speculations embodied in this treatise, and which, by 
the impression it made upon Champollion, led to the 
greatest discovery of the century, the alphabet of the 
Old Egyptian language and character. But it would 
be a very false view of the matter to suppose that he 
arrived at it by a scientific process, or upon any prin- 
ciple of inductive analysis. His continued comparison 
of demotic, hieratic, and hieroglyphic groups—for these 
and not their individual elements were the sole data for 


221 Ibid. ‘A loose imitation of the hieroglyphic characters may 
even be traced by means of the intermediate steps in the enchorial 
name of Ptolemy (on the ‘Rosetta stone), At the same time it can 
hardly be denied that something like a syllabic alphabet may be dis- 
covered in all the proper names.” 

322 Supplements to the former editions of the Encyc. Brit., vol. iv. 
Dec. 1819, 

323 Ibid. p. 54. 
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the exercise of his inventive faculties—led him, indeed, 
to the inference that the Rings on the Rosetta stone 
and other monuments contained the names of Kings, 
which, as we have seen, had already occurred to Bar- 
thelemy and Zoega. In that treatise he arranged some 
twenty of these names, and among them that of Ptolemy, 
which occurs in the hieroglyphic text of the stone. 
The name of Berenice, which is tbere wanting, he 
found in the copy of a hieroglyphic inscription on the 
doorway at Karnak, where the two are mentioned 
together as the “Saviour Gods.” He endeavoured to 
decipher these two names hieroglyphically, but with 
such incomplete success, that, of their thirteen signs, he 
attempted to explain but eleven, and of these eleven, 
he guessed eight more or less incorrectly. How could 
it be otherwise, when his speculations were based on no 
certain or definite value of the individual hieroglyphics? 
The element of truth contained in the discovery was 
eclipsed again by the preponderance of error. His 
sagacity in connecting the name of Ptolemy on the 
stone with the Ring at Karnak led ‘him to the former; 
the latter was the necessary consequence of a faulty 
method. This prevented him from ever contemplating 
the possibility of a purely phonetic alphabet, although 
he suspected a “certain kind of syllabic system,” in 
itself a very obscure and uncritical expression. He 
was equally unconscious of the existence of several 
signs for one sound, the so-called homophone signs, the 
real key to the hieroglyphic characters, although the 
hieroglyphic MSS. of the Book of the Dead, which he 
collected, might have led him to infer it. 

But, lastly, his hieroglyphic alphabet, as conceived 
by him, was no alphabet for the language, but only for 
writing the proper names, and, indeed, only the foreign 
names; a supplementary expedient in short, similar, as 
he himself observed, to that in use among the Chinese, in 
aid of a system of writing devoid of phonetic elements. 
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On the publication of Champollion’s alphabet, in 
the autumn of 1822, Young made a vain attempt to 
appropriate this discovery to himself. He took his 
stand on the names of Memnon, Sesostris, and others, 
whose Rings he had traced on the monuments with 
great sagacity, but without having guessed their 
meaning even in one single instance; for in some cases 
they belon g to totally differdnt kings, and in others do 
not give the name of the king which he had conjectured. 
But, lastly, neither his own knowledge, nor hierogly- 
phical science in general, were in the slightest degree 
advanced by this sort of guessing at names as yet un-. 
deciphered. Young had begun with guessing, and 
ended with identifying two important Rings out of 
about twenty; but he had actually deciphered and dis- 
covered nothing at all. The only further advantages 
resulting from his researches were confined to the 
enchorial or demotic character. Of this he edited 
several specimens, deeds of sale, and the like, and 
latterly was occupied upon a dictionary of the lan- 
guage, which appeared after his death.” Neither in 
the interpretation of these documents, nor in the dic- 
tionary itself, does he give any more satisfactory account 
than formerly either of the words explained, or his 
method of deciphering or reading them. 

The first attempt at strictly philological investigation 
in this department was Kosegarten’s interpretation, 
while Young was still living, of the names and titles of 
several of the Ptolemies, contained in a bilinguar papy- 
rus in the collection at Berlin, out of which he formed 
the beginning of an alphabet, and discovered several 
grammatical forms.?” 

Since the appearance of this work, M. de Saulcy has 


3% Th. Young, Rudiments of an Egyptian Dictionary in the Ancient 
Enchorial Character. London, 1830. 8vo. 

225 |. G. L. Kosegarten, Bemerkungen über den ägyptischen Text 
eines Papyrus. Greifswalde, 1824. 
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published, as I understand, a book on the demotic 
system. Hitherto less progress has been made in these 
two characters than in the hieroglyphics. It is only 
by applying to them the same method as has been em- 
ployed in the latter, that any important success can be 
anticipated. Documents in both these dialects are not 
wanting in Germany, since, through the efforts of royal 
zeal and munificence, the Berlin museum, in addition 
to its previous collection of demotic papyri, has now 
been enriched by others of no little importance in the 
hieratic character. 


IV. THE HIEROGLYPHIC ALPHABET. CHAMPOLLION LE JEUNE. 


JEAN FRANGOIS CHAMPOLLION, surnamed Le Jeune, 
as younger brother of M. Champollion-Figeac, was born 
in the neighbourhood of Grenoble in 1790, and ap- 
peared from his earliest youth to be the destined in- 
strument of forwarding Egyptian research. Fascinated 
by the charm of this land of wonders, and the renown 
of Buonaparte’s great expedition, when a youth of 
seventeen, he laid before his teachers at Grenoble, in 
September 1807, a plan of his treatise on the geo- 
graphy of ancient Egypt, with an introduction and 
map, as a specimen of the first part of a comprehensive 
work on the language, writing, and religion of the 
Egyptians. With these pages in his hand, he presented 
himself to the principal men of science at Paris, and 
after three years of research, especially under the gui- 
dance of De Sacy, he, in September 1810, commenced 
printing his introduction to the above work, which 
appeared in 1814. In it he mentions cursorily some 
corrections and completions of Akerblad’s alphabet of 
the enchorial inscriptions 7°, and gives a short sketch 


226 P. 23. tüeb, priestess ; ép, tribute; mes, to beget; ennuti, god- 
like. P. 41. ¢i-scheri, daughter, where he explains the symbolic sign 
as a “standing abbreviation.” He recognised the rest of the name 
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of his own comprehensive and systematic researches into 
the Coptic. A grammar and dictionary of that lan- 
guage, which he then projected, maintained ever after- 
wards its reputation among Coptic philologers. 

These early labours of Champollion show that he 
had, following up the method of Akerblad, made consi- 
derable progress in the decipherment of the enchorial 
inscription, and nearly succeeded in discovering the 
symbolic signs which occur in it.?”” It is clear that he, 
as well as his contemporaries, notwithstanding Zoega’s 
arguments, considered the hieroglyphics to be a purely 
symbolic character. A further research in the same 
direction furnished him with the fact, that the character 
of the hieratic papyri was formed from the hieroglyphic, 
asa running hand. This led him to the conclusion, 
as expressed in a paper laid before the Institute at. 
Paris in 1821 778, that the hieratic character is also 
symbolic, and not alphabetic. Champollion, no less 
than Young, was led to this more accurate view upon 
his own independent grounds, although each had infor- 
mation through De Sacy of the other’s researches, and 
although both were animated by a warm spirit of emu- 
lation. The denial of any phonetic element in the hieratic 
character was a natural conclusion from false premises, 
which Champollion shared in common with the rest; 
whereas Young was led to an approach to the truth, 


of Arsinoe after that of Kanephora, and read Técknoé for Diogenes 
(Akerblad had read Tiokne). P. 103. Rem-cheme, men of Egypt, 
i. e. Egyptians, from the Sahidic kéme, Baschmuric kémi, Memphitic 
chemi, Egypt. P. 106. On the omission of the vowels in the 
Egyptian (i.e. demotic) inscription. P. 362. Mephi, Memphis. 
P. 265. Man-alek santros, place of Alexander, i.e. Alexandria. 

227 See the example quoted from p. 41. in the last note. 

228 De l’E’criture Hieratique des anciens Egyptiens, par M. Cham- 
pollion le Jeune, ancien Professeur & la Faculté des Lettres de l’Aca- 
démie de Grenoble (from which office he was removed on account of 
his political opinions). Explication des Planches, 1821. Fol. 7 
pages of text. 
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merely by an assumption foreign to his own system, and 
one from the very first inseparably clogged with error. 

This truth Champollion, in the following year, 
encouraged evidently by Young’s attempt to analyse 
those two Rings, concerning the import of which no 
doubt could exist, succeeded in actually discovering— 
but by a very different method, and one peculiar to 
himself. His immortal letter to Dacier, of September 
1822 (published in December of the same year), shows 
that he required but to shake off his prejudice as to 
the exclusively symbolic nature of the hieroglyphics, 
in order to perceive the real state of the fact. 

As there was this discrepancy in their method, we 
do not consider ourselves justified in saying that 
Champollion did but improve upon Young’s discovery 
—for he had from the commencement adopted the 
opposite course and followed it up, free from the 
narrow views of Akerblad, and with more good faith 
and depth of reasoning. He had, moreover, given up 
the study of the demotic character, seeing that Young’s 
ingenious comparison of it with the papyri must in- 
troduce uncertain elements into the inquiry. Of the 
hieratic character he had then formed a clear con- 
ception, and was drawn by it to the hieroglyphics, as the 
true point from whence the inquiry should have com- 
menced. 

Having thus been led to perceive that the hiero- 
glyphics were the true key to the enigma of Egyptian 
writing, he further discerned in the Royal Rings, so 
many of which occurred on the monuments, both in the 
European collections and the great Egyptian work, 
the certain data both for establishing an alphabet, (not 
as among the Chinese, a mere auxiliary expedient 
adapted to the spelling of foreign names, but an organic 
system of writing for the whole language)—and also 
for distinguishing its individual elements and testing 
their value when distinguished. The idea of homo- 
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phone signs among those elements, i.e. of different 
figures representing one and the same sound, combined 
with a strictly philological method of reasoning from the 
certain and positive to the doubtful or unknown, soon 
supplied him with data, which could not but result in 
the discovery of the alphabet, and the whole hiero- 
glyphic system. All these views were foreign to Young 
as well as his predecessors. 

A circumstance seemingly fortuitous, but which 
nevertheless was a necessary consequence of that zeal 
for scientific research with which the European public 
was now animated, especially in regard to Egypt, 
combined to favour his happy idea as to the importance 
of the Royal Rings. As early as 1816, the well-known 
French traveller, Cailliaud, the discoverer of Meroe, had 
made a fac-simile of the Greek inscription upon the 
pedestal of the small obelisk of Phils, in which occur 
the names of one of the Ptolemies and his sister Cleo- 
patra. Mr. William Bankes had since that time trans- 
ported the obelisk itself to his residence in Dorsetshire, 
and circulated among his friends and the learned 
societies copies of its hieroglyphic inscription. Young 
was acquainted with this monument, as well as Cham- 
pollion, but failed to perceive its use or value. — 
Champollion, by comparing the two Rings, found the 
key, because he sought for it. He recognised the Ring 
of the Ptolemies corresponding with the one deciphered 
by Young. He assumed that the other would corre- 
spond likewise with the name of Cleopatra, and must 
consequently have the signs /, 0, p, a, ¢,1n common with 
it. His conjecture was confirmed. By means of the 
two he obtained twelve signs. By applying these to 
the other Royal Rings of the Egyptian work, he 
discovered upon a monument at Karnak the name 
Aleksantros (Alexander), and thus obtained three new 
signs. The inscription illustrated by Young in 1819 
gave the Rings of Ptolemy and Berenice, and assisted 

VOL. I. Z 
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him in discovering the homophone signs for & and s, 
and subsequently, the 5. Following out the same 
method, he was very soon in a condition to bring out 
his Egyptian Hieroglyphic Alphabet, the extension, 
confirmation, and application of which followed three 
years afterwards in his Manual of Hieroglyphics”, 
where he frankly and candidly admits his mistake of 
the year 1821, and the merit of Young. The two 
points which in the researches of Young mainly con- 
tributed to the discovery of the alphabet were, first, his 
adoption of, and steady adherence to, the principle, that 
all Egyptian writing originated in the hieroglyphics, 
and must therefore necessarily contain symbolic signs, 
and not only the alphabetic elements which Akerblad 
had discovered in the enchorial character ; secondly, 
his attempt to apply that principle to the names of the 
Kings. Champollion’s egg of Columbus was this. Dis- 
carding all other methods, he sought the key to the 
whole process of decipherment in the hieroglyphics, and 
that to the decipherment of the phonetic signs in the 
Royal Rings; and by the discovery of the homophone 
signs he prepared the way for the gradual completion 
and correction of hisentire results. From that moment 
the whole hieroglyphic research lay in his hands. 
Young’s method became completely useless, but his 
researches had awakened the zeal of his countrymen 
(Salt, Essay, 1825; Wilkinson, Mat. Hier. 1828), and 
paved the road, as it were, to further discovery. 

The entire results of Champollion’s researches are 
embodied in his work on Egyptian grammar, published 
(1836—1841) several years subsequent to his own 
premature death, which took place in 1832. It assumes 
the existence of 232 signs in the Egyptian alphabet: of 
these he distinguishes 36, as being of the time of the 


#29 Précis du Systeme Hiéroglyphique des anciens E’gyptiens, 
1824. 2d edition (which also contains the letter to Dacier) 1828. 
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Decline (the Greek and Roman period); 4, as belonging 
to a secret character which he supposes to date from 
the early part of the New Empire; and the same 
number as “Initial Hieroglyphics,” i.e. such as, ac- 
cording to him, were only used—phonetically—at the 
beginning ofa word. Thus he had remaining a primitive 
Egyptian alphabet of almost 200 signs. The modi- 
fication of these, as well as of the symbolic signs of 
the hieroglyphic system into the hieratic character, he 
has completely proved; the demotic being entirely set 
aside by him, as in no degree representing the ancient 
language. 


V. CHAMPOLLION’S FURTHER RESEARCHES, AND HIS SCHOOL— ROSEL- 
LINI, SALVOLINI, LEPSIUS, LEEMANS. 


Tuose who judge the researches of Champollion 
merely by the portion of them given by him to the 
public may, perhaps, see reason to reproach him, how- 
ever undeservedly, with never having distinctly ex- 
plained the groundwork on which his alphabet is based. 
Even his posthumous grammar does not supply this de- 
ficiency, otherwise than by such casual proofs as may be 
contained in the examples by which, in the course of the 
work, he illustrates his rules of language or orthography. 
We have, however, already intimated in our general 
introduction to the history of Egyptian philological 
research the two courses by which he sought and ob- 
tained this groundwork. The one consists in comparing 
the recurring forms, which are written wholly or in 
part, sometimes in alphabetic, sometimes in symbolic 
characters, and in both cases frequently with different 
signs. These signs must, therefore, have the same 
signification. The second process, by collation of the 
various extant funereal papyri, while no less certain, 
was productive of still more important results. These 
documents contain, for the most part, substantially the 

z 2 
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same text, but in a great variety of character. Thus, 
as a knowledge of the language was indispensable to 
the discovery of the character, any further progress in 
‚its decipherment was dependent in its turn upon an 
increase of our knowledge of the language. For it is 
only by a right understanding of the text that a simi- 
larity of signification or sound, in the various written 
greups, can be ascertained; and both require to be 
accurately distinguished. For the sense might be the 
same, and still the expression selected different. Re- 
peated comparison and confirmation can here alone 
lead to complete certainty. 

Champollion adopted the latter course, and pursued 
it steadily and with incredible success, as we ourselves 
can testify, since the year 1826, and as his own earliest 
writings authentically show. He had gradually com- 
piled an hieroglyphical dictionary, in which he care- 
fully entered every addition to his stock of words, and 
which was almost daily enlarged and improved during 
his residence in Egypt. 

Ippolito Rosellini followed in his master’s footsteps, 
and the brotherly intercourse and reciprocal communi- 
cation of their daily labours, as testified in the touching 
lament of Rosellini for the loss of his master”, is most 
creditable to the memory of both. An early death pre- 
vented the one and the other from bringing to perfection 
and enjoying the fruit of so many laborious and success- 
ful researches, although Rosellini’s great work, as well 
as Champollion’s grammar, offer numerous proofs of 
the solidity and success of their joint method. It is, 
however, the hieroglyphical dictionary which establishes 
authentically the critical value of the individual phonetic 
and determinative signs, as interpreted in the grammar, 
offering at the same time a complete synopsis of the 

230 Tributo di Riconoscenza e d’Amore reso alla onorata Memoria 


di G. F. Champollion il Minore, da Ippolito Rosellini. Pisa, 1832. 
Quarto. 
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purely symbolic signs. It is easy to understand why 
both should have reserved the publication of their works 
to the close of their career, because every day must 
have furnished new corrections and additions to their 
stock. We have already mentioned in the foregoing 
section, that Champollion’s dictionary is now complete. 
Francesco Salvolini, the shrewd Italian philologer, 
brought up at Paris under Champollion, appeared also 
destined to make great advances in the same direction. 
He died young, however, and his memory is stained 
_ by a charge of embezzling some important papers of 
his master’s, the proof of which was established at his 
death. The merit, nevertheless, of the first portion of 
his researches into the hieroglyphic alphabet, and the 
hieroglyphic inscription of Rosetta (1836) must not be 
overlooked.”4 His analysis of the phonetic alphabet 
contains the first public demonstration of its principles, 
and his explanation of the Rosetta stone is the first phil- 
ological interpretation of an Egyptian text. He also pro- 
duces additional evidence of the value of Champollion’s 
signs, and of nearly an hundred others added by himself, 
which he found on various monuments and the papyri. 
His researches, however, it is to be regretted, are too 
often deficient in critical caution, or sound philological 
judgment. Instead of attempting to explain the enigma 
of a pure alphabet of 200 signs, with only 15 sounds, 
he increases the difficulty not only by swelling the 
“above number to nearly 300, but by starting a principle 
which, if well founded, would put an end to all clear or 
specific research in this department. Champollion had 


231 Analyse grammaticale raisonée de différens textes E’gyptiens, 
vol. i. Texte hiéroglyphique et démotique de lq pierre de Rosette 
avec un volume de planches par Francois Salvolini. Paris, 1836. 
4to. He had previously published two letters on the notation of 
dates: Premiére, seconde Lettre sur la notation des dates. Paris, 
1834. Inthe year 1835 he published the Campagne de Rhamsés-le- 
Grand (Sesostris) from the Papyrus Sallier. 
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asserted, although without proof, that the figures 
selected as alphabetical signs were those of objects, the 
names of which commenced with the sound to be indi- 
cated. In the case of many of these signs, as (ayem) 
the eagle for a, (ro) the mouth for r, this was easily de- 
monstrable from the Coptic, or the hieroglyphic language 
itself. It was reasonable then to adopt it as a funda- 
mental principle, and the more so, that in the Semitic, 
Runic, and Irish alphabets, the names of the letters ap- 
pear to indicate a similar connexion between the image 
of the object indicated by those names, and the form of 
that letter to which they are respectively allotted. But 
Salvolini has a second axiom, which he words nearly in 
the following terms— Every hieroglyphic may indi- 
cate, in the first place, the sound with which the object 
represented by it begins—and secondly, also the initial 
sound of a word, the object of which it is the symbol. 
Thus, the vulture may not onıy designate n, because the 
Egyptian word for this bird (nurheü) begins with n, 
but m also; for the vulture is the sign of maternity, and 
mother is called mu, mut.” Salvolini terms this a happy 
flexibility of the hieroglyphic system. Certainly the 
idea of mother is expressed symbolically by a vulture: 
but if this were sufficient to establish the phonetic use of 
the sign for m, as well as for n, we should be involved in 
a most fatal confusion, and all the absurdities of a caba- 
listic character. Besides, there is no one proof adducible 
of this assertion; and as regards the example in question, 
the vulture in old Egyptian is not phonetic at all, but 
only indicates mu-t, which is both vulture and mother. 
It became phonetic and alphabetic as a sign for m merely 
in the latter epochs. 

In the year 1834, Richard Lepsius, a young German 
philologer, gifted with a genius for the study of the monu- 
ments not inferior to that of Rosellini, and with much 
more natural acuteness and critical tact—furnished, 
besides. with that comprehensive knowledge of language 
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peculiar to the German school, commenced, although 
not himself a pupil of Champollion, following out, from 
his own independent resources, the path opened up by 
that great master. He had already in the same year 
announced his vocation to the higher branches of lin- 
guistic science, and his acquaintance with classical, 
Indian and Germanic philology, by a treatise, received 
in Germany and France with great approbation, upon 
written character, as a means of investigating language. 
Thus prepared, he began in that year to turn his atten- 
tion to hieroglyphics. By a happy fatality, and one 
which doubly redounds to the honour of German science 
in this department, it was the Royal Academy of Science 
at Berlin which furnished the young scholar with the 
means of dedicating himself to those pursuits; that in- 
stitution which Leibnitz founded in the country of La 
Croze, Jablonski, and Vignolles, with especial reference 
to the study of language, as a means of restoring the gene- 
alogyof mankind. Not longafterwards Lepsius succeeded 
in effecting a brilliant discovery at Paris. He perceived 
that by far the greater part of the characters in Cham- 
pollion’s alphabet was not purely phonetic, 1.e. not 
capable of universal application. Rejecting such as are 
either only used phonetically in certain words, or for 
peculiar combinations of sounds (of which he discovered 
eleven), he had remaining 34 purely alphabetic signs, 
which he identified as corresponding with the 15 Old 
Egyptian letters. By this means the hieroglyphic 
alphabet was not only corrected, but illustrated. A 
pure alphabet of 200 signs was difficult to comprehend. 
The existence of two signs on an average for each sound 
explains itself by the necessity, which the monumental 
nature of their writing, and their own symmetrical turn 
of mind imposed on the Egyptians, of employing some- 
times a horizontal, sometimes a perpendicular sign, 
sometimes a long, sometimes a broad figure, in order to 
give an artistic shape and finish to each group of words. 
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Lepsius at the same time still further extended the prin- 
ciple introduced by Champollion, by separating all the 
signs which first occur with phonetic power in the time 
of the Ptolemies and Romans, from the old signs. 

This closes the history of hieroglyphic discovery : for 
in the alphabet published by Leemans, in his valuable 
work on the Egyptian monuments of the Leyden 
museum, owing to the absence of all illustrative evidence, 
we are the less able to judge what amount of progress 
may have been made by the learned author. We 
are, however, very doubtful whether such evidence can 
be adduced. 

[Since the above was written, in addition to the prin- 
ciples there laid down as discovered, two other princi- 
ples have been discovered and laid down. One principle, 
propounded by Dr. Hincks, is the fact of all the so- 
called letters of the alphabet having an inherent vowel 
understood when not expressed, and written after the con- 
sonant in the hieratic in order to distinguish the signs. 
The other is the presence of signs determinative of the 
sound and not of the sense or meaning of the preceding 
phonetic signs laid down by Birch. These two complete 
the principles of the formation of the language. The 
rectification of the alphabet, the improvement of the 
_ knowledge of the grammar, and the hermeneutical part 
in general, both of the inscriptions and the hieratic texts, 
has been vigorously prosecuted by Chabas, De Rougé, 
and Devéria, in France; Birch, Goodwin, and Heath, in 
England; Brugsch and Lepsius in Germany. | 


Vi. THE TEXT OF CLEMENS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


TE principle of hieroglyphic writing had barely been 
discovered, when its opponents threw themselves under 
the protection of the ancients. One party endeavoured 
to prove that what was actually demonstrated was im- 
possible, because ancient (and indeed modern) writers 
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had asserted the reverse. Others looked for comfort in the 
fact of the ancients having spoken clearly enough of an 
hieroglyphic alphabet, and of Clemens having expounded 
with great minuteness the whole system in the same 
passage from which they, or persons like them, had re- 
peatedly proved the contrary. This is indeed quite in 
keeping with human nature. No sooner was America 
discovered than the enemies of Columbus found facts 
enough tending to disprove the existence of such a coun- 
try, and a few years after Hervey discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood, one of those English physicians, who 
had denied that discovery and attacked it with great ve- 
hemence, showed that the thing had been clearly alluded 
to in averse in Proverbs. In our case, the fact discovered 
was certainly both known to and testified by the ancients. 
Pliny, in a passage (given in the Appendix of Authorities, 
C. II. 1.) upon the Obelisks, drily, but distinctly asserts 
it—“ They are dedicated to the Sun-God; that their in- 
scriptions declare; for the signs engraven on them are 
Egyptian letters.” The passage of Clemens, to which 
we could allude but cursorily in treating of the sacred 
books, has since the late discoveries received very dif- 
ferent interpretations. Letronne, Goulianof, and Lepsius 
have been the most successful in their efforts to illus- 
trate its obscurities; the latter especially, by his correct 
explanation of the celebrated expression, “the first ele 
ments,” which no one before understood. By this 
phrase the Greek writers simply and plainly meant 
letters, in contradistinction to syllables, a word signify- 
ing originally a combination (of letters). All pre- 
vious interpretations, however, leave one part of the 
passage wholly unexplained, namely, that which treats 
of the so-called Anaglyphic signs. According to Letronne 
and Champollion”’, these signs form an altogether dis- 


232 Précis du Systeme Hier. 2d edition, ii. 378. seqq. Compare 
with Sylvestre de Sacy, Journal des Savans, Mars, 1825. Lepsius, 
Lettre, p. 17. seqq., and Appendix A—De Goulianof, Archéologie 
E’gyptienne, 3 vols. 1839, vol. i. p. 213. seqq. 
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tinct kind of representation by symbolic figures, and 
consequently no portion of the hieroglyphic system. 
De Sacy shows this to be impossible, without, however, 
suggesting any other interpretation, and Goulianof builds 
on it an exclusive system of secret characters, which, did 
it exist, would destroy the whole value of Champollion’s 
discovery. We have already intimated our own views 
upon this point in the first section. We hold the whole 
assumption of special anaglyphic signs to rest upon a 
philological misunderstanding. In order to establish 
these views, we shall now give, in the first place, a trans- 
lation of the passage, referring for the original text to 
our Appendix of Authorities, C. III. 1. 

“ The Egyptians teach as the first branch of education 
that kind of writing which is called epistolographic; 
secondly, the hieratic, used by the sacred scribes; and 
last of all, the hieroglyphic. This latter is divided into 
two classes, one of which is expressed directly (kyriolo- 
gically ) by letters (literally, first, or simple phonetics), 
the other is symbolic. The symbolic (hieroglyphic cha- 
racter) represents the object either directly, by imitation 
(kyriologically), or by tropes—or is expressed altoge- 
ther allegorically, by means of certain enigmas. Thus, 
to indicate the sun, they make a circle; for the moon, 
a sort of crescent-shaped sign. These are examples of 
the direct (kyriological) method (of hieroglyphical 
writing). But they make use of the tropical method 
when they apply and transfer objects to something else, 
according to a certain analogy, sometimes by confound- 
ing them together, sometimes by altering them in vari- 
ous ways. Thus in writing the books which celebrate 
the praises of their kings in theological myths, they 
use the hieroglyphic charactcr. Of the third method, 
which is expressed by enigmas, let this serve as an 
instance. While they designate the other planets on 
account of their spherical motion by the bodies of ser- 
pents, they represent the sun by the figure of a beetle 
(Scarabeeus. )” 
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We agree with Letronne™ that the epistolographic 
character, which was taught the first, and which is used 
on the Rosetta stone, as being that of the country 
(enchorial), is the same called by Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus the demotic. Champollion’s last work, indeed, 
recognises the latter to be the character of the vulgar 
language. This, as we have seen, was the name by 
which the idiom used in writings upon private and 
domestic affairs was designated, as distinct from the 
language of the sacred writings. It is this same lan- 
guage which afterwards, from the period of the Christian 
era, when it began to be written with an alphabet com- 
posed for the most part of Greek characters, was called 
Coptic. In the epistolographic character we find com- 
mercial letters and all the transactions of mercantile 
life exclusively written, and we have monuments in 
this character as far back as the time of the Psammetici. 

After the enchorial writing, the students, as they 
advanced, next learned the hieratic character. This, 
like the other, was formed by transmuting the hiero- 
glyphics into a running hand, and consisted of a mixture 
of phonetic and symbolic signs. The latter, however, 
occur more frequently in it than in the enchorial. 
They were both written in horizontal lines from right 
to left. It is an error, which Champollion admitted 
late in his career, and particularly in his posthumous 
work, to take the enchorial character to be a running 
form of the hieratic. They were both, on the contrary, 
derived from the hieroglyphic, quite independently of 
each other; a fact, the explanation of which may perhaps 
be found in what we have already said respecting 


233 Lepsius’ arguments against this are very ingeniously stated in 
the Appendix A to his Letter. He understands the contrast in the ex- 
pressions of the Greek writers between the sacred and popular signs 
to mean, that by the former, the hieroglyphics, by the latter, non- 
hieroglyphics (comprebending both the hieratic and enchorial) are 
intended. Meyer has also sided with Letronne. 
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the fundamental difference between the Theban and 
Memphite dialects. From the former, as appears to 
us, sprung the sacred language—from the latter, the 
common dialect of the country. The main difference 
between the two characters consists, in the living 
language being written in the former, which served for 
all purposes of ordinary life; while the latter was 
limited to matters connected with religion and religious 
knowledge, under the immediate superintendence of the 
priests, whose property its name indicates it to be. 
Whoever learned the hieratic, must have learned the 
sacred language, and consequently have commenced 
his education as a priest. It could never therefore 
hold anything but the second place in the educational 
system of the Egyptians. 

But the sacred language might also have been written 
in the hieroglyphics of the monuments, by reducing the 
engraved or painted signs to mere linear characters. 
For the Book of the Dead, published by Lepsius, 
clearly proves that the Sacred Books, or at least a 
portion of them, were very commonly written in such 
linear hieroglyphics. ‘The name hieroglyphic denotes 
sacred engraved signs. Herodotus in fact mentions 
them in these very words (II. 166.); and though he 
says in another passage (II. 124.) that on the stone 
mole of Cheops “animals were engraved,” he may 
have meant by that hieroglyphic inscriptions, as well 
as purely pictorial representations. The science of 
hieroglyphics, therefore, as taught in the Egyptian 
schools, consisted in learning to read and write those 
hieroglyphic characters of the Sacred Books which were 
borrowed from the monuments, in the same manner as 
the püpil had been taught to read and write the 
enchorial and hieratic. Consequently, when Clemens 
talks of hieroglyphics, we must certainly understand 
him to include in them the hieroglyphics of the monu- 
ments; but the immediate practical object was to 
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understand the Sacred Books, written in linear hiero- 
glyphics, and to acquire a facility of writing the 
characters themselves. 

The first division, therefore, of the hieroglyphics, is 
that into phonetic and pictorial characters. The former 
Clemens calls simply letters. He says nothing further 
concerning them, as they were well known, and similar 
to those of other nations, although they form a very 
important element in the whole hieroglyphic system. 
He passes on at once from them to the second kind, 
the pictorial, which represents objects in contradis- 
tinction to sounds. Clemens calls it on that account 
the symbolic, because it gives the sound, which in his 
view is the real aim of writing, but in an indirect 
manner through the medium of objects. He divides 
it into three parts. For in the first place, the object 
itself may, as we now have actual proof, be represented 
in Egyptian by a figure of very palpable import. This 
then is the direct (kyriological) representation of the 
object, as the phonetic is the direct representation of 
sound. Such are the disk, for the sun, and the crescent 
for the moon, hieroglyphics still retained amongst the 
astronomical signs. But the Egyptian writing has a 
far greater number of signs which represent the object 
more figuratively, and consequently more or less con- 
ventually. Thus a man lifting up his hands represents 
a person praying. The majority of the hieroglyphics, 
indeed, are purely symbolic and conventional: a cubit, 
for example, signifies Justice; an ostrich-feather, Truth; 
a lute, the idea of Good; the lower part of two legs in 
the act of walking, a progressive (transitive) action. 
Lastly, the eye (iri) designates the words “child” and 
“to make.” We see at once from these examples, that 
Clemens expresses himself properly, when he says, 
in order to give a clear idea of such symbolic signs, 
as contrasted with the purely and directly pictorial, 
“ that they apply pictorial signs to objects of different 
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import, and bring them as it were under another 
category (i. e. transfer them, or express them meta- 
phorically as we should describe it), for they sometimes 
interchange them, at others modify them in various 
ways.” Hence it is, for example, that they take a part 
for the whole, the instrument containing for the object 
contained (as a milk-pail for milk), and use many other 
metaphors, to be examined more closely in the sequel. 
In this way the signification of the terms employed by 
Clemens.appears to us to be completely established. 
He mentions, likewise, a kind of enigmatical cha- 
racter, or secret writing, in which, for example, a ser- 
pent designates the planets on account of their spherical 
motion, but the scarabzus the sun, probably because of 
the analogy between the round lump which it rolls 
before it, and the circular form of the ecliptic. Cle- 
mens calls this character the allegorical, and very 
properly; for the distinction between symbol and 
allegory is, that the former represents the intellectual 
object itself by a direct image, the latter conveys the 
idea of the object only through the medium of a logical 
notion. The examples in Clemens are the best proof 
that such a secret writing is as foreign to the Sacred 
Books as tothe monuments. ‘The serpents and scarabei 
occur on the papyri as well as monuments, but the 
scarabeus never betokens the sun, nor the serpent 
the planets.** The allegorical writing was an artificial 
one, a late application of the hieroglyphic system, 
originally, perhaps, for astronomical and astrological 
purposes, similar to our own planetary signs, and after- 
wards cabalistically developed. Clemens, therefore, 
was right in noticing this enigmatical character, in con- 
nexion with the hieroglyphics; but he never could in- 


234 [A kind of unknown or secret writing, however, consisting of 
a series of signs like anaglyphs, is occasionally introduced in the texts, 
both in some funeral tablets at Paris, and in a Papyrus of the British 
Museum. A specimen will be given in the grammar.—S.B. ] 
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tend to represent itas a real subdivision of the ordinary 
hieroglyphic writing — properly so called— which is 
composed entirely and exclusively of the three elements 
he had previously enumerated—the phonetic, hiero- 
glyphic, and symbolic signs. His object was to give 
an example of the manner in which this hieroglyphic 
character was used, as a whole, the parts of which he 
describes before explaining the secret character. Itis a 
fact that we find none but the Sacred Books written in 
hieroglyphics. His statement, therefore, that certain 
theological writings are written in such monumental 
or engraved sacred signs, is to be considered as a con- 
cluding remark upon the real, universal hieroglyphic 
character, the acquirement of which was preliminary to 
understanding and writing the Sacred Books. He does 
not say, “in hieroglyphics,” because in them he had 
included the secret or enigmatical character, but “in 
anaglyphs,” which, as well as the former word, origi- 
nally designated engraved pictures, either serving as 
written characters, or as ordinary portraits of objects.” 

The expression of Clemens, which certainly is not 
very intelligible at first sight, necessarily refers, in its 
literal acceptation, to writings, and, in the spirit of the 
context, to such as were written in the hieroglyphics 
previously described, and not, as usual, in one of the 
running hands. Thus much at least is clear, that he 
means books which contained theology, and myths, in 
praise of their kings. Now we have seen that one 
division of the Sacred Books contains the praises of 
their mythical kings, namely Osiris and Horus, as we 
also find later details of the processions of Osiris in 
Diodorus, and several other Greek writers. Clemens, 
therefore, cites these, instead of naming the Sacred 


235 ’AvayAvgw is essentially the same as éyyAugw : to engrave upon 
a thing is just as correct as to grave in (ingrave) it; avaypagu, 
avaypagal is the regular designation when mention is made of 
registers of the Egyptian kings. 
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Books in general. The Book of the Dead is a proof 
that there were other portions of the Sacred Books 
written likewise in hieroglyphics. 

In this way we trust we have explained categorically 
the meaning of the passage. For here, again, we are no 
longer called upon to investigate unknown or lost facts 
by means of the testimony of the ancients, but, on the 
contrary, by facts now brought to light through hiero- 
glyphical discovery to understand those testimonies, to 
explain and justify them. We do not deny that Clemens 
might have expressed himself better and more clearly; 
but it is sufficient to establish any sense for words 
which otherwise can have none at all. 

It is not till after this observation that he proceeds 
to add something about the secret character, which he 
had already mentioned by name. It certainly must 
have been an element in their educational system, and 
doubtless the last—for every cabala implies a complete 
knowledge of that character which is to be used for 
secret purposes. Jt was the secret character of the 
priests. At an earlier period, indeed, an enigmatical 
character may have existed; for example, in the titles 
of kings. Still the traditional pronunciation of many 
of these is evidence that the signs employed were pro- 
nounced in the usual way. In the choice of homophonous 
signs, particularly in the foreign names of kings, they 
may have given a preference to such as contained an 
allusion to the regal dignity. But the signs of the enig- 
matical character here treated of by Clemens had like- 
wise another totally different power, quite foreign to 
their ordinary signification. But his examples prove this. 

The work of Horapollo”*, dating from a comparatively 
recent age, also clearly proves the existence and nature 


336 See the learned edition of Leemans, Horapollinis Niloi Hiero- 
glyphica, Amstel. 1835, 8vo.; and that illustrated by Cory with very 
characteristic hieroglyphics: The Hieroglyphics of Horapollo Nilous, 
by A. T. Cory, London, 1840, 8vo. 
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of this secret character. While few of the explanations 
it offers are confirmed by the monuments, the greater 
part are contradicted both by them and by the Book of 
the Dead. The explanations themselves are little better 
than arbitrary subtleties, or false, cabalistic mysticism, 
the simple and historical meaning being palpable and 
obvious, while the very hieroglyphical representations 
which he describes are chiefly borrowed from that 
secret character, and consequently do not apply to the 
monuments and books. 


B. 
THE EGYPTIAN CHARACTERS. 


INTRODUCTION : PLAN OF AN HISTORICAL EXPOSITION OF THE WHOLE 
SYSTEM OF HIEROGLYPHICAL WRITING. 


A LANGUAGE so perfectly developed in all its parts as 
was the Egyptian in the state in which we already find 
it on the contemporaneous monuments of the oldest 
empire of the Pharaohs, would seem, as remarked in 
our previous section, but ill adapted to a pure alphabetic 
character, as containing a great number of homophonous 
words, with so many different meanings, that each must 
be regarded as an independent root. But if we could 
succeed in obtaining a glance at the foundation of this 
fabric, in finding the strata from which it has grown up 
in the course of time, and thereby perhaps approach 
nearer to the very causes of this high state of cultiva- 
tion, the older language would appear still more diffi- 
cult to express intelligibly by phonetic signs. It requires 
a higher and more comprehensive view of the origin of 
language to prove that what appears to us its most 
natural, or only natural, manner of writing, was in 
VOL. I. AA 
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early times the least congenial, or even most repug- 
‘nant, to the human understanding. As singing is older 
-than speaking, the solemn dance as a form of social 
movement older than walking, pantomime older than 
words, and to adopt an idea and expression of Meyer’s™’, 
as the word itself, in its primitive form, is nothing but 
an oral and audible gesture, by which men endeavoured 
to imitate the impression of any phenomena, in the 
same way as (especially in southern countries) he still 
tries to imitate them by visible gestures of the body; 
the oldest writing must likewise have been a representa- 
tion of objects and not of sound. It will here suffice to 
call attention to the fact, that even in a system so com- 
plete as that of the Egyptians, a system in which the 
use of phonetic signs was more frequent than any other, 
it was impossible entirely to banish pictorial representa- 
tions, which exists even in the demotic character. At 
this stage of the language, accordingly, the variety of 
accents and of gestures may originally have assisted the 
speaker. The art of writing converted these vague and 
imperfect signs of speech into a durable image. 

It was under this impression that both Champollion 
and Lepsius considered the phonetic element as the 
latest. But no one ventured to inquire how a written 
character could exist without it. We may suppose, and 
so perhaps Champollion thought, that the monuments 
themselves tend to the conclusion, that the first step 
was pure picture writing, like that of Mexico. This 
however were a fallacy. For representations of this kind, 
consisting almost entirely of figures of objects, similar 
to artistic representations in low relief, are first met 
with in the New Empire, in the 18th and 19th Dynasties, 
when the style of hieroglyphic writing became gaudy 
and artificial. The Old Empire knew nothing of the 
kind. We cannot therefore expect to authenticate the 
above assumption by means of the monuments. 

337 See Meyer's articles, quoted above. 
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We may however hope to substantiate it by adopting 
the method which, prior to the chronological period, 
looks neither for years nor monuments of years, but for 
epochs and monuments of epochs. The success of this 
attempt is of the utmost importance in our present in- 
quiry. The great facts of the primeval period of Egyp- 
tian language, writing, and religion, are of universal 
importance: but history will gain nothing by these facts 
being known, unless they be themselves recognised 
and represented as history, in their origin and in their 
connexion with each other. In the present state of the 
question our simplest mode of arriving at some really 
historical conclusion will be briefly to pass in review 
the essential nature and requisites of a figurative cha- 
racter, and then compare them with the individual ele- 
ments of the system of hieroglyphical writing as known 
to exist. . 

The first requisite is the exposition of visible objects. 
For these we find simple portraits: a man, a woman, a 
calf, indicating, even when accompanied by phonetic 
hieroglyphics, nothing more than the objects themselves. 
The mere representation of such natural objects, as for 
instance, an antelope, an ass, and the like, does not 
require any additional feature to explain it. But there 
are many objects which are more difficult to specify, 
particularly where only written in linear hieroglyphics. 
For example, how is a child to be represented in con- 
tradistinction to a grown-up man? How is a temple 
to be made distinguishable from a dwelling-house? or 
milk and wine from water? The solution of these, the 
most simple questions relative to the original pictorial 
hieroglyphics, requires, as it were, a second stage of 
that creative power of invention and artistic inge- 
nuity of the human mind, which in its first stage gave 
birth to language. Every image of a word, as well as_ 
every word itself, is an invention and a work of art. 
The scene is merely changed from the province of sound 

AA2 
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to that of form, from the musical to the plastic art. 
Whilst with regard to language we see the Egyptians 
occupied in developing simultaneously with that of their 
own ideas, the legacy they received from primeval Asia, 
in regard to writing we see them occupied in inventing 
and executing a creation of their own. The pure and 
characteristic genius of Egyptian art appears in this, its 
first and most original creation, no less brilliant than in 
the architectural monuments of later periods, the pyra- 
mids, the labyrinth, and the temples of Thebes. Every 
conception in this pictorial writing is simple, philoso- 
phical, poetical, constructive (as regards the grouping of 
images), and lastly, practical, in its application to litera- 
ture. A human figure, holding its finger to its mouth, 
represents to the Egyptian the sucking child, in a mode 
as easy to understand as to trace. Aman in the sacer- 
dotal garb, looking upwards in the attitude of prayer, 
towards a sacrificial vase pouring forth libations, at once 
suggests the character of priest. A square, the lower 
side of which is open in the middle, conveys the idea of 
a dwelling-house; when combined with the sign of a 
god, it denotes a temple (the house of God). In these 
last two instances we perceive the origin of two very 
fertile agencies in producing that simplification and 
concentration of ideas necessary to the art of writing, 
namely, abbreviation and composition. A female figure, 
forming with bent body, and head and hands hanging 
down, a sort of arch, represents the vault of heaven, in the 
painted and engraved monuments. In amore abridged 
form the same object is represented by a horizontal line 
with a dipping at each end. Milk and wine, two objects 
which it is inpossible to pourtray without colours, and 
difficult even with them, the Egyptian easily expresses 
by the vessels in which each of those liquids was usually 
contained, the thing containing being written by a sort 
of plastic metonymy, instead of the thing contained. 
Both vessels exhibit very graceful forms, which show 
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that this branch of the fictile art was highly cultivated 
among the Egyptians when the signs were invented. 
A similar vessel preceded by a bee indicates honey. In 
an equally clear and artistic manner fire is indicated by 
a flame rising from a censer. Ina still more simple way 
water is represented hy three zigzag lines, one above the 
other. These, in the linear character, which is already 
more conventional, became three straight lines. Butin 
general the Egyptians in composing and abbreviating 
their images showed a wise economy. Had they pursued 
this method of composition exclusively, they would have 
run the risk of producing a character like that of the 
Chinese, with explanatory keys: that is to say, a system, 
the most awkward in itself, and tending to cramp the 
mind within mere conventional and fortuitous forms. 
But Thoth was more ingenious, and had more extensive 
views, and, consequently, was more free than Fuh. 
The same artistic mind which the Egyptians exhibit in 
the representation of physical objects, we also discover 
in its application to those of a metaphysical nature; 
that is, in actions and objects representing certain 
invisible phenomena, impressed upon the human mind 
by its contact with the external as well as internal 
world. The word, night, for instance, the Egyptian 
represents under the idea of the starry heaven, and, 
consequently, by the image of heaven, united with that of 
the stars. Thirst, to thirst, thirsty (ab, ebu ), they express 
by the image of water (the zigzag lines), combined with 
that of a kid (ab) above or at one side, and facing in 
an opposite direction. White, they express by a tuber- 
ous excrescence, which Champollion supposed to be a 
white onion; red, by a bird with feathers like fire. 
An outstretched arm, with an offering like bread, con- 
veys the idea of to offer, to give, a gift; in the abbre- 
viated form it is represented simply by bread, or the 
sacrificial cake. In expressing to open, by a door, the 
analogy of the language is fully kept up, for the root 
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(un) has both these significations. A drawing of a 
road with trees on each side signifies movement, pro- 
gression. The palm-branch betokens the year, and its 
points the divisions of the year or of a cycle of years. 
A cubit (as the standard measure) and an ostrich 
feather represent truth and justice (originally the same 
word); the latter, it is said, because the feathers of this 
bird are distinguished by their equality (Horap. ii. 118.). 
Good and beautiful were expressed by a kind of lute 
or guitar; not, probably, because good is the spiritual 
euphony and harmony of life, but because the words 
for good and for lute were the same. The selection 
of the eye as the representative both of itself, of the 
idea of doing (creating), and of child (son or daughter), 
appears likewise to have been suggested by the homo- 
phony of the word ar (iri), which denotes both eye and 
creating. In order to indicate a verb denoting move- 
ment, two legs are employed in the act of walking. 
This figure conveys, in a way as simple as it is evident, 
something like what, in the grammatical language of 
Europe, we denote, in a wider sense, but under the 
same image, by the term, verb transitive. 

The two last examples, the eye and the two legs, 
deserve closer examination. We see in them the two 
principal ideas through which the Egyptian writing 
appears to have advanced, preparatory to the discovery 
of the phonetic system ; viz. the principles of homophony 
and determination. The principle of determination 
consists, at first, in the distinction between the indi- 
vidual and the genus, and then, in the explanation of 
the image of the first by means of the accompanying 
image of the second. In the Egyptian system of writing, 
as developed on the monuments, it is used very exten- 
sively and with the greatest ingenuity. The discovery, 
explanation, and systematic arrangement of the so-called 
determinative hieroglyphics, which are in general merely 
generic, is one of Champollion’s most successful and 
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talented efforts. Butin this complete system of written 
characters we generally find the determinative signs 
following the phonetic, as if by way of complement, 
illustration, or definition, of some kind or other. For 
this reason most of the previous commentators on the 
subject have thought it necessary to assume that the 
determinative signs were invented after the phonetics. 
The first objection to this hypothesis is that it is at 
variance with the general, and, as we believe, well- 
grounded assumption, that the pictorial hierogly- 
phics are the most ancient character—as a pictorial 
_character without determinative hieroglyphics would 
scarcely deserve the name of a character. Moreover, 
if we adopt this hypothesis, how do we account for 
the circumstance of the Egyptians, even when their 
system had been brought to the highest state of per- 
fection, still using determinative signs after the pictorial 
hieroglyphics, which are, to say the least, quite as 
intelligible? Thus the sign, by which the preceding 
image is identified as belonging to the genus of four- 
footed animals, is found after the figure of an ass or a 
goat””®—representations, which are clear enough in 
themselves, and preceded, moreover, by their names in 
phonetic characters. Our assumption is the only one 
which appears to offer an explanation of this singularity. 
Those generic signs, before the invention of phonetics, 
were in very many cases quite indispensable. Hence 
they came to be adopted in writing, and the practice 
was still retained, even after the phonetic character 
had rendered pictorial representations unnecessary, and 
in cases such as those alluded to absolutely superfluous. 
In the earlier stage it was doubtless of the greatest 
importance to define as much as possible by their genus 
the pictorial representations of words, many of which 
were still very conventional. At all events the phonetic 
character might have existed without such signs more 
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easily than the pictorial. Among these determinative 
signs we include all the grammatical signs. A short 
stroke indicates a noun masculine, to which the sign 
of the segment, the representative of the letter ¢, the 
feminine termination, is added when the noun is femi- 
nine. Two arms extended, with the palms downwards, 
express the negation of the sentence they precede. The 
dual and plural number are expressed by two and 
three lines, respectively, and the personal pronoun of 
the person speaking or addressed, or the subject of 
conversation by the figure of a man or woman. This 
is all we learn from the monumental character. We 
cannot discover from it what the pictorial distinction 
was between the second and third person, and between 
them and the first, as all the signs denoting those ideas 
are phonetic. It is most probable, therefore, that the 
idea of distinguishing between them did not occur to 
the Egyptians prior to the discovery of phonetic hiero- 
glyphics. 

We now come to the consideration of the second of 
the two principles contained in the use of the two 
hieroglyphics denoting ar (iri), to make. This principle 
consists in depicting an object (generally a metaphy- 
sical one) by the image of another, with which its name 
is homophonous, although this homophony implies no 
identity or connexion between the meaning of the two 
words. It was this more particularly by which the 
national mind was led on from the mere observation of 
the object to the sound of the word, which could not 
fail ultimately to result in the invention of phonetic 
hieroglyphics. - 

The intermediate stage between this and the last 
step in the process of discovery—the invention of 
alphabetic letters—was the invention of syllabic 


writing. The fact of this transition is proved by the 


existence of the hieroglyphic system of a certain number 
of syllabic characters, which were retained after the 
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discovery of the alphabetical, as co-existing with them. 
We include in this category one half of those signs 
which Lepsius has rejected from Champollion’s alphabet, 
as being only restricted phonetics, or appearing only in 
certain groups. In analysing this alphabet, he distin- 
guishes between purely phonetic signs, the number of 
which he fixes at 34, and about 60 others to which he 
gives a restricted or conditional phonetic value. We 
would propose, in treating the subject historically, to 
divide these signs into two classes. More than half of 
the former are those which are sometimes accompanied, 
sometimes unaccompanied by a phonetic sign. Where 
it exists, the pictorial hieroglyphic usually precedes it, 
and appears as the first letter or first syllable of the 
whole word, all or some of whose other phonetic ele- 
ments follow. Thus the word, nefru, good, may be ex- 
pressed sometimes by a lute (guitar), sometimes by a 
lute with an r following it, or both fand r. Sometimes 
the pictorial sign is preceded by the phonetic, in 
which case the latter alone would seem to indicate the 
pronunciation. Sometimes even the pictorial hiero- 
glyphic stands in the middle of the phonetic signs, to 
which the determinative sign may be added. Thus, 
necht, strong, is sometimes written only by its picto- 
rial sign, a branch of a tree, sometimes only with its 
three letters, n, y, t. This sign, however, is very fre- 
quently found also after n followed by x and ¢.”° 

Now we think that it will be necessary in our ana- 
lysis, which proposes to exhibit their gradual develop- 
ment, to distinguish all signs of this kind, as being signs 
of a mixed nature, the supplements of which imply the 
existence of an alphabetical character, from the other 
restricted phonetics. These we shall call syllabico- 
phonetic signs, or syllabic hieroglyphics, which (as 
already observed) we consider older than the alpha- 
betical, and from which those mixed groups differ in 
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not having a real syllabic value, i.e. in not being 
capable of indicating the sound of the word which they 
represent without an exclusive reference. to the one 
object denoted by this word. 

As to those hieroglyphics which we may really call 
‚syllabico-phonetic, they exist in Egyptian in considerable 
numbers. In Lepsius’s scheme they amount to about 
60, and with the assistance of Mr. Birch, we have been 
enabled to make a large increase to their number. We 
shall give in our list all the signs of which we think 
the reading is proved. 

In these remarks the historical order of the hiero- 
glyphic signs has been established. We think, in the 
first place, that we have proved, from the nature of the 
language, and the conditions of the character, the later 
origin of the phonetic signs in general, a3 compared 
with that of the pictorial signs; and, secondly, that we 
have discovered the steps by which the pictorial, as well 
as phonetic hieroglyphics, were gradually formed. 

As regards the pictorial signs, we may distinguish 
from those which represent the object itself — and 
which we may on that account call symbolic—such as 
serve to determine the genus or species either of the 
symbolic or of the phonetic groups which precede them. 
These we shall term determinative pictorial hierogly- 
phics, and we believe them not to have been pro- 
nounced. As for the symbolic pictorial hieroglyphics, 
they may be classed as representing a direct or indirect 
meaning. The phonetic signs which form the second 
great class, are subdivided into syllabic and alphabetic, 
of which we have stated the former to be the older. 
In favour of the gradual development of the alphabetic 
signs out of the syllabic, we had, in consequence of 
researches already made, an argument in the fact, that 
in the time of the Ptolemies and Romans, many signs 
were used as pure phonetics, consequently alphabetically, 
which occur at an earlier period not phonetically at all, 
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or at least merely syllabico-phonetically. Champollion 
had already remarked a similar tendency to the phone- 
tismus of pictorial characters in the monuments of the 
20th Dynasty; and Lepsius?®” had called attention to 
the mode of writing the name of a foreign general on 
the monuments of the great Empire. The individual 
sounds of this name are indicated by hieroglyphics, 
which otherwise only occur as pictorial signs. 

But convinced of the truth of our assumption, we de- 
termined to consult the monuments of the Old Empire, 
from the 4th to the 12th Dynasty, to see whether they 
do not thus early offer instances of gradual advance- 
ment in the phonetic element. Mr. Birch kindly under- 
took to examine all those in the British Museum in 
order to ascertain this, and the conjecture has been 
fully confirmed. Many of the. thirty-four signs, to 
which Lepsius reduced the Old Egyptian alphabet, have 
on those monuments merely a syllabic and not an al- 
phabetic value. 

The third great division of the hieroglyphics, lastly, 
‘consists of those which comprehend images, like the 
branch of a tree and the guitar, and which may be 
called phonetico-pictorial, as exhibiting a tendency to 
pass from the stage of mere pictorial value, to that of 
an initial letter. 

If we add together all the signs that belong to these 
three classes, we get about 700 hieroglyphics. Before 
the publication of Champollion’s dictionary they had 
not been counted since the time of Zoega, who rated 
them at about 960. Champollion estimated them at 
800. No general list, moreover, had been made of 
the deciphered hieroglyphics until that work appeared : 
for Champollion in his grammar, as well as Wilkinson 
and Lepsius, had only given a list of the alphabetical 
signs. 

The synopsis of the hieroglyphics, with which the 
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dictionary ends, contains 750 signs, while the work 
itself gives 567. In the latter, all the representations 
of the same object (man, for example) are comprised 
under one number; in the synopsis, on the other hand, 
compound signs (groups) are introduced with them. 
Neither of the two methods seems to us correct. A 
simple sign is the only one which can properly be 
reckoned as a distinct symbol, except where the amal- 
gamation of the two produces a new and simple idea 
(for instance, the combination of heaven .and a star 
which represents night). Again, no sign which repre- 
sents the same object, and expresses precisely the same 
idea as the preceding one, ought to be reckoned sepa- 
rately. We are justified, on the other hand, in making 
two distinct representations of a god in a sitting and a 
standing posture, for they may have two different 
significations. The hawk for instance, when placed on 
the symbol of gold (Gold-Hawk), must be reckoned 
separately, because he never appears in this particular 
title of the Kings represented in any other manner. 
The phonetic signs, of course, must be introduced and’ 
reckoned separately; for, although the hieroglyphic 
may be the same, the meaning is different. Even those 
of the pictorial signs which are at the same time 
phonetico-pictorial must be counted twice. 

If then we count only the ancient hieroglyphics upon 
this principle, we shall hardly find more than 700 signs. 
But if we add to them those which were used in later 
times, and especially under the Romans, as phonetics— 
of which there are above 90—we may venture to call 
the whole number together about 800™!. 

This then is the first attempt that has been made at 
a brief and systematic arrangement of the whole of the 
hieroglyphics hitherto deciphered, that is to say, of 
about eight ninths of all the simple hieroglyphical signs. 


341 [Since the publication of additional monuments by Lepsius and 
Brugsch, the number may be estimated at circa 1000.—S. B.] 
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While we trust that it may be the means of facilitating 
the learning of the Egyptian characters, its main object 
has been to represent as clearly as possible the strata 
in that marvellous masterpiece of the olden time of 
Egypt, which forms not less than language, and in a 
strictly national sense even more than it, a great fact 
in primeval history. 

The tables, by subdividing the first class into two 
parts, exhibit the following quadruple classification : 

A. Signs of Objects, whether simply objective (figu- 
rative), or conventional (symbolic). This class we will 
venture to call Objective Signs. Their individual ar- 
rangement is in the main that adopted by Champollion, 
in 1821, corresponding with the principal divisions of 
the natural world: 

. Celestial, or cosmic, objects. 
. Human figures. 

. Animal forms. 

. Plants. 

. Stones, metals, &c. 

. Objects of art. 

. Unknown objects. 

In order not to encumber our pages unnecessarily we 
have not marked these divisions, which are almost self- 
evident, upon the tables, so that the numbers run on 
uninterruptedly through the whole series of objective 
signs. They amount, exclusive of the different phases 
of the same sign, which are given as exceptions, to 
about 400. 

B. Determinative Hieroglyphics. Under this name 
we comprehend not only those images which indicate 
the genus or species of the preceding sign, but also 
those which exhibit the so-called grammatical deter- 
mination of the preceding word: for instance, its 
gender and number, if a noun—if a verb, its voice. 
Thanks to the deep research and kindness of Mr. Birch, 
we are enabled to give about 120 of these signs. 
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C. Phonetic Signs. The syllabic signs were intended 
to come first here according to their historical order. 
But as they occur on the monuments as frequently with 
as without their alphabetical complements, and since, 
therefore, a knowledge of these alphabetical hiero- 
glyphics is requisite in order fully to understand them, 
we have given the precedence to the pure alphabet. 
We mean, of course, that of the old character before 
the time of the Romans. Their number amounts, in 
consequence of the augmentation which they likewise 
received from Mr. Birch’s labours, to above 70. The 
number of the pure phonetic or alphabetic signs is 
nearly that which Lepsius makes it, 36. 

In this alphabet, those hieroglyphics which are 
marked with a dagger (7) are such as continued to be 
syllabic signs down to the 12th Dynasty, whereas they 
are used on the numerous monuments of the 18th and 
19th Dynasties strictly phonetically, i.e. alphabetically. 

There are a few which we do not meet with as 
phonetic signs on the monuments of the first twelve 
dynasties in this country, or in other published col- 
lections, these we have marked with an asterisk (*). 
It may be mere accident that they do not occur on any 
of these monuments, and we simply wish to notice the 
fact that we have not found them on those of the Old 
Empire. 

D. This division comprises certain hieroglyphical 
groups, consisting of an objective sign, followed by one 
or two (very seldom three) phonetic hieroglypbics, 
which represent the sound of the corresponding word, 
generally its last letter. Thus the objective sign 
appears to express the first element of the word, al- 
though in reality, as Lepsius was the first to show, it 
represents the object itself, and may be used objectively 
without any phonetic complements, and may also be 
preceded by the first element of the word. Thus the 
lute, which by itself is pronounced nefru, good, is 
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generally followed by f, or f and r; and sometimes 
placed between n and r. In like manner, the crux 
ansata, signifying life, is often followed by n and x, 
which in that case form its phonetic complement or 
key. This portion of hieroglyphical writing is evidently 
the youngest, for it presupposes the existence of the 
phonetic system. Still it is met with on the most 
ancient monuments. The number of these conven- 
tional groups is limited; we give 57, which we believe 
to be complete. | 

We have added the Egyptian numerals by way of 
Appendix to this table, as well as a copy of a passage 
in the Inscription of Rosetta, with both the texts, and 
a transcript of the hieroglyphics into the hieratic cha- 
racter, the comparison of which was first made by 
Lepsius. 

A second Appendix to this book contains an expla- 
nation of the tables, as well as authorities on which the 
different readings rest; all arranged by Mr. Birch in 
the most succinct and synoptical form. In this manner 
we hope to be able to combine an introductory sketch 
of the whole hieroglyphical system, at once brief and 
intelligible, with the character of an historical work. 
For our main object in this Exposition, as well as in 
that of language and mythology, is to lay before our 
readers not conjectures but facts, and that historically. 
We do not offer isolated antiquarian observations, but 
try to develope the general structure of language, and 
the whole system of writing and of mythology, in order 
to point out how far they are the great and primeval 
work of the Egyptian mind. We attempt to conquer 
for the history of Egypt what we claim for history in 
general, the period antecedent to that point where 
history is generally supposed to begin. We endeavour 
to give an historical view of the great facts of Egyptian 
life in the ante-chronological period; and to show, as 
far as possible, the successive strata of development 
which they exhibit. 
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SECTION VL 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE THREE ORDERS OF GODS. 


THE name and hieroglyphic of the son and successor of 
King Menes are derived from the god Thoth (Hermes), 
represented by the Ibis. Among the Kings of the 
8rd Dynasty we have a Mares, i.e. one given by Ra, 
Phre (Helios); towards the close of the Old Empire, 2 
Pat Athyres, or one dedicated to Aphrodite, Hathor; 
two named after Phtah, Vulcan, and several who de- 
rive their names from Ammon, the King of the Gods. 
Hercules also has given his name to one at least of their 
old Kings. The Great Gods, consequently, to the 
number of whom those above mentioned belong existed 
at that early period in the mythology of the Egyptians. 
We find another proof of this in the recurrence of the 
images and names of the same gods, written both pic- 
torially and phonetically, on the monuments of the Old 
Empire, exactly in the same manner as they occur on 
those of the 18th Dynasty. Osiris and Nutpe, for 
instance, are found on the coffin of Menkeres. It is 
needless, therefore, to offer any further proofs of the 
trath of art assumption, that the mythological system 
ve) of t } 1 i 

civilisaticn of the me national heritage on which the 
blished. The Tem 
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how it was conducted in the primeval time. It will be 
difficult, indeed, in spite of the echo of the legends of 
the golden temples of Thebes with her hundred gates, 
ever to ascertain anything of the time when the 
Egyptian empire was still liniited to the frontier of the 
Thebaid. One fact, however, may be gathered from 
these traditions, that the separate Egyptian states, which 
existed prior to the empire of Menes, had their temple- 
service regularly organised, and that they were in pos- 
session, consequently, of all the arts which are implied 
by the existence of such a service. 

Our object, however, is not to unravel legends and 
myths, nor shall we indulge in idle speculations upon a 
subject which we can never fathom. Our purpose 
rather is to establish beyond the possibility of doubt 
the great and astounding fact, that the empire of 
Menes, on its first appearance in history, possessed an 
established mythology, i.e. a series of gods, some of 
whom were genealogically connected, some entirely 
foreign to each other. Our aim in describing these 
deities must consequently be this, to distinguish as 
much as possible—as we did when treating of the lan- 
guage—the original from the more modern elements, 
the traditionary portion from its subsequent history. 
An historical disquisition has certainly to deal only 
with facts, but it must endeavour to demonstrate the 
principle from whence they spring. Now the especial 
importance of the primeval history of Egypt to us, in 
regard to mythology as well as language, is the 
circumstance, that it is the only history of the old 
world which admits of any authentic investigation. 
Even here the difficulties are very great—in all 
other histories they would seem to be insuperable. 
Mythology and language stand in a very different posi- 
tion. In the latter, changes are introduced slowly and 
in a marked manner (if no violent external influences 
be brought to bear on it); old forms of speech are re- 
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tained for centuries together with the modern idioms; 
in a word, as long as writing exists, the principles on 
which language was formed in very remote ages may 
be handed down to the latest posterity. In the history 
of religions, however, the new form of worship necessarily 
expels the older, and endeavours to expunge every trace 
of its existence. Honours, often names even, are trans- 
ferred to new gods, in the spirit of the old religion, and 
new myths are invented in order to obliterate the re- 
‘ membrance of the earlier. The profound spirit of 
modern philosophy has even proved that it is the cha- 
racteristic of several mythological divinities to be in- 
vested at one period with functions and attributes 
totally opposite to those by which they were distin- 
guished at another. The first result which the discovery 
of the ancient names of the gods by the side of their 
images produced, was, consequently, of a contradictory 
and destructive, rather than of a restorative nature. 
The only certain conclusion seemed to be, that the 
Greeks had little correct tradition, and that the 
moderns had in most cases misunderstood and over- 
looked that little. We find, moreover, in the funereal 
papyri a variety of mystic forms and names of divi- 
nities, of which there is no trace in the temple worship. 
It is a serious flaw in Champollion’s Pantheon, a work 
which upon the whole is certainly the least satisfactory 
of all his labours, that he was not sufficiently cautious 
in introducing such deities. The researches and expla- 
nations of Wilkinson are much more sober and critical. 
He published at Malta, as early as the year 1828, a 
synopsis of the Egyptian divinities—a work now very 
scarce.”* A more detailed and improved account is 
given in the fourth and fifth volumes of his “ Manners 
and Customs,” and in the sixth the pictorial represen- 
tations, but unfortunately without mentioning the 
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monuments and records from which they are ob- 
tained. This omission is to a certain extent supplied 
by Rosellini’s splendid work. Death, alas! hurried 
him away before he had time to add the text to his 
mythological illustrations, though, as above stated, 
they have been published posthumously. Science has 
since been indebted to Mr. Birch, the distinguished 
curator of the Egyptian collection in the British Mu- 
seum, who is so repeatedly mentioned in this work, for 
very important and accurate notices upon this subject. 
The first part of his “ Gallery of Antiquities” contains 
a series of remarkable representations of images of the 
gods from that grand museum, with explanations and 
illustrations such as might be expected from one so 
deeply versed in Egyptian lore—more especially as 
regards the peculiar type of each deity, and the anti- 
quity of the delineations.”® .The fourth and fifth 
numbers of the series of Egyptian monuments in 
copperplate, which Leemans, the curator of the mu- 
seum at Leyden, is publishing, likewise contain most 
acceptable additions to Egyptology. 

Of the earlier researches, those of Jablonski, Zoega, 
Caeuzer, and Prichard even, valuable as they are in 
many other respects, we have been able to make but 
little use, although their writings must always command 
that consideration and respect which is due to their acute 
observations and sound scholarship. By deciphering 
the hieroglyphic names of the images of the gods, we 
have learned the true facts, and thereby established a 
sound basis for Egyptian mythology. It is impossible 
any longer to doubt how their deities were named and 
represented at different epochs. 


243 The Gallery of Antiquities, selected from the British Museum. 
Part I. Egyptian Art, Mythological Illustrations, 1842. Part II. 
Historical Illustrations, 1843, 4to. 

244 Monumens E’gyptiens du Musée d’Antiquites du Pays Bas, 
publiés par ordre du Gouvernement par le Dr. C. Leemans. Fol. 
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We think, indeed, that we can now go a step farther, 
and investigate a point on which Wilkinson has al- 
ready displayed considerable ingenuity—the restora- 
tion of the Orders or Classes of the Egyptian divinities. 
Herodotus was informed that they were divided into 
three distinct Orders, and the monuments give us the 
genealogy of the greater part of them. We may thus, 
perhaps, be led to the discovery of the strata in this sub- 
lime portion of primeval Egyptian history. The method 
we pursue is this. In the first place, we pass over all 
such representations as occur only in the funereal papyri, 
and not on the monuments; and in the second, every- 
thing peculiar to the Ptolemaic age (especially the 
worship of Serapis). Lastly, we discard all the repre- 
sentations which exhibit no individual type, and en- 
deavour to reduce all those which do to their most 
ancient and predominant form. : 

Historical tradition, however, must be the basis of 
our system, and we therefore exclude all doubtful 
and suspicious sources of information, from Diodorus to 
the Neo-Platonists, and the last of the Hermetic Books. 
Our only authorities will be the genuine Egyptian 
registers, and the statements of Herodotus. There is 
evidently a certain connection between his three Orders 
of Gods, the monumental genealogies of the Egyptian 
divinities, and the Dynasties, that is, series, of Gods. 

The Turin Papyrus, in conformity with Egyptian 
usage, gives, as well as Manetho’s work, a series of 
Dynasties of Gods before the Rule of Mortals. The 
succession of these Dynasties must necessarily rest 
upon a mythological system, which, whatever may be 
its value as to the historical development of Egyptian 
religion, must at least be as old as Ramesses. 

The first three Dynasties, as we have seen, are ob- 
literated from that Record ; the fourth (according 
to Seyffarth) was that of Seb (Chronos), or (according 
to Salvolini) of Osiris: the fifth, Osiris or Isis. In 
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neither case can the actual fact be now fully ascertained. 
The sixth exhibits Set, the seventh Horus (probably the 
elder), the eighth Thoth, the ninth Ma, the tenth a god 
designated by a hawk (probably the younger Horus). 
With the thirteenth reign a new series commenced. It 
would seem from a calculation in the papyrus following 
the name of Horus, according to which 23,000 years had 
elapsed since his reign, that this event formed a break in 
their mythological system. Such is the whole substance 
of the information derived from the Turin Papyrus. 

According to the epitome of Manetho’s genuine 
work, given by Eusebius, he established the following 
succession— 

Vulcan (Phtah). 

Helios (Ra). 

Agathodemon (Num, Chnubis). 

Chronos (Seb). 

Osiris: Typhon (Set): Horus. 
These are followed by a series of subordinate gods, 
whose names Eusebius has omitted. The work of the 
Pseudo-Manetho neither deserves nor admits of being 
consulted. 

The two series possess this common feature, that the 
deities of the Osiris Order have older gods before them, 
and younger or inferior gods after them. In both 
Chronos-Seb is the immediate predecessor of Osiris, the 
chief of that Order; it is very possible, therefore, that 
the three erased from the papyrus were the very three 
mentioned by Manetho. 

This at once seems to elucidate the passage in He- 
rodotus**, where he states that the Egyptian gods 
formed three Orders. The first consisted of eight, among 
whom, according to the Mendesians, was Pan the god of 
Chemmis or Panopolis. In another place he avers that 
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the goddess of the floating isle of Buto, whom he calls 
Latona, and who is therefore considered as the mother 
of Apollo and Diana, belonged to the first Order. 

After them came the twelve gods descended from the 
preceding eight. The Egyptians, he says, were the 
first who fixed the number of their gods, as well as that 
of the months of the year, at twelve. Hercules was 
one of these twelve gods. 

The gods of the third Order were their descendants; 
to these Osiris belonged; Horus his son was the last god 
who reigned over Egypt; the date of his reign was 
15,000 years before Amasis, that of Hercules 2000 
before Horus. 

Among all these deities, Osiris and Isis only were 
worshipped throughout all Egypt. 

There can be no doubt that Herodotus’s series of 
primary, secondary, and tertiary gods, represent the 
Mythological Dynasties of the Egyptians; the discre- 
pancy is, that he calls the Osiris dynasty the youngest; 
his authorities, therefore, must have considered the later 
dynasties as heroes or demi-gods. 

With respect to the number of which he makes the 
first two Orders to consist, it is clearly twenty. Neither 
can we admit, with Jablonski and Hirt, that, even 
according to the letter of his observations, the first 
eight were comprised in the twelve of the second Order. 
The Egyptian monuments, however, remove all doubt 
on that point. If we exclude those of the Osiris Order, 
who were not, as Creuzer supposes, three, nor, as Hirt 
imagines, five, but seven, there remained about twenty 
deities, however strictly we reduce the various repre- 
sentations to the same individuals, who were merely 
typified under different forms. 

The monuments also really describe the Osiris Order 
as the third; for Seb and Netpe (Chronos and Rhea), 
from whom it is descended, evidently belong to the 
second. 
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Herodotus’s remark, that Osiris and Isis are the only 
deities worshipped throughout all Egypt, would intimate, 
perhaps, that the two Orders of eight and twelve were 
composed of different gods in different parts of Egypt, 
for according to him the number was fixed, and he 
expressly states it to be twelve. If, therefore, we find 
more than twelve deities in the second Order, this is 
only a-proof of the correctness of Herodotus’s remark. 
We shall include in the number twelve those who seem 
to have been worshipped the most universally and with 
the highest honours. 

The first Order was obviously composed of gods of 
different provinces. Ammon and Chnubis, its first two 
deities, belong to the Thebaid: then comes Phtah of 
Memphis: after him, Neith from Sais in the Delta: 
lastly, the God of the Theban Panopolis. Thus far 
there can be no doubt as to the names and origins of 
the deities of this Order. The cosmogonic position 
which they had in common is also authentically recog- 
nised in the case of all here mentioned. The only 
point, therefore, on which there can be any doubt, is, 
who were the remaining three deities. By establishing 
how the first Order was constituted, we shall perhaps get 
a clue to the deities who belonged to the number twelve, 
the deseendants of the oldest gods. 

According to the principles laid down, however, our 
first object will be so far to discover the local origins of 
the deities of all the three Orders, as to distinguish 
between those of Upper, and those of Lower, Egypt. 
For language, mythology, writing, and history, all 
combine in recognising this division of the country in the 
dark ages prior to history. We shall then endeavour to 
ascertain in the case of each of these two great divisions, 
whether the series formed out of them be again repre- 
sented as formed by the combination and amalgamation 
of different local deities. Whatever be the result, we 
hope, by following this method, to establish the fact, 
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that, during the epochs of primeval history, mytho- 
logical strata are as clearly discernible as those of 
language; perhaps we may also lay the foundation 
for working out the further development. This can 
only be done by means of a deep study of the 
monuments and “ Book of the Dead,” pursued on 
the clearest principles and with historical judgment. 
It implies, therefore, considerable progress in Egypt- 
ology.. It is naturally foreign to our purpose to 
enter into the subject — as far as it can be treated 
at the present moment — with any other object than 
that of discovering which were the original elements. 
Here again we must expressly warn our readers against 
a misunderstanding into which Egyptologers, from 
Champollion downwards, seem in danger of falling. 
He was perfectly right in considering it a matter of 
great importance to notice those groups of gods which 
are ordinarily found together. Now as a principal god 
is very frequently met with in the temple-represen- 
tations, conjoined with two others, in his letters from 
Egypt he formed out of these a series of so-called Triads 
—an idea, which Rosellini and even Wilkinson have 
taken up, and carried out still further. Upon this, it is 
first of all to be remarked, that these groups often vary, 
and further, that they are not formed of gods of the 
same Order, so that they can furnish us no sort of 
assistance in restoring the three Orders. We must also 
protest, in the name of philosophy, against the abuse of 
the word, triad. Three times one certainly make 
three, but not a trinity complete in itself : still less a 
trinity which is at the same time a unity. The true 
idea, which must be considered as the origin of the 
formation of triads, certainly lies much deeper, and is 
assuredly not to be found in this manner upon the 
surface. This is especially the case, if, as has been the 
practice hitherto, we do not distinguish any epochs 
but consider the representations of a period of 3000 
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years (during which two immense revolutions in the 
religious sentiments of the Egyptians can be histo- 
rically demonstrated) as forming one single original 
system. The very threads, moreover, of the Chrono- 
logy have not yet been arranged, nor the reading of 
the names satisfactorily established — so that the mere 
preliminary steps towards clearing the ground are not 
yet taken. 

Our attempt, then, to restore the three Orders of 
Herodotus, and reduce them to their oldest demon- 
strable form, is the first recorded in the annals of 
science. Wilkinson, indeed, admits their existence, 
but has limited himself to proving that eight was the 
number of which the first consisted. This he supposes 
to comprise the following deities: Kneph — Amun — 
Phtah — Khem — Sat — Maut (Buto?) — Bubastis (?) 
—Neith.**” In his earlier works he had included Helios 
(Ra) instead of Bubastis, but afterwards omitted him, 
because Amun is already called Amun-Ra. In our 
restoration Ra is included, and we differ also from him 
in some few other particulars. 

Although we do not profess to be able to restore 
the second Order with the same precision as the first 
and third, we still trust that the following arrangement 
will prove correct upon the whole. The first general 
view of the system is as follows— 


The Eight Gods of the First Order. 


I. Amn, Ammon, “ the concealed God,” the God of 
Thebes. 

Il. Khem, Chemmis in the Thebaid, “the husband 
of his mother,” the generative God of Nature, 
the God of Panopolis. 

III. Mut, the Mother (Buto), Leto (Latona), Goddess 


247 Manners and Customs, iv. 227. 
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of Buto in the Delta, the Temple-Consort of 
Khem and Ammon. 

IV. Num, Nu, Knéph, Chnubis, the ram-headed God 
of the Thebaid. 

V. Seti, in Coptic, Sate, “ray, arrow,” the Consort 
of Knéph. 

VI. Phtah, the Creator of the World, sprung from 
the mouth of Knéph through the Mundane 
Egg—the God of Memphis. 

VII. Net, Neith, the Goddess of Sais in the Delta— 
without descent: “I came from myself.” 

VIII. Ra, Helios, the God of Heliopolis (On) in the 
Delta.**8 


The Twelve Gods of the Second Order. 


A. The child of Ammon: 
I. Khunsu (Chons), Hercules. 
B. The child of Knéph: 
II. Tet (Thoth), Hermes. 
C. The children of Phtah: 
III. Atumu, Atum, Atmu. 
IV. Pecht (Bubastis), the Cat-headed Goddess 
of Bubastis, Artemis. 
D. The children of Helios: 
V. Hat-her (Athyr), Aphrodite. 
VI. Mau. 
VII. Ma. (Truth). 
VIII. Tefnu, the Lioness-headed Goddess. 
IX. Muntu, Munt (Mandulis). 
X. Sebak, Sevek, the Crocodile-headed God. 


248 (Lepsius, Ueber den ersten Götterkreis in the Berlin Akad. d. 
Wissensch., 1851, gives the following orders :—1.a Memphite list of 
1. Ptah; 2. Ra; 3. Shu +Tef-[nut] ; 4. Seb+Nut; 5. Osiris+ 
Isis; 6. Set; 7. Nephthys ; 8. Horus-+ Athor, and 2. a Theban one of 
1. Amen; 2. Mentre ; 3. Atum; 4. Shu + Tefnu ; 5. Seb+ Nut ; 6. Osi- 
ris+Isis; 7. Set-+Nephthys; 8. Horus+ Athor ; 9. Sebak + Tannut 
+ Ani.—S.B.] 
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XI. Seb (Chronos). 
XII. Nutpe, Netpe (Rhea). 


The Seven Gods of the Third Order. 
I. Set, Nubi, Typhon. 


II. Hesiri, Osiris. 
III. Hes, Isis. 
IV. Nebt-hi, Nephthys, the sister of Isis, “ the Mistress 
of the House.” 
V. Her-hér, Arögris, “ Hor the elder,” the God of Hat, 
Apollinopolis, hence Her-het. 
VI. Her, Horus, child of Isis and Osiris, “‘ Her-pa- 
xrut,” Harpokrates, i.e. “ Horus the child.” 
VII. Anupu, Anubis. 


Appendix: The Four Genii of the Dead. 


1. Amset. 3. Tuautmutef. 
2. Hapi. 4. Keb-snauf. 
GENERAL REMARES ON THE REPRESENTATION OF THE EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES. 

ALL the gods are characterised by the beard hanging 
down from the chin. In general they hold a sceptre 
surmounted by the Kukufa-head. This sceptre is 
called tam (am), and is considered the emblem of 
power. The goddesses carry a sceptre surmounted by a 
papyrus flower (emblem of sovereignty); on the pictures 
they frequently have wings, and are always clothed. 
Their common hieroglyphic sign is an egg or a snake. 
_The gods as well as goddesses often carry the whip and 
crown of the Pharaohs. The latter is called yen; with 
the article prefixed, and the nominal suffix ¢ at the 
end, it was pronounced in later times like P-schent, and 
is so written by the Greeks. It consists of two parts. 
According to the pictures, the lower one is red, and 
called on that account Teer; the upper one, white 


29 [For uas. Chabas, Recherches sur le nom Egyptien de Thebes, 
8vo. Paris, 1863, p. 26.—S. B. ] 
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(aby) or het. The gods and goddesses have moreover 
the Royal snake (the urzus, basilisk) as a frontlet, like 
the Pharaohs. 

The name “ God ” is sometimes expressed by a hawk, 
Her, Horus, which is likewise the name of a particular 
god. " 


A. 


THE EIGHT GODS OF THE FIRST ORDER. 


I, AMN, AMN-RA, Ammon, Ammon-ra. 


We learn from the Old Egyptian monuments that 
Ammon and Kneph were really two distinct deities. 
The former is the God of Thebes, the latter of the 
Thebaid: the Greeks call the ram-headed god, Ammon 
and Zeus: on the later monuments we find Jupiter 
Ammon, Cenubis in Elephantina, Amenebis in the 
Oasis. 

The most direct proof of their being distinct is, that 
in the olden time they were sometimes found side by 
side in the same temple; in that of Medinet-Habu, for 
instance, erected by the great Ramses. But a closer 
examination shows that in the complete system they 
represent two cosmogonic principles, totally different 
from each other. 

His common title is Amn-Ra Suten neter-u (Ammon- 
Ra, King of the Gods), from whence the Greek form in 
the bilinguar Stele of Turin and in the Casati Papyrus: 
Ammonrasonther. He is almost always called on the 
monuments simply Amn-ra, Ammon-Helios (God?). 
He alone has the title hek, “the Ruler;” to him the 
first mystic region is dedicated. He is also called the 
Lord of Heaven, Lord of the Thrones, Horus (God, 
Hor) of the two Egypts. He had shrines in Thebes, 
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the city of Ammon (Diospolis) Meroe, and all Nubia. 
His original form is that of a man. His type is the 
human form in contrast to Kneph, the ram-headed 
god. Our representation of him is that in which he 
is found in the old shrines’ of Thebes; sitting on his 
throne, holding life and power, on his head the badge 
peculiar to himself, of two high feathers on the lower 
Crown or Teger, with a long string or cord hanging 
from it behind down to his feet. In the pictures, 
when coloured, he is azure blue (Champ. i.). Whenever 
he is represented on the top of the obelisks (the 
Pyramidion), it is exclusively in his human form. 
In the hieroglyphical character he is symbolised by 
the obelisk itself. The name, Amn, however, is often 
annexed also to the ram-headed representation, both 
that with the so-called Ammon’s horns (curved down- 
wards), and that with the extended horns”°®, like the 
Egyptian sheep; on the Temple of Ibsambul in Nubia, 
for instance, the work of Ramesses; and this ram-headed 
representation (Champ. ii.) is found even in Thebes. 
Coins of the time of the Ptolemies have the effigies of 
the ram. As this denotes the incorporation of Ammon 
with Kneph, so the representation with the hawk-head 
alludes to his early union with Ra, or Helios, the inde- 
pendent personal existence of whom, however, is clearly 
announced on the monuments and inscriptions. Ra 
appears before Ammon as the ministering god: he pre- 
sents to him the Kings of Egypt to whom Ammon is 
giving (any) life. 

The Greeks rightly considered Ammon as Zeus, and 
the highest god. According to Manetho’s inter- 
pretation, which is deserving of attention, his name 
signifies “the concealed God”!,” “ concealment:” we 


250 Rosellini, Mon. del C. iv. Comp. li. 

251 Plut. de Is. et Os. p. 354. D. We have given the first half of 
the passage in the first section, where we treated of Manetho’s theo- 
logical writings. Plutarch then proceeds to say, Ato row mpwrov Beov 
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have also the root, amn, for “to veil,” “ to conceal,” 
now actually before us in the hieroglyphics. The 
manner of writing Men, instead of Amen, for Ammon 
is new. We do not, therefore, at all events, import a 
modern philosophical idea into Egyptian mythology by 
considering him as the hidden, not yet revealed god. 
He stands incontestably, in the Egyptian system, at the 
head of a great cosmogonic development. Amn, Am- 
mon, without any addition, is his original name; there- 
fore he is so written in the Rings of the 12th Dynasty. 
Thebes is called after him the seat of Ammon: his 
hieroglyphic sign, lastly, is read Amn, not Amn-ra. 
But the destination of the obelisks was, according to 
Pliny’s authorities, connected with the worship of the 
sun, and the word probably contains in it (as he says it 
does) ra (la), the sun.” The obelisk at Heliopolis, a 
work of the 12th Dynasty, is also sacred to Ra. It is 
no matter of surprise, therefore, if almost all the extant 
monuments, at least from and after the 18th Dynasty, 
give the name of Ammon with the addition of Ra, 
although we find the name Amn alone in those old 
names of Kings, as well as in the old papyri.® The 


ro wavrl roy abvroy vonlLovow, we agar Kal kexpuppévoy Ovra, poo- 
xadovupervoe kal mapaxadourrec Euyavij yevéolla cai OnjAo» abroic, 'Apovy 
Aéyovew. Comp. Iamb. de Mysteriis, viii. 3. p. 159.: 6 yap Önpuovpyoc 
vouc kul rüc AAndelac mpocrarne xai oohlag épydpevoc prey ixi yérecey, 
kal ry agar roy kexpuppévwy Aédywy dvvapey eic düc äywr, Auwv xara 
riv trav Alyuxriwy yAwooay Afyerau 

252 Uben-ra-uben-la, sunbeam, or sunrise. Birch has found tyn, 
moreover, as the name of the obelisk, on those of Amyrtsus (523, 
524.) and in the Anastasi Papyrus. The one in the British Museum 
is given under this figure in the ideographical signs. The former, 
therefore, was either the older sacred name or an epithet. {The king 
formerly supposed to be Amyrteus is now recognised to be Nectabes 
or Nectanebo I.—S.B. ] 

253 Birch observes thaton a tablet in the British Museum (No. 332.), 
where worshippers of the sun’s disk are represented, probably of the 
time of Amenophis IV., these words occur :—uben en ra em ap. t 
amen, the light of the sun is the Amen of Thebes. On a basin (No. 
108. Brit. M.) of the Ramesside epoch Amun is designated as “ exist- 
ing (typified) at the commencement.” 
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mystical names of Amn given in the “ Book of the 
Dead” (164, 165.) are said to belong to the language of 
the Negroes. 

But Wilkinson has made an observation which is 
perhaps of importance to history generally, and at all 
events points out the oldest change which can be 
authentically proved in the mythological system of the 
Egyptians, in regard to most of the representations 
which give the name of Amn-ra. He remarks?% that 
whenever the name of Amun-ra occurs in monuments 
previous to and during the reign of Amenöphis III. 
(Memnon), and even in the Royal Rings of Amenöphis 
III. (Amenhep .t), the name of Ammon is new. This is 
particularly obvious in the beautiful monuments of the 
British Museum. We there see in the celebrated statue 
of that King, on the spot where the name Amn now stands, 
that the surface of the granite has been chiselled off, in 
order to obliterate the signs which had been engraven on 
it, and to place in their stead the three well-known hie- 
roglyphics of the name Ammon. In another passage of 
the inscription, where Amn-ra is mentioned, the same 
alteration has taken place in those three signs, but 
(which Wilkinson does not remark) ra stands upon the 
old surface. The same is observed in all the monuments 
in the Museum which are older than that Amenöphis; 
for instance, in the beautiful sculptures of the time of 
Tuthmösis III. On the contrary, Amn-ra is recog- 
nisable as the original writing on a representation of 
this deity (as the Phallic god) in the time of King 
Horus, the immediate successor of Amenöphis III. 

No one will pretend to explain this by asserting that 
the mode of writing the god “ Amn” has been changed 
since that time. For, as we have already remarked, 
Ammon is written with the well-known phonetic 
hieroglyphics on the monuments of the 12th Dynasty. 


254 Manners and Customs, iv. 244. Comp. 63. and the Materia 
Hieroglyphica (1828), Pantheon, p. 4. 
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Another god must formerly have stood in his place, 
therefore, in those names of Amenöphis of the 18th 
Dynasty, as well as in the newly-engraven signs of the 
obelisk. Wilkinson has thrown out the conjecture 
that this god was Khem, the Phallic God, the Pan of 
Herodotus. If so, we certainly must assume that the 
three Kings Amenöphis of the 18th Dynasty were called 
in their lifetime Khem-hep. t, instead of Amn-hep. t. 
It also follows that the sculptures of Amn-ra, in which 
the name Amn-ra has supplanted a previous one, were 
all Phallic, as the only representations of Khem are 
Phallic. Any other view of the case involves us in 
inextricable contradictions.” 

In transferring the functions and identity of Khem 
to Amun, we have also the oldest authentic evidence of 
that system of amalgamation, which creates the great 
difficulty in the historical representation of the Egyptian 
deities—namely, the transference of the characteristics 
and titles of other deities to such as, in their original 
signification, had no connexion with them. Ammon, 
for instance, in those Phallic figures, has always the 
title of Chemmis (Pan), “the husband of his mother.” 
But we must first notice this god himself. 


II. KHEM, PAN, the God of Chemmis (Panopolis). 


Khem, read Uta by Lepsius, is called in the hierogly- 
phic inscriptions, that have not been altered, a Phallic 
God, enveloped in swathes; out of which one arm is pro- 
truded and upraised, brandishing the flagellum, the sign 
of lordship: the other hand holds the Priapus.7 This 


255 [It is now recognised that the nameof Amn in these monuments 
was anciently erased by the heretic Monarchs, successors of Ameno- 
phis III. who worshipped the disk of the sun called Aten, and put 
that name on the monuments in place of Amen, and that the 
name of Amen was reinserted by the worshippers of Amen Ra, who 
overthrew them, and restored the wotship of this god.—Lepsius, 
Ueber den ersten ägyptisch. Gotterkreis, s. 43.—S. B.] 

2:6 An emblem of continence, according to Horapollo, ii. 7. 
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word is never written phonetically, but only hierogly- 
phically, that is, with the sign, which probably signifies 
“bolt,” from the root, khem, “to lock up.” His title 
is Kamut.ef, “the husband (Bull) of his mother.” 

We instantly recognise here the god of Panopolis, 
which city is called in Egyptian, Chemmo?” (EI- 
Kehmin). Stephanus of Byzantium gives the following 
description of this Deity of Panopolis :—“ A great statue 
with the Priapus exposed, holding in the right hand the 
flagellum directed towards the moon; they call it the 
figure of Pan.” 

By means of this description we may easily correct 
Herodotus’s mistake in calling the Mendesian God 
after the name of the province of Mendes, and in con- 
sidering the goat, who was the living, deified, animal- 
symbol of the god, as a representation of him. In 
his account of the God of Papremis, likewise, “ who 
did violence to his mother,” the truth is now become 
apparent. 

There is a representation which differs entirely from 
the ordinary type, not Phallic®®, in which a god ap- 
pears with the principal badge of Osiris, holding the 
ploughshare (mer), the sign of sowing, with the inscrip- 
tion, Ka-mut (sign of the Phallic God) utet-ra, that 
is, “husband of the mother, begotten by Helios.” We 
introduce this representation merely as a proof of later 
amalgamation. 

The votive figures, some of which belong to the p pri- 
meval time, are dedicated to that old Khem on the road 
to Kossayr. Greek inscriptions on the more modern of 
these representations call the god, the Pan of Thebes. 

257 Diodorus, i. 18. Khebti on the tablets of the Kossayr road, 
(Burton) E. H. pl. 357. : on which tablets Birch observes that after 
the name of Khem the word Khebti, the common name of the town 
of Koptos, is frequently found. [According to Brugsch his name 
should be read Min. Khnumis was in fact a form of the demiurgos 


as creator of animated nature.—S. B. ] 
358 In Wilk. Pl. 26. (M. vi. 2.). 
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He is often found in Panopolis, as well as in Sehag 
(Athribis or Crocodilopolis), in company with a lioness- 
headed goddess. 

The statement, preserved in the epitome of Manetho, 
that the worship of the Mendesian goat, consequently 
of the symbol of Khem, was introduced under the 2nd 
(the Thinite) Dynasty, is of the highest importance. 

[In the Ritual Khem appears in a mystical sense 
with an esoterical explanation of the meaning of his 
attribute. In it”? he’says, “I am Khem in his manifesta- 
tion, whose plumes have been placed on his head.” 
Explanation, “‘ Khem is Horus, the avenger of his father; 
his manifestation is his birth; the plumes on his head 
are Isis and Nephthys coming and placing themselves 
behind him, for they are like two nestlings when they 
are placed on his head.” Or it is, “ the plumes are the 
great urei in front of his father Tum, or his eyes.” This 
is so far important as identifying Khem with Horus, son 
of Isis, especially as the Harnekht, or powerful Horus, 
while the three mystic explanations of hisattribute, which 
date as early as the 11th Dynasty, show what a mystery 
they were even at the earliest period. | 


IL NUM, NU, (Kneph, Chnubis). 


The ram-headed god of the Thebaid is called on the 
monuments Num, Nu, the former therefore is to be 
considered as the complete way of writing it. Plutarch 
says?°0, the original, immortal god, is called by the in- 
habitants of the Thebaid, Knéph. Here is the prefix 
of n, as in Canopus from Nubi, and in many other words. 
The ph, however, seems to be the Greek mode of express- 
ing the Egyptian m, which probably was aspirated. 
The word Chnubis differs from Kneph only in the acci- 
dental admission of the inherent vowel u instead of e, 
and of b instead of p. As spelled on the Gnostic monu- 


359 Lepsius, Todt. Taf. vii. c. 17. 1. 11-14. 
260 De Is. et Os. c. 21. 
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ments of the Basilidians, it would sound like Chnumis. 
According to Plutarch**! and Diodorus”, the name of 
the Egyptian Zeus signified spirit (vera), which of 
course can only apply to Kneph. At Esneh (Champ. 
Grammar, p. 302.) he is said to be “the breath of those 
who are in the firmament.” His derivation from the 
Egyptian root nf (Copt. nef, nibe) = to blow, to 
breathe, is therefore very tempting. Birch”, on the 
contrary, maintains that the hieroglyphic literally 
signifies “ water” (Copt. niin), with which etymology 
may be connected one of the titles of Kneph, under 
which he was worshipped in Elephantina, that of the 
Lord of the “ Libations,” or the “ inundations.” He con- 
ceives the animal figure which very often precedes or 
follows the name, and sometimes indicates it by itself, 
not'to be the ram, but the (bearded) he-goat = bai, the 
phonetic of baz = soul, spirit. It is in this image that 
he recognises the expression of the idea “ spirit,” 
which the ancients found in the name of this god. 
How then could those writers say that it is the name 
of Kneph which signifies “spirit”? We must there- 
fore hold that the ram or buck is the figurative mean- 
ing, as it occurs likewise in the name of a king of the 4th 
Dynasty, and assume that the roots nef and num were 
originally connected. The Arabic nef = breath, com- 
pared with the Hebrew nif, to flow, in Greek via, 
zyto, makes such a connexion in our opinion still more 
probable. At all events, to consider “ water” the cos- 


361 De Is. et Os. c. 26. As he had previously explained Ammon 
to be the hidden god, he clearly cannot have meant the same here by 
the Egyptian Zeus. 

262 T, 12. 

263 Gallery, i. p.9. seqq. [Khnum is called “the Soul of Tattu.” 
The verbal root Num or Khnum has the sense of “to join.” Devéria, 
De la Deesse Nub. p. 7.; “to fill,” De Rouge, E’tude d’une Stéle, 
Paris, 1858, p. 127. Champollion, Notice Deser. 97.; and also 
“tank,” or “ well,” Prisse, Mon. xxi.—S. B.] 

264 Ros. M. del Culto, li. 
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mogonic principle here, is in no way authentically de- 
monstrable. 

As the human form and the badge of the feather are 
the distinguishing marks in Ammon, so the ram’s head 
with the double horns, both those extended like a 
goat’s, and those curved downwards, as well as the 
snake, probably the Ureeus or Basilisk, the sign of 
power, are the characteristics of Kneph. In the pictures 
his colour is green, as that of Ammon is blue. In Esneh 
he is represented with the feathers of Ammon; but dis- 
tinguished from him by the snake on each side, and the 
absence of the lower crown.”© 

Herodotus mentions (ii. 74.) that the horned snake 
is sacred to Zeus, and that its mummy is buried 
in his temples. There is doubtless a connexion between 
the consecration of it to Kneph as one of his emblems, 
and its more general signification as the emblem 
of the deity in the hieroglyphics. The patron deity of 
the Egyptians, whom the Greeks called the “good god,” 
Agathodsmon, and whom we find over the doors and 
windows of the temples, as ’well as on their furniture, 
does not, however, seem to be a direct representation of 
Kneph. 

According to Wilkinson the worship of this deity is 
universal in Ethiopia, particularly beyond the second 
Cataract, and in the vicinity of Meroe and Napata. In 
Esneh his name occurs as Num-ra, similar to that of 
Amn-ra. This representation is of a later Roman 
period. The one given by Wilkinson (Mat. Hier. viii. 
B.) ina disk, with the scarabseus (type, signifying after- 
wards world) by its side, has an affinity with it. 

Our representation is a copy of his Plate 21., with 
the two modes of writing it on different monuments. 
Birch remarks, that the gifts offered to him, as well as 
the presents promised by him, are less valuable than 
those which belong to Ammon, from whom Kneph is 


365 Ros. M. del Culto, li. 
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also distinguished by being at the same time a God of 
the Lower World. 

His most important remark, however, is, that Kneph, 
as creator, appears under the figure of a potter with 
the wheel.” In Phils, a work of the Ptolemaic epoch, 
he certainly is so represented, making a figure of 
Osiris, with the inscription, “Num, who forms on 
his wheel the divine limbs of Osiris, who is enthroned 
in the great hall of life.” He is likewise called there 
Num-ra, “who forms the mothers, the genitrices of 
the Gods.” In a representation of the time of the 
Roman emperors he is also called “the Sculptor of all 
men.” In the monument at Esneh, of the same date, 
he is said to have made mankind on his wheel, and 
fashioned the gods, and is called the God “ who has 
made the sun and moon to revolve under the heaven 
and above the world, and who has made the world and 
all things in it.” These representations confirm the 
correctness of the view as to the cosmogonic import of 
this primitive God of Thebes in the Egyptian mythology, 
down to the Ptolemaic epoch. Porphyry and Rufinus 
state that Phtah sprang from an egg which issued from 
the mouth of Kneph. We shall see, under Ra, that 
this most important cosmogonic symbol is supported 
by high authority, a representation in the Ramesseum, 
where it is said of Ra that “he creates his egg in 
heaven.” The mundane egg is so universal a form of 
the creation of the visible world, that it is unnecessary 
to say more upon it here. The hieroglyphics prove that 
the Neo-Platonists were not the first who laid this egg, 


266 [On a monument of the time of Apries, of the 26th Dynasty, 
Khnum is said to be the begetter of the gods, and the builder of gods 
and men, Clarac, Musée de Sculpture, pl. 246. No. 367.; and ina 
later monument, besides his local title dweller or inherent in elements 
or principles, the great potter, over the gods, father of fathers of gods 
and goddesses, self-existent maker of heaven and earth, the firma- 
ment, streams, and hills.—Rosellini, M.R. clxix.—S. B.] 

237 Ros. M. del Culto, pl. xlix. Champ. Gr. p. 306. 
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but we have no proof of its original application to 
Kneph. We have, therefore, no monumental authority 
for the original development of the cosmogonic series 
which was represented in the Ptolemaic and Roman 
period by Amen, Khem, and Num, the three Theban 
divinities, as the concealed god, the generative, sowing 
god, and the creative spirit. 

In order to have a complete idea of this (early or late) 
Theban system, we must consider the cosmogonic prin- 
ciple of the Thebaid as it is typified in the female form. 


IV. a. AMNT, (Amente). 5. MU. T (Mut). 
V. a. ANK (Anuke). 3. STI, (Seti, Sate), the frog-headed. 


We have five names but only three individual re- 
presentations of the female principle in the demiurgic 
series of Upper Egypt. We will examine, in the first 
place, the forms connected with Ammon. 

Here we meet first of all with a goddess who occurs 
very frequently on the old monuments of Thebes, and 
who is marked as the female Ammun AMN-T, Ament. 
She wears the lower crown, and is called “the enthroned 
in Thebes.” Her name, according to the Coptic ren- 
dering in that version of the Bible, and according to 
Plutarch, is Amenti, Amente, Amenthes, as an expres- 
sion for the Lower World. But, according to the monu- 
ments, she no more represents the idea of Persephone, 
than Ammon does that of Dispater. Nothing is proved 
but her Theban origin and connexion with Ammon. 

The female principle is much more developed in 
connexion with Khem. We have no hesitation in com- 
bining him with the second name of the goddess, Mut, 
which otherwise we cannot connect with any separate 
personification. Almost all the great goddesses, espe- 
cially Neith, Pekht, and Isis, have her name as a title. 
But we have also the representation of a goddess with 
a complete royal crown who is called “ the mother,” and 
the only one too, as far as we know, in the old monuments 
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who has the title of “ Mistress of darkness.” We give 
this representation after Wilkinson with two inscrip- 
tions.?26 

It seems the most natural view to say that she is 
the wife of Khem, the god who has the title “ hus- 
band of the mother.” This, again, receives confirma- 
tion by the statement of Herodotus, which is now very 
easily explained (ii. 155., comp. 75. 83.). Not far from 
the Sebennytic mouth there was, according to him, a 
great city called Buto, wbich contained a very celebrated 
shrine—the Temple of Buto or Latona, consisting of 
five blocks of stone, brought there from Elephantina. 
Each of its sides was 60 feet high and wide, and the 
block which served for the roof six feet thick.” 
Here was the oracle which the Egyptians held in the 
very highest estimation. Close to it, in a broad lake, was 
the island of Chemmis, which was said to float. Hero- 
dotus saw in it a shrine of Apollo (Horus), i. e. the son 
of Buto. Here Latona was said to have concealed and 
brought up the son of Isis, according to others, Apollo 
and Diana (Bubastis, Pacht). 

Now Chemmis is clearly nothing but the name of 
Khem. Buto, again, is assuredly the name of the city: 
it may be, however, that the identity between the two 
names, Sebennytis and Semmuth, may induce us to 
admit the absolute identity between Buto and Mut. 

According to Herodotus (ii. 67.), the shrew-mouse 
(mygale, mus araneus) was sacred to Buto, and their 
mummies were buried in the city of Buto. The 
animal passed for being blind, and was, therefore, 
dedicated to the Mother of the Gods, because “ Dark- 


268 Ayerer as Birch has conclusively proved ; the word occurs with 
the determinative sign of Night. 

269 Wilk., Manners and Customs, vol. iii. p. 330. seqq., calculates 
the weight of the whole at 5000 tons; but there were 5 blocks, so 
that each must have weighed 1000 tons, almost the weight of the 
pedestal of Peter the Great’s statue at Petersburgh, which is calcu- 
lated at about 1200 tons. 
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ness is older than Light,” as Plutarch says.’ The fact 
of this mouse being worshipped in Athribis, the city 
of the lioness-headed goddess?”!, proves a connexion 
between them, as well as that representation. 

The character of Mut seems, therefore, that of a 
primitive goddess, the conceptive principle in the cos- 
mogonic system. The oracle and prophecy agree very 
well with the idea of such a mother (Ge, Démétér). 
There is also another proof of the Theban origin of 
this representation—its very frequent occurrence at 
Thebes with Ammon-ra, who, as we have seen, took the 
place of Khem. 

The consort of Kneph is a goddess represented in a 
primeval form, wearing the lower crown, and upon it 
a peculiar head-gear. Birch considers the stalks, which 
are in the form of feathers, and spread out like a fan, 
to be hemp stalks. The appellation sounds like Ank, 
and the Greek inscription near the Cataracts calls her 
“ Anukis, which is also Hestia.” Thus we have the 
pronunciation and the meaning. Not only does this 
translation show her to be a primeval goddess, but also 
her position in that representation. She comes imme- 
diately after Kneph and Sati, and precedes Osiris, 
Seb, and Thoth. She has even the upper crown, 
encircled by two horns (consequently, like Sate). 
Her wings are bent under her, and cover the lower 
part of the body.” She is never, like the other 
deities of the second Order, called the Daughter of Ra 
or any other god. The proof of her very old The- 

270 From the inscriptions on the pedestals of the bronze figures of 
this animal, one in the British Museum, the other belonging to Dr. 
Lee. it would appear that they were sacred to Horus, lord of the 
region of xem, “the closed region,” “or region of annihilation.” — 
B. Plut. Symp. iv. Qu. 5. 

271 Strabo, xvii. 

272 Champ. Panth. Anuke. [Wings do not appear attached under 
the older dynasties to figures of the gods ; they were introduced from 
Assyria or Chaldsa, as they appear earlier than the Persian in- 
vasions.—S. B. ] 
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ban and Egyptian origin may also perhaps be found 
in her name, which seems to be identical with that 
of the Pheenician Athene, Onga, Onka, who was also 
worshipped by the Thebans and Gephyreans.?”® 

The second goddess who must be mentioned here is 
the frog-headed goddess “ Hek,” whose name is the 
hieroglyphic of frog, with the addition of “ Mistress.’’27* 
The representation with the head of the frog reminds 
of a similar one of Ptah, of whom we shall shortly have 
to speak. She appears upon a monument of the 12th 
Dynasty in the British Museum as companion and con- 
sort of Kneph. 

The third and last is Seti (arrow, sunbeam), the god- 
dess with the arrow (Copt. Sate). She is represented 
with the upper crown and full pschent, which is encir- 
cled by cow’s-horns. She accompanies Kneph in the 
Ex-votos at the Cataracts and in the island of Sete, now 
Sehéle, between Phile and Elephantina.? She is also 
sitting by him on a sandstone tablet from Thebes, for- 
merly in Lord Belmore’s possession, now in the British 
Museum (Champ. xix. n.). In the quarries of Elephan- 
tina, where there are inscriptions of the time of Cara- 
calla containing the names of Jupiter Hammon, Cenubis, 
and Juno, those in the Egyptian language contain that 
of Sate. In a Latininscription at Syene discovered by 
Belzoni, Jupiter Chnubis and Juno Regina are men- 
tioned. There is also a statue at Philew, dedicated to 
Chnuphis and Sati, by Ptolemy II. Euergetes. Sati 
is presenting Amenoph IJ. to Chnuphis in the temple 
dedicated to him in Elephantina; consequently as his 
ministra as it were (Champ. xix.19.a.). On the oldest 
monuments (of the 12th Dynasty), however, there is by 


373 Pausan. ix. 12. Comp. Creuzer, Symbolik. 

274 [On the early tablets of the 5th Dynasty Hek is constantly men- 
tioned,—Lepsius, Denkm., ii. 62.; and also on those of the 12th, as 
the companion of Khnum,—Sharpe, Eg. Inscr. pl. 78.—S. B.] 

375 See Letronne, Rech. p. 341. 480. 
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the side of Chnumis a goddess with the frog’s head, 
whose name sounds like Hek.t (the Queen). As we do 
not find her, however, in the great temple represen- 
tations, we consider her as a symbolical form of Sate. 

Her emblem is the crown—as a general rule, only 
the upper (white) one, the symbol of the upper 
hemisphere, in the physical acceptation of later times 
— with two cow-horns coming out of its sides. As 
“ daughter of Ra,” she would more properly belong to 
the second order; but this may be a later addition, and 
Ra herself certainly belongs to the eight oldest deities. 
Horapollo (i. 11.) contrasts her (Hera) with Neith 
(Athena), in reference to the two sides of the hemi- 
sphere. She rules over the upper, as Neith rules over 
the lower firmament. 

She appears as a waiting-woman in the remarkable 
representation of Wilkinson (Mat. Hier. xvi. B.), which 
shows a connexion with the myth of Isis-Horus. 


VI. PTH, Ptah, Phthah, Vulcan. 


Pth, expressed in Coptic Ptah, in Greek as Phtha, 
appears on the monuments with Chnuphis and Neith, and 
he is clearly connected in the complete Egyptian system 
with them both. Weshall consider first of all his hiero- 
glyphic peculiarity. His ordinary mode of representation 
is as a god holding before him with both hands the 
so-called Nilometer, or emblem of stability, which is 
combined with the sign of life, and Kukufa-sceptre. 
He wears on his head a cap peculiar to himself; his flesh 
is green; & string comes out of the drapery in the neck, 
from which is appended a bell-shaped tassel, or coun- 
terpoise of a collar: but immediately under the breast 
commences a mummy-like envelope, which fastens tight 
round the whole body down to the feet, so that the 
hands only appear out of it. 

The Nilometer is admitted to be the symbol of sta- 
bility, duration. Among his titles, the most conspicuous 
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are, “the Lord of the gracious (beautiful) countenance,” 
and “the Lord of truth.” The goddess Truth (ma) is 
standing before him as his daughter.” The form of 
the pedestal also on which we often find him (the cubit, 
ma) expresses the character of truth. Still, according 
to Herodotus’s statement, this was not the temple repre- 
sentation in the great shrine of Ptah at Memphis. It 
was a dwarfish figure, like the Phenician idols, the 
Pataikoi, on their ships. We find such figures of Ptah in 
the form of Pataikoi*””—a word which corresponds in 
all its consonants with Ptah?””®—under several types as 
little amulets, and also in the funereal papyri. Ptah is 
represented in them almost always with the skull-cap 
of a priest, like the pilos of Vulcan. 

In the Pataikos form he is sometimesfound without any 
further distinguishing mark (Champ. viii. 1.) ; sometimes 
on two crocodiles with a scarabzus on his head, holding 
two snakes, Ptah-Sokari (viii. 2.); sometimes as the let- 
ter a, with the scarabseus, and the inscription kheper 
(viii. 3.); sometimes as the Phallic God, holding the 
Priapus in his hand, and raising the other as if to seize 
the flagellum. Sometimes the feet are turned quite in- 
wards, and in the Ritual Ptah is twice represented as 
bow-legged or bent-legged, which may cr may not 
assimilate with the lame Hephestos. Sometimes the 


276 Wilkinson, xxiii. 5. Birch, p. 13. 

377 Champ., Panth. viii. 

378 Ptah has no Egyptian derivation, nor even any analogy with 
anything. P Tx “to open” in Hebrew differs from P T H only in 
being more strongly aspirated. Ptah is the great Revealer, the great 
Cabir, in Egyptian, ün,üün. How Movers (‘ The Pheenicians,’ I. p.653, 
can derive the name from waraoow, is as inexplicable as that so cir- 
cumspect a critic as the investigator of the historical contents of the 
Book of Chronicles could make such unsound, unmethodical attempts 
at false, mystic and allegoric interpretation. [The name of Ptah is 
derived from an old Egyptian word Ptah, “to open.” Confer Brugsch, 
H. Zeitsch. d. Morgenl. Gesellsch., 1854, Bd. x. Taf. iv. No. 14, 
which differs only from the Hebrew Patakh in being less strongly 
aspirated.—S. B. ] 
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head is double, that of a man on one side, and of a 
hawk on the other; inscription, Ptah Sokari(viii.4—6.). 
There is a similar Pataikos in Birch’s work’ with a 
bald head, as these hideous figures are described by 
Epiphanius, who, however, is mistaken in calling them 
Harpocrates. 

The representation as Phthah-Sokari, and Ptah Osirt 
(likewise a later combination), with the hawk-face, 
upper crown, and Ammon’s feathers, and in human 
form, in which case he has sometimes all the ornaments 
of Ammon, sometimes only the skull-cap (Wilk. Mat. 
Hier. xix.), is probably only an embellishment of this 
idol. He is then called Sokari-Osiri, or Ptah-Sokari- 
Osiri. We give one of these numerous idols from 
Wilkinson (xxiv. 2.). Similar representations in the 
funereal papyri have the inscription Ptah-Sokari Osiri 
by their side. The god Sokari-Osiri is Osiris, the 
Lord of the Lower World. As such he is called Ptah- 
Tatanen.”° In this signification he has frequently the 
goat’s horns, the disk of the sun, and two tall feathers. 
In one of these representations at Phile (of the time of 
the Romans), he appears simply with the skull-cap, 
sitting, with his legs free, on a potter’s wheel, and 
forming an egg.®! The inscription runs—Ptah-Ta- 
nen, “the father of the beginnings, creating the egg 
of the sun and moon, first of the gods of the Upper 
World.” He is also said, on a tablet of the 18th 
Dynasty (Br. Mus. 286.), to “adjust the world in his 
hand,” or “ by his hand.””°? 

Hence we may venture with Horapollo and Plutarch 
to consider the scarabzus, one of his symbols, the image 

279 Gallery, Pl. 7. fig. 18. 

280 Birch, Gallery of Antiquities. 

381 Ros. Mon. del Culto, xxi. 

283 [In a hieratic papyrus at Berlin it is said, “that gods and men 
came out of his mouth,” which connects him with the other demi- 
urgoi.—Lepsius, Denkm., vi. 117.—S.B.] 

223 Hor. i. 10. Plut. de Is. et Oa. c. 10. 
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of the world and its creation, as well as the frog and 
other symbols of the development of man. In an 
inscription given by Champollion (Gr. Eg. p. 314.), 
Phthah is called “inventor,” or rather creator, “of all 
things in this world.” At all events Iamblichus is 
right in saying in the well-known passage “the god 
who creates with truth is called Ptah.” Lastly, also, 
the idea of the formation of the mundane egg by Ptah 
must be admitted to derive from an Old Egyptian 
symbol, although we find it applied originally to Ra, 
and not to Ptah. 

[Ptah also appears as the divine workman employed 
in all the buildings and constructions of the gods. In 
the future state he opened the mouth of the deceased. ] 

The representation of the god with the scarabzus 
on his head (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xx.) and the name 
Ter-ra, or even that exhibiting a scarabeus-headed 
god with the same inscription (Champ. xii. 13.), is to 
be explained by the scarabeeus and frog being the sym- 
bols of the creator of the world. A god with the sun’s 
disk and Ureus (Wilk. xx.) is simply called Ter. 
In all these we cannot do otherwise than recognise 
a form of Ptah.” 

This is no less clear in the representations of the 
Frog God, a god with frog-head, whose appellation is Ka 
(offering), the arms upraised, “the father of the father 
of the Gods,” an epithet also given to the Nile. The 
frog-headed goddess appears on the monuments of the 
12th dynasty as the companion of Kneph, and may 
therefore be a form of Sate; at all events she is no in- 
dependent goddess. Ptah has two companion god- 
desseson the monuments. One is Pekh. t, “ the Lioness”- 

284 [Later researches have shown that for Ter is to be read Kheper. 
Ptah was in fact a form of the demiurgos in a cosmic sense as 


the creator of the material but not animated world. Gods, men, 
and beings were created by Khnumis, and Atum or Tomos, two other 


demiurgoi.—S. B.] 
386 Thid. 
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headed, by whom he was the father of Nefer-Atum, as 
appears from a monument at Vienna. The other was 
Bast, the Boubastes of the Greeks, and compared by 
them to Artemis or Diana. His son was Nefer-Atum. 
Ptah had a mystical ark called Hannu or Box. 

His principal temple was at Memphis, built by Menes 
contemporaneously with the city, and afterwards en- 
larged and embellished by succeeding kings. Herodotus 
and the later Greek historians saw it still in all its pomp 
in their time. 

VII. NT, Néith, Athena. 

Neith belongs to Ptah, and is found by his side. The 
name is said to signify “ I came from myself.”** Isis is 
often socalled. In as far as the Creator of the world too 
is considered in his original acceptation, as the minister 
or ministra, the organ of God, the female representation 
of this principle is a very natural one. This is Neith, 
Athena. She is again the same creative principle, but, as 
being the conceptive element, is considered as female. 

Her hieroglyphic sign (Wilk. Mat. Hier. vii.) is a 
symbol, which has certainly been somewhat precipitately 
considered a shuttle, out of fondness for comparing her 
with Athena: for it is not found in the representations 
of weaving exhibited on the primeval tomb of the 12th 
Dynasty.?® Still nat is the Coptic word for loom. The 
Egyptians wrote the name NT, the Greek transcript, 
Nniö, gives us its pronunciation. 

She has always the lower crown, and sometimes the 
shuttle, or a hawk on her head. She also carries a 
bow and arrows in her hand, and we have chosen this 
representation for our plates.”® It has the super- 
scription Net, Neith. In Egyptian mythology the old 
female Power of the Thebaid was merged in Neith, the 
goddess of Sais, and the name also was consequently 
transferred to her. 

286 "H)Oov ax’ &uavrüc (Plut. de Is. et Os. c. 62.). 


287 Ros. Mon. Civ. xli. Comp. Text M.C., vol. ii. p. 14. seqq. 
#88 According to Wilkinson, Pl. 28. 1. 
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Her titles are Muth, the Mother, the Mistress of 
Heaven, the elder Goddess her. t (her). In Champollion. 
(23.) she is holding a Kukufa-sceptre instead of the 
ordinary one of Lower Egypt, and is styled “the 
great Mother,” “the mother of Helios, her first-born.” 
In like manner she is called “the Cow, who has pro- 
duced the Sun.” She seems here to be entitled “the 
mother of the Sun,” as, according to Iamblichus, she 
was called in Sais. As mother of the living she also 
appears (Champ. 234.) nursing two crocodiles. 

According to Clemens”®® her great shrine in Sais had 
an open roof like that at Onka in Thebes of Beotia, 
with the far-famed inscription “J am all that was, and 
is, and is to be; no mortal has lifted up my veil?”, and 
the fruit I bore is Helios.”??! 

In Ptah and Neith the Deity completed its mani- 
festation as the Soul of the World; and they both 
entered directly into the Theban representation of the 
first principles. 


VIII. RA (Phra, Phre, Helios.) 


We have already considered Neith, the goddess of 
Sais, in her capacity of mother of Helios. The name 
of this, her first-born, the shining, and nurturing, proto- 
type of the creation of the earth, is Ra, with the article, 
and written by the Greeks, according to the Memphite 
pronunciation, Phra or Phré, corresponding to the He- 
brew transcript Phra. He must be considered as one 
of the old gods, because a great part of the succeeding 
Order is stated to be derived from Helios. In con- 
firmation of which, in the Dynasties of the gods, Ra 
succeeds Ptah as his son. 


289 Clem. Alex. Strom. v. p. 155. 

290 Plut. de Is. et Os. c. 9., who refers this to Isis, in accordance 
with the enthusiasm which the later writers had for her. He says, 
moreover, her statue in Sais had the inscription, &c. 

29! Proclus, lib. i. in Tim. p. 30. 
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His usual type is hawk-headed, although, as an 
exception, he is also found with a human face”, as 
Horapollo?® describes him, with the Sun’s disk on his 
head, encircled by an Ureus. The colour of his flesh 
in the pictures is red, like that of the Sun’s disk. 

His cosmogonic nature?® is established in the repre- 
sentation in the Ramesseum, which Birch has cited and 
explained, where the great Ramesses is sacrificing to 
him, as “the Lord of the two Worlds, who is enthroned 
on the sun’s disk, who moves his egg, who appears 
in the abyss of Heaven.” We have therefore here his 
creative power, as it operates by the intervention of the 
all-nourishing power of the sun upon the earth. Thus 
far, therefore, the god of Heliopolis (On) is developed 
in the Egyptian system mediatorially, like the Cabiri. 
The second Cabir is the generative power of nature, 
considered as a generative personality. 


RECAPITULATION OF THE FOREGOING ENQUIRY. 


We have seen that the gods of the first Order possessed 
one general attribute, that of revealing themselves— 
in other words, a creative power or principle. The 
mythological system obviously proceeded from “ the 
concealed god” Ammon, to the creating god. The 
latter appears first of all as the generative power of 
nature in the Phallic god Khem, who is afterwards 
merged in Ammon-ra. Then sprung up the idea of 
the creative power in Kneph. He forms the divine limbs 
of Osiris (the primitive soul) in contradistinction to 
Ptah, who, as the strictly demiurgic principle, forms 
the visible world. Neith is the creative principle, as 
nature represented under a female form. Finally, 
her son Ra, Helios, appears as the last of the series, 
in the character of father and nourisher of terres- 


399 Wilk. xxviii. 3. Pl. 4. 2. 
293 ]. 6. iepaxdpoppoc. 
24 Birch, Gallery, p. 24. See Burton, E. H. Pl. Ivii. 
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trial things. It is he, whom an ancient monument 
represents as the demiurgic principle, creating the 
mundane egg. As early as the 15th century B.C. 
Ammon is called Ammun-ra, “ Ammun, who is Helios,” 
consequently the beginning and end of the cosmogonic 
formation. We are unable, however, to prove that the 
whole cosmogonic system, as exhibited on the monu- 
ments of the Ptolemaic and Roman epochs, is the primi- 
tive one, or that of the 18th and 19th Dynasties. 

If, however, we go back to the origin of the deities of 
this order, different starting-points open upon us. We 
see here also how the Egyptian was gradually formed 
out of different provincial elements, which at length 
were merged in two only, those of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, though they still leave behind them many 
traces in the forms of provincial worship. Ammon, 
Khem, and Kneph belong to the Thebaid; Ptah, Neith, 
and Ra to Lower Egypt. If we go still deeper into 
the analysis, we find the worship of Ammon (the 
primeval god in human form) established principally 
in the Thebaid, and most particularly so in the city of 
Ammon. That of Kneph (the ram-headed) was more 
frequent in Ethiopia, to the south of Elephantina; that 
of Neith and Ra probably originated in Sais and 
Heliopolis. Ptah, lastly, is the union of the influences 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. The primeval shrine was 
at Memphis, but its builder was a mighty prince of 
Upper Egypt, Menes of This. Now we have two wholly 
distinct representations of Ptah, the artistic Egyptian, 
and the rude Pataikos form. ‘They are co-ordinate with- 
out being intermixed. The Temple god of Memphis is 
still the naked, unformed Pataikos; but Ptah, the god 
worshipped in all Egypt, is represented out of Memphis 
with the skull-cap, the sceptres, and mummy wrappings. 
We can hardly be wrong therefore in considering the 
former the primeval god of the province of Memphis; 
the latter, as the Upper Egyptian artistically finished 

VOL. I. DD 
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idea of the same god, introduced by the Thinite prince, 
for this form of Ptah is closely connected with the 
deities of Upper Egypt. 

We think it indispensable to have a correct idea of 
these historical distinctions. The complete mythological 
system of the Egyptians was an amalgamation of the 
various provincial forms and rites. But, in offering 
this opinion, we would at the same time protest against 
the hasty conclusion, that this national arrangement 
was an arbitrary one, by which ideas, originally quite 
distinct, were worked up artificially into a system. 
We forget that the Egyptian never could have made 
these different forms harmonize, had not each province 
found the complement of its own feelings and ideas 
in those of its neighbours. The case is precisely the 
same with the formation of a national language out 
of the provincial elements of the intellectual energies 
of one and the same people. Admitting a common 
starting-point, and the feeling of a common origin, the 
identity of the object of intellectual impulses must 
necessarily produce a similar whole, the parts of which 
are reciprocally, although not intentionally, the sup- 
plements of each other. Thus it was with the Old 
Egyptians. Their language shows that all the provinces 
comprised in the duality of Upper and Lower Egypt 
contained the same people, whose mental development 
was, therefore, necessarily of a similar character. Thus 
the idea which pervaded the whole nation was stamped 
with a provincial impress, till by degrees the most 
powerful of these conformations ejected the others, 
after Menes had founded the united empire of Egypt. 
This, however, could only happen in consequence of 
a primitive unity, a common foundation. Thus only 
could every Egyptian find in every other Egyptian 
mind his own individual sensations. Upon a closer 
investigation, therefore, the demonstrability of the 
various local origins of these mythological forms is 
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only a proof of the force and unity of the idea which was 
working in the minds of the people. 

Herodotus expressly states that twelve, the number 
of their gods, was sacred, taken probably from the 
twelve months of the solar year. Eight, the number 
of his first Order, is certainly not an astronomical one, 
and may be partly conventional. Its constituent parts, 
also, may have been different in different provinces. 

Counting Ament, Mut, and Anuke as one, and dis- 
tinguishing the two representations of Ptah, which are 
totally different, we can trace ten separate individuali- 
sations. We might also count twelve here. At all 
events, twelve is the number assigned by Herodotus 
to the divinities of the second Order, which we now 
proceed to explain. 


B. 


THE TWELVE GODS OF THE SECOND ORDER. 


In giving an historical exposition of these deities, our 
remarks can be condensed within a much narrower 
compass. All we have to do is so to illustrate these 
twelve gods, as clearly to show the descent of each from 
one of the first Order, and the internal connexion 
amongst them all. The character of the whole Order is 
derivative, secondary, and at the same time instrumental 
existence, analogous to that of the Cabiri. The con- 
nexion between Helios, the last of the first Order, and 
the deities contained in it, is quite obvious from their 
planetary or more generally astral import. The idea 
of divinity is considerably mixed up with the feeling of 
the power of nature in this Order, and has a material 
tendency; the result of which is, that it is not purely 
cosmogonic like the first, and yet not completely terres- 
trial or psychological like the third. 


pp 2 
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A. The Child of Ammon. 
I. KHUNSU (Khunsu), Chons. 


The frequent junction of Khunsu and the primeval 
god on the monuments of Thebes is direct proof of the 
connexion with Ammon. Birch, however, has quoted 
an inscription in the British Museum, where Khunsu 
is expressly called “the eldest son of Ammon.” It is 
also found on a tablet discovered by General Vyse in 
the quarries of Tourah (Mons Troicus), of the date of 
the 18th Dynasty. 

The type is that of a moon-god, but, as Birch?” has 
correctly remarked, in a double form: with the hawk- 
head, as we give it after Wilkinson (Pl. 46.), or as 
a youthful Ptah, with the Horus lock of the young 
gods.” In one representation”, the subject of which is 
not quite certain, he is lion-headed. Another, in which 
type Khunsu is holding the palm-branch of the Pane- 
gyries, and, like the Egyptian Hermes, is making the 
years with the stylus, exhibits an approach towards the 
highest moon-god, Thoth. Here he is called Chunsu 
nefru hep.t, the good of the offering, or, the best of 
the offered: also “the God of two names ” (sarcophagus 
of the queen of Amasis). He bears the same title 
when represented as Ptah, where he has the flagellum 
and sceptre of Osiris, as god of the Lower World. He 
is often found with Amun and Mut, also with Tefnu, 
the lioness-headed goddess. He appears very rarely to 
have had a shrine devoted expressly to himself. 

The name is only found written in phonetic hiero- 
glyphics. Birch reminds us of the Coptic word Chons, 
to chase, strength, power. 

It is easy to prove that this is the same god whom 
the Greeks considered the Egyptian Hercules. Ac- 

295 Gallery, p. 8. 

296 Comp. Wilkinson, Mat. Hier, xxiv. Incorrectly spelled in 


Champollion’s Pantheon, Ooh-en-sou, New Moon. 
97 Wilk. Mat. Hier. x. B. 
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cording to all the ancient lexicographers, the Egyptian 
name of Hercules was Xwys. This explains the transla- 
tions of Eratosthenes: “ Hercules, Harpocrates, Sem- 
phucrates, Sempsos (instead of Pemphos), the Heraclide.” 
The name Semphucrates indicates a connexion, in later 
times, between Chons and Horus. For Chunsu-pa-yrut 
corresponds to Her-pa-yrut, 1. e. they are both a type of 
the youthful god, the sun-god, for which reason they 
have both the Horus or infantine lock. In a myth, the 
date of which, however, cannot be proved, the Egyptian 
Hercules appears as the sun-god. He entreated per- 
mission to see Zeus (Ammon, Ammun-ra), who re- 
vealed himself to him in the guise of a ram. He 
then retired into Libya, where he was slain, precisely 
as Horus was in the old myth. As Thoth travels 
round with the moon, so does Hercules with the sun 
(Plut. c. 4.), and Chons had the same connexion with 
the moon, as the sacred bull of Osiris, the moon-bull Apis, 
had with the sign of the period of twenty-eight years. 
According to Macrobius?® the worship of Hercules 
was primeval among the Egyptians. He makes him 
the slayer of the Giants or rebels (see example from 
the Ritual, given above, p. 294.). Herodotus expressly 
states that he belonged to the twelve gods of the second 
Order. All these combinations constitute the character 
of a mediatorial, subsidiary god, who, in his develop- 
ment, sometimes approaches Horus, sometimes Thoth. 


B. The Child of Kneph (?) 
II. TET, Tet, Thot, Thoyth, Hermes, 

Tet, written with the Ibis and the letter T, which 
has the sign of reduplication after it, in Coptic, Thöut, 
in Greek Thoth, is the most important of all the Cabiri. 
His sign is the Ibis; and his name, to judge from the 
Coptic, may be connected with the Egyptian root for 


298 Saturn. i. 20. 
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“word (Acyes).” He is the scribe of the gods, and called 
“Lord of the Divine Words,” “the Scribe of Truth,” “the 
Great-Great” (twice great), “the guardian of the pure 
souls in the Hall of the two Truths””® (on account of 
‘his signing the sentences on the souls of the dead), 
“the self-created, never born”?%; lastly, “the Lord 
of Schmün” (Hermopolis), literally, “the Lord of the 
Eighth Region.” This reminds us of the well-known 
Cabir, Esmun, of Phenicia and Samothrace, the eighth 
brother of the seven sons of Sydyk, the god with the 
eight rays.®! He is the god of Ses or Sesen, “the 
eighth region,” and of Oshmunain®”’, Hermopolis 
magna, in the southern frontier of the Heptanomis. 
Without anticipating the fifth book we would merely 
remark here, that the antiquity and size of that city, 
at all events, in connexion with the hieroglyphics, is 
good authority for the name and its meaning in Egyp- 
tian. In Pselcis, Dakkeh in Nubia, he is called the Thoth 
of Nebs, land of the date-palm (nübes); also Pen-nbs, 
Pannubes™, in a temple built for him by Ergamun, king 
of Ethiopia, a contemporary of Philadelphus. The Greek 
inscriptions there call him Pautnuphis. According to 
Wilkinson he is styled, in a temple at Samneh in Nubia, 
son of Kneph(?). Sometimes the moon’s disk on his head 
is his distinguishing mark, in allusion to his planetary 
nature (as he is also called the Lord of the Moon); some- 
times the ostrich feathers (sign of Ma, truth) and the 
stylus, with the writing-tablet (also with the branch of 
the Panegyries), alluding to the Lord of Amente ( Hades), 
and his position in the trial of souls. We give the ibis- 


399 Lepsius, Todtenbuch, preface. 

800 On a tablet, No. 551. in the British Museum, of the age of the 
18th Dynasty: cheper tesf nen? mesut. f.—B. 

201 Geeen. Mon. Phen. Pl. 39. Movers, Pheenicians, p. 527. seqq. 

302 Champ. l’Egypte sous les Pharaons, i. 292. Ros. Mon. del 
Culto, x. 2. 

303 Wilk. v. 13. Comp. Pl. 46. Champ. (Lettre x. p. 150.) has 
Pahitnuf, the good-natured, at variance with the hieroglyphics. 
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headed portraiture of him, as being the most distinctive; 
that with the human head also occurs®™: he is likewise 
delineated as an ape (Cynocephalus), which may be com- 
pared with the designations of the genii of Amente. His 
connexion with the third Order is indicated by another 
title, ““ Begetter of Osiris,” the date of which, however, 
we cannot guarantee. It is ofthe highest importance to 
know that the designation, “ Lord of Hermopolis,” which 
is a very frequent one, particularly upon the mummies, 
occurs at least as early as the 18th Dynasty. Champol- 
lion®” assumes that the zone between the earth and the 
moon, where the souls tarried after death before they 
passed into new bodies, had eight regions, as the earth 
has four. Weare unable, however, at present to submit 
the “ Book of the Dead ” to critical examination, or to 
distinguish the oldest from the more modern elements. 
The connexion between Tet and the moon may allude, 
according to Wilkinson, to the primitive use of a lunar 
year. The ancients had already remarked that the 
moon in Egyptian was masculine, not feminine, as the 
Greeks and Romans generally made it. Still we have 
no right to suppose a particular moon-god, separate 
from Thoth. We meet with a deity called after the 
moon (Aah, Copt. Ooh, Ioh), either as a mere personi- 
fication, or as Thoth, in whom the agency of the moon 
and nature became a living principle. We find him so 
represented in the tombs of the Ramesseum, opposite 
to Phre; a similar representation in Dendyra is pro- 
bably symbolical. According to Champollion he is 
often seen in the train of Ammon, and then he is 
Thoth. He makes him green, with the four sceptres and 
cap of Ptah, by the side of which, however, is a sort of 
Horus curl, the infantine lock, as child or son. In the 
inscriptions there is usually only the crescent, but on 


% The former from Wilk. Pl. 45. Comp. other representations, 
Champ. 30. Wilk. Mat. Hier. xxvi. seqq. xxx. 
3065 P, 30. B. in the Pantheon. Comp. Stob. Ecl. i. 52. 
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one occasion the sign nuter (god) is added. In the 
tombs a moon-god is represented sitting on a bark, and 
holding the sceptre of benign power, to whom two 
Cynocephali are doing homage (see Horap. i. 15), 
followed by the crescent and Nuter god. Lastly, the 
same god is found in a standing posture, worshipped 
by two souls and two Cynocephali. - 

For the consort of Thoth, a deity who appears as the 
scribe of the gods, and designated as “ Mistress of the 
Writings,” we are likewise unable to assign any precise 
position.” We agree with Birch in reading her 
name Sfx, i.e. seven, seven horns, by which sign the 
word is always followed. She carries on her head a 
pole with five rays and two horns over them, or with 
seven raysand the two horns. Lenormant and Lepsius 
read the name Saf, Saf-re, “ yesterday.” 


C. The Children of Ptah. 


III. ATMU. IV. PECHT (Bubastis).—Imuezpr. r. (Imuth). 


As the cosmogonic principles gain ground, the number 
of their children or attendants increases, they being the 
organs by which they are revealed. We have three 
children of Ptah- Vulcan, two of whom we can show to 
be primeval. 


Ill, ATMU, Atumu. 


This god is only known to us from the monuments. 
When simply Atumu, his personal distinction is the full 
crown; as Nefru-Atumu (the good, the Atumu, a 
designation probably of no great antiquity, as god of 
the Lower World) he carries on his head a pole with 
the lotus flower, or two feathers (Wilk. 47, 48.). He 
is represented in this work in the latter form, because 
he is particularised by the feathers in the hieroglyphics. 
His connexion with Pecht is obvious, partly because he 


6 Wilk. Pl. 54. 
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very often follows this daughter of Vulcan, partly 
because the same name is given him in the tablet of the 
Ramesseum, where “an offering to Ptah with all the 
names” is represented.” In the Book of the Dead, 
ix. c. 17. y. 55, 56., heis called Nefer- Atum, the son of 
Bast or Pecht, the other name of the lioness-headed 
goddess. 

In the temple of Gournah (dedicated to Ammon by 
Seti I.), Atum and Munt are leading King Ramesses 
into the presence of Amun, to whom he is about to 
dedicate the temple. 

The Ark of Sokari generally accompanies his sign in 
the great processions of the gods (for example, at Me- 
dinet-Haboo, Wilk. Mat. Hier. 65.). In the same writer 
we find four representations given of him, each time 
standing, generally with life and power, and the full 
crown or bare-headed. On two occasions his attire is 
the lotus flower ; and once a black doll, the hieroglyphic 
which seems to be a variation of the knot, or symbol of 
life, is standing by his side: once he has a remarkable 
plume, and a counterpoise of a collar suspended from it. 
In these last forms he is always called nefru, the good. 
His other titles in those four representations are, Lord of 
the Worlds, of the Country Peten®®, King (Hyk), Pupil 
(iri)of the Gods. Champollion gives a copy of a mummy- 
lid on which he is represented sitting, green, hawk- 
headed, with the sceptres of Osiris, and large head-gear. 
Behind him is Ma, winged, green, with a red disk of 
the sun on her head; the wings encircle the throne. 
In a similar representation (26. A.), the same god is 
exhibited with life and power, the flagellum of Osiris 


207 In the last part of Burton’s Excerpta Hierog. Pl. lvi., now very 
scarce. [Nefru-Atum and Atum or Tum, the Tomos of the Greek 
inscriptions, are not identical: the first is the son of Ptah and Pecht; 
the other, a self-existent self-produced god, whose name Tum means 
the ‘ Creator.’— S. B. | 

308 [Now read An or Heliopolis.—S. B.] 
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upon his knee, and the full crown, with the name of 
Atum. ; 

In a third representation (on wood, 26. B.), we find 
him likewise sitting swathed like Ptah, but party- 
coloured, holding the two sceptres of Osiris in his 
hands, which are folded across his breast, and on his 
head the red disk of the sun. Champollion gives a 
fourth representation of him, also painted on wood 
(26. C.). There Thoth is conducting in a boat the 
sun’s disk, which is divided into an upper and lower 
hemisphere. In each five deities are sitting; in the 
upper one, Ra, Atum, Maü, Tefnu, and an unknown 
god; in the lower (as deities of the Lower World), 
Nutpe, Osiris, Isis, Horus, Nepthys. In the “ Book 
of the Dead,” also, Mati and Tefnu his sister, Set and 
Nutpe, Osiris, Isis, and Nepthys, are following him in 
the bark of Phre. 

Upon the obelisks he occurs very frequently. 
Sesostris is called the beloved of Atum—doubly dear 
as Atmu—enjoying a long life of years like Atmu. 
His father is called the son of Atmu. This led Cham- 
pollion to conjecture that Hermapion, when calling 
Sesostris the son of Heron, understands Atum by the 
latter; which, however, is inadmissible, according to 
the usual mode in which the Greeks transcribed the 
Egyptian names. 

As regards the power of Atum in the Lower World, 
his office there is clearly that of a judge. The souls 
in the Ritual style him father, and he addresses them 
as children. Wilkinson’s representation of him (Mat. 
Hier.) is remarkable—a bark, in the centre of which 
Atum is sitting in his shrine. The King is kneeling 


309 In the “ Book of the Dead ” he is addressed as the demiurgos. 
Lepsius, Todt, Pl. xxx. c. 79. 1.1. “I am Atum, making the 
heaven, creating beings, going in the world, creating all generations 
which produced the gods (?), self-created, lord of life, renewing [?] 
the other gods.” 
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before him, and offering a figure of Truth. Behind the 
shrine stand two Gods, Lords of Ament and Abydos 
(Osiris), and behind them Horus, as steersman. Before 
the shrine stand Thoth and Ma. 

If we suppose the representations on public monu- 
ments to be an index of the prevalent ideas entertained 
about him, Atumu would seem to be a sun-god, following 
immediately. after Phre. Champollion considers him 
the God of the setting Sun, the west, and remarks, that 
when Phre and Atum are found standing together, 
the latter is always on the left side, which signifies the 
west. 

His office in the Lower World, however, points to a 
higher position. He may, therefore, have been originally 
a Dispater. 

In the old inscriptions on the canal of Sesostris, 
leading to the Red Sea, Atum has the name of Ter.*!° 
This, however, was a representation of Phthah, as before 
mentioned. The fact of the mystic prayers of the dead 
distinguishing the two and placing Ter by the side of 
Atum, is no proof to the contrary. 

Atum, then, was originally the name and represen- 
tation of a cosmogonic deity, probably, indeed, of one 
who belonged to the second Order—and he has retained 
this character in the Lower World, just as, according to 
some representations, power was given there to Hermes. 


IV. PCHT, Pecht (the Goddess of Bubastis). 


She is called Mer-Ptah, the beloved by Ptah: the 
Mistress of Memphis. Wilkinson’s drawing (Pl. 27. 
comp. 51.) exhibits her with the cat’s head and sun’s 
disk, about which the Ureus is entwined. Her titles 
are, Mut (the mother), Menhi (sense unknown), and 


310 Cheper.—B. [This word means ‘ producer’ or ‘self-produced ;’ 
also ‘ existence,’ ‘ transformation.’ —S. B.] 
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her. t hek-u, the old of the avengers ( ?), where, therefore, 
Hekt would not seem, as Wilkinson supposes, to have 
any reference to Hecate. The only difference between 
her and the lioness-headed goddess is in the ears, which 
in the one are higher and pointed, in the other broad 
and low. Birch has published several most remarkable 
figures, some of them of high antiquity (Amenoph III. 
and Sheshonk).*1! 

As daughter of the sun she has the disk and Ureus 
(Wilk. Mat. Hier. viii. 1. Comp. ix. x.). 

When called by one of those titles above mentioned 
she has also the human countenance, like Hathor, with 
the disk between jthe cow-horns, two feathers, and the 
vulture, as well as the full crown. Champollion (vi. A. 5.) 
considered her a lioness-headed goddess, and a represen- 
tation of Neith. Birch, also, thinks the lioness-headed 
form the only ancient representation. Hincks refers 
the word to Pech. a. t, “ the lioness.”?!? 


ImHer. T, Imuth. 


A god, whose shrine was first discovered by Salt at 
Phile with Greek inscriptions, which—like another of 
the age of the Antonines in Young*®—make him a 
deification of /Esculapius, is called Imhep.t, i.e. I-em- 
hep. t*"*, “ I come with the offering.” The inscription in 
Young is “ Aisculapius, who is Imuthos, son of Vulcan.” 
The hieroglyphic inscriptions also call him the son 


311 Birch, Gallery, p. 16. seqq. 

312 Dr. Hincks, Dublin Univ. Mag. 1846, “ The oldest of all Al- 
manacks.” Compare the same on the Egyptian Alphabet, Dubl. 
Transact. 1846. The word occurs in the “Book of the Dead,” Pl.Ixxix. 
c. 165. 1. 12. [Ptah has two companions, lion-headed goddesses, 
Petht and Bast; the name of the last, sometimes written phonetically 
has generally the hieroglyph of the oil-jar. Cf. Rosellini, M.d. C. xlii. 
2. The two are mentioned together as separate deities. Coffin, Eg. 
Sal. Brit. Mus., No. 32.—S. B.] 

313 Young, Hierog. Pl. 52. The spelling is not given quite exact, 
but may easily be corrected. 

314 Wilk. v. 53. Comp. Pl. 55. 
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(eldest?) of Ptah. His type is like that of Ptah, with 
a narrow close-fitting cap, bald-headed, as Synesius in 
derision describes the Egyptian /¢sculapius.2® As 
there is no representation of him before the time of the 
Ptolemies, we have not introduced him here. 


D. The Children of Helios. 
V. HET HER, Atbyr, Aphrodite. 


Het-her, that is, the habitation of Horus, daughter 
of Ra, mistress of Ament (the west, the Lower World), is 
the name of a goddess very extensively worshipped, 
whose type is the cow. She ordinarily appears with 
the cow’s head, wearing the sun’s disk between the 
horns. Even when represented in the human form 
she is rarely without the sun and horns. Her principal 
shrine was (at least in later times) Tentyra (Den- 
derah). We have given Wilkinson’s representation of 
her. 

Hathor is also clearly marked as a goddess of this 
Order, by being called the eye of the sun (iri-Ra). 
This is corroborated, in all the representations given by 
Champollion, by her connexion with the earth and 
mankind being more intimate than that of the goddesses 
of the first Order. She was undoubtedly represented 
(though we are not sure whether in very early times) 
as holding the cords of love and the tamburine, the 
sign of joy ; and women in general, but queens and 
princesses especially, were typified by her image; to 
which her name, too, the lady of the dance and mirth?!$, 
refers. All her other properties, however, betray a 
cosmogonic origin. Her designation, “the habitation 
of Horus” (God), must undoubtedly betoken the world, 


315 Synesius, Calvitiei Encom. p. 73. 
316 Birch, Gal. p. 19., according to Ros. M. del Culto, xxix. 3. (in 
Ombos, of the Ptolemaic era). 
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nature; and the feather-standard of the west, which 
she sometimes wears, refers to her as the habitation 
of Horus, and of the departed souls. In the temple 
dedicated to her at Senem (the island of Begheh at 
Phils) she is accompanied by Kneph, the primeval 
creator; by Sevek-Ra and Chöns at Ombos; in Het 
(Edfu, Apollinopolis) by Horus; lastly, at Tentyra, the 
proper city of Hathor, by the same Hor of Hat (Champ. 
17. C.). Over the southern gate of Karnak she is re- 
presented as the wife of Ptah (Champ. 17. A.). 

She is also called the nurse of the youthful God, and 
as such presents the young Horus to his father, Month, 
in Hermonthis. In her temple at Phile, which is, how- 
ever, of a later date, she is suckling Horus, the son of 
Isis and Osiris, and her title is “ Nurse, wife, who fills 
heaven and earth with her beneficent acts.” (Champ. 
17. C.). 

Champollion quotes from a papyrus, the original of 
which has not been published, the following passage: 
‘t She, who is called Neith in the east country, and Ma” 
(which he reads Sme) “in the lotus and the water of 
the west” (Wilk. Mat. Hier.). The cow, the symbol of 
Hathor, really occurs among the signs of Neith, and 
as Mother of Phre. 

In an inscription attached to a drawing of her at 
Senem (Champ. 17. B.), she is called “ Mistress of all 
the Gods.” 

Temples were dedicated to her in all parts of Egypt. 

She is likewise represented as a cow appearing from 
behind the mountains (Wilk. Mat. Hier. 3.); as a god- 
dess with the cow’s head (ibid. 4.); as a bird with a 
human face, cow’s horns, and disk (ibid. 5.); which 
latter, he says, is a very unusual representation.2” A 
very common and ancient one is a temple on the head, 


317 [In some inscriptions she is calledthe great cow which pro- 
duced the sun, i.e. Horus, her firstborn.—S. B.] 
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as principal ornament. This is the origin of the 
Hathor-capitals of the time of the Ptolemies; the same 
sort of Hathor-head, similarly ornamented, and fre- 
quently with the cow’s ears peeping out. They have 
been erroneously called Isis-heads. This representation 
is also found in Wilkinson (Mat. Hier. xliii. A.), by 
the side of the common one. In his plates she is called 
“ Daughter of Ra,” and “ Mistress of Ashmunäin,” and 
of “the Sycomore:” she becomes identical, therefore, 
with Thoth, as the moon-goddess. He remarks that 
she occurs very frequently in both forms on the oldest 
monuments. 


VI. MAU (commonly read Mu, Mui). 


This is the title of a god with an ostrich feather. It 
signifies light, insight (in Coptic meui, intellect). The 
hieroglyphics call him “ son of Ra.”*!® His emblem is the 
ostrich feather, the sign of Ma, truth; sometimes also a 
feather ornament likethat of Ammon. The representation 
as En-pe, the leader of heaven’'?, is of uncertain date. 
According to Birch, his images are usually made of por- 
celain. Temple-representations of him are very rare. 


318 Wilk. Pl. 46. We give him according to another representa- 
tion in the same plate. [The correct name of this god is now ascer- 
tained to be Shu not Mau, and he is the Ewooc of the Greek lists. 
Lepsius, Ueber die Götter der Vier Elemente in the Abhandl. d. K. 
Akad.d. Wissensch. zu Berlin, 1856, note, p. 226. 

319 [This god, whose name was formerly read Enpe, has been 
discovered by Lepsius to be An-her, the Onouris of the Greek writers, 
and the Egyptian Mara. On his head he wears a tiara of plumes. 
There is no especial reason why this god should be considered to be 
Mars, except that in later times An-her is represented spearing the 
Apophis. Formerly he was thought to be Enpe, or the Emeph of 
Iamblichus. Champollion, Gr. Eg. p. 111; Birch, Gallery, p. 22. 
Perhaps An-her was the second name of Shu, who is called the god 
with two names. Lepsius, Ueber den ersten aegyptischen Götterkreis, 
p- 15, n. 1. taf. iv. no. 3. Leemans, Pap. Gr. Lugdun. p. 124.—S. B.] 
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In the Ritual he appears as God of the Lower World. 
Mau stands behind the throne of Atumu. He has also 
sometimes (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xxv.) a head-dress com- 
posed of feathers. Another representation (ibid. xxix.) 
exhibits him with the bull’s head, and hands upraised, 
as if blessing or praying. Here he is called the Strong, 
Victorious. Champollion, who read his name Djom or 
Soü?”, without, however, being satisfied that he was 
correct, and who considered him as Hercules = Djom= 
Sem, represents him (25.), after a picture in Biban 
el Molook, sitting, with a fillet and feather, exactly like 
Ma, red; and again (25. A.) standing, green, with two 
large feathers, like the sculptures in the temple of 
Tsambul. Ramses is offering sacrifice to him, and a 
female deity (Tefnu) is standing at his side; both chil- 
dren of Phre. The same representation of him likewise 
exists on the tomb of Menephthah, and other ancient 
monuments. 


VIT. MA. 


Ma, Truth, Justice, is frequently called Daughter 
of Ra. The Hall of Judgment in the Lower World 
is named after her. Our representation is borrowed 
from Wilkinson (Pl. 49.). She appears sometimes 
winged *!, sometimes without wings, always with the 
feather, and sitting, like her figure in the hierogly- 
phics. The monuments of the old Pharaohs abound 
with representations of her. She is called the God- 
dess of the Lower Country (Lower Egypt). We are 
not aware what was Champollion’s authority for saying 
that she is called the eldest daughter of Atumu. If 
there be any, it furnishes fresh proof of the connexion 
between Atumu and Ptah. There can be no doubt of 


320 [Champollion was nearly correct, as his name Shu corresponds 
with the Zöc of Manetho, gods of the lst Dynasty.—S. B.] 
321 Wilk. Mat. Hier. xxvi. xxvii. 
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the connexion between Ma and Ptah, the creator of the 
world. Ma, Truth, typifies the world, inasmuch as it 
contains in itself the real and true image of God. On 
that account, perhaps, she occurs so much more fre- 
quently as Maü; because she expresses the highest 
properties of God in nature as well as man, which prove 
the reality of the existence merely by the reality, 
i.e. truth, of their appearance. At all events both 
Shü and Ma have the character of derivative, adminis- 
trative deities. 


VIII. TEFNU, Tefnu. 


This is the lioness-headed goddess, frequently called 
elsewhere daughter of Ra; in our representation, for 
instance (Wilk. Pl. 51.). In other respects she is pre- 
cisely like Pecht (the cat-headed goddess). Like her 
she wears the sun’s disk, about which the Ursus is 
entwined. On the monuments she often appears with 
the god Khunsu, who is also sometimes lion-headed. 
In the Ramesseum, for instance, they both accompany 
Ammon, when he gives life and power to the King. 


IX. MNTU, Muntu, Mandulis. 


The type of this “Son of Ra” has the hawk-head, as 
well as the father. The difference between them is, 
that the former has the sun’s disk on his head, or the 
ornament of two tall feathers.*2* Birch has remarked 
that he has titles which designate him as Ares. In the 
Ramesseum, for instance, it is said, ‘‘ He (the king) 
shows his victorious arm, like Muntu;” and, on other 
monuments, “ his hand is on his chariot, like Muntu-Ra.” 
Muntu-Ra is a combination of frequent occurrence on 
the monuments. 

32 Representation according to Wilk. Pl. 49. 
323 Gallery, p. 23. 
VOL. I. ER 
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Muntu is called Her (God) of both Egypts.? The 
word Ra, or the image of Phre often follows his name 
Mnt or Mntu. His colour is also red, like that of Ra 
and the sun’s disk. Unfortunately the hieroglyphics of 
the temple of Kalabshe have not been published. 
Month (Ra) appears there with Seb and Netpe (Champ. 
27. 1.), as a young god by the side of the elder. We 
are still without any clue as to what property of the 
sun, or rather of the god who is embodied in it, was 
originally typified by Muntu. At all events he is a de- 
rivative from the Sun-god, most probably a different 
provincial form of the same idea. 


X. SEBAK, Sebak, Sevek. 


This deity’s name likewise begins with a sign which 
must be read Keb, according to Birch, consequently 
Kebek. The god with the crocodile head receives his 
name from the tractable character of that animal, whose 
Egyptian designation the Greeks render by Suchos. 
The ram’s horns announce him to be the god of Thebes. 
Sometimes also he has a ram’s head with the snake 
erect. He is consequently considered as identical with 
Kneph. The frequent combination of Sebak-ra shows 
a connexion between him and Helios. He is represented 
in a strictly human form??, with the title of “the 
youngest of the gods,” which from its style must be of 
the time of the Romans. At Ombos (where, as well as 
Selseleh, was his principal shrine) he is said to be the 
same with Seb, the father of the gods, and with Horus, 
the sustainer of the world. We represent him in the 
ordinary form, that of Wilkinson (Pl. 50.), who remarks 
that he has rarely found him except in temples of a 
late date, such as Tentyra. His name, however, does 
occur amongst those of the primeval kings before the 


$24 Wilk. Mat. Hier. xxxii. Comp. Champ. 27. from a Stele at 
Turin. 
325 Wilk. Mat. Hier. Pj. xxvii., second part. 
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18th Dynasty (Sebek-hep.t). This consequently is an 
instance of the re-establishment of an ancient form of 
worship. 

XI. SEB, Seb, Chronos. 


XH. NUTPE, Nutpe, Rhea. 


They are called the youngest of the gods. Seb has 
no characteristic sign, except occasionally the goose on 
his head, which is otherwise without any distinguishing 
ornament. His name, however, betokens him to be 
“the father of the Gods.” and Nutpe is called “the 
generatrix of the Gods.” The Greeks mention Chronos 
and Rhea as Egyptian deities, the parents of Osiris 
and Isis, and Rhea as the mother of the gods of the 
whole Osiris Order. The monuments prove that this 
representation is in its principal features correct. 
Seb and Nutpe are mentioned as the parents of Osiris, 
and both occur in the representations with the other 
celestials. 

Seb?2° appears as a god in human form with a skull- 
cap or disk on his head, sometimes with the goose, his 
initial letters and symbol—in our representation, for 
instance (borrowed from Wilkinson, Pl. 31.). In Cham- 
pollion’s copy (27. 1.) ofa temple sculpture in low-relief 
(apparently taken from Ombos) he has the full crown. 
One of his titles begins with Un (Uön, the opener), like 
that of Osiris, Un-nefru, the revealer of good. The 
rest, however, are not yet legible. Nutpe in like 
‘manner is called (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xii.) the genitrix 
of the gods, the nurse, and is represented suckling a 
child. She is also called mistress of heaven. Though 
all her other titles are not as yet decipherable, it is 
certain that she is called “Daughter of the Sun.” 
She is represented as a human goddess with life and 
mercy, and sometimes with a jar on her head (the 
initial letter of her name?). The sign of the inunda- 


326 Wilk. Mat. Hier. xi. 
BEB 2 
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tion (Kabh) occurs in the hieroglyphics. We find her 
making libations from a vase of this kind out of a 
sycomore tree; the water seems to flow down into the 
jar, and then run out at the bottom, where a soul (a 
bird with a human face) is catching it in its hands * 
(Wilk. Pl. 32. and our own drawing). Champollion (36.) 
describes her, after a small Stele in the Turin Museum, 
as green, with the sun’s disk between the cow’s horns, 
sitting on a throne, holding life and power, and having 
on her, head the vulture (as mother). One of the 
so-called Typhonean figures is given in the hieroglyphics 
as her emblem, with the hippopotamus head followed 
by the title of “ genetrix of the gods.” This same 
extraordinary figure typifies a goddess, Chepu—her 
legs are like an animal’s, and in one hand she holds her 
own peculiar symbol, not unlike that which occurs in 
the mysterious title of Seb—here followed by the name, 
mother, as on the other occasion, by genitrix. Wilkinson 
states that Nutpe, pouring water upon the soul, is very 
frequently met with in the tombs. She is designated 
“ protectress of the soul,” at as early an epoch as the coffin 
of Mencheres. Sometimes the relations of the deceased 
are anxiously assisting the soul in catching the water 
which she is pouring out. There was a town in Nubia 
sacred to the mother of Osiris, called Hiero-Sykaminon 
(now Mahairaku). We learn from Wilkinson that the 
same tree is found there with a goddess underneath it, 
whom he supposes to be Isis or Hathor. She must, 
however, at all events be considered the mother of 
Osiris, and essentially identical with Nutpe. 

In Plutarch®® the Persea is expressly stated to be 
sacred to Isis. 

It would seem that we do not find Seb in his primi- 


327 [Probably as the vignette of the 59th chapter of the Ritual, 
Lepsius, Todt. Taf. xxiii. c. 59, called the chapter of drinking the 
waters.—S. B. ] 

328 De Is. et Os. c. 68. 
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tive grandeur. In his present form he holds a secondary 

position to the great cosmic deities. Originally, how- 

ever, was he not one himself? Horapollo says that 

the star (siti), which we find as his symbol, signifies 
Chronos, time. 


Other supplementary Names of Gods of the Second Order. 


The conclusion at which we have arrived is, that 
there were twelve deities, children of the oldest cos- 
mogonic gods — especially of Helios, the youngest of 
them—all of ancient origin, and very extensively wor- 
shipped. The doubt as to the antiquity of the crocodile- 
headed god was apparent rather than real. Some of 
them— Thoth, and the goddess Athyr, Peyt, Tefnu, 
and Nutpe, for instance—seem to have been the prin- 
cipal deities, each in their own particular locality. 
They were also without doubt the chief deities of the 
Order; and we may suppose that the same rank was 
given in other cities to the other deities of this Order, 
to make up the number twelve, of which, according to 
Herodotus, it consisted. This is substantiated by his 
remark, that in his time Osiris and Isis were the only 
deities universally worshipped; which implies, tonse- 
quently, the existence of other merely local or provincial 
divinities, representations of which we should expect to 
find in the monuments. 

We think it best to mention here all the monumental 
names to which we can assign no place among the three 
Orders of Egyptian gods, according to the arrangement 
notified to Herodotus. 

They cannot belong to the one of which Osiris is the 
chief, for they have no connexion, either as to attributes 
or genealogy, with that totally distinct Order. Nor 
have they anything in common with the divinities of 
the first Order. Inasmuch, therefore, as some of them 
may have belonged, in different parts of Egypt, to the 
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“twelve gods,” we shall here enumerate them all in one 
series. 

We shall merely premise that most of the indefinite 
names and representations which we find on the monu- 
ments are those of female divinities, which is the most 
common form of abstractions. 

The gods of this class which we find on the monu- 
ments are the following :— 

1. HAPI-MU, the Nile (the abyss of waters). He 
often occurs in monuments of the 18th and 19th Dy- 
nasties; and is represented by Wilkinson as a fat 
man ofa blue colour®2, with a cluster of water-plants 
on his head, and holding in his hands stalks and flowers 
of similar water-plants, or water-jars, indicative of the 
inundation (Wilk. 56, 57.). But, in a representation at 
Philae, of Roman times therefore (Wilk. 57. 2.), he is 
called “ the father of the fathers of the gods.” 

2. A God with the Sun’s Disk, about which the Ur&us 
entwines itself with the lion (Mui), as his hieroglyphic 
(Wilk. 71.): perhaps MUI. 

3. A Snake-headed God, a form of Horus ( Wilk. 68.). 

As to the last two, we believe them to be, like 
innumerable other names of divinities which have no 
peculiar corresponding type, nothing but symbolic re- 
presentations, which conceal, as it were, one or other 
of the well-known Egyptian divinities. 

As to the Nile, the epithet of “the father of the 
fathers of the gods,” cannot mean Osiris, the youngest 
of the gods, who was also the representative of the all- 
fructifying Nile. 

The Nile was the great realisation of divine blessing 
and productiveness in Egypt: he may have been repre- 
sented, therefore, in one theological system as the 
author of all good, the father of the gods, whereas in 
others he was only the terrestrial and material mani- 


329 He is sometimes represented of a red colour.—B. 
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festation of the divine principle, and was as far from 
holding a particular place among the great divinities of 
Egypt as Pater Tiberinus was among those of Rome.™° 

There is a far more considerable array, however, of 
names of goddesses. The following occur on the 
monuments :— 

1. ANTA (Anata), goddess of war, wielding a battle- 
axe, and holding a shield and lance, “the Goddess, 
Lady of Heaven, Mistress of the Gods,” with the lower 
crown and ostrich feathers (Wilk. 70.). Birch®®!: thinks 
her the same as the Anaitis of the ancients. We know 
that Anaitis was the Goddess of Armenia, of Pontus, 
and, after the time of Artaxerxes, of the whole Persian 
empire. We do not propose to enter into an inquiry 
as to what connexion there may be between Tanais 
and Anaitis, and between them and Neith*?, for there 
is no sound foundation for any such investigation. 

It would be most interesting to know the date of the 
monument from which is taken the representation of 
Anata given by Wilkinson. On this point he leaves us 
quite in the dark, remarking merely that?® “She is 
seldom found, and I have not met with her in any 
temple.” The most ancient one Birch has been able to 
discover is of the reign of Amenophis I., that is, the 
beginning of the 18th Dynasty, in which she appears 
as an Egyptian goddess. The war-dog of Ramses the 
Great is called** “ Anata in her strength” (anta m 
next.) 

. 2. SERK, SELK, the scorpion goddess of Pselcis 
(Dakheh) in Nubia (Wilk. 55.), with a scorpion on 


330 [There is a hymn to the Hapi or Nile in the second Sallier 
Papyrus. Select Papyri, Pl. xx. —S.B.] 

331 Gallery, ii. p. 100. 

332 Movers’ Phoenicians, p. 616. seqq. Gesen. Mon. Phen. p. 463., 
and others. 

333 Manners and Customs, v. 85. 

334 Rosell. Mon. Stor. Ixvi. 
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her head. Evidently, by the name, a local goddess, 
1. e. a local form of one of the great goddesses. 

3. Mer, MER-SEKER, a goddess with the reed, like 
the Nile, also with Hathor’s disk between the horns. 
Her name signifies “ the Lover of Silence.” She is often 
found as a urzeus with a female head of Belmore Tablets. 

4. Menex, or MENEKT, a goddess holding two water- 
pots (ru), (Wilk. 70.). 

5. RTA, Erta. Cat-headed (Wilk. 71.). 

6. NB-UU, Nusuv, daughter of the sun, like Hathor 
(Wilk. 72., companion of Num at Elephantina). 

7. RA-TETI, sun of the world, a similar representation. 

8.. Px, celestial goddess, form of Nutpe (Wilk. 55.). 

9. Apt, a goddess with the hippopotamus head and 
legs, and the upper part of the body that of a woman, 
a form of Nutpe (Birch, Gall. 42.). 

10. TSS #5 [or TANU, called the daughter of the 
Sun and with the attributes of Athor]. (Wilk. 64.). 

[11. Rawnnu, the goddess “ Lady of the Harvest,” re- 
presented with the head of a snake. She appears as 
early as Amenophis III. Prisse, Monuments, Pl. xlii.] 

The fact of their being represented sometimes with a 
name, sometimes with a title borrowed from the great 
gods, as well as their comparative rarity, shows that 
some of these forms were those of local deities of no- 
very great importance, others local or general Egyptian 
representations of well-known divinities, for some sym- 
bolical purpose, or on account of some particular attri- 
bute. With still greater justice we must exclude from 
the number twelve a variety of names in the “ Book of 
the Dead,” which never occur on the monuments. 
Lastly, the local or astronomical personifications can 
have no place here. The Goddesses of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, for instance (Wilk. 52, 53. M. 38, 39.), the 
former of whom is called Nuben, and was considered as 


$35 Wilk. M. ix. Comp. xliii. 
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Nike, the goddess of victory. In like manner the 
Goddess of the Year (RPI, probably the oldest form of 
renpi, year), a goddess with the palm-branch of the 
Panegyries on her head (Wilk. 59. M. 48.); or Un, the 
Goddess of the Hours, with the star (siü) on her head, 
with various titles for each of the twenty-four hours 
(Wilk. 60. M. 8.). 


REPRESENTATIONS AND NAMES OF FOREIGN DIVINITIES. 


Tus seems to be the most convenient place for enu- 
merating the divinities, evidently not Egyptian, which 
occur on the monuments. 

1. TET-UN (omnia firmans, establishing beings?), 
a Nubian divinity (Wilk. 72.). 

2. RENPA [or Resupv], a god with a beard like that 
worn by the Asiatic nations on the Egyptian monu- 
ments; instead of the Ursus, he is crowned with the 
Kukufa. Nothing of this is Egyptian. He is represented 
brandishing a club, and therefore was probably an 
Asiatic war-god. We find him on a tablet of the 18th 
Dynasty (Wilk. ii. pl. 69.). We would here suggest 
to those who may be tempted to think of Remphan (or 
Rephan, Acts vii. 43.), whom the Septuagint introduces 
into the passage of Amos v. 26., first, that, although 
Jablonski has written a most learned treatise about him 
as an Egyptian divinity, all we know of him is, that he is 
not an Egyptian god at all; and, secondly, that the read- 
ing of the Septuagint is entirely unwarranted, and the 
whole translation, as Ewald has shown, a misconception. 

3. CHEN. A naked goddess, and therefore not 
Egyptian: on the same tablet. Perhaps an Asiatic 
Aphrodite. 

4. ASTARTA. Undoubtedly, as Champollion also 


interprets her in his Grammar ®®, the celebrated As- 


836 Gram. Eg. p. 122. 
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taroth of the Bible, or Astarte of the Greek authors. 
The name Astarta occurs in the papyrus Anastasi II., a 
facsimile of which has been published by the British 
Museum.??” In an historical monument of the time of 
the great Ramses, where this name occurs®®®, she is 
called “the goddess of the Cheta,” whom we believe to 
be identical with the Hittites of Scripture.” 


C. 


THE THIRD ORDER OF GODS, OR THE OSIRIS DEITIES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Isıs and Osiris, says Herodotus, are the only gods 
worshipped in the whole of Egypt. Temples and 
cities of Isis, which boasted of being the tomb of Osiris, 
and sacred animals dedicated to him, are found from: 
Elephantina to the mouths of the Nile. Isis, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, was called Myrionymous, and the 
prayers of the dead contain a countless multitude of 
names by which Osiris is invoked. The mixture of the 
historical, and the predominance of the local element, 
with the purely religious sentiment, have their focus in 
Isis and Osiris, and to such an extent, in fact, that we 
can now point out by the testimony of the monuments, 
in the historical period of the Second Empire of the 
Pharaohs, one of the greatest and most decisive re- 
volutions in the national religion and mythology. The 
myth of Osiris and Typhon, heretofore universally con- 
sidered as primeval, can now be authentically proved to 
be of modern date in Egypt, that is to say, about the - 
13th or 14th century 2.c. The result of the foregoing 
observations likewise is, that this Order is at once the 
most difficult and least satisfactory portion of our re- 


37 Papyri, P. II. Pl. i. p. 63. 1. 4. 
338 Ros. Mon. Reali, cxvi. 1.28. Then (second sign) must be an s. 
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searches. Isis and Osiris have, according to Herodotus 
and the genealogies on the monuments, their roots in 
the first, like the great deities of the second Order: but, 
according to the whole testimony of the monuments, 
and most particularly those of a later date, they are, in 
one word, also the first and second Order itself, so that 
some peculiar form of Isis or Osiris, or of both of them, 
almost invariably corresponds to each development, split 
up as it is into many different personifications. Isis 
and Osiris, alone and united, and Isis, Osiris, and Horus 
combined, can be shown to comprise in themselves the 
whole system of Egyptian mythology, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Ammon and Kneph, the concealed god 
and the creative power. These two deities stand alone, 
above and out of any series of development connected 
with the order of Osiris, as far as we can judge from 
extant records. | 

In order to establish this by evidence deduced from 
our present sources, without transgressing the limits of 
this book, we shall adhere as strictly as possible to the 
method hitherto pursued. We shall consider Isis, 
Osiris, and Horus, as they stand before us in their more 
modern form, and endeavour to point out from the 
monuments themselves the earliest stages by which 
this position and form have been developed. But the 
lamentable defeet in the ordinary method—the want of 
a strict definition of epochs—is nowhere more strongly 
marked than here. All the Greek annalists belong to 
the latest times of Egypt, most of them to an age when 
the old myths were multiplied and adulterated. The 
“ Book of the Dead” is still very partially deciphered ; 
sufficiently, however, to prove that in it likewise the 
oldest and youngest forms stand side by side. 
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I. The Osiris Order in general. 


THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE MYTHUS AND THE MONUMENTS. 


ISIS—OSIRIS—HORUS. 
NEPHTHYS—SETH—ANUDBIS. 


We take for granted here that our readers are ac- 
quainted with the subject matter of the mythus of - 
Osiris, according to the version of it given by Plutarch 
in the most remarkable, in an historical point of view, 
and most learned of his works. 

The five great gods of this Order were, according to 
it, born in five days—the five additional days or Epact 
—all children of Rhea, but by different fathers. Helios 
had uttered a curse against Rhea, because she carried 
on a secret intercourse with Chronos. Hermes, who 
was also her lover, had by her five children corre- 
sponding to the number of days, which he is said to 
have won from the moon-goddess (Selene), i. e. the 
70th (72nd) part of her days (35,9 =5). The five children 
she produced were the following: 

On the first day: Osiris—son of Helios. Chronos 
gave him in charge to Pamyles (Pamylia=Phalle- 
phoria). 

On the second day: Aruéris—son of Helios, Apollo, 
the younger Horus. 

On the third day: Typhon—son of Chronos, who 
forcibly and untimely came out of her side (dies 
nefastus ). 

On the fourth day: Isis—daughter of Hermes. Great 
festivities after the preceding inauspicious day— 
on which account she is said to be born in the 
Panegyries.?? 

On the fifth day: Nephthys— daughter of Chronos. 
Her name signifies End, Victory.?* 


339 gy raynyupeot (now erroneously read &v vavv'ypoıc). 
340 reXeurn, vin. 
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The following then is their genealogical tree: 


Helios Rhea Chronos Rhea Hermes Rhea 
| | | 
| | 
Osiris Aruéris Typhon Nephthys Isis 
Osiris Nephthys Osiris Isis 
rs mu m uud) 
Anubis Harpocrates 
Or in their Egyptian shape: 
Ra Nutpe Seb Nutpe _ Thoth Nutpe 
| | | | 
Hesiri Her (uér) Set Nebthi Hes 
Hesiri Nebthi Hesiri Hes 
msn sun) — Bu 
Anupu | Her pe xrut. 


According to other accounts in Plutarch, Rhea is the 
mother of Osiris and Isis. These in the womb of their 
mother generate Aruéris—or, instead of this pro- 
creation, Anubis is born the offspring of Osiris and 
Nephthys (c. 14. 38.). 

The most difficult question here is, who was Selene 
in the Egyptian sense, from whom Hermes won the 
five days. Isis is herself considered as a goddess, i. e. as 
Mistress of the Moon; Anubis accompanies Isis, Hermes 
(Anubis) travels about with the moon; i.e. the moon 
is considered as the mother of the world.! But, as 
we have seen, according to the monuments and lan- 
guage, the Egyptian moon is always masculine. We 
have, therefore, hardly any alternative but to assume 
that this Selene was originally Rhea again. 

Before entering further into these questions, and the 
inquiry as to the import and origin of the myths, we 
must consult the monuments, how far they recugnise 
and confirm them. 


41 Plut. c. 43. Acd xal unrepa riy oeAnyny Tov Koopou Kadovat, Kal 
duo Exe dpaevoOndrvy viorrat. 
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Osiris, in a representation of Wilkinson’s (Mat. Hier. 
xiii. 6.), where he appears with a barbaric countenance, 
the Nilometer, and large feathers of Ammon on his 
head, and holding the two sceptres which are peculiar 
to himself, is styled ‘* Son of Nutpe, begotten by Seb.” 

Isis, again, is called “the assistant, the guide of the 
brother, she who laments him,” also, “the heart of her 
brother” (xv. i.). She is likewise represented suckling 
her child, and is styled “the good nurse of her child” 
(xiv. 6.). 

This child itself, Horus, is called Her as a child. 
But it is Her-hér (Aruéris) who has the ordinary 
name: Son of Isis and Osiris, Avenger of his father 
Osiris (xvii. 2. 3., Horus with the hawk-head like 
Phre). 

Here we have still the same myth, but not Plutarch’s 
former genealogy, according to which Aruéris was the 
brother of Osiris. But there are still wider discre- 
pancies. Osiris is also called the father of Isis (xiv. 1.). 
Horus the Strong (Aruéris) is called not only son of 
Isis, but also son of Hathor (xvii. 3.); and Isis herself 
appears with the cow’s horns and Hathor-disk in many 
representations. Even her hieroglyphical sign is some- 
times a so-called Typhonean figure (the hippopotamus), 
precisely like the one which we have already seen to be 
the symbol of Nutpe. 

Proceeding now to the second series — Typhon, 
Nephthys, Anubis—we find Seth, which, according to 
Plutarch, is the Egyptian name of Typhon, on the 
oldest monuments, though it has been almost invariably 
chiselled out. This is the only trace of the Egyptians 
having given him, in a certain, historical period, the 
character of foe of Osiris, the Evil One, in which the 
later myth exhibits him. It is, however, likewise a 
clear proof of Seth’s position having once been very 
different. He it is whose sign is changed for that of 
Osiris in the titles of the father of the great Ramses, 
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and two other kings of that Dynasty. In the Temple- 
palace of Ramses II. it is the same god with his ordi- 
nary monumental name, Nubi (the Golden or Nubian), 
who is pouring out life and power over the king. 

Nephthys, in like manner, the sister of Isis, “the 
sister,” without any addition, is always described on the 
monuments in the character of “the great benevolent 
Goddess;” indeed she is expressly called “the benevo- 
lent saving sister.” Her very name, as appears by the 
hieroglyphics, signifies *the Mistress,” or * Mistress of 
the House” (Nebthi). She is, therefore, Hestia, Vesta, 
like Anuke (xvi. A. Comp. xxiv.). 

Anubis (xviii.) is always represented as “son of 
Osiris,” except in one single instance, noticed by Salt, 
where he is called “son of Isis.” The former alludes to 
his procreation by Osiris and Nephthys, in conformity 
with the Mythus; the latter, to the identity of Isis 
and Nephthys, which the monuments indicate clearly 
enough. For as Nephthys is connected genealogically 
with Typhon, so is Isis represented in the hieroglyphics 
in a hideous Typhonean shape (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xix. 
14.). Anubis, on the other hand, is Hermes-Thoth. 

Upon these premises we think ourselves justified in 
concluding that the two series of gods were originally 
identical; and that in the Great Pair of gods all those 
attributes were concentrated, from the development of 
which, in various personifications, that mythological 
‘system sprung up which we have been already con- 
sidering. We shall, therefore, first of all point out the 
identity of each of these deities, and then their coinci- 
dence with the cosmogonic series of development, as 
far as our very scanty sources of information permit 
up to the present moment, owing to the want of chro- 
nological data on the published monuments. 

As Isis is the sister, wife, daughter, and, apparently, 
from the connexion of the name, the mother of Osiris, 
and as the two deities are always inseparable, we shall 
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proceed to examine what can be proved from the rela- 
tions of one of them, as well as what may be considered 
as established in regard to the other. 


A. The Great Goddess. 
L HS, Isis. 
1. Isis as NEITH. 


WE notice especially the following representations— 
a goddess with the cowl, on her head her hieroglyphic 
sign, in her hands the throne, life, and the sceptre of 
Lower Egypt (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xiv. 1.). She is here 
called “Daughter of Osiris,” “ Mistress of the two 
Lands” (or Worlds), “lamenting her father (brother) 
Osiris, the Lord of the Lower World.”#2 With respect 
to her cosmogonic property, she is here represented 
exactly like Neith. It is already remarked that she is 
said in the Papyrus to be the Neith of Upper, and the 
Ma of Lower Egypt. This will also explain a myth, 
of which there is no other rational interpretation. We 
learn from Eudoxus (Plut. 62.) that, according to an 
Egyptian tradition, Zeus was originally unable to walk, 
because his legs had grown together, so that out of 
shame he led a solitary life, and that Isis loosed his 
legs, and thereby enabled him to walk properly. Isis- 
Neith, in short, is nature, through the medium of which 
God becomes manifest and revealed. We might, in- 
deed, conclude this from the etymology of the name 
of Neith (”, to walk). 


43 According to Birch, xxvi. 3., she is styled in an inscription of 
precisely the same character, as “lamenting her brother Osiris.” [In 
a mystical account of the contest of Set and Horus, which is de- 
scribed in the Sallier Papyrus (Select Papyri, pl. cxlvi.), Isis takes 
the part of Set; and Thoth, at the end of the contest, replaces her 
diadem by the head of a cow, emblem of Athor. See Goodwin, 
Cambridge Essays, p. 275. This agrees with the narrative of 
Plutarch, De Isid. ¢. 19.—S. B.] 
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2. Isıs LIKE HATHOR. 


a. Isis with the horns of Hathor and the sun’s disk 
between them, sceptre and life, sometimes with the sign 
of Nephthys on the disk, or the Urzus, as principal 
ornament (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xiv. 2, 3.). She is called 
“Divine Mother,’ “ Mistress of Heaven,” “ Sister of 
Osiris” (Un-nefru). 

b. The same representation the goddess carries in 
her left hand life; the right is raised like the hand of 
a nurse; on her head is seen the sign of Isis ( Wilk. 
xiv. 5, 6.). She is so delineated also on a Typhonean 
image. She is called likewise “the Great Mother of 
Horus, the Lord of Tentyra,” “ the Good Nurse rocking 
her child in her arms.” 

c. The same, flying, that is, with outstretched wings, 
life and clemency in her hands (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xv. 
1.; comp. Man. and Cust. Pl. 35. 1. 1. 4.); with her 
usual title, “‘ deploring her brother,” also, “ who guides 
him.” 

d. The same, with the cow’s-head, squatting, suck- 
ling her child (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xvi. 6.), and her 
usual title. 

With these representations we must compare the 
statement, that Hor also is the son of Hathor. The 
titles mut and mut-her.t (Mother, old Mother) were real 
names. This is clear from Plutarch’s remark (c. 56.), 
that Isis, to whom the people gave a great variety of 
names,d% is called 

Moyth, which signifies mother, 

Methyer, mother, with the addition of “the Full,” 
“the Causative:” which, in point of meaning, is 
quite right.?* 

He cites even the name of Hathor (the habitation of 
God), and indeed explains it very correctly, as a title of 
Isis.345 

3 uvpiwyunoc, Cc. 53. 344 Mov’ unrnp. MeÖvep wAjpes—airuor. 

345 "ABvpı, that is, olxoc "Olpcv koanıoc. 

VOL. I. FF 
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3. Isıs as PExrT, the Cat-headed. 


Isis as the Goddess of Bubastis (Wilk. Mat. Hier. 
xiv. 4.)—a goddess with the cat’s-head; upon it the 
sun’s disk with the Ureus: Isis the Great. 

In the well-known inscription in Diodorus (i. 27.) 
Isis says: “I am eldest daughter of the youngest god, 
Chronos; for me Bubastis was built, the queen of the 
whole country, brought up by Hermes.” 

In all these representations traces are found of the 
peculiar connexion between Isis and her Order. Sheis 
called “ Daughter and Sister of Osiris; ” she is mother 
of Horus, and suckles him; she is called “the Assistant 
of her Brother;” she bears on her head the symbol of 
Nephthys. As Osiris is king in Ament, so is Isis 
mistress there. She must also at some time or other, 
and in some place or other, have been represented in 
the monstrous shape of the so-called Typhonean figures, 
for one of them is sometimes her hieroglyphic sign. 


IL NBTHI, Nephthys. 


Her hieroglyphic explains the meaning of the name 
nebt-hi, mistress of the house, Nephthys. Though we 
do not know hi as the Coptic word for house, we have 
ét in that sense, with which the Egyptian form Nebt-ei 
‚may be connected. 


Representations. 


Goddess with life and power, on her head her hiero- 
glyphic (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xxiv. B.), Nebthi, the saving, 
the sister goddess Ank (Anuke). 

This representation proves the identity of the two 
names; the goddess represented as Nephthys is called 
Anuke, and Anuke’s Greek name was Hestia, according 
to an inscription found by Rüppell on the island of 
Sehayl, near Phile. Her name occurs only in con- 
junction with a goddess holding life and power, and 
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wearing on her head a peculiar attire (Anuke), (Wilk. 
xxiv. B.). 

Nephthys is also designated in the form of Hathor, 
with horns, between which the sun’s disk is seen, holding 
life and the sceptre of Lower Egypt (Wilk. Mat. Hier. 
xxiv. B.), Nebthi, the Mistress of Heaven, Daughter 
of Helios, Mistress of Lower Egypt. 

Champollion (17. D.) has Nephthys the elder (her. ¢) 
in the hippopotamus form. [On a sepulchral box in the 
British Museum she is styled the great ruler of women; 
Sothis, or the Dog Star; living mistress of the two 
worlds; lady of the eyes, or sight; and the luminous 
pupils of the two symbolic eyes. ] 

All these representations prove at least that Nephthys 
was the name of a benevolent goddess among the 
ancient Egyptians, the sister of Isis or Osiris, wholly 
unconnected with the destructive god Typhon. 

Plutarch’s information respecting her is unsatisfac- 
tory. “ The Egyptians (he says, c. 38.) designate their 
extreme frontier and the parts adjacent to the ses 
by her name.” This is the fanciful interpretation of 
the later secret character, and may refer to the origin 
of her worship in Lower Egypt—as the passage in the 
later myth most clearly does—where it is said that Isis 
discovered the secret intercourse between Osiris and 
Nephthys, by finding upon the couch the germinating 
stalks of certain plants, especially the melilotus, which 
Osiris left behind him. This is a poetical fiction in 
which Osiris is clearly the fructifying Nile, whose waters 
fertilise the most remote parts of the Delta, as far as the 
very edge of the Desert. From that connexion sprung 
Anubis, whom Isis affectionately took charge of, and 
brought up. 

The goddesses MR (the beloved) of the Upper and 


346 ric yijc ra toyara Kal wapdpta Kai Wavorra rijg Bakacans. An 
kai reXeurainy Erovonalovan rhv N. cai Tuparı be avvoweiv Néyovory. 
rr2 
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Lower Country, who wear on their head a chaplet of 
lotus, seem also to be an Isis or Nephthys. This 
representation, according to Wilkinson, is very com- 
mon in the oldest temples, and is always found before 
the king, when represented in the Panegyries, run- 
ning, with a vase, and the flagellum of Osiris. In 
the Lower World, she appears with the head of a 
crocodile and lion, wearing the disk and feathers of 
Ammon. In like manner the goddess NBT, i.e. the 
Mistress (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xli. 4.), may be nothing but 
a form of Isis-Nephthys. 


B. The Great God. 
I. OSIRIS. 


HELLANICUS asserts that the Egyptians did not pro- 
nounce the name Osiris like the Greeks, but Hysiris; 
he was told so by the priests (Plut. c. 34.). This, in 
conjunction with the hieroglyphics, gives the only 
correct derivation of the name, “Son of Isis.” Ac- 
cording to another derivation in Plutarch, it signifies 
“ many-eyed.” *7 Another title (c. 42.) is “the Good,” 
(nefru)®, that is, as God of the Lower World, the God 
of the Dead, just like the well-known title of Hades. 
Hermeeus’s interpretation of him in his first book on the 
Egyptians (Pl. c. 37.),as öußpıuos, is mere Greek fancy. 

Diodorus was also aware of his connexion with the 


347 ©, 10.3 rov yap Baowtéa cai xupwor”Oowpe cpbadrpy Kai oxirrpy 
ypagovowy* Evie ÖE Kal rovvopa Sueppnvevover woAvopdbaAnor, we TO per 
OZ ro rod, rou dé IPI roy dpOadpoy Aiyurrig yAwrrn ppalovroc. Tor 
dé odpavoy we aynpw ba düdıörnra xapoig Ovuov éecyxdpag vroKepernc. 
Cf. Horap. i. 22. Jri is the Old Egyptian word for the pupil, eye; os 
(ox) the Coptic word for many. 

48 To de Erepov Ovona rov Beov TONOMOIN (read ONNNSPIN) evep- 
yernv 6 "Eppatöc gnot EmAovv £pumrevönevov. The emendation is 
self-evident, un being opening, and nefru, good ; in Greek nufre, 
nöphre, as in Onophris, Onophrius. 


oe 
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god who is the creator of the world (Diod. 1. 27.). 
According to him, Osiris says of himself, that he is the 
eldest son of Chronos, the youngest of the gods, born of 
an egg.**® This is the point of resemblance with Ptah. 
Everything else tends to identify him with the third 
step in the development. Plutarch says that Osiris is 
found everywhere with the priapus exposed. Ptah- 
Sokari is also so represented, and images of this kind 
are called Ptah-Sokari-Osiri. It is remarked, more- 
over, that the pictures of him are surrounded with a 
mantle, the colour of fire. Plutarch (c 10) very 
correctly describes the usual representation, “they 
paint the King and Lord Osiris with the eye and 
sceptre,” which, taking the hieroglyphic and drawing 
together, is strictly accurate; and he mentions it here 
in order to notice these two attributes. 

All the circumstances connected with him have 
reference to Lower Egypt. He is found dismembered 
at the mouth of the Nile: Isis is proceeding up the 
river with the corpse. The city Busiris, in Lower 
Egypt, signifies, according to Diodorus (i. 88.), the 
tomb of Osiris. Eudoxus expressly states that he was 
buried there; with which we may compare the statement 
in Hesychius, that “in Egyptian, Buto2 signifies tombs ” 
(see the analogy with Buto, the nurse that conceals 
Horus). On the other hand, again, the oldest shrines 
and sepulchres of Osiris in Upper Egypt are Abydos and 
Elephantina. According to Heliodorus ®°, the initiated 
interpreted Osiris by the Nile, and Isis by the Earth. 

[The myth of Osiris forms so great a part of all 
Egyptian literature that it appears in all sepulchral 


49 The egg of the cackler, i. e. the goose, emblem of Seb, is men- 
tioned on an old coffin, B.M. ; and in the Ritual, Hincks, Cat. of Pap. 
in Trin. Col. Dublin ; [and it occurs on a statue in the Museum of 
Berlin, of the age of Thothmes III, Lepsius, Denk. Abth. iii. Bl. 
25. h-m.—S. B.]. Cf. Lepsius, Todt. xxiv. c. 54. 2, xxxii. 85. 9. 

350 /Ethiop. ix. 424. 
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formulas and rites. An esoterical explanation of 
Osiris has been discovered on a hieroglyphical tablet 
in the Louvre. On this Osiris is associated with the 
sun, of which he is stated to be the soul and body, 
the soul residing in the solar disk, the body reposing in 
the region of Suten-khen. Osiris is also in this inscrip- 
tion identified with Atum, the presiding deity of the air, 
and the judge and chastiser of souls.*'] 

The representations in Wilkinson may be thus summed 
up: 

1 A god with the sceptre of Upper Egypt and life 
as his principal badge, with the two feathersof Ammon. 

2. A mummy form with the crown of Upper Egypt, 
the sceptre of Egypt, life, and the flagellum of the 
Ruler: Osiris, the Lord of Abydos. 

3. A god with the Upper Pschent and two feathers, 
flagellum, and kingly sceptre: Osiris, Lord of Egypt 
and Amen-te. 

4, A god in a barbaric form, with the royal sceptre 
and flagellum, on his head the Nilometer, and the orna- 
ment of Ammon or Kneph (horns with a disk and 
Ursus): Osiris, who dwells in Hades. 

5. A god with the same head-gear, flagellum, and 
sceptre, but with the double Ibis-bill: Osiris, the son 
of Nutpe, begotten by Seb—the dweller in Hades— 
the revealer of good (Onophrius)*, or, revealer of the 
goods of truth: King (Suten) of the gods—the strong 
Chief of the buildings (Lord of the Tombs). 


II. SET—NUBI—TYPHON. 


The representations of him are as follow: 


31 [Translated by M. Chabas, Revue Archéologique, Paris, 1857, 
p. 27.—S. B.] 

353 Tt is strange that Baron Hammer should have asserted that 
the saint Onophrius, a genuine Egyptian, is derived from the 
Zendish Hanover. 
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1. NUBI, the Lord, the Lord of the World— figure 
of a griffin or giraffe.?5? 

A god with the head of an unknown animal, with 
long ears and bill-shaped—according to Lepsius, the 
animal with which Seti’s name (Sethi—=Osir2) is written, 
the giraffe, which really seems to be called Seth, as 
well as by its usual name (serr). We know Seth to 
be the name of Typhon, from the unpublished work 
of Vettius Valens, an astrologer of the time of the 
Antonines, and from Plutarch ®%, according to whose 
authorities, it betokened something forcible, acting vio- 
lently, repeatedly swinging round and tumbling over. 
The name written phonetically is ST, with a stone or 
flint as the determinative of the sound: probably alsc 
the giraffe is the symbol of the homophonous word. 
But the form Sut is likewise ancient, as we shall see 
hereafter (Sothis), as well as SUTx (Sutech). 

2. The other representation is remarkable: 

A god with the hawk-head, like Ra, without the 
sceptre: behind is the same animal head with long ears 
introduced. The inscription—two countenances (or 
one) with the /, the sign of the third person, and that 
of reduplication—must apparently, as Birch suggests, 
be read, Hra. 7. f, “he who has two countenances,” 
the double-headed. 

3. He occurs as an ass in Salvolini’s extract from 
the MS. of Aix on the strength of the army of Sesostris 
where he quotes the Greek transcript of the name 2HO 
(Seth). Epiphanius also describes the ass as Seth— 

383 [This name, Nub or Nubti, means the ‘ Golden,’ or ‘Gold God.’ 
It is curious although not conclusive to compare this Gryphon form 
of Set with the Hyperborean legends of Gryphons, which guarded 
the gold.—S. B.] 

353 De Is. et Os. 49.: Kal rovropa xarnyopei ro 20, $ rov Tugüra 
Kadovow * gpale per ro xaraduvacrevoy kal karabıalönevor * gpaZer dé 
rv wodXaKic Gvacrpogpiy cal rah brepmijöngıv. 


355 The legend of the contest between Horus and Seth is certainly 
as old as the 19th Dynasty. It is mentioned in the Papyrus Sallier, 
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“the Egyptians,” he says, “celebrate the festivals of 
Typhon under the form of an ass, which they call 
Seth.” 996 

There was, according to Plutarch (c. lii.), a statue of 
Typhon at Heroopolis, under the form of a hippo- 
potamus, with a hawk on its back fighting with a 
serpent. The hippopotamus, however, was sacred to 
him as well as the crocodile and ass. This animal is 
said to have slain its father and done violence to its 
mother—a circumstance which would identify him 
with Khem, the Phallic God, whose title sounds like 
“husband of the mother.” The hawk was the bird of 
Osiris (Pl. c. 51.): at the festival in celebration of the 
return of Isis from Pheenicia, a hippopotamus in fetters 
was sacrificed. According to Plutarch (xxii.) Typhon’s 
complexion was of a reddish tinge.” We are acquainted 
with some other names of Seth, of all which the most 
important is BAR, i.e. BAL. Champollion * gives the 
name in his dictionary without recognising it. His 
sign is the griffin (giraffe). In the representation of 
the conquests of Ramses ®°° at Bet e’ Welly, it is said by 
the hostile leaders in their speech to Ramses: “ Thou 
art like Bal, the Lord his true son, eternal.” Birch 
quotes from one of the Papyri Sallier ®, “ Sutey, the 
great destroyer.” 

The following are the other names mentioned by 
Plutarch. According to some Egyptian accounts (36.) 
Typhon was also called APOPHIS; he was said to be 
brother of the sun, to have warred against Zeus, and 


IV. Select Pap. Pl. 145. 2.1. 7.: see (Dr. Hincks) Oldest of all Alma- 
nacks, Dubl. Univ. Rev. Jan. 146. The same fact of the struggle of 
IIorus and Set, or Typhon, is mentioned in the Book of the Dead, 
viii. 17. 9. 25.: “The day of the battle between Horus and Set.” 
356 Epiph. adv. Her. iii. p. 1093. lj pev rp Gire eic Ovopa row 
ZUO rov Tugwvoc rac reAerac épyalovrat. 
357 77) xpög muppoc. 368 P, 495. Inscription at Karnak. 
359 Ros. Mon. R. Pl. Ixviii. Comp. exxxi. 1. 2. 
860 Pap. Sallier, iii. p. 3. Pl. 4.1. 9, 10. 
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assisted Osiris to conquer, on which account he obtained 
the name of Dionysus. The monuments only give the 
name of APEP (the great giant) to the great serpent 
who is slain by a deity, and is described in the “ Book 
of the Dead.” On a monument of the Roman time, it 
is said: “Seth, who is the Apophis of the waters.” 
According to Plutarch he is also called BEBON, or in 
Hellanicus’s version BABYS *!, which name is also 
discovered; Birch has found in the “ Book of the Dead ” 
BABA, the beast, as an epithet of Typhon. 

There is another very remarkable name quoted by 
Plutarch in his learned treatise—SM Y?° (c. 62., accord- 
ing to Manetho, as before mentioned), which signifies 
forcible compulsion. It is not found on the monu- 
ments, but reminds us of Thoth’s title, Aschmunéin, 
derived from Schmün, the eighth. In a passage of the 
“ Book of the Dead,” noticed to us by Birch, we read 
“ Tet, otherwise Set.” This intimates that Thoth in- 
herited many of the attributes of Set. It may also 
remind us of the name S.men, the erecting, which occurs 
frequently and at an early period, but of which no ° 
further explanation has yet been given. 

Canépus, again, was undoubtedly a name of Typhon, 
the Greek version of Nubi, which occurs so frequently. 
A learned priest told the orator Aristides that Canopus 
signifies “ the golden floor”?%, but that the pronunciation 


‘of the Egyptian word is difficult to catch and difficult to 


express in writing. Candbos, according to Plutarch (c. 
xxji.),was the name of the helmsman of Osiris. His wife’s 


361 Plut. as above, according to Manetho. The name of “ Ba-ba, 
the beast,” an epithet by which Typhon is often qualified, occurs in 
the Book of the Dead, Pl. x. c. 17. 66, 67. 

36? [Probably the Egyptian word Samu ‘conspirator,’ often applied 
in the Ritual to the Associates of Seth. Lepsius, Todt. lv. 134, c. 
—S.B.] 

353 yavoour Edagoc. [A correct explanation, kaa being found in the 
hieroglyphics in the sense of floor (Lepsius, Todt. vii.c. 1, 17. 2, 3), 
and nub as gold.—S. B.] 
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name was Menüthis (Mei-nuti=Theophila?). The state- 
ment of Heraclides of Pontus, the pupil of Plato, and 
perhaps of Aristotle, that the “ oracle of Canöbus is that 
of Pluto,” is also remarkable; he is consequently equiva- 
lent to Serapis, to Ostris, and to Set. The animals sacred 
to Typhon were, as we have seen, the ass, crocodile, hip- 
popotamus, and wild boar. The latter was his favourite: 
according to Plutarch, he hunted him at the full moon, 
when he was in search of Osiris. We have also re- 
marked that the snake was probably sacred to him. 
According to a myth preserved by Plutarch, Thouéris, 
ie. the strong, the mighty lady, was his lover.°% She left 
him, and attached herself to Horus, who received her, 
and slew the serpent by whom she was pursued.?® This 
lover, according to others, was likewise called Aso, the 
queen of Ethiopia, doubtless the name of an Ethiopic- 
Theban deity.** All these are old images and legends 
adapted toa new myth. According to the same autho- 
rity the bear (Arctos) among the stars was sacred to 
Typhon (c. xxi.), but there is no question that he was 
the peculiar god of the Dog-star (2@4¢). This is clearly 
the Egyptian name SUTX (Sutech), a human body with 
the griffin or ass-head, in the remarkable record of the 
treaty between Ramesses and the chief of the Hittites. 
In the Papyrus Sallier, Sutech is designated only under 
that long-eared animal form. Sut also occurs in the 
former record, according to Rosellini. It is now 


84 Qovijpy is Ta.her. Her with feminine demonstrative article. 

365 See the representation in Wilkinson, PL 38. A goddess slays 
the great serpent Apep; Horus, also, slays a human figure which is 
lying in the water. 

366 Jablonski thinks of Asös, the word by which Ethiopia is ren- 
dered in the Coptic Bible, incorrectly given for the Sahidic Eskög,, 
Memphitic Ethox. 

67 M. R. cxvi. 1.2. Set or Sutech was his name as a god of the 
Asiatic people ; as Bal he was god of the Xeta and other foreign tribes 
in the North of Egypt ; and as Nubi “ The Gold,” or Nahai the black 
““ Negro,” god, the divinity who was worshipped in the South. 
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obvious enough why that constellation was afterwards 
called the Isis. 

From these data we may attempt to trace the main 
features in the restoration of the mythus of Seth.?%® 

Set-Nubi was one of the great gods of Egypt in the 
most blooming period of the old Pharaonic eınpire; 
witness the monuments of Karnak and Medinet-Habu. 
According to Wilkinson, the god Nubi—whom he 
always calls Obtaut— is represented at Karnak as 
sharing with Atumu the highest veneration, and 
pouring out blessings on Sesostris; and his image only 
was displayed in that shrine. In the representation of 
the coronation of Ramesses 1]., at Medinet-Habu, the 
first figure we remark is that of Amun-Khem, to whom 
the king is sacrificing and doing homage, in presence 
of the white bull. He likewise offers him six ears of 
grain, which he cuts off with a golden sickle. There 
also we find Seth (represented as in the above-mentioned 
monument)and Hat (Horus) pouring out life and power 
upon the king. This alone is sufficient to prove that 
Set-Nubi and Amun-Khem were totally distinct deities. 

And yet the internal connexion between them is 
equally undeniable. ‘The crocodile is sacred to Seth, 
as well as to the god of Papremis (in the Delta, per- 
haps Xois), and to Chemmis, the god of Chemmo.* The 
former is the husband of his mother, and the latter 
animal uses violence to her. The goat, again, the 
animal sacred to the Mendesian God, is also sacred to 
Osiris, under the form of Apis. Amun, the generator, 
the heir of the Phallic God, is likewise styled son of 


368 (There is a monogram on the god Set by Pleyte, who has col- 
lected all the passages illustrating the myth. La Religion des 
Préisraélites, 8vo. Utrecht, 1862. The principal portions of the le- 
gend of Set are found on the monuments, as his conspiracy against 
Osiris, contest with Horus, final partition of the country—S. B. ] 
369 Wilk. Thebes, p. 62. seqq. 
370 Herod. ii 68, 64. 71. 155. 
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Isis. These points of resemblance would seem to 
indicate a general amalgamation of the two deities and 
their Orders. 


APPENDIX. 


OSIRIS as Gop or THE Lower WORLD; AND THE FOUR GENII.37! 


Tue four infernal genii, who are found on all the 
mummies, as well as in the transcripts of the “ Book of 
the Dead,” and all similar representations, were, to judge 
from the inscriptions, originally names of Osiris, to 
whom they are subordinate. 

Our representation of them is borrowed from Wil- 
kinson (Pl. 61.), and forms an appendix to the gods of 
this Order. They are called: 

1. The Genius with the Hawk-head, kebhsen.u.f, 
signifying “the Refresher of his brothers.” “Osiris 
(God) the Great, completed (or devoted) KBHSNUF.” 

2. The Jackal-head, tua-mutef, signifying, the adorer 
of his mother, “TU A [UT] MUFT (God), Osiris the De- 
voted.” 

3. The Ape-head, hepi, “ HEPI (Apis) (God), Osiris 
the Devoted.” 

4, The Human-headed, Amset, AMSET (God): Osiris, 
the Devoted. In the tombs he sometimes holds the 
sceptre of Upper Egypt and life. 

Hepi is very remarkable when thus designated. His 
hieroglyphic distinguishes him from Hap, the Nile, in 
the most definite manner, but it is precisely the same 
as that of the bull Apis. 

According to most of the priests, says Plutarch, the 


371 These four gods are all the sons of Osiris. On the coffin of Tent 
Nahrere, in the Bibliothéque Royale at Paris, Amset and Hepi 
(Apis) are each called the “ son of Osiris.” The third genius, on a 
box in the Louvre, which held the sepulchral vases of Hui, a scribe of 
the treasury, is said to be the “ son of Sokari,” another form of Osiris. 
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two names Osiris and Apis were joined in one, because 
Apis, the Memphite ox, was the image of the soul of 
Osiris. Wilkinson *” states that the two names are 
found conjoined in a hieroglyphic inscription—API 
HESYRI. Ona stele at Florence Apis is called “ the 
living son of Ptah.” 

We can hardly doubt, therefore, that Serapis was a 
corruption of the name Osiri-Api. From Plutarch’s 
very remarkable notice of the following circumstance, 
it would appear that the representation and worship 
of the god, who was brought from Sinope at King 
Ptolemy Soter’s command (Plut. De Is. et Os.), were 
foreign to the Egyptians. When the statue arrived 
at Alexandria, Manetho and Timotheus the inter- 
preter declared it to be simply that of Serapis (Zapazıs) 
—as they inferred from the Cerberus and Dragon 
being attached to it. Serapis, therefore, was the name 
of an Egyptian god; that is, the name of Osiris as 
Dispater. This proves also the correctness of Tacitus’s 
remark, that the temple of the God of Sinope was 
built at Racotis, on the spot where that of Serapis 
(Osiris inferus) and Isis stood—a statement which 
has been unjustly impeached by co:nmentators and 
etymologists. Serapis and Isis, as Plutarch says in 
the treatise to which we have so often had occasion 
to refer, were Pluto and Proserpine, according to some 


372 Mat. Hier., Addenda Manuscript. [The discoveries of M. 
Mariette, in the Serapeum at Mempliis, have thrown quite a new light 
upon the relations of Apis and Serapis. The living Apis was 
called the Hapi-any or “Living Apis ;” he was the ‘ second life’ or 
incarnation of the god “Ptah,” supposed to be visibly present in 
Egypt. At his death he was canonised, and became the Osor-Hapi, 
or ‘ Osirian,’ that is deceased ‘ Apis.” This word the Greeks made 
Serapis, but the types of the Greek and Egyptian deities were 
always distinct, Serapis being represented in the form and with 
the attributes of Pluto or Hades; Osor-Hapi was figured either us 
a bull or aman with a bull’s head. Mariette, Mémoire sur la repré- 
sentation gravée en téte de quelques Proscynémes du Sérapéun. 
4to. Paris, 1856.—S. B.] \ 
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Greek writers. This seems also to be proved by the 
representations which Wilkinson found in the temple of 
Serapis.°® A god with the crook and flagellum is there 
exhibited wearing on his head the ornament of the disk, 
the Urei, and two feathers on the extended horns, which 
is a form of Osiris. He says that none of these hiero- 
glyphics are legible. The same representation occurs 
also in the Osiris and at Berenice, where the Greek in- 
scriptions call the god Serapis. Wilkinson found the 
following in the latter city, of the date of Tiberius: 
“to Dis, Helios, the great Serapis, and the contemplar 
gods.” The same representation is constantly met with 
in the quarries and stations in the Desert. The Latin 
inscriptions call him Pluto. The tomb of Apis at Mem- 
phis, where the old Nilometer stood, seems also to have 
been raised to Osiris-Apis. 

The solemnities at the burial of Apis were entirely 
Bacchic. It is true that the priests did not wear the 
deer-skin (nebris), but they wore the panther-skin, 
carried staves like thyrsus-staves, and cried out and 
convulsed themselves like the Bacchantes. Plutarch 
says (c. 28.) that Osiris received the name of Serapis 
when be changed his nature 4; and adds, “on that 
account Serapis is common to all, as the initiated know 
that Osiris also is.” 87 

Osiris in the Lower World is perfectly distinct from 
Atum, though they both rule and judge. 

SELK (Wilk. Mat. Hier. lx. A.), the scorpion 
goddess with might and life, and the scorpion on her 
head, is sometimes conjoined with the four genii. She has 
the epithet Her.t, the mighty.7® Osiris also is frequently 

373 Wilk. Mat. Hier. xv. B. 1. 

374 Gre ry guotw perédraber. 

275 Aco kui mäcı Kowwog 6 Zaparic karır, we cal rov "Ocıpıv of roy 
iepöv peradabdrrec toacır. Plutarch (c. 29.) interprets the name 
ebppoovrn, yappoourn, the joyous festival of the Egyptians (ra 
xappoovru) which was called ZAIPEI. 

76 [Her name Serk means to swallow or supply, cf. Chabas 
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attended by three, nine, and even twelve assistant judges. 
The name of the Lower World, AMNTE, reminds us of 
Amun, and the hieroglyphic of the first part of the 
word is his name. Plutarch’s interpretation of the 
name of Hades (c. 29.) is wholly inadmissible. He 
says it alludes to the receiver and the giver. That is 
to say, the first word, Amun, is the concealing, hiding; 
the second, 72, he supposes to mean the giving. The 
final te, however, seems to be merely the feminine 
article. 

A passage in Plutarch (c. li. seqq.) may also allude to 
the identity of Osiris and Typhon. He is combating the 
notion that Typhon was the Sun’s disk, the Sun, as some 
maintained, because the Greeks called him Seipsos. This 
he supposes to signify that the word Osiris is merely 
Sirius with the article prefixed (c. lii.). He afterwards 
adds (c. lxi.) that in the Hermetic books, where the 
sacred names are mentioned, Hermes is said to be 
Apollo, and to represent the rotatory motion of the sun 
—while the power which gives activity to the mind is 
by some called Osiris, by some Serapis, and by others 
Sothis, which latter is equivalent to Serrios—Seth. The 
word Sotht®” signified child-bearing, pregnancy. 


C. The Son of the Great Gods. 


I HARPOCRATES ano HORUS. 
1. HARPOCRATES. 


Tue first Egyptian representations are under the 
form of Horus the child: 
Her-pa-yruti*” (the ordinary hieroglyphic sign of 


Papyrus D’ Harris, U, p. 257; as well as Scorpion, which was so called, 
Sharpe, Egypt. Inser.ii. 1. 6; and Ref-Autt, the ‘ White reptile.’ 
Lepsius, ‘Todt. xxxii., c. 86. 1.—S. B.] 

377 xueiv, Kunoce. 

378 The discovery of the meaning of Harpocrates is mine ; but I 
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“child,” with the article), out of which grew Harpo- 
crates, the shape into which the Greeks metamorphosed 
the symbol which they did not understand. He is 
the Manerös or Linus, the son of Urania or Apollo 
(perhaps the young Apollo?) of Herodotus—the only 
son of the first king, that is, of Osiris, who died pre- 
maturely.° The festival of the shoots was sacred to 
Harpocrates. 

The god himself being represented as a youth is 
beardless—but with the full crown, might, and life— 
Herpe-yruti, son of Isis. He is therefore the old 
Horus®®°, the first-born, the weakly son of Isis, the 
child of the winter solstice. This consequently super- 
sedes the universally received derivation of the name 
given by Jablonski—Hor-phoy-rat (Horus claudus pe- 
de)—however plausible, the latter is less in character 
with the Coptic idiom than our explanation. It is, 
moreover, quite unsupported by the monuments, and, 
properly speaking, equally so by the classics, for Plu- 
tarch merely remarks that he was weakly in his lower 
limbs. , 


2. Horus Arvirıs (Her Hér). 


The representations we notice are as follows: 

Her, Her-Her, Horus the mighty, god of Het, Edfu, 
Apollinopolis Magna ( Wilk. xvii. 1.)—Horus as a young 
god with sceptre and life, the full crown, and infantine 
curlon his cheek. He is styled eldest son of Hathor and 
son of Isis, and bears the name AA: (assistant, support). 

The same with the flagellum and royal sceptre, sitting 
on a lotus flower, which rises out of the water—Ajhz, the 
god, eldest son of Hathor. 


explained it as Her-pe-shre (Horus the child), and adopted Lep- 
sius’s correction. 
379 Her, ii. 97. Pollux : Mavépwe yewpyiac etperic, Movowy pabyrifc. 
See Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs, iv. 123., and my first Section. 
380 "Oooc 6 xpeaGurepoc. 


m. 
e 
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Horus with the hawk-head—Phre with the full crown, 
might, and life. 

The same representation (from Apollinopolis parva). 

Again, Horus appears as the hawk (xlv. A.)—also with 
the disk, Ureeus, and feathers on his horns (in Phile 
only, xlv. B.)—then as 

The Serpent God (xxxi.). 

These and similar representations occur in the oldest 
as well as latest temples, Tentyra for instance. The same 
Horus builds thrones for the kings with water-plants°®! 
instead of stones, like Nilus and Thoth. He pours life 
and power over the kings, which same office Thoth is 
performing opposite to him. 

Horus’s complexion was fair, as that of Osiris was 
dark (Pl. c. 22.i.). His constellation was Orion, as Sothis 
was that of (Isis Pl. 21.). His eyes are called the sun 
and moon (55.). A common name of his, according to 
Plutarch, was KAIMIS (perhaps Saimis), signifying 
“the seen.”® On a Greek inscription at Ombos he 
is styled Horus, the great god, Apollo, Aroeris. He 
bears the latter name also in the Greek inscription at 
Kos. 

The following is the restoration we propose of the 
myth. Horus, according to one version of it (c. 20.), was, 
like Osiris, cut to pieces, and cut off the head of his mo- 
ther Isis, because she had liberated Typhon. InCoptus 
he is represented by the side of Typhon, holding (re- 
straining, Horap. ii. 7.) his genitalia. It is, possibly, 
the same story as that where Hermes is said to have cut 


381 [This is an anaglyph, Horus tying up the lotus and Papyrus, 
plants which are attached to the symbol sam, union, the whole sig- 
nifying that Horus unites the Upper and Lower Country. Horas 
in fact, wears the pschent or crown of both countries.—S. B.] 

392 Plut. c. 56. Tov per our "Dipov eiwdanıv KAIMIN xpocayopeverr, 
brep éorly dpwpevov* aicOnrdy yap xal dparov 6 xdopoc. The Coptic 
C&ARRC, sams, means “to see, behold”; Plutarch, therefore, wrote 
perhaps CAIMIN, as the accusative of CAIMIC. 

VOL. I. GG 
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out Typhon’s muscles and made lute strings of them.?%# 
Typhon strikes him in the eye, or he tears it out and 
swallows it, and then the sun gives it back to him. 
The first is explained as the monthly decline of the 
moon, the second (the swallowing of the eye) as an 
eclipse of the moon, which is extinguished by the light 
of the sun. Hor is a new form of Osiris, as the god of 
the natural sun and of physical life. He decapitates Isis, 
who represents more strongly the weak suffering state 
of nature, which is always subject to pain again in the 
winter. In the ethic sense, Isis loosing Typhon repre- 
sents human nature “ giving free scope to evil.” The 
common modified story is(c. 19.) that he tore off her 
frontlet, and gave her the forehead of a cow (degraded 
her to an animal nature). 


II. ANUPU, ANUBIS. 


The representations are as follows ( Wilk. xviii.) — 

A god with life and supreme power, the double crown 
and jackal’s head: ANUP, the southern hemisphere— 
the son of Osiris. | 

He occurs once, according to Wilkinson, with the 
ram’s head, once also as the son of Isis, according to 
Salt. Both, but especially the latter, are very doubtful. 

He is called Hermes, the conductor of souls ®%, and 
simply Hermes. He is likewise called Hermanubis (c. 


“83 Neöpa, Plut. c. 55. In the following passage, the other cor- 
ruptions of which have been so successfully corrected by the English 
critics, we must, instead of elra rp fly maAıv Artöwre, evidently read 
elra aurö fAwc x. ax. Thus alone the explanation becomes intel- 
ligible : fy (ixAsıyır) 6 #Artoe idras, Scaguyovey rijy exiay räc yiic ebOuc 
Ayrı\äurwv. 

34 "Epuiic Wwyxexopnéc, Plut. c. 11. [In this sense Anubis ap- 
pears conducting the deceased in the Hall of Truth, at the final 
judgment (Lepsius, Todt. Taf. 1. c. 128), and assisting in weighing at 
the balance. But Anubis was rather the embalmer of the body, 
am ut. Cf. Lepsius, Todt. Taf. xxiv. ] 
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61.). A white and saffron-coloured cock was offered to 
him (c. 61.). He received his name from being the 
warder and attendant of the wandering Isis.’ 


D. Cursory Recapitulation of the Elements of the Myth of 
Osiris. 


THE cosmic elements explain themselves, 

Theastronomical and physical elementsare tooobvious 
to be mistaken. Osiris and Isis are the Nile and Egypt. 
The myth of Osiris typifies the solar year—the power 
of Osiris is the sun in the lower hemisphere, the winter 
solstice. The birth of Horus typifies the vernal equi- 
nox—the victory of Horus, the summer equinox—the 
inundation of the Nile. Typhon is the autumnal equi- 
nox. OQsirisis slain on the 17th of Athyr (Pl. 39. 42.)?% 
The 72 men are 2 months+42 days; the 17 days the 
complement of the three months. The rule of ‘l'yphon 
lasts from the autumnal equinox to the middle of 
December. He reigns 28 years, or lives as long (Pl. c. 
13. 42.). The 17th day is full moon (42.). The 
coffin of Osiris was made by the priests in a crescent 
shape. He himself was cut into fourteen pieces. At 
the beginning of spring a festival was celebrated, when 
Osiris united himself in marriage with Selene (43.). 

The historical elements are the following— 

The wife of Malkandros, to whom Isis consigned the 
child, was called, according to Plutarch (c. 15.), As- 
tarte or Saösis, or youngAthéné (Athenais).‘” The 


385 Plut. c. 11. gbAak cai dradoc. Od yap roy Kura xuplwc Eppür 
Aéyouer, é&AXa rod (dev ro gvAaxrixoy kacro &ypurvoy xal ro g@upeegor, 
yrywası Kal... . dyvoig ro gidoy kat TO éxBpor dpilovroc. 

386 The 17th of Athyr is the 13th of November in the fixed year 
established under Augustus: the whole indication of the month and 
day is therefore posterior to that epoch. 

#87 Instead of NEMANOYN, I read NEAN NHIO in order to explain 
Plutarch’s explanation, öwep av "EXAnvec 'Adnvalda xpoceixocey. Saösis 
occurs only in this passage. Movers (Die Phönizier, 645.) traces 

aa 2 
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child’s name was Manerös; according to others, Palesti- 
nus or Pelusius. 

The conclusions to be drawn from our analysis of 
the mythological system may be summed up under 
two heads. 

First, that the Order of Osiris resolves itself into the 
two following triads, which are equal in themselves— 


Isis — Osiris —Horus 
Nephthys— Typhon— Anubis. 


Secondly, that the triad of Isis, Osiris, and Horus re- 
solves itself into a male and female principle, Osiris and 
Horus being originally identical. 


mother 
sister 
wife 
daughter 
son 


Osiris is th brother £ Isis. 
siris is the husband of Isis 


father 


Horus is the | broth er | of Osiris. 


is Osiris himself, who is cut to pieces. 


This triad has gradually appropriated all the attri- 
butes and titles of the most developed and impor- 
tant deities of the first two Orders—for instance, those 
of Khem, Muth, Ra, in the first; those of Thoth, 
Muntu, Chunsu, and of Athyr and Pecht (Tefnu), m the 
second; and lastly, to a certain extent, the position of 
the parents of Osiris, Chronos and Rhea—as will appear 
from the following synoptical table. 


Isis is the of Osiris. 


the word very ingeniously in Phonician, Syrian, and Babylonian 
proper names. In MäAkaröpoc I can only recognise MaAxapdor, 
the Phoenician Melkarth. 
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Frest ORDER or Gone. - 


I. Khem, Pan, the husband of 
his mother, the Phallic God, 
afterwards Amum-ra Kamu. 


IL Miah, the mother, and Neth 
Athena, without descent 
(“I came from m wir 


Great” (ker.t). In Sais: 


IV. Ra, Helioa, the son of Neith, 
a god with the Hawk-head. 


SECOND ORDER OF Gops. 


I, Thoth, Hermes, “ Lord of 
Ashmunain.” 


II. Munt, Munt-ra, with the 
Hawk-head. 
IIL Chemse (Chons), Hercules. 


IV. Hathor hter 
of Ra, a Be ho house ned of Cod,” 
“ Mistress of all the o Gods," 


“ Mistress of Ashm 

V. a) Pecht, Artemis, da joughter 
of Ra, the Goddess of Bu- 
bastis, 


b) Toms, the Läoness-headed 


VL Seb, Chronos (time), the 
father of the gods 1 
VIL Nuipe, Rhea; terally, th 
Neith of Hoeven (F), the 
genitrix of the Gods: 
pours the water of life som 
the sycamore tree on the 





Pomurts o¥ OoNTACT WITH THE 
Ostrris ORDER 


Oewis, the Phallic god. 


"ia 
reat,” “the Neith of Upper 
Egypt.” 


Tent estar the bene- 
‚zyolent inter 


Fi ©. a) wit the awk 
head, the Hawk. 


I. Thoth, Lord of the Moon: 
generator of Osiris, as joint 
band of Rhea-Nutpe. 
Hermes, the conductor of 
souls, 


Hermes like Anubis. 
II. Ra, like Horus, both like 


OL Chunsu, like Horus-Anubis 

—is represented with the 

llum and tre of 

Osiris, and is called “the 
Good in Amenthes.” 

IV. Hathor, the Cow, the nurse 

of Horus, consequently like 


V. a) Pecht, like Isis Muth, Mu.t- 


3 
b) Tefnu, exactly the same. 
VL Seb, father of Osiris and Isis, 


VIL. Nutpe, mother of Isis, mother 
Osiris, consequently also. 

Isis herself. Isis pours water 

from the Persea: Hiero- 
sycaminon is sacred to the 
mother of Osiris, and Osiris 

is called the Father of Souls. 
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GENERAL RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION. 


EaypTian mythology, as presented to us in its three 
Orders, would appear on the whole at least to have 
been complete at the commencement of the historical 
age or reign of Menes, the founder of one united 
Egyptian empire, of Egypt itself and its history. We 
meet in the Oldest Empire with names of Kings out of 
all the mythological Orders, and representations of the 
very deities whom we find worshipped at the beginning 
of the New Empire. 

The genealogy of the gods, also, as exhibited on the 
monuments, represents the divinities of the three Orders 
as one indivisible whole. The second Order of gods is 
genealogically connected, through Chronos and Rhea, 
with the third, from which it is otherwise wholly dis- 
tinct. Now the first has evidently its origin in the 
Thebaid, the inhabitants of which, down to the latest 
period, still cleaved to Amun, Khem, and Kneph, as 
being indigenous in their country. But Ptah and 
Neith originate, as far as we can ascertain, in Lower 
Egypt. From these divinities of the first Order pro- 
ceeds an unbroken genealogical series down to those 
of the second, principally through the medium of Ra. 
Helios forms the transition from the first to the second; 
as Seb and Nutpe, whose descent from Ra is also de- 
monstrable, form the transition from the second to the 
third. The twelve gods of the second Order are also 
traceable to different parts of Egypt. 

No less striking is the result as to the origin of the 
Osiris Order. The oldest shrines of Osiris and Isis 
point to Upper Egypt (Abydos and Elephantina): 
the myth of Seth and Nephthys, and consequently 
everything that refers to the combat of Osiris and Isis 
with Seth and Typhon, to Lower Egypt. Here is the 
stage of the human reign of Osiris; here he fought, 
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suffered, and was found again; here was the abode of 
Nephthysand Typhon; here is Busiris, that is, the toınb 
of the old cruel Osiris, who was appeased by human 
sacrifices. The procession of Isis ascends the river 
with the corpse; on the southern frontier it is en- 
tombed. The worship of Isis and Osiris was the only 
one, according to Herodotus, that all the Egyptians 
had in common. 

The mythological system which we meet with at the 
first dawn of the empire of Menes, owes its existence 
therefore, in the primeval time, to the amalgamation of 
the religions of Upper and Lower Egypt. This however 
means nothing more than that it originated in the same 
manner as the Empire of Menes, which owed its exist- 
ence to the union of the two Misr, by which process 
it became Mizraim and took its place in history. The 
oldest kings appear to have been both rulers and 
priests. Religion had already united the two provinces 
before the power of the race of This in the Thebaid 
extended itself to Memphis, and before the giant work 
of Menes converted the Delta from a desert, chequered 
over with lakes and morasses, into a blooming garden; 
as from the couch of Nephthys, after the embrace of 
Osiris (viz. Nilus), the melilotus and other plants 
sprang up, and Anubis was born, the favourite of Isis, 
although the offspring. of a secret connexion with her 
rival. 

This fact, which is as certain as it is at variance 
with modern criticism, gives us the epoch of the 
primeval era of Egypt, which cannot be defined chro- 
nologically, but which belongs to the one immediately 
preceding the commencement of history. 

Its very nature shows that it cannot be the most 
ancient. Before the two religious systems were merged 
in one, they must have been worked out, and that 
indeed in Egypt itself: for they grew together with 
the land and its language. Now the series of Osiris is 
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decidedly the most national. It bears on the face of it 
traces of Egyptian locality, and of the commencement 
of an historical consciousness in the nation. Osiris is 
the centre from which they formed a conception of the 
oldest founders of their race and of their princes, the 
prototypes of the great Pharaohs. He even runs into 
the real historical period. 

The first historical point of this kind is the inter- 
weaving of the later myth of Osiris with the reminis- 
cences of the fearful Hyksos epoch. Seth is the father 
of Judzus and Palestinus; he is the ass-god of the 
Semitic tribes, who rested on the seventh day; he has 
the complexion of the hated race. Astarte is identical 
with the wandering Isis. The gods of Egypt veil 
themselves under the heads of animals in order to save 
themselves from Typhon. The enemies of the Egyptian 
gods, and their gods, contend with the gods of Egypt: 
these succumb, with the exception of Canopus, who 
nevertheless is the same as Nubi or Seth. 

Modern critics were misled by these facts, which are 
recorded by Plutarch evidently on Egyptian authority 
into considering the myth of Osiris as a history, veiled 
in fable, of the contest of the Egyptians with the 
Hyksos and their neighbours of a cognate race. 

Our researches, however, will prove that the system of 
the Osiris-Typhon myth, as related by Plutarch, is of 
a later date than the great Ramesside. Down to the 
time of Ramses and his successor, consequently about 
1300 ».c., Typhon was one of the most venerated and 
powerful gods, a god who pours blessings and life on the 
rulers of Egypt, just as the hateful Nephthys is called 
“the benevolent, protecting sister.” 

It was only after this time, perhaps in consequence 
of the fall of the 21st Dynasty (about 970), as we shall 
attempt to show in the third and fourth books, that a 
great revolution at length averthrew Seth and his 
worshippers, and stamped him to all future time as the 
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foe of Osiris and all the gods of Egypt. Then were the 
names of the detested deity, even his hieroglyphic, the 
giraffe, erased from the Rings of those illustrious rulers 
who were called after Seth as well as Osiris. In like 
manner in the 18th Dynasty, the 15th century B.c., 
in consequence of a religious war, as the subsequent 
inquiry will show, the temple-worship of Amun-ra was 
abolished, and his name expunged from the monuments. 

The division and succession of the three Orders 
of Herodotus seem therefore to be confirmed and 
borne out by the genealogies on the monuments. But 
did they really succeed each other in this manner, as 
three successive religious systems ? Does the stratum 
of the second Order, which evidently bears an astrono- 
mical and physical character, overlay the first stratum 
of cosmogonic ideas,-just as it was in turn overlaid by 
the worship of Osiris? Did the Egyptian mind, in 
the course of its progress towards religious develop- 
ment, pass from the general cosmic feeling of natural 
existence, though the astro-telluric, or co-ordinately 
with it, to a psychological consciousness? Or are Isis 
and Osiris (one name according to language and the 
hieroglyphics) the basis of their religion, so that the 
gods who would seem to be the most ancient are merely 
expressions of the speculations as to the origin of the 
universe, like Chaos and Uranos in Hesiod? These are 
questions upon which we would only remark here, that 
the monuments and myths in no way justify us in ex- 
cluding the latter hypothesis as inadmissible. On the 
contrary, according to them, as well as to Herodotus, 
Osiris and Isis are the centre of Egyptian religion and 
worship. Now it is an essential part of the myth of 
Osiris and Isis, that they are connected with Phenicia 
and Syria. The myth and worship of Thamuz and 
Adonis (“the Lord ”) exhibit the same fundamental idea 
of the suffering, dying, and resuscitated god, which is 
represented by the Egyptian myth. We may there- 
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fore, at this stage of the inquiry, say thus much, that 
the facts we have established on an equally solid and 
substantial basis, respecting language and mythology, 
give us the same result. Both carry us historically 
back to Asia. The cradle of the mythology and language 
of the Egyptians is Asia. We shall show, in the fifth 
book, that the primeval seat of our race is Armenia and 
the Caucasus, but that the Egyptian race is more par- 
ticularly connected with the primitive land of Aram 
and the primitive empire in Babel. In the hierogly- 
phical picture of universal history the sign of primi- 
tive Egypt is but the stereotyped image of what the 
human mind was, and produced, in earliest times in 
the land of Aram and Armenia. This is an historical 
fact, which we only assume here, but which we hope 
to prove by authentic evidence, to the satisfaction of 
our readers, in the fourth and fifth books. 

If now we turn from the extra-Egyptian Origines of 
Egypt’s language and religion to the opposite point, 
the historic times of Egypt, it is obvious from our 
investigation, that the empire of Menes was based 
upon a venerable and intellectual foundation, which 
had been laid for many centuries in the valley of the 
Nile itself. He must, then, have been the founder of the 
empire, inasmuch as he condensed within one focus 
the elements of civilisation which were dispersed among 
the different Egyptian provinces. By these very pri- 
mordial germs of their history, therefore, the assertion 
made at the commencement of this volume is borne 
out, that Menes created in the Egyptians a sense of 
their national unity, distinct from all other nations, as 
Charlemagne did in the Germanic tribes. 

How this was effected, and in what chronological 
order, it will be the object of the two following books to 
explain. 


APPENDIX I. 


THE EGYPTIAN VOCABULARY. 


THE EGYPTIAN ROOTS COMPARED WITH THE 
COPTIC. 


THE COPTIC ALPHABET COMPARED WITH THE 
EGYPTIAN AND THE HEBREW. 


I.—THE COPTIC ALPHABET IN ITS USUAL ORDER. 


D 4 | alpha.—Often interchangeable 
with o and 6. 

K & | ‘beta, vida. — Interchangeable 
with J, before vowels with a 


TV v | gamma.—Regularly used only 
in writing Greek words in 
copie instead of x ; used in 
Sahidic, sometimes at the 
end and after n. 
TA a! delta, dalda. — For Greek 
words. 
Ge ei. —F rovineially pronounced 


[te «| so.—Entirely Greek. 
TZ 3 | zeta, zita, zida.— Greek, when 
in Coptic words=s. 
Hr | heta, eta, ida. —Originally ai ai, ei ei 
| —in later times 7. 
8 © | theta, thita, tida.— Originally 
interchangeable with th. 
I: | tota,tauta.—Memphitic, before 
a ‘vowel, J. 
Rx | kappa, kabba. 
A.A | lauda.—In Bashmur. freq.=r. 
U 22 | mi, me—Interchangeable with 
b, f, also with n. 





388 Of course we use the vowels according to their common accepta- 
tion in Italian and German, as the learned generally do in trah- 
scribing old inscriptions. The seven letters marked with f are only 
used (as single sounds) in Greek words; the five with the asterisk 
are signs for peculiar Egyptian sounds, taken from the enchorial 
alphabet : for the details see Schwartze, Aegyptische Grammatik. 
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N nt 





ni, ne.—Probably often with 
a nasal sound: 
+z | 23, exi—In Coptic words very 
"rare, instead of ks 
Oo | 0, w—Only at a very late 


period for the sound u (ov). 
IIn | pt, Di ale f 
P p | ro.—Particularly frequent in 
the Sahidic. 


Cc | symma, sima.—Like the Greek 
o and Latin s, sharp. 
T + | tau,dau.—In later times only d. 
TY «| Ay, he.—Originally only in 
Greek, incorrectly Copt. for 
f, & ot. 
® @ | phi, f.—Not used in Sahidic, 
except for p before Ah, in 
later times='b. 
XXX | chi, ‘k—Sahidic for the two 
consonants & and A. 
TU % | psi, ebsi.—In Coptic only for 
, the two consonants p and 8. 
Ul w | 6, ad, ü.—In later times 2. 
*U) w| shet.—Eng. sh, sometimes de- 
rived from ¢, but generally 
from k, Heb. n. 
*J gq | fei.—Latin and German /, not 
| = >, interchangeable with 0. 
*I) &| hhei.— Only Memphitic, in- 
stead of ge; later=kh. 
re 


#2, hori.—In ek words=spir. 
asper. 
*X x | gandja, djandja.—Gh, inter- 


changeable with x, and x= 
gh, but sometimes also de- 
rived from a ¢, later d’. 
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*60 6 | skima, tsima.—Only at a late s*,y,k’, 








| period sh, s; originally=kh | t* 
== Heb. 5, thence k and sk, 
| but sometimes derived from 
tt’. 
Tr | te.—Originally=ti, afterwards | ti 






di, unaspirated ¢ (therefore, 
in fact, not a letter of the 
alphabet, but a syllabic sign, 
as the stigma (so) is a com- 
pound sound). 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Lepsius (Lettre, p. 18. N. I. Pt. 15. B. 1.) has shown 
that six letters of the Coptic alphabet, which express 
Egyptian sounds not found in the Greek, were taken 
from the hieratic character in the following manner :— 


1. Shei, w, is taken from the hieratic character formed 

from the hieroglyphic sign for x (the water-plant ). 

2. Fei, «, is very like the hieratic character derived 

from the hieroglyphic sign of f (the cerastes). 

3. Hhei, or khei, &, has a close resemblance to the 

hieratic form of the hieroglyphic of another 
water-plant, for x, kh. 

4. Hori, 9, corresponds with the hieratic form of the 
eagle, a; which seems to indicate that this 
hieroglyphic sign had at some period & strong 
aspiration. 

. Djanda, x, is identical with the hieratic form of the 
crocodile’s tail used for writing the syllable ya in 
xam, Egypt. Lepsius doubts that the hieratic 
sign is derived from this hieroglyphic, although 
used for the same sound. 


oOo 
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6. Tsima, djima, 6, is identical with the hieratic form 
of the cup, the hieroglyphic of kin the Egyptian 
alphabet. 


This connexion is of the highest importance, not only 
for the history of the Coptic alphabet, but also for that 
of the old Egyptian. 


Compound Signs, among which also thes should be included. 


os, ü, later ti, also—Lat. v, interchangeable with b, be- 
fore a vowel. 

Al, &i, ai. 

37, au. 

ei, ei, ei, i. 

es, eu, contraction from cov, éii. 

HI, Ei, ai, el. 

He, (not used in Memph.), eu, au. 

ch, o1 (Memph. öl), 1, y. 


UI, Ol. 


II. COMPARISON OF THE OLD EGYPTIAN ALPHABET WITH 
THE COPTIC. 


(pure a, a, a aspirated) a, 0, 6 
. ; ; ; . Lee 
0, 0, 0 


on™ & 


(with soft aspiration 
tending towards o+) b, ou=v 


f (tending towards b) . f (viz. fei) 
p. en - p 
m. 0. . m 
n. . n 


— 
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r (orl, viz.a medial sound 
betweenlandr.) . rl 

8. . . . . 8, sometimes thickened into 
shel. 

t. . . . .  t, th, sometimes thickened 
into shei and skima=k. 

h. . . - h (hori, Memph. hei). 

k . ; . ; - k(g), softened down to 
chei, shei, skima. 

X- ; . ; .  chi,changed into shei, djan- 
dja, skima, also h. 

X.» . . . -  shei, sometimes djandja. 


III. COMPARISON OF THE OLD EGYPTIAN ALPHABET WITH 
THE HEBREW. 


x Aleph . . aln Chet... En; 
5 Beth. . . bit Teth. . . 

5 Gimel . . ki» Jod . . . i 
+ Daleth. ; t|5 Kaph . . «Kk 
m™ He . . . h|5 Lamed . . r 
5 Vau. . . usa Mim. . . m 
+ Zain. . . s!) Nun. . . n 
D Samech . s|% Resh . . . r 
y Ain . . . &|w Shin . . . eG 
8 Pe, Phe. . p flv Sin . . 8 
¥ Tsade - t|m Tau t[a] 
>» Kuph (comparex) kK 


(Tue Eerrprian Vocasuzarr which now follows has been rewritten, because an 
extensive dictionary of the language will appear in the fifth volume, and supersede 
this portion of the work. In that volume will also be found a Comparative GLos- 
sary of Egyptian, Coptic, and Semitic roots, containing all the words for which 
Coptic or Semitic equivalents can be found. Nothing therefore of the original 
text will be lost, on the contrary the matter will be augmented and improved. All 
that relates to the hieroglyphics is however retained in the following list, as not 
only essential to the first book but also to the understanding of the subsequent 
volumes. Most of the more common roots will also be found at the end of this 
Appendix.—S, B.] 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Be, Belmore, Tablets and Pa- 


pyri. 

B. G. Brugsch, Geographie. 

B. R.S. L. Birch, Royal Society of Li- 
terature. 


B. 8. Birch, Archzologia. 

BR. M.  Brugsch, Monuments. 

BR. Z. A. Brugsch, Zeitschr. Agypt. 
Spr. u. Alterth. 

BR. Z.d.@. Brugsch, Zeitsch. d. mor- 
genl. Gesellsch. 

CH. Chabas. 

CH. E. Chabas, Etudes. 


CH. M. Chabas, Mélanges. 
CH. I. M. y Chabas, Inscriptions 
D'OR. Mines d'Or. 
CH.N.TH. Chabas, Nom de Thébes. 
CH. P. H. Chabas, Papyrus, Magique 


des 


@’ Harris. 

CL. Clarac, Musée de Sculpture. 

D. Champollion, Dictionnaire. 

DE. Devéria. 

DE. M.I. Devéria, Mémoire de I’In- 
stitut Egyptien. 

DE.N.  Devéria, La Déesse Noub. 

D’0. Papyrus d’Orbiney. 

E. H. Burton, Excerpta Hierogly- 
phica. 

E. I Sharpe, Egyptian Inscrip- 
tions. 

E.LN.S, Sharpe, Egypt. Inscript. 
New Series. 

ER Egyptian Rooms, British 
Museum. 

E. 8 Egyptian Galleries, British 
Museum. 

G. Champollion, Grammaire, 

GO. Goodwin. 

H. Hincks, Transactions Royal 
Irish Academy. 

L. Lepsius. 

J. A. Lepsius, Auswahl. 


H 
I 


Lepsius, Denkmäler. 
Leemans, Monuments Egyp- 
tens. 
Leemans, Papyri. 
.R. Le Page Renouf. 
Champollion, Monuments. 
.F. Mariette, Atheneum Fran- 
t gais, Bulletin Archéologique. 
Rosellini, Monumenti Civili. 
C. Rosellini, Monumenti del 
Culto. 
Wilkinson, Materia Hiero- 
glyphica. 
Rosellini, Monumenti Reali. 
Rosellini, Monumenti Sto- 
rici. 
Champollion, 
scriptive. 
Prissé, Monuments, 
Papyrus Barker. 
Papyrus Harris. 
Papyrus Salt. 
De Rougé. 
Revue Archéologique. 
F. De Rougé, Athensum Fran- 
Gais. 
R. N. Rosellini, Breve Notizia. 
H. MR. Rheinisch Denkmäler in 
Miramar. 
De Rougé, Mémoire. 
De Rouge, Stele. 
Select Papyri. 
.G. Salvolini, Analyse Gramma- 
ticale. 
Tablets in Louvre. 
.O©. Ungarelli, Interpret. Obelise, 
Visconti, D'Athanasi Col- 
lection. 
W.M.C. Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs. 
Zeitsch. Agyptisch. Spr. u: 
Alterth. 


BREE Mi 
a id - 


bd 
am m Rap 


u 


Notice De- 


by 
7 


DP Prine zZ ee EB BB 
pp eh 


bd 


“an vuRR 
er > II co I 


Z. A. 
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A. 
1. 8. I, me, mine.—G. 259. 
haıl.—L. T. ll. l. 20. 
2. aa. wash.—G. 376., D. 186. 


3. adh. the moon.—G. 75. 
4. aaru. wuraus, cobra di capello snake.—a. 217. 
5. aäni. ape, cynocephalus.—t. T. ii. 6. 1. 
6. aa. tsle, —M. A. F. B. A. 1855, p. 95. 
7. a&4. place, house.—E. R. 6668. 
s. aäkabi. lament.—t. T. xvi. 146. g. 
9. adm.t. preferable.—t. D. ii. 124, 116—119. 
10. aat. orphan.—L. D. lil. 229. c. 
net.—L. T. Ixxiv. 153. 2. 
11, aati. pestilence, leprosy.—cH. M. 35, 8. P. 1, 1. 
122, adu. glory, honour.—t. T. ii. 1. 21. 
dignity.—E. 1. 6. 
13. aayu. a spirit, deceased manes.—t. D. ii. 98. a. 
white, luminous.—L. D. ili. 262. C. 
14. ab. thirst.—G. 203. 
iory.—L. A. IX. 
to dance.—N. D. 554. 
wish, desire. —R. R. A. 1861, P. 124. 
15% abh. atooth.—Q. 92. L. T. xix. 42. 10. 


16. abi. a leopard.—L. D. iv. 23. f. 
17, abmer. vain, weak, i.—8s. P. Ixxvil. 8. 
18. af. a fly.—. 8. 10. 1. side. 
flesh.—G. 76. 
19. aft. four.—N. D. 112. 
a couch, matiress.—E. 8. 688. 
20. ah. a cow.—G. 72. 


21. ahu. stable.—N. D. 489. 

22. ahu-ti. fisherman.—L. D. li. 122. 

23. al. to come. —G. 501. 

24. akana. goblet.—L. D. iil. 30. a. 14. 

25. akap. destroy.—RH. MR. 277. 

26. akar. very, quick, clever. —L: T. KXXVII. 101-2. 
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33. 


41. 


am. 
ama. 
amam. 


amakh. 


amhi.t 
amn. 
an. 


anh. 
anhu. 


ank, 
anem. 
anr. 
ans. 


ap. 


ap.t. 


ar. 


. ari. 


aruma., 


arp. 
arr. 


art. 
aru. 


arutef. 
as. 
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with, from, by, like.—a. 301., D. 188. 
give, grant, place.—S. P. cvi. 2. | 
a kind of tree.—k. 1. 29. 

devoted to.—L. T. v. 15. 21. 

a door.—RH. MR. 83. 

to hide.—G. 369. 

with, by, from, of.—a. 454. 

a valley or hall.—t. D. iii. 120. a. 
precinct.—1. D. iii. 194. 24. 
eyebrow.—G. 92. 

to ride.—t. D. lil. 161. 

envelope, surround.—CH. P. H. 207. 
clasp, squeeze.—CH. P. H. 206. 
hide, skin.—L. D. ili. 107. a. 
stone.—G. 100., N. D. 362. 

linen, cloth.—L. M. Vili. 652. f. 
head.—D. 201. 

judgment.—t. T. xlviii. 125. 36. 
guide.—L. T. XV. 29. 1. 
except.—GO. R. A. 1861, P. 183. 
duck, bird.—s. P. iv. 3. 
manger.—S. P. iv. 9. 

hold of vessel.—1L. T. XXXV. 99. 10. 
to be, are.—R. M. 85. 

a schoinos, measure.—N. D. 200. 

to guard.—CH. P. H. 205. 
companion, one another. —D. 0. XV. 14. 4. 
with, together. —L. T. 1xxviii. 164. 18. 
wine.—L. D. lil. 48. 

vine.—N. D. 373. 

grapes.—G. 79. 

milk.—N. D. 312. 

form, ceremony.—CcH. P. H. 204. 
river.—E. 8. 51. 

repose.—L. T. XXXlli. 89. 1. 3. 

lo !—@. 501. 

invoke, repeat.—BR. G. D. p. 42. 


[Aer. I. 


Aer. L] 


51. 


71. 
72. 


as. 


asb. 
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noble, great.—L. D. il. 125. 203. 

august, venerable. —CH. P. H. 208. 
chamber.—m. d. c. Ixii. 

go away.—L. T. lxiv. 145. 58. 

repose, INNOCUOUS.-—L. T. XXI. 52. 2. 

seat, throne.—L. D. iii. 194. 22., CH. P. H. 208. 


asburru. thorn, hedge.—s. P. lviii. 3. 


asf. 


asiu. 
aspu. 
asr. 
asy. 
at. 


atal. 
atf. 
athu. 


atn. 
atr. 


leisure, idle, fault.—L. T. vi. 15. 20, 21.; CH. 
P. H. 208. 

price.—BR. Z. A. 1864, 33. 

pierce.—L. T. XXIX. 78. 34. 

tamarısk.—L. T. XIX. 42. 2. 

mow.—L. T. x]. 109. 10. 

bedew, dew.—R. R. A. 1861, 210. 

drop.—L. D. iii. 207. d. 

womb.—L..D. iv. 35., L. P. R. 

chief.—L. D. ill. 194. 17. 

father.—G. 104. 

draw along, drag.—L. T. XXil. 57. 6. 

osier, rush, reed.—L. T. 1xxiii. 149. n. 56. 

disk, sun’s orb.—N. D. 190. 

measure, schoenus, river.—M. BR. xlvi., CH. P. 
H. 208. 

chamber, apariment.—N. D. 111. 

to be. See Grammar. —D. 203. 

for.—BR. sal en sin sin. p. 13. 

a cow.—L. D. lil. 194. 35. 

how, what, interrogative form, imperative. 

iL. A. XVi., L. D. iil. 187. d. 15. 

no, not, never, weak.—L. P. R., Letter, p. 4. 

shade, darkness.—M. d. c. xliv. 2. 

Persia. —M. RB. XXX. 


A. 


great.—D. 328. 
purée.—D. 418, 419., L. T. XXX, 79. 2. 
priest.—D. 418. 
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feast.—L. D. lii. 175. & 10. 
horn.—L. D. iil. 194. 2. 
73. abu. against.—L. T. XX. 42. 28. 
74. aby.  white.—D. 85. 
75. Aft. abode, box.—E. R. 6705. 
76. afnt. cap.—L. T. xvili. 35, 1., P. BR. 209. 
77. aka. to go.—D. 88. 
centré.—D. 0. X1V. 11. 2., CH. I. M. D'OR. p. 24. 
jaw.—P. xxi. 
78. äka.t. claw.—a. 457. 
79. Akam. buckler.—L. D. Ui. 211. 
so. Akau. bread.—cu. P. H. 204. 
rope,—L. D. ill. 262. C. 
sı. Am. eat, swallow, devour.—cH. P. H. 205. 
82. Amma. see, perceive, give an account of.—CH. P. H. 
206., 8. P. CXV. 7. 
ss. An. see, appeur.—8.P. XXXVI. 4. 
paint the eye, beauty.—N. D. 276. 
scribe.—E. I. 88. 
ring.—R. BR., N. D. 504. 
go back.—F. 8. 37.,CH. P. H. 309. 
again.—D. 0. X. 4. 1. 
open.—D. 126. 
s4. Annu. plate, tablet.—M. R. CXVi. 4. 
85. Ant. air, perfume.—t. D. ili. 9. d. 
sc. Any. life, iving.—BR. M. ii. Ixi. 3, 
87. Any.  dress.—s. P. Ixxvi. 2. 
ss. Ang. wolf, kind of dog.—@. 72., 8. P. Xciii. 12. 
89. ap. Jly.—®. 8. 32. 
9. Apep. mount on high, soar.—k. 1. 29. 
si. Apr. equip.—R. A. F. 1855, 961., L. A. 1X. 
92. Apx- tortorse.—L. D. iii. 265. d. 


93. Arf. bind, packet.—D. 85., M. d. C. xxi. 
94. Ari. staircase.—L. D. ili. 208. 11. 
96. At. a cabin.—E. R. 6668. 


a fish, crocodile.—t, T. lvii. 139. 2. 
96. Au. chastise.—D. 85. 





App. 


97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 


103. 


104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 


109. 


110. 
111. 


112. 
113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 
117. 
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Auau. take, infest, rob.—R. M. 182. 
Ay. altar, censer.—L. T. ix. 17. 60. 
äym. eztinguish.—L. T. xlvi. 125. 10. 
ayn. wink.—L. T. 1xxxix. 108. 6. 
ayy.  gryphon.—0. 495. 
ay. cry, plaint.—N. D. 125., CH. P. H. 209. 
cedar.—L. D. ill. 210. 
- many.—L. D. il. 116. h. 
dom. wrap up, enclose—-L. D. iv. 14. a 


A. 
äh. a field. —ı. T. xlix. 125. 67. 
äkhu. aze, hatchet.—t. A. Xiv., B. 
At. moment.—L. D. lil. 18. 
atp. load.—s. Pp. 1. 6. 


äxex. meadow, verdant.—L. T. xxVi. 69. 3., E. I. 
12. 18. 


B. 


ba. soul.—D. 146 
wood.—D. 100. 
iron.—L. D. iv. 67. d. 
recompense.—R. R. A. 1861, P. 202. 
bring, bear.—RH. RB. M. 289. 
baba. cavern.—L. T. Xvii. 38. 1., B. R. A. 1861, 206. 
bak. workman, servant.—t. D. iil. 30. &. 19. 
hawk.—D. 100. 
palm, wine.—L. A. xl. 6. 
ban. hurtful, bad.—cu. P. H. 218. 
bekasu. dagger.—L. A. XIV. B. 
balance. —P. 8. 127., L. T. 149. 1. 3, 
swallow, gullet.—x. R. 9900. 
ben. no, not.—CH. P. H. 214. 
harp.—M. C. XCV. 2. 
ben-ben. cap, tip, pyramid.—n. D. 439. 
bennu. nycticoraz, night heron.—D. 100. 
bur. palm.—k. 1. 82. 
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dromos, outside. —L. D. lil. 32. a. 9. 
ı1s. ben.t. ape.—t. T. XVi. 31. 2. 
119. bs. warmth.—R. 8. 115—117. 
transfer.—L. T. XXVIll. 75. 3. 
skin.—mM. C. Ixiv. 4. 
120. bsk. stomach, skin of heart.—L. T. xlviil. 125. 36. 
121. bt. corn.—L. D. ili. 48. b. 
abominable, hateful.—cu. P. H. 214. 
122. btnnu. malefactor.—D. 101. 
rebel.—RH. MR. 21., E. I. 99. 
123. by. give birth to.—L. D. iv. 60. b. 
124. bty. lazy, sow.—R. 8. 152. 
126. bu. place —ı. T. 1xxvi. 161., N. D. 125. 
no, not.—M. R. Xcvii. 3. 
126. byma. Behemoth, hippopotamus.—n. D. 515. 
1277. byn. a fort.—t. D. iii. 65. &. 14. 
128. bata. revolter.—R. R. A. 1861, 207. 


F. 


129. f. he, him, 1t.—D. 171. 
130. fa. to bear, carry.—N. D. 357., CH. P. H. 217. 
131. fent. a worm.—G. 74. 

a npse.—L. T. XIX. 42, 8. 


H. 


ı32. ha. to strike, drag.—L. D. ill. 59, &., CH. P. H. 244. 
corn.—R. 8. 1. iv. 

138, ha.t. a house —L. D. iii. 262. a. b. 

134. hä. limb, muscle—CH. P. H. 244. 

| beginning. —D. 114, 115. 

chief.—E. RB. 7159. 
time, duration.—L. T. Vi. 18. 48. 
rejoice. —L. D. ill. 72. 11. 
precede.—G. 486. 

136. hai. _— tablet, stele.—ı. D. iv. 77. d. 

136. han. tribute.—t. D. iii. 115, 116. b. 

137. hät. heart.—E. RB. 6657., CH. P. H. 247. 


Apr. ].] 


138. 
139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 
143. 


144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 
151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 
155. 


156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 


hau. 
hä. 


hab. 


haben. 


haha. 
hai. 


häk. 
häm. 
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transport boat.—s. P. clx. 8. 

back of the head.—R. 8. 121. 

corn, vegetables.—8. P. Vil. 3., CH. P. H. 244. 
husband, spouse.— L. D. iii. 62. a. 

oh! ah! hatl.—s. P. xcii. 12. 

come, fall.—p’o. xii. 8. 4. 

1bi8.—D. 239., S. P. Ciii. 2. 

to plough.—8. P. Xi. 7., L. D. iii. 5. 6. 

send a message.—CH. P. H. 244., L. T. 1X. 15.45. 
ebony.—L. D. ill. 64. 8. 

honey.—L. D. ii. 44. b. 

roast, scorch.—L. T. 1X. 17. 51. 

wail, lament.—cH. R. A. 1857, P. 57. 
ceiling.—B. G. lil. XVi. 139. 188. 

to bind, a prisoner —L. D. ili. 40. 

to fish.—P. 8. 118., loco L. T. 125. 11. 


hämhäm. to roar.—m. R. xliv. quing. 


han. 


move, turn.—CH. P. H. 246., L. T, xX. 44. 5 
a vase, a measure.—L.D. iv. 7. e. 
a box.—E. R. 6705. 


hännu. a well. —-CH.P. H. 104. 


häp. 


här. 
härp. 


häru. 
hät. 


häuu. 
hb. 


h bai. 
hbb. 
hbs. 
hf. 


to hide.—L. T. xxxi. 84. 6. 

law, regulation.—M. cxvii., L. D. iv. 2. a. 

to please.—R. M. 71. 

to moisten.—D. 239., CH. P. H. 245. 

a pool.—s. P. xvü. 6. 

a day.— CH. P. H. 245. 

besides, in addition to.—D. 289. 

to reverence, fear.—k. R. 9900., loco L. T. 
100. 2. 3. 

naked.—L. T. xlviii. 125. 38. 

a festival.—L. T. V. 15. 19. 

to fish. —L. D. il. 121. 

to play at a game.—t. T. Viii. 17. title. 

source, stream.—G. 99., E. 8. 32. 

to clothe.—m. ccvi., 8. P. CXVii. 1. 

a snake.—s. P. 1xxxii. 12. 
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160. hfnnu. 


161. hft. 
162. hh. 


163. hkä. 


164. hknu. 
165. hkär. 
166. hkäu. 
167. hm. 


168. hma. 
169. hmdi. 
170. hems. 
171. hen. 


172. hnd. 
173. hpt. 


174. hr. 


175. hri. 


176. hrr. 
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millions.—B. G. i. 430., 8. P. Lxxii. 6. 

to squat.—L. T. XXXVil. 101. 1. 

to seek after, miss.—L. T. ili. 11. 4., M. A. F. 
B. A. 1855, 95. 

numerous days, an @ra.—D. 315. 

a drink, beer.—CH. M. 321. 

charm, magic, power.—CH. P. H. 245., L. T. 
xhii. 111. 8. 

a frog.—E. 8. 567. 

to welcome.—L. D. iv. 39. &. 

to starve.—G. 384., T. L. 

cattle, herd.—L. D. ii. 5. 

woman, wife.—D. 104. 

female.—t. D. ii. 105. b. 

Jish.—D. 106. 

turn back.—D. 105. 

steer.—CH. P. H. 240. 

hemp, flaz.—t. D. ii. 5. 

salt.—CH. M. pP. 74. 

8tt.—L. T. i. 1. 12., D. 106. 

a crown.—L. D. iv. 71. a. 

turn back, return.—n. D. 451. 

scales.—P. BR. 217., loco L. T. 125. 54. 

phallus.—L. T. viil. 17. 28. 

cycle, returning period.—L. T. XXViii. 78. 8. 

envy, malice.—CH. P. H. 246. 

with, and, by means of.—M. R. XXXix. 

a bird.—E. 8. 361. 

embrace, unite.—s'. A. G. 256. 45. 41., G. 372. 

with, together with.—G. 472. 

upon, above, through, out of.—G. 190. 

go along. —1. T. iii. 11. 1. 

a road.—CH. P. H. 246. 

above, upon.—G. 190. 

terror, fear.—G. 386. 

lurk.—s. P. vii. 6. 

flower.—D. 287. 
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177. 


178. 
179. 


iso. hska. 
181. hsm. 
182. hsmn. 


183. 
184, 


185. 
186. 


187. 
188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 
192. 
193. 


194. 
195. 


196. 


hs. 


hsa. 
hsb. 


hsp. 
ht. 


htb. 
hti. 


htm. 
htp. 
htr. 


hu. 


hua. 
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to sing.—R. M. 50. 

order.—M. C. XXXli. 

grace, favour.—DE. M. I. E.1. p. 741. 

subject, servant.—RH. MR. 68. 

glare as a lion does.—CH. P. H. 247. 

work, account, craft, reckon.—L. T. X. 17. 80., 
8. P. xliii. 7. 

cut, amputate.—G. 385. 

strangle, suffocate, destroy.—CH. P. H. 247. 

natron.—D. 371. 

a nome, land.—B. G. 114., L. D. iv. 431. 4. 

to oppress.—s. P. lil. 2. 

silver.—N. D. 509. 

light.—L. D. iv. 18. 

canal.—L. T. xli. 110. 

shrine.—R. 8. 165. 

to kell. —N. D. 348., P. Xi. 1. 

heart.—G. 488. 

throat.—CH. P. H. 247. 

obscure.—R. M. 93. 

peace.—M. C. 1xxxvii. 4. 

food, measure of food.—n. D. 373. 

horse.—4@. 72. 

charge, tribute.—L.D. iii. 55. 4.3 GO. R. A. 
1861, 135. 

strike.—M. C. XXvi. 

aliment, substance.—CH. P. H. 244. 

feel.—t. T. liv. 131. 3. 

corn.—L. D. il. 36. 


hunnu. youth, young. —L. D. iv. 42. a. 
huua. filth, excrement.-——-CH. P. H. 244. 


I. 


to comé.——D. 204, 205. 
to wash.—L. T. Ixvii. 146. p. 43. 
yéa, yes.—B. P. CV. 2. 


iuma. the sea.—D. 193. 
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K. 
197. k. thou, thee. See Grammar. 
198, ka. say, call.—a. 506. 


receive, take.—E. R. 6682. 
bull, husband, male.—p. 92. 
form, shape.—D. 451. 
199. kab. refresh, enjoy.—P. Xvil. 
fold, move, redouble.—R. 8. 84. 
200. ka. tall.—x. T. [xil. 145. 30. 
existence.—L. T. ll. 1. 22. 
goat.—D. 112. 
2001. kabh. sweet water, libation.—a. 79. 
202. kAf. monkey.—M. C. XXI. 6, 7. 
203. kah. shoulder, angle, corner.—CH. P. H. 215. 
204. kikaé. eat, chew.—cu. P. H. 216., L. T. xl. 110. 2. 
205. kam. create, move, set in motion.—L. T. Vil. 17.4. 
black.—G. 320. 
206. kAmi. gum.—R. A. 1861. 217. 
207. kan. victory, valiant, courageous.—CH. P. H. 217. 
breast.—D. 453. 
208. kännu. many.—D’0. x. 3. 3. 
209. känt. anger.—G. 374. 
2ı0. kär. below, beneath.—G. 470. 
bring, bear, have.—R. 8. 59. 
deceive.—D. 259. 
. get ready —D’O. 1X. 2. 7. 
silence. —CH. N. TH. 4. - 
au. karh. night, eve—D. 260.5 L. P. R. 
oı2. karr. hole, cataract.—BR. Z. A. 1863, 15. 
213. kat. to build.—p. 292. 
to sleep.—CH. P. H. 98.3 C. N. TH. p. 48. 
similar, like. —CH. P. H. 98. 
a drachm.—BR. M. xxix. 2. 
throne, seat.—M. R. Ix. 
214. kfa. chase, pursue, take prisoner.—D. 408., 8. P. 
XCIV. 5. 
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215. ki. another. —G. 527. 
ais. kk, darkness, shades.—G. 79., L. D. IV. 70.8. 
217. ks. entreat, dance.—L. D. lil. 127. b., 8. P. cll. 7. 
218. kt. little.—R. S. 66. 
219. ktfi. reptile.—G. 86. 

M. 
220. mM. with, from, by, in, of, as, when.—D. 139, 140. 


not.—-CH. M. p. 89. 
221. mA. truth, true, real.—G. 116., D. 296. 
place.—CH. P. H. 221. 
wind, sail.—cH. P. H. 53. 
give.—R. 8. 105. 
222. mafk. copper.—D. 91. 
223. mähä. sepulchre.—x. 8. 573. 
224. mAi. come, may.—D. 142. 
225. mak. take care.—CH. P. H. 221. 
consider. —D’0. 111. 9 
perform.—8. P. cvül. 1. 
liberate.—R. R. A. 1862, P. 186. 
22. mäma. many, multitude.—R. R. A. 1863, 108. 
227. mäs. bring, introduce.—N. D. 80. 
228. mät. cabin, forecastle.—ı. T. 1xxiv. 153. 9. 
229. mätai. police, militia.—E. B. 9729. 
230. mätennu. road.—cH. P. H. 221. 
231. mats. hard, thick.—CH. P. H. 221. 
232. may ai. scales, balance.—CH. I. M. D’OR, p. 24. 
233. mayen. kind of boat in Hades.—L. T. XXXV. 99. 3. 
234. mAyt. when, after, whilst.—R. M. 168. 
235. MAg. archer, kind of troops.—t. D. il. 19. 
236. Mayr. dawn.—BR. M. lll. 
237. ma. to behold, see.—G. 372., CH. P. H. 220. 
air.—CH. P. H. 221. 
238. maft. cat, lynz.—tL. D. ill. 265. e. 
239. mähu. wreath.-—G. 77. 
2.0. mahat. leucoryz, gazelle.—M. R. xxxvil. 2. 
241. mAi. a cat.—R. R. A. 1861, 217. 
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212. mas. foot, leg.—L. T. xlviii. 125. 48. L. P. R. 
calf.——R. M. 126. 
243. mat. granite.—t. D. ill. 72. 
244. mau. stalk.—L. T. XXXix, 109. 5. 
gleam, brightness.—CH. P. H. 220. 
245. mh. fill, satisfy.—G. 323., 8. P. 1xxii. 3. 
north, north wind.—CH. P. H. 223. 
plunge, drown.—CH. P. H. 228. 
wreath.—D. 366. 
cubit.—D. 365. 
246. mn. to remain, firm, stable.—cnH. P. H. 222. 
without, defect, illness.—R. M. 147., L. D. 60.8. 
jar.—G. 229. 
a gift, memorial, monument.—L. D. iv. 17.8., 
L. A. Xiil. 
daily.—s. P. 1xxvi. 12. 
forearm, shin.—a. 93. 
a swallow.—L. T. xxxii. 86. 1. 
a turtle dove.—M. C. xii. 2. 
247. mna. harbour, port, go into port.—Go. R. A. 1861, 
P- 180.3 G. 372. 
die, death.—p’0. Xvlii. 19. 7. 
a collar.—«. 77. 
248. mnd. a nurse.—D. 230. 
249. menf. a soldier, kind of troops.—t. D. li. 138. a. 
250. menh. fodder, clover.—s. P. elvii. 1. 
a lieutenant.—8. P. civ. 6. 
wax.—P. 8. 825., CH. P. H. 222. 
351. mnnu. r0pe.—M. C. xl. 1. 
252. mnt. female breast.—D. 230. 
253. mny. make, fabricate.—D. 234. 
grace, favour, useful, proper.—CH. M. 314. 
254. mny. a galley.—R. A. F. 1835, 967. 
255. MT. love, attached to, will.—n. 542. 
superintendent.—E. 8. 562.,D. 141. 
street, labyrinth.—CH. P. H. 221. 
bind, swathe.—L. T. Xi. 18. 12. 
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256. 
257. 


258. 


269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 
273. 


1.) 


mrh. 
mri. 


ms. 


msms, 


mst. 
mstm. 
mstr. 
msuh. 
msya. 
mt. 


mtr. 


muau. 
mut. 


n. 

na. 
näha. 
ni. 
nas. 
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wax.—L.D. il. 44. b. 

tank, pool, port, sea.—GO. R. A. 1861, 130.5 
8. P. lv. 2. 

street, labyrinth.—®. P. zii. 8. 

produce, give birth to, born.—D. 229. 

work, inlay.—uv'. I. 0. tab. 1. 

crown.—L. D. IV. 63. €. 

kind of food, supper.—CH. P. H. 228., L. T. 
xii. 17. 79. 

pudendum.—m. d. c. lxvill., L. E. 117. 

wind, meander, intricate, confuse.—s. P. 
xil. 3., L. T. Ixvi. 146. 18., CH. P. H. 222. 

to hate.—G. 384. 

stibium, kohl.—M. BR. XXVi. 

ear.—D. 229. 

crocodile.—D. 140. 

rejoice.—R. 8. 95., L. D. iV. 64. 8. 

middle, medium.—S. P. 1xxvii. 11. 

prove, try, examine, witness. —BR. Z. A. 1863, 
33. 63. 

wave.—BR. Z. A. 1863, 22. 

vein, nerve.—-BR. Z. A. 1868, 26. 

midday.—8. P. vili. 11. 

pond, marsh.—CH. P. H. 248. 

centre.—L. T. 1xxi. 149. 20. 

soil, stain, poison.—t. T. iii. 7. 3. 

water.—D. 140. 

mother.—G. 104. 

to die, death.—-CH. P. H. 223. 


N. 


of, to, from, by, no, not. See Grammar. 
the, those, dem. pron. plural. 

foul.—s. P. 1xxxiii. 8. 

go, approach, descend.—s. P. cvii. 6. 
address, question.—L. D. iii. 81. b. 
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274. 


275. 


276. 
277. 


278. 
279. 
280. 
281. 
282. 


283. 


284. 
285. 
286. 
287. 


288. 
289. 
290. 
291. 


292. 
293. 


294. 
295. 
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nb. lord.—G. 318. 
swim, refine.—M. C. li. 4. 
all.—G. 318. 
gold.—G. 89. 
nbs. date palm, dates.—m. d.C. X., L. D. li. 68. 


147. &. 
nbt. flame, flare.—E. I. 117. 15. 
nf. sailor.—L. T. XXXVI. 99. 28. 


breath, air.—M. d. c. xlviil. 2. 
nfr.  good.—D. 432. 
nhäi. a sycomore.—G. 88. 
nhah, neck.—@. 93. 
nham. rejoice.—N. D. 182. 
nhap. unite, copulate.—L. D, il. 77. 
complain.—CH. P. H. 227. 
nhäs. arouse, awake.—L. T. 1xi. 144. 24. 
rebel.—B. G. i. XXxiX. 476. 
nhau. some, few.—CH. P. H. 171. 
nhem. take away, rescue.—R. A. F. 1855, 961. 
nht. vow, prayer.—-E. 8, 373. 
nk. to fornicate.—D. 434. 
a thing.—BR. Z. A. 1835, P. 66. 
nkaka. cackle.—cu. P. H. 225. 
nkn. fall, lapse.—t. T. xix. 148. 17. 
nkt. inguire.—p’o. xii. 8. 2.; 8. P. li. 5, 6. 
nm. force, go back.—t. D. iii. 24. d. w. 
ravish.—E. R. 9900., L. T. 126. 6. 
a liquid.—L. M. xxxVill. 26. 
a block, place of execution.—E. R. 9900., L. 
T. 17. 68. 
join, unite, accompany.—DE. N. Pp. 7. 
again.—R. 8. 63. 
nmma. a pigmy.—R. M. 128. 
nmms. a wig.—L. T. li. 127. 8., D. 431. 
a jar.—W. M. C. V. 366. 
nmm. a tank, reservoir, well.—RH. MR. 214. 
nn. no, not.—G. 519. 
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nnu. 
nnu. 


. nnuh. 


nnut. 


. pra. 


nrau. 


DS. 
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look at, behold.—R. A. F. 1855, 961. 

attend.—D’0. Xii. 8. 8. 

these, the —L. T. XXVli. 72. 11. 

water.—m. d. c. xliii. 1. 

a rope, to bind with a rope.—D. 433., RB. B. A. 
1861, P- 208. 

escape.—L. T. XXIV. 64. 10. 

grain, seed.—N. D. 415. 

vulture, victory.—L. D. ji. 319. e.4., L.T. xxix. 
164. 12. 

behind, rear, after, about.—G. 498., L. T. 
xxxix. 108. 1. 

tongue.—E. R. 9900. 

question, ask.—E. B. 85. 28. 

devour, snuff.—L. T. X. 17. 73., liv. 188. 2, 

render torpid, torpor.—L. T. XXV. 99. 8. 

fire-—N. D. 123. 

superintendent.—L. D. ii. 121. 

knead.—m. c. Ixvil. 6. 

hail, address. -—-N. D. 427. 

debt.—R. 8. 35, 36. 

a tusk.—L. A. xli. 47. 

of, being, existence.—CH. P. H. 226. 

a subject.—R. R. A. 1861, 343. 

pleasant, sweet, delightful.—R. A. F. 1855, 
p- 961. 

connection.—L. T. lvi. 136. 14., L. A. XVI. 

a god, divine.—n. D. 428. 

to make, construct.—M. C. xliii. 5. 

little, lesser.-—L. T. lviil. 141. 8. 

a title, engraving.—L. D. iv. 86, &., R. 8. 52. 

a barge, deck.—E. 1.79. 21. 

cruel, plague, torment.—OH. P. H. 250. 

force, power.—G. 380. 

a giant.—CH. P. H. 227. 

to engrave, incise.—L. D. iii. 219. €. 10. 

11 
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the masculine article. —D. 307. 
heaven.—D. 1. 

mankınd, human species.—D. 308. 
bring forth, be delivered. —c. 368. 
the, this.—G. 183. 

to fly.—G. 371. 

nine.—L. D. ill. 225. b. 25. 
company of gods.—L. D. iv. 40. 
Jood.—L. D. ii. 148. 

a time.—R. 8. 61. 

breath, gust.—CH. P. B. 82. 
penetrate.—-E. S. 569. 

glory, valour, strength.-—L. D. il. 134. a. 


. courier, run.—R. A. F. 1855, 960. 


gap.—H. 1847, 43, 44. 

a measure of dry capacity.—B. A. XXXV. 
iv. 88. 

this.—D. 314. 

to invert, submerge, return.—CH. P. H. 229. 

stanch, echaust.—CH. P. H. 229. 

a rat.—G. 107. 

manifest, come forth, leave.—D.287.,CH. P.H. 94. 

winter.—BR. 8. P. Vil. 9. 

grain.—Biot Journ. d. Sav. 1856, 64. 

cook, botl.—G. 378. 

a kind of cake.—L. T. xxiii. 58. 5. 

bite, sting. —R. A.F. B.A. 1856, 44., CH. P. H. 229. 

back, spine, turn the back.—G. 94. 

light of setting sun.—D’O. iv. 15. 1. 

stretch.—8. P. X. 7. 

foot, hoof—a. 95. 

bow.—G. 62. 

open.—BR. Z. d. G. X. 1854, t. 1V., 3. 14. 

trample, rout.—N. D. 61., D. 318. 

spy, discover, perceive, explain.—CH. P. H. 229. 

how, what?—t. Pp. R. Letter, p. 11. 

claw, to claw.—u. T. x. 17. 85. 


344. 


345. 


r. 


ra. 


rbu. 
rfrf. 


. rk. 


rkä. 
rkh. 


rm. 


rmä. 
rn. 


ron. 
rnpa. 


. rntt. 


rpa. 
rr. 


rra. 
rs. 


rt. 
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to be, is, arée.—G. 334., D. 310. 

the, this.—G. 340. 

lioness.—L. T. 1XXiX. 164. 12., D. 318. 
gap.—H. 1847, 1. 48. 43. _ 

divide.—L. T. xlvi. 128. title. 

stretch, extend.—G. 466., 8. P. cXXi. 4. 


R. 


to, for, at, in, than, to be.—D. 71., CH. P. H. 
218., E. R. 111. 

fraction, chapter.—D. 72. 

the sun, day.—t. A. Xi., D. 75. 

cause, make, give, place.—M. B. Xli.1.,N. D. 124. 

formula.—cH. P. H. 218. 

lion.—G. 83. 

worm, reptile.—G. 87. 

time.—M. R. clil. 

rebel, criminal.—D. 82. 

heat, brazier.—D. 81., M. R. cxl. 48. 

a fish.—L. T. XXXlil. 88. 2. 

to weep.—D. 79. 

about, there, with.—D. 79. 

a name, to name.—D. 75. 

catile.—P. ix. 

to dandle.—a. 82. 

grow, renew, vegetables.—E. R. 9900., D. 82. 

inasmuch as, when, whereas.—R. M. 108., 
s. p. Ixxiv. 2. 

a lord, lady, virgin.—CH. P. H. 219. 

nursling, child.—p. 73. 

circuit, circumference, go round.—R. A. F. 
1856, 44. 

boar, hog.—D. 73. 

south.—R. A. 1852, 619. 

watch, raise the head. —cu. P. H. 219, 

foot.—D. 76. 
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364. 
365. 


366. 
367. 
368. 
369. 
370. 
371. 


372. 


373. 


$74. 
375. 


376. 


377. 


378. 


rtr. 
rtu. 
ru. 


ruaa. 
ruha. 
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Jootstool.—L. D. ili. 18. 

men.—D. 80. — 

engrave, sculpture.— BR. M. lii. 2. 
sandstone.—D. 77. 

succeed, prosper.—CH. I. M. D'OR, p. 25. 
entire, throughout.—. A. Xv. a. 

julth, dirt.—ı. T. Lxxiii. 149. 67. 

mouth, door, gate, edge of sword.—D. 72., G.486. 
duck.—D. 77. 

drop, pool.—L. T. xlix. 125. 53., P. 8. 828. loco. 
go away, rush.—L. T. XXVil. 72. 4, 5. 
evening.—D’O. iV. 8. 


ruhab. vapour.—t. T. Ixxvii. 166. 5, 6. 
rusha. care, anziety.—P. 8. 825. 6. 


ry. 
rx. 


ryx-xt. 


sdati. 
sab. 


sabu. 


san. 


sapi. 


to know, account, reckon.—L. T. xlvi. 125. 1. 
joy, delight.—D, 79. 

mortal, intelligent being.—D. 80. 

to wash, fuller.—D. 80., M. C. xlii. 2. 
relation.—E. 8. 164. | 

a magus.—R. 8. 145., D’O. Xi. V. 11. 4 


S. 


she, her, 1t.—D. 388. 
preformant causative of verbs.—CH.P.H. 229. 
a 80N.—D. 152. 


‘tormentors, wounders.—L. T. XXXill. 90. 2. 


jackal.—n. D. 485. 

counsellor.—L. D. ii. 111. k. 

an ox, bull, or gelded animal.—pD. 385., L. D. 
lii. 265. C. 8. 

charm, health.—s. pP. 1xxxvi. 1. 

bathe. —. T. Xvii. 32. 6. 

length, coil.—L. T. 1xxi. 149. 14, 

nourish.—RH. MR. 67. 

build, mould, form.—m. d. c. xlviii. 1.,1.D. 
iv. a. 


I.) 


gas. 
sat. 
saur. 
sapti. 
sau. 
sa. 
sab. 
sahu. 
sim. 
sah. 


. sam. 


samta. 
sb. 


sha, 
sbauk. 
sbäui. 
sbau. 


-sbhu. 
. sbka., 
. sf. 


sfr. 
sft. 


fx. 


s’hr. 


s’ht. 
s’huu. 
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siz.—v. pl. 5. 

deaf.—s. P. Xcviil. 6, 7. 

drink.—E. R. 6668. 

count, reckon, register. —L. T. Xi. 18. 7. 

a sheep.—CH. P. H. 229. 

drag, prisoner.—M. R. 1x1. 

ornament.—D’0. X1v. 12. 1. 

mummy.—RH. MR. 64., R. M. 93. 

swallow.—R. R. A. 1860, P. 235. 

perambulate.—R. M. 91. 

a couch.—L. T. XXXVI. 99. 19. 

to combine, total, conspire.—CH. P. H. 232. 

burial.— CH. P. H. 232. 

time, a star.—G. 76. 

kind of goose.—D. 384. 

a gateway.—M. d. C. XxViil. 

a wall.—e. 198. 

a flute.—mM. C. t. ill. p. 28. 

profane, derider.—RBH. MR. 20., D. 384. 

kind of crocodile.—cH. P. H. 280. 

instruct.—CH. P. H. 230. 

detain, keep back.—8. P. iv. 3. 

roar, sob, groan.—E. 8. 10. 

subdue, tame, smooth.—u. T. lvi. 136. 4. 

yesterday.—G. 97., CH. P. H. 281. 

sword, put to the sword.—cH. P. H. 231. 

a son, child.—t. D. ill. 201. C. 

gryphon.—M. C. Xxill. 5. 

pitch, bitumen, cedar oil, lees.—L. M. xxxVviii. 
15. 

seven.—G. 211. 

bandage, part of dress.—L. T. xlvil. 125. 83. 

noose, bind.—M. C. XXVi., L. T. Xlvill. 125. 33. 

scare, repulse, clear a path.—R. 8. 17., CH. 
P. H. 235. 

illumine, luminous, daylight.—D. 386. 

assemble.—L. D. ili. 129. 8. 





408. 


425. 


426. 


smä. 
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a star.—D. 386. 

plough.—a. 450. 

scrape, play the harp.—p. 398. 

captive, lead captive.—M. R. lviii. 

supply with drink.—s. P. xevii. 12., D’O. 
Xili. 10, 19. 

shape, form, emblem.—k. 1. 4, CH. P. H. pl. 
ll. 178. 

grass, fodder.—cH. P. H. 281. 

lock of hair.—E. I. N. 8. 2. 3. 

to dwell, remain.—R. A. F. 1855, 961. 

traverse.—M. d. C. XXXVill. 2. 

smite.—M. R. Ixxxiii., N. D. 55. 

repair, embellish.—G. 440. 


smämu. massacre.—cCH. P. H. 231. 


smn. 


smt. 


settle, establish, prepare, form.—CH. P. H. 232. 
go0se.—M. C. Xii. 4., L. D. IV. 26. 

stibium, paint eyebrows.—N. D. 276. 
common people, spectes.—M. d. c. xliv. 2. 


smunnu. miss, want.—P. xxvi. bis, B. I. 4. 19. 


. 8Da. 


snb. 
snf. 
snh. 


they, their.—G. 337. 


pass.—-L. T. xlix. 125. 57. 
breathe.-—-E. R. 6948. 


draughis.—.. T. Vill. 17. title. 
sound, strong, robust.—-CH. P. H. 232. 
blood.—a. 99. 

bind, tie, enlist.—D. 890. 401. 


snk(st). ray of light.—s. P. xxvii. 1. 
snkau. suckle.—q. 282., E. I. 11. 6. 
snmm. devour.—L. D. lv. 45. 


. BNN. 


snnu. 
sn sn. 
snt. 


snta. 


hair.—L. T. Xill. 19. 10. 
statue.—L.T. XXVU. 71. 14. 
cake.—D. 402., L. M. XCV. 287. 
breathe, sigh, lament.—a. 295. 
terror.—M. t. 1. xXxxviii. ]. 21. 

to found.—G. 386., L. D. ii. 76. d. 
pay homage to.—w. t. iv. cccviii. 2. 
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427. snter. 
428. SP. 
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frankineense.—.. D. ll. 28. 
a time, a turn.—G. 506. 
corrupt.—CL. 242. 


429. sp’hu. drag to the block.—E. R. 9900. pl. 262., L. T. 


430. Spr. 


431. spt. 
432. ST. 


433. srf. 
434. srka. 
435. STT. 
436. srta. 
437. 884. 


438. 884. 
439. ssat. 


Xxxl. 84. 3. 

side, ribs, approach to side.—L. D. ii. 36. 

V0W.—CH. P. H. 233. 

lip, shore, margin.—L. D. ill. 32. 12., D. 399. 

a kind of duck.—u. D. ii. 26. 28. 

a sheep.—t. D. iii. 118. b, 

to arrange, distribute, pierce, sacred.— CH. 
P. H. 231. 

a chief, eunuch.—L. T. xvi. 146. 3. 

an arrow.—G. 76. 

a flame, blast.—s. P. li. 2.,L. T. 1xxiv. 152. 8. 

supply.—CH. P. H. pl. ii. 257. 

engrave.—CH. P. H. 231., E. I. 36. 2. 

chisel.—M. C. xlvi. 9. 

sing aloud.—E. R. 9900. loco, L. T. XXXVili. 
100. 2. 

priestess, singing woman.—k. I. 26. 

division of time, hour.—cH. P. H. 233. 

omit, fail.—G. 384. 


440. 88.mut. marée.—G. 285. 
441. ssunnu. dazzle, distract.—L. T. XVI. 40. 2.5 RB. A. 


442. st. 


445. sta. 


444. 8ti. 


1861, 206. 
they, them, their, she, her, it.—CH. P. H. 233. 
kind of goose.—M. C. xüi. 8. 
thirty years’ festival.—Annali, 1847, p. 3. 


flame.—£. 8. 10, T. 8. 


palette.—L. T. XXXiv. 94. title. 

land, rock, hill.—RH. MR. 312., G. 100. 
tail._—cH. P. H. 233. 

a child.—L. D. ii. 125. d. 184. 
conduct.—R. A. F. 1855, 961. 
connection, generation.—M. C. XIX. 3. 
scent, stink.—E. S. 301., 8. P. XCll. 9. 
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stm. 


stp. 
str. 


sty. 
su. 


suak. 


suh. 
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sunbeam.—M. R. lll. p. 327. 

arrow, to shoot.—L. T. Xiv. 24. 4. 

generate.—CH. P. H. 244., L. T. XXX. 79. 1. 

stibtum.—G. 80. 

to hear.—t. D. ii. 48. d., E. I. 78. 1. 10. 

kind of sacerdotal functionary, judge, au- 

ditor.—D. 391. 

approve, try, select.—D. 391. 

to lie on a couch.—D’0. x. 3. 6. 

prostrate.—B.8.A. XXXV. lV. 186., L. D. iil. $2.17. 

to weave.—L. D. li. 126. 

he, him, tt, they. —G. 66. 

corn.—D. 385. 

calm, cease, stop, destroy.—R. A. F. B. A. 
1866, 27. 

an eg9g.—CH. P. H. 280. 


sununnu. io acquaint.—s. P. lxiv. 3. 


suten. 
8x8. 


syar. 


syakr. 


king, royal.—@G. 170. 464. 

order, execute, consider.—L. D. lil. 194. 11, 12-, 
D’O. xil. 8. 2., 8. P. eix. 7. 

divulge, reveal, accuse.—CH. P. H. 234. 

to make.—M. C. lxvi. 9. 

embellish.—N. D. 108. 597. 


Synnu. a prop.—B. a. 237. 


Syf. 


synt. 
8 xt. 


Sy. 


overthrow, throw down.—G. 196. 

plan, design, counsel, fact, act.—R. 8. 17., 
CH. P. H. 234. 

a crown.—G. 360. 

a field.—E. 8. 10. T. 8., B. G. 147 

to take by a net.—a. 444. 

open, unclose, pass.—t. T. lil. 180. 2., CL. 243. 

a nest.— CH. P. H. 234. 

account, bill.—L. D. ii. 61. 8. 

ring, handle.—ı. A. xii. 61. 

a lily, lotus.—a. 89. 

slip, papyrus, book.—L. T. iv. 18. 3. 

a crown.—P. XX1., R. R. A. 1861, P. 209. 


478. 


tata. 


. ta. 


. tab. 


taba. 
tam. 


tar. 
ta. 


tab. 
ta 4: 
tb. 


tbh. 
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hinder, secret, oppose, sacred, mysterious.— 
L. T. XXXVili. 101. 4. 
sistrum, play the sistrum.—w. D. 362. 591. 


T. 


thou, thee, feminine, the fem. affix article. — 
0.2. 76. 60. 2. 

go along, proceed.—B. Z. A. 1868, P. 27. 

bread.—t. D. ii. 44. b. 

drop.—L. D. iv. 44. ¢. 

strike terror.—B. G. Vill. 322. 

wind.—P. BR. 207. 

to give.—D. 360. 

Jinger.—. D. iv. 48. a. 

a seal.—E. 8. 10. r. side. 

a sceptre.—G. 77. 

gold.—a@. 90. 

urge, require.—L. T. XVil. 38. 3. 

thee, pron. fem.—D. 177. 

to take.—L. D. il. 2. 

pollute.—D. 113. 

a fig.—L. D. ii. 67. 

frontier.—M. R. iii. 1. p. 262. 

a brick.—8.P. xcviii. 7. 

a jar.—D’0. Xl. 8. 6. 

a sarcophagus.—s'. A. G. B. 60. 

a female hippopotamus.—t. A. Vill. 

replace, recompense.—CH. P. H. pl. ii. 208., 
R. M. 134. Ä 

a prayer.—L. T. il. 1. 19., D. 94. 

a signet, ring, measure.—P. BR. 212. B. M., 
L. D. ili. 224. 1. 

a table.—. D. iv. 3. a., il. 85. a. 

sandals.—CH. P. H. 236. 

kuphi, grain, seed.—D’0. x. 3. 1. 

pupil of eye —ı. T. 1xxvill. 163. 10, 14. 
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482. 
483. 


484. 
485. 
486. 
487. 
488. 


489. 
490. 


491. 


492. 
493. 
494. 
495. 


501. 


503. 


tf-tf. 
t’ha. 
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drip.—G. 376. 

short.—L. D. Vi. 118. 

straw.—D. 96. 

violate, transgress, pass beyond.—CH. P.H.237. 


t’hani. forehead, to bow.—D. 95. 


thni. 
thti. 
t’k. 


tkn. 


tkas. . 
tkau. 


tpa. 


elevate, promote.—D’0. Xiv. 12. 3. 

erystal.—CH. P. HIER. iv. p. 85. 

lead.—D. 97. 

amputate.—L. D. iii. 129., B. G. D. 40. 

a spark.—G. 99. 

go near, accompany.—CH. P. H. 236. 

cleave to, cross.—L. T. li. 1. 19. 

behold.—k. 1. 10. 9. 

approach, join, unite, plant.—D. 95. 

flour.—n. D. 373. 

no, not.—D. 96., L. P. BR. Letter, p. 7. 

pierce, cut, sharpen.—CH. P. H. 44. 

announce.—D. 95. 

fort, village. —pD’O. ix. 2. 9., D. 97. 

attach, approach, unite.—CH. P. H. 287. 

hover, swoop.—R. A. 1861, 211. 

created beings.—L. T. xxi. 149. 12. 

sceptre.—CH. N. TH. p. 26. 

total.—L. D. iii. 225. b. 

ye, your, the, this.—G. 185. 404. 

throne.—E. I. 24. A. 3, L. D. 1V, 41.C. 

divide, separate, half.—n. D. 378.,L. T.1. 125.69. 

wing, to take wing, flee.—D. 94., 8. P. Lxvi. 4. 

each, every, how, how great, how much.— 
CH. P. H. 45., CH. M. p. 80. 

a pound, mna weight.—BR. Z. A. 1866, P. 66. 
68. 

valiant.—D. 0. X. 3. 6. 

taste.—L. T. 1xxvii. 163. 4. 

keel, boat.— CH. P. H. 95. 

inhale.—L. D. iii. 13. 1. 7. 

caw, buffalo.—t. T. Ixil. 145. 14. 


810. 


511. 
612. 
613. 


514. 
515. 
516. 
517. 


518. 


519. 


520. 


tsm. 
tsar. 
tt. 


tta. 
ttfi. 
tt’hu. 
tu. 


tuau. 


tufi. 


tun. 
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abyss, source, cave.—CH. P. H. 237., BR. Z. A. 
1863, 15. 

expel.—RH. MR. 114. 

time.—R. A. 1852, 672. 

whilst.—D. 341. 

union, connection.—L. D. li. 188. C. 

limit.—n. D. 99. 

how, what.—CB. M. p. 87. 

whole.—L. D. iv. 52. &. 

wall, pilaster, work.—R. M. 78. 

a nestling.—s. P. Lxxvil. 2. 

sport, sportive.—L. D. li. 121., D. 376. 

fSavourable.—cu. R. A. 1857, 72. 

reel.—s. P. xcili. 5. 

foot, heel... T. xii. 18. 31. 

self.—cC. H. PH. 240. 


arrange, dispose, place. —CH. P. H. 240. 


liquid measure, pint.—L. D. ii. 44. b. 

tail.—s. P. XC. 1. 

crown, tte, coil._—L. T. iil. 7. 1., L. D. iv. 52. b. 

dog, bitch.—L. T. Ixili. 145. 40. 

cheese, cream.—L. D. li. 44. b. 

hand, handful.—p. 97., CH. P. H. 287. 

Jfive.—tL. D. il. 122. 

to speak.—D. 175., R. B. A. 1847, P. 727. 

oil, olive.—N. D. 75., BY. 18. 

eternal.—R. 8. last line. 

reptile.—D. 174. 

imprison.—s. P. CXil. 3, L. T. lv. 184. 1. 

hill, mountain.—m. R. Ixxxi. 

malefactor, crime.—G. 102. 

worship, adore.—kE. 8. 32., R. R. A. 1860, 237. 

empyreal gate. —BR. Z. A. 1863, P- 54. 

morning.—CH. P. H. 24. 285. 

rushes, fodder.—P. 8. 825., p. ill. |. 8., 8. P. 
Iv. 9. 

rise up, revolt.—D. 96. 
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521. 
622. 
633. 
524. 
525. 
526. 


527. 


528. 


529. 


632. 
633. 


tur. 
tut. 
tuu. 


tx. 
tyn. 
tztx. 
ty. 


tyr. 


ta(ga). 


tab. 


. tama. 


tarut. 
tata. 


ua. 
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distil, dip, steep.—N. D. 194. 

statue.—G. 320. 

@ sparrow.—GO. R. A. 1861, P. 128. 

a weight.—P. S. 118. loco, L. T. xlix. 135. 54. 
supply with drink.—BR. =. lxxvii. 2. 

an obelisk —L. A. xvii. 

to htide.—t. D. iv. 41. a. . 

play on the karp.—BR. =. Ixil. 1. 

tumult, shudder.—t. D. vi. 118., 8. P. xl. 5. 
leave.—R. A. F. B. A. 1856, P. 46. 

frontier, nome.—B. G. 242. 

red.—D. 97. 


T (or Gor J). 


go, as a ship.—R. M. 191. 

head, hair of head.—E. 8. 47.,D D. 158. 
steal, take.—D. 158. 

male.—B. 8. A. XXXV. lV. 97. 

a grain.—L. T. XXX. 79. 4 

enemy, falsehood, craft.—RH. MR. 132. 
foltage.—R. M. 191. 

a book, a volume.—R. A. 1862, 137. 

a generation.—-L. D. lil. 199. 29. 

a wrap, envelope.—L. T. xlviii. 125. 43. 
a scorpion.—k. I. 11. 6., M. d. c. liii. 2. 
a head, a chref.—R. M. 190. 

enemy.—R. 3. 123. 


U. 


me, miné.—L. D. lil. 47. 

they, he, him.—aq. 260. 

direction, line, frontier, district.—L. D. iii. 
so. a. |. 11. 

g0, Cr088.—E. 8. 471. 

a boat.—@. 75. 


Arr. 1.] 


536. 
537. 


ud. 
uäf. 
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one, a, alone.—R. 8. 42. 
chastise.—G. 350. 


538. uA-ua. captain.—R. M. 108. 


539. 


540. 


555. 
556. 


537. 
558. 
559. 
560. 


uar. - 
ud. 


uäbu. 
uäh. 


uds. 
uät, 
uat ur. 
uaua. 
udy. 


uba. 
ubn. 


uhäi. 
uhäs, 


. uk. 


umt. 
un. 


unnu, 
ung. 


ur. 
ürh. 
ürans. 
ürri. 


a leg, foot.—. T. XXXV. 98. 1. 

to run.—RH. MR. 284. 

length, to go along. —M.R. 1xxxiv., L.D. ii. 134. 

stretch.—CH. N. TH. 27. 

a mound.—CH. N. TH. 33., 8. P. XXXili. 10. 

flou: ish, augment, add, repair, fish.—s. P. iv. 
12., CH. P. H. 210. 

throw down, spotl._—p’0. ix. 1. 6., Xiil. 10. 1. 

a sceptre, ruin, injury.—L. D. il. 112. e. 118. 

emerald.—L. T. XXXViii. 108. 8. 

sea, Ocean.—L. D. lil. 89. 2. 

consider, meditate.—R. 8. 189., CH. P. H. 117. 

meadow, marsh.—L. T. xlii. 110. 1. 8. 

call.—CH. P. H. pl. i. 9., RH. MB. 285. 

a workman.—R. 8. 82. 

cook.—cH. P. H. 93. 

light, sunrise, shine, dry.—G. 877., L.D. Vi. 115. 

escape.—M. R. XCVIi. 6. 

lose, neglect, forget.—s. P. lili. 8. 

idle, rob.—s. P. CX. 2. 

a peg.—L. T. XXXVI. 99. 18. 

a rampart, a tower.—M. R. xlix. 1. 

to be.—D. 125. 

to shine.—D. 125. 

to open.—D. 126. 

again. —M=. d. C. xxiii. 

bald, defect.—r. 1. N. 8. 4. 1. 9. 

an hour.—D. 196. 

strap, dress, to dress.—L. T. XXiX. 78. 26., 
E. B. 6668, 

great, very, principal, old.—D. 150. 

oil, to oil, anoint.—ı. T. Ixii. 145. 27. 

the upper heaven, ouranos.—L. D. ill. 134. d. 

a chariot.—D. 151. 
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561. 
562. 
563. 
564. 


565. 
666. 
567. 
568. 
569. 
570. 
671, 


672. 
573. 
574. 
575. 


576. 
677. 
578. 
579. 
580. 
58]. 


582. 
583. 


584. 
588. 


ürr.t. 
urs. 
ürt. 
urg. 


us. 
usb. 
usf. 
ush. 
ust. 
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a crown with asps.—D. 181. 

a pillow, head rest.—G. 461., B. M. 95. 

placable, meek, to rest.—L. T. i. 1. 6. 

watch, vigil, diligent.—p’0. Xii. 8. 9., 8. P. 
XVii. 1. 

to saw.—M. C. xliii. 2. 

to stack.—M. C. XXXV. 17. 

leisure, idleness.—S. P. Cii. 5. 

cut.—E. I. N. 8. 2. 1. 8. 

waste, ruin.—CH. N. TH. p. 29. 


ustnnu. stride.—R. A. F. 1855, 961. 


usy. 


Usy. 
ut. 
uta. 
uta. 


uthu. 
uti. 
utu. 
utui. 


to mow.—S'. A. G. F. 187. 

a collar.—L. D. il. 147. b. 

broad.—G. 439. 

a hall, saloon.—&. 101. 

boats of burden.—w. C. cx. 1. 

mud, dirt, filth.—ı. T. lxxviii. 163. 17. 
order. —F. S. 10. T. 8. 

to decide, examine, try.—CH. P. H. 212. 
go forth.—G. 494. 

terminus.—L. P. R. Hier. Stud. p. 7. 
symbolic eye.—CH. P. H. 212. 

pectoral, plate.—G. 77. 

storehouse.—s. P. 1xxxix. 4. 

a table.—t. D. iil. 50. b. 

embalmment, burial.—L. T. 1xxvi. 161. c. 1. 
a tablet.—N. D. 106. 

a journey.—N. D. 106. 


utennu. offering.—D. 148. 


uts. 
uya. 
uxax. 


uxa. 
Uy b. 


palanquin.—w. t. ill. .ccix. 

hang, fir.—N. D. 164. 

column.—L. D. li. 125. d. 196.,.CH. P. H. 212, 

night.—cH. P. H. 212. 

to follow after, search.—D’0. Xii. 8. 6., CH. 
P. H. 212. 

eat, feed, chew.—L. D. ii. 102. b. 

answer.—G. 378., 8. P. clvi. 8. 
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consume.—L. T. 1x1. 145. e. 
586. ugybti. sepulchral figure, respondent.—RH. MR. 143. 
587. Uym. ear of corn.—L. T. XXXi. 109. 4. 


X 
(pronounced as the guttural %’A or ch in loch.) 


sss. yak. to shave.—m. c. 1xxvi. 2. 
sso. yart. a child, boy.—D. 108. 
590. ys.  vile.—cCH. P. H. 243. 
591. 7a. a thousand.—G. 230. 
altar.—ı. T. lxxviil. 164. 8. 
measure.—G. 373. 
corpse, body.—M. R. xlviii. 2. 
592. yA. to leave.—B. 8. A. XXXV. iv. 26. 
598. yabu. throat.—R. M. 120. 
a sickle, to reap.—R. M. 120. 
cord, rope.—L. D. iil. 53. 
594 xäbs. star, lamp.—cu. P. H. 241. 
895. yab. fraud, hypocrisy.—R. M. 120. 
596. xaibi. shade, fan.—RH. MR. p. 294. 
597. vai. cats.—M. CCXix., N. D. 285. 
598. yak. stupid, obstinate.—R. A. 1361, 204. 
s99. yam. incline, let fall.—cnH. P. H. 241. 
600. yar. a widow.—CH.P.H. 241. 
beer shop.—cH. P. H. 21. 
601. yaU. wood.—P. XXIV. 5. 
vegetables. —BR. Z. A. 1865, P. 66. 
602. yatb. kil.—eE. R. 6655., D. 108. 
608. xb. Lower Egypt-—D. 353. 
change, alter, disguise.—CH. P. H. 241. 
604. yba. plough.—s. P. clviii. 6. 
60s. ybni. starve.—D. 354. 
606. ybt. dance, tumble, alter.—p. 354. 
607. xf. broad, a dimension.—M. R. xliv. 2. 
os. yfa. fist.—a. 195. 
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609. 


610. 


611. 
612, 
613. 


614. 
615. 


616. 
617. 
618. 
619. 
620. 


x ft. 


yms. 
nt. 


XN. 


yna. 
yom. 


xıms. 
ynnu. 
xnp. 
xne. 
xut. 


621. y¥Ny. 


622. 


623. 


XP- 


xPr- 
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accuser, calumniator.—D. 355. 

face, facing, opposite.—R. M. 73. 

no, not, small, weak.—t. R. P. Lett. p. 4. 

shrine, box.—-E. R. 9900., RH. MR. 128. 

to bruise, break in pieces.—G. 108., L. T. lv. 
134. 2. 

a quail.—s. P. xciii. 9. 

prevail.—N. D. 105. 

stalk of corn, straw.—M. C. t. i. p. 308. 

three, want, favour.—BR. Z. A. 1863, 36 

a child, baby.—m. d. c. xlix. s. 

anside.—cH. P. H. 242. 

alıght.—L. T. xxviii. 77. 2., CH. P. H. 248. 

conduct, transport.—t. T. ii. 6. 3. 

penetrate.—CH. M. 820. 

drive away.—RH. MR. 70. 

smell.—L. T. il. 1. 19., M. R. clxiv. 2. 

select, choose.—D’O. XVii. 1. 8. 

sleep.—8. P. cxi. 4. 

jasper.—G. 90. 

a nurse.—M. d. c. lil. 1. 

join, unite.—Sarc. Sams. 

tutor, master.—S. P. xlii. 8., L. D. ill. 6. 

contend, adverse.—L. T. XXX1X. 109. 2. 

vomit.—R. A. 1860, P. 344. 

hunt fowl.—t. D. ii. 180. 

approach, tread on.—G. 383., D. 357. 

pool, garden.—t. D. iv. 43. 1., L. T. x]. 109. 9. 

delight.—R. A. 1857, 78. 

a palanquin, dais.—L. D. il. 99. b. 

statue.—R. M. 23. 

dwell in, go back.—N. D. 407. 

hunt, disturb, snap.—8. P. Xill. 8. 

to recetve.—D. 295. 

hour.—D. 295. 

be, exist, form, transform.—s'. A. G. 41. 75. 
CH. P. H. 243. 


Arp. ].] 
624. yprr. 
625. XPTx- 
626. xXpt. 
627. xPx- 


628. yr. 
629. xrp. 


630. xru. 


631. Art. 
632. x sbt. 


633. sf. 
634. XST. 


636. xtb. 
637. xtm. 
638. txt. 
639. YU. 


640. XUS. 
641. XX- 
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scarab@us.—D. 168. 

helmet.—a. 76. 

thigh.—@. 94. 

thigh.—a. 94. 

scimetar, to sabre.—D. 358. 

to, at, under, like, as, but, when.—G. 476., L. D. 
ill. 132. 9., CH. P. H. 241., B. M. 60. 

Ffall_—t. T. lv. 134. 7. 

chief, principal.—E. 1. 19. 

present, over, consecrate, outvie.—GO. RB. A. 
1861, P. 134., CH. P. H. 242. 

voice, speech.—E. I. 28. 

enemy.—CH. P. H. 242. 

quiver, bundle of arrows.—E. R. 6668. 

enamel, lapis lazult, blue.—cH. P. H. 243., D. 
356. 

stop, avert.—E. 8. 82., L. D. li. 122. 

dissipate, disperse.—L. T. lii. 129. 8. 1., L.D. iv. 
85. 8. 


. go, navigale, sail.—D. 353. 


ford, port.—s. P. lvi. 8. 

thing. —E. I. N. 8. 22. 4. 

fire. —0. 99. 

a net.—G. 370. 

seal.-—P. BR. 208. 

tumble, juggle.—0G. 370. 

Shut, lock, seal.—CH. P. H. 243. 
recoil.—R. A. F. B. A. 1856, 26. 
light.—P. BR. 208. 

spirit, soul, manes.—L. D. ill. 226. 18. 
to build, found.—-RH. MR.. 298. 
gullet.—CH. P. H. 244., G. 98. 
balance.—G. 371. 

ship.—R. 8. 153. 
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(doubtful if at the earliest period any distinction existed between 


642. 
643. 
644. 


645. 
646. 
647. 
648. 
649. 
650. 


661. 


652. 


653. 


654. 


655. 


656. 
657. 
658. 


this sound and the x.) . 


pool, tank.—G. 99. 

boar.—D. 210. 
sand.—L. A. xl. 5. 

rise. —D. 318. 


armour, CTOwWNn.——G. 493., R. A. F. 1855, 961. 


to, towards, at, by.—«. 474. 

Persea tree.—RH. MR. 285. 

to cut.—D. 267. 

dog.—CH. P. H. 73. 

to cross.—D. 211. 

glass.—E. R. 6654., L. D. i. 147. b. 

full, many.—8. P. iv. 8. 

terrible.—N. D. 275. 

walk, go —D. 288. 

tribute, harvest, summer. —G0. R. A. 
p. 190. 

brother, sister.—G. 104. 

turn away.—R. M. 156. 

shin, forearm, elbow.—@. 94. 

storm.—CH. P. H. 41. . 

circle, circuit.—CH. P. H. 239. 

crowd, millions. —L. T. 1x. 144. 5. 

granary.—L. D. li. 48. 


gennu. tree.—t. T. Ixiv. 146. 78. 


anti. 


xup. 
x P- 
aps. 


lock of hair.—L. T. iv. 18. 2., CH. P. H. 


babe.— 1. D. ii. 126. d. 188. 

New8.—8. P. CVi. 4. 

blaspheme, curse. —L. T. xlvii. 125. 27. 
tunie.—-D. 268. 

vomit.—L. P. R. Letter, 2. 

blind.—L. T. XV. 26. 4. 


1861, 


239. 


conceive, bring forth.—L. D. iv. 70. d., RH. 


MR. 294. 





667. 


gy ub. 
g uti. 
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conceal.—Cailliaud, 11. pl. Ixvii. 
a child, junior, son, daughter.—a. 76., D’O. 
Xl. 5. 


i. nostril.—cCH. P. H. 238, _ 


to serve.—R. M..183., D. 302. 

shout, recite, get, prepare.—CH. P. H. 106. 239. 
mystery, mysterious.—N. D. 372., CH. P. H. 
box, coffin.—E. B. 6710., Cailliaud, 11. Ixvii. 
ditch.—R. A. 1861, p. 132. 

water skin.—CH. I. M. D’OR, p. 23. 

fail, deficient, without.—L. T. XXvil. 72. 1. 
light.—cH. P. H. 238. 

dry.—BR. Z. A. 1863, 30. 

shade.—M. RB. CXXV. 6. 

swine.—N. D. 274. 

wing.—L. D. lil. 234. a. 

bread. —BR. Z. A. 1863, P. 30. 

plumes.—CH. P. H. 238. 


Some Semitic words introduced under the 19th Dynasty. 


669. aakaruta. a waggon, car.—L. D. lil. 219. 19. 
670. baruka. a priest, host.—M. R. CXXXix. 18. 
671. barakabuta. a pool, pond.—cu. M. 156. 158. 


672. herpu. a mace, sabre.—CH. M. 48. 
673. karunata. a phallus.——N. D: 368. 

674. ka ta na. a prince, lord.—CH. M: 19. 
675. mahuru. a warrior.—M. RB. cxl. 52. 
676. makaturu. a tower.—R. A. F. 1855, 960. 
677. maruina. a groom.—8. P. lvii. 3. 

67s. marukabuta. a chariot.—s. Pp. lx. 5. 

679. yaruma. a salute.—M. R. cxl. 56. 

680. yarumata. a peace offering. —8. P. li. 5. 
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LIST OF NAMES OF THE GODS IN THE MONUMENTS OF 
THE OLD EMPIRE. 


Amen (Ammon) 
Anup (Anubis) 

ATUM 

ATHOR (Athyr) 
Hexa OA. 

Hep (Apis) 

Hes (Isis) 

Hes ani (Osiris) 
[Hanwer (Onouris) . 


Kunumu (Chnumis) . 
Mentu (Month) 
Nure (Menpe) . 
Net (Neith) 

Prax (Phtha) . 

Ra : : 
Rera 

[Szs 

SBAK (Suchis) . 

SEKIR (Socharis) 

Set (Sothis, dogstar) 
SETI (Satis ) 

[Sav. 

Tat. 

TEFNU. 

Terı (Thoth) . 
XeM (Harsaphes) 


Tab. Louvre. (E. I. 82.) 


- Tomb, B. M: (m. 8. 167.*) 


Tab. Louvre: 

Tomb, B. M. S. 157*. 
Tab. B.M. (£. 1. 78.) 
Lepsius, Denkm. ii. 
Tab. B. M. (8.1. 85.) 
Tab. B. M.  (&. 1. 78.) 


"Tab. (z. L 110.) ] 
Hunnerer (Honnophris) . 


Tab. Louvre. 

Tab. Louvre. (E. 1.78.) 
Tab. at Florence. (x. 1. 18.) 
Tab. Louvre. 

Tomb, B. M. 157*. 


~ Tab. Louvre. 


Cartouches. 

Tab. Louvre. 

Tab. B. M. (e. 1 80.)] 
Tab. B. M. (&. 1. 89.) 
Tab. Louvre. (&. 1. 17.) 
Tab. B. M. (e. 1. 17.) 
Tab. Louvre. 

Tab. Louvre. | 

Tab. Louvre. 

Tab. Louvre. 

Tab. Louvre. (8. I. 17.) 
Tab. B. M. (2. 1. 2.) 





APPENDIX II. 


up 


A COMPLETE LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL 
SIGNS, 


ACCORDING TO THEIR CLASSES, 


ARRANGED IN NATURAL ORDER. 


& 


COMPLETE LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


THE principles on which we think the general arrangement of 
the hieroglyphics must be made have been laid down in the 
text. The main object of that arrangement is, to bring before 
the reader the Egyptian writing as a great fact in primeval 
history, of which we are to discover, as far as possible, the 
origin and development. Upon these principles of historical 
analysis, I have, together with Mr. Birch, submitted to the 
test of accurate criticism all the hieroglyphical signs hitherto 
collected and explained, and have classified each of them in its 
proper place, according to that arrangement. At the same time, 
I have requested that gentleman to add his own valuable remarks 
to this collation, so as to complete and correct it. This dis- 
tinguished philologer and archzologist has met my wishes with 
so much friendly readiness and scientific zeal, that, through his 
assistance, I am enabled to give, not only a more critical, but 
also a more complete exposition of the hieroglyphical signs, 
than has hitherto been embodied m previous works, all of 
which are very expensive, and some very rare. The learned 
world will, I hope, soon be indebted to him for a complete 
and extensive work on hieroglyphics, containing every variety 
of representation, and a quotation of the text of the passages 
on which their interpretation is based. 

The following analysis will give in three columns, first the 
explanation of the sign; then its meaning and pronunciation, 
where ascertained; lastly, the authority for our interpretation. 
Wherever the grammar or dictionary of Champollion is not 
quoted, the signs and interpretations are supplied by Mr. Birch 
from other authorities or his own researches. Those who have 
read this work in the original will not only observe the additions 
that have been made to the hieroglyphical signs in this transla- 
tion, but also the improvement effected by printing them side 
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by side with the explanations. These types, the first executed 
in England, were drawn by Mr. Bonomi and engraved by Mr. 
Leopold Martin. | 


A. 
IDEOGRAPHICS PROPER, OR OBJECTIVES, 


Tue Ideographics, according to us, comprise all non-phonetic 
signs, with the exception of such as form a class of their own, 
either as generic specifications of a preceding word, which we 
have called Determinatives, or as possessing the peculiarity of 
being used ordinarily with phonetic supplements, and forming 
consequently, according to our arrangement, under the name of 
Mixed Signs, the last class of hieroglyphics. 

Our list contains several of these. Among them are some 
which differ from other representations of the same object 
solely by the accidental circumstances of their employment. 
We have only admitted these repetitions as an exception, 
accompanied by a slight variation in form, in cases where 
there appeared any serious risk of misunderstanding, as, for 
instance, in the different representations of deities, or of the 
papyrus and lotus plants. The arrangement, as has been 
already intimated in the text, is the natural one, proposed and 
adopted by Champollion in the early stages of the study of 
hieroglyphics: viz. signs of astronomical or geographical objects; 
human forms, standing, sitting, and lying down; animals, ac- 
cording to their genera, from the quadruped down to the worm; 
plants, stones, instruments, utensils, &c.; and signs as yet 
undeciphered. 

The first column gives the Number of the object in our ar- 
rangement ; 

The second, the Object, with an Explanation of what it 
represents ; 

The third, its Pronunciation (printed in italics), as written 
in phonetic hieroglyphics, which either precede the ideographics 
in the texts, or are found in place of them, followed by its 
Signification ; 

The last, the Authorities, the abbreviations being the same 
as those employed in the Vocabulary. 
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“=, Half heaven. 


& Star in a circle. 


Oe 
Winged disk. 


R 


A 


Same, with pen- 
dent wings. 


disk winged, 
on legs, 


Sun’s disk with 
two ureei. 


Le) 


U Disk of sun en- 
twined with 
ureeus serpent. 


Sun pith halo. 


Ma Sun on hills, 


An horizon and 
u 


Ful and 
moon. 


& Same. 


OA circle. 


new 


Star with twelve 
rays. 


> Layer of earth. 
<a Same, with three 
stones. 

Same, with edge 


of a rock and 
pool, 


Tuer 





Sound and Signification. 
har, 
course. 
Tuaa . u, abode of Morn- 
ing ; subdivision of the 
Celestial World: gate. 


Hut, Celestial sun: api, 
fly. 


same. 


ap, to fly. 


apt, fly, Osiris, king. 


Ka, the sun; Sun-god, 
or Helios. 


horizon. 
‚sbx, solar dwelling. 
kind of 


sax, horizon, 
disk crown. 


aah, the moon. 


gen, orbit, circle. — 


arru, name of a constel- 
lation. 


ta, the world. 


Authority. 





Sun’s orbit; half|D. 3. 


D. 13. ; Sare. of 
Amyrtaus, E. 
S. 10. 


M. d. C. xlvii. 
4; L.D. iv. 
17. a. ; Green 
Fouilles, pl. ii. 


D. 164; B. M. 
lxxxi. 1. 


Ungarelli, vi. 
l.a. 
M.d. C. xxviii. 


52.; L. D. iv. 
16. a. 23. ©. 


D. 8. 14. 


L. D. iv. 39. ce. 
D. 25. 
L. D. iii. 103, 


D. 14, 


D. 14. 


L. D. iii. 32. 17. 


L. D. iii. 227. 


D. 18. 
D. 18. 


D. 18. 
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Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
==> Same. same : all these used for | D. 18. 
| sound £a. 
@ Part of a field. the Sothic or bissextile| R. A. 1865, p. 
year. 185. 


$ Feather standard. | semi, West, land of|D. 23; Ch. M. 


truths. d’O. 33. 
A Man entering. | &%, to go in. 1D. 26.3 L. D. ii. 
43. b. 
A Man looking back.| Am, to turn back. D. 26. 


Rh Man walking in, | Gk, to go in; tut, an image. | L. D. iii. 43. b.; 
L. D. ii. 37. 


hy Same, walking. | Pr, to go out. D. 26. 


Man with up-| éwaau, to praise, glorifi- | D. 30.; Br. M. 
raised arms. cation; win, offer. lxxx. 6. 


x A man hailing. | han, to address. L. D. iii. 244. b. 


A A man stooping. | kes, to stoop, beseech, a|L. D. iii. 139. 
stooping chief; an, turn 199. 24. 33.3 

away, order. Ungarelli, II. 

Ptie, iv. 19. c. 

R A man running. |p’Arr, a courier; ska, to Green Fouilles, 
plough. Ll. ii. 1. 21; 

.D. iii. 5. a. 





29, 4" A man raising hie] ks hs, to leap or dance. | Br. M. lxii. 1. 
A man-looking | an-nu, to look back. Cf. action and 
30. behind him. inscription, M. 
t. iv. pl cece 


A man bending | ks, to beseech, to beg, |L, T. vi. 87, ; 
down. submissive, chief; xabu, L. D. iii. 5, 
submit, humiliate. a, b. 211., iv 


74. e.3 G.318, 


39 ¥ A man standing | sxg, to invert. G. 369.; L. T. 
° on 


ix. 42. 
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No.. Form. 





84.) cn “ bling, 
35. A female touch- 
ing the ground 


with her hands. 


36. | Sema A man going on 
all fours. 
37. $ A pygmaic figure. 
38 or A man walking, 
° wre up ina 
uw 


A man clad with 
39 ; a panther skin. 


4]. fr Negro prisoner. 


Man holding vase 
46. ry at end of stick. 


A man holdi 
47. YI a whip. ang 
48. a‘ Same, 


Ä A beari 
49. m rian Dearing a 


A man i 
38. |W) oe 


Sound and Signification. 
neb, lord, to swim. 
xtb, to tumble. 
p’, hr, the heaven. 
hfau, to squat; kab, 
prostrate. ' 


nmm, a Pataikos, pygmy. 


amn, to conceal, enve- 
lope. 


a high priest, or judge. 


ur, Asiatic prisoner or 
chief; skar, captive. 


negro prisoner. 


may, soldier, archer. 


chief. 


maan, to guard cattle. 


il.| asi, unknown. 


founder, 
xixt, to whip. 
xnnu, a conductor. 


maan, feeder, driver. 


Authority. 


Br. M. lxxii. 1.; 


Br. Z. A. 1863, 
p. 66. 

G. 870. 

D. 50.; L. D. iii. 
246. c. 

L. D. iii. 129., 
iv. 48. a. 

L. T. lxxix. 164. 
13. 

G. 869.; D. 197. 


G. 55. 


D. 455.; L. D. iii. 
1], 12. b. 161. 
121. a. 


M. R. Ixxxiv.; 
L. D. iii. 195, 
a. 12. 

Sarc. of Hapi- 
men, B. M., E. 
S. 17. 

Coffin of Any, 
B. M. E,S. 33. 


D. 27. 


L. D. xiii. 10. 
Ungarelli, V. A. 
11. 


Sarc..of Q. of 
Amasis, B. M., 
E. 8, 32. 

L. M. IL Ptie. 
xxii. 


G. 346. ; D. 27. 


mo —- -—w 



























No, Form. Sound and Signification. 
50 4 God wearing hands | ka, a god, element, the | L. D. iv. 53. b, 
° and arms and Earth. 
holding stick. 
A man carrying a | unknown. 
öl. vase, 
59 A man walk-|ma. . . . . 
. A in pearing 
a Stick an 
noose. 
A man walk- | p’krr, a runner, courier. 
53. ing, bearing a 
stick and re- 
versed noose, 


54. kind of game. 


A man holding 
two stares, 


A man holdi to be powerful. 
4 a stick or club, | 7° “° 0° Powerfu 


and striking. 


A man striking 
4 with a club. 


r Same, holding a 
club, 
A man holdi 
Xe maceand shield, 


A man holding lus- 
4 tral vase and censer. 


m A man pouring 
} out seed or 
{ water, 


Re; 


A man carrying 
j basket, . 


Zn Mn 


A man holding 
7 an offering. 


hu, to strike. 


to scare. 
to purify, or offer to. 


set, to make libations. 





A man pour- | wah, to pour out, feed. 
ing a libation 
out of a jar. 





Sai, to carry, bear. 
set, to pour forth. 


ta, to offer, to sacrifice. 











aba, to play, dance, a 


s-hr, to frighten, terrify. 


[Arr. IT. 


Authority. 










L. D. iii. 142, i. 


Tablet of Aby- 
dos, upper line. 


Fragment of a 


D. 29.; G. 368. 


Sarc. of Q. of 
Amasis, E. S. 
82. 


L. D. iv. 77. 3. 
L. D. iv. 69. c. 


E. I. 72. 8. 


Mummy at 
Leeds: com- 
municated by 
Mr. Osburn. 


L. D. ii. 22. d. 
M. R. Ix. 


G. 345.; Br. M. 
lzxii. 1. 





72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


17. 


78. 


79. 


A man holding a 
j bundle of arrows. 


A man bend- 
ing down, and 
raking corn 
into a bushel. 


A man playi 
on the herp. 


an Asiatic foreigner. 


A man bend- 
ing down an 


Asiatic 
reigner. 


fo- 


IDEOGRAPHICS. 


Sound and Signification. 


xus, to build, found. 


to beat, to pound. 


askh, to mow or reap. 
sems, heir. 
shr, to scare. 


xa, to measure grain. 


hs, to sing ; tyn, to play 
on the harp. 


unknown. 


x4, kill, to subdue. 


xt, kill, to subdue. 


fet, statue. | 


tut, statue. 


trample, fall, struggle. 


same. 


509 


Authority. 


G. 348.; L. D. 


iii. 140. b. 6. 


M. t. iv. 
ccelxxxi. ter. 


L. D. ii. 48. a. 
L. D. iv. 90. d. 
L. D. iv. 74. b. 


L. D. ii. 103. a. 


G. 845. ; B. M. 


Ixii. 1. 


Br. M. Ixxxi. 4. 
G. 349. 


G. 349. 


Ros. 
line. 


Inscr. 1. 


L.D. iii. 24. d. S. 


L. D. iv. 74. ¢. ; 
L. T. xxv. 64.31. 


M. d. C. Ixiii. 


nu, to lead, conduct dogs. | L. D. ii. 3. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
Man standing, | Hi 
80. ke bling ing, a occurs in name of a | M. t. ii. eviii. 4. 
81. ürri, quadriga. E.1. 73. 10. ; P. 
Man driving a quadriga. xxvi. 10. 
89. \ Man Pinel nbi, to gild, work in gold. L. D. lii. 24. d. 
a pipe. ; 
Divinity weari . G. 116. 
83. +f tall ples, hold Amn, Ammon 16 
ing a tam an - 
nf of life. m 
Hanar, Onouris. N. D. 276. 


Divinity with 

84. DR lig tall plumes 
God with homs Phtha-T 

85. 4 nd feathers a-Iann, name of|D.38.; G. 54. 


holding a stick. Phtha. 


86. Divinity samt | at, to terrify ; ata, a chief. | M. i. Ixxxiii.; P. 
staff, and whip. XXIV. 2. 
87. Man with plumes, | x#é, joy. Br. M. Ixii. 1 
5 hands elevated. 


A man with | a@édé, to strike, wound. | M. t. iv. ecci. ; 


88. pxent, and stick M. d. C. lii.; 
in each hand. L. D. iii. 180. 
252. 
Man wearing | suén, king. D. 38. 
89. JH px ent, and hold- 
ing staff. . 
God holding sis- | AR, son of Athor. G. 117. 
90 trum and life, 
° wearing pxent. 
Man wearing te- | fué, statue. D. 38. 
9l. ger, or lower 
crown, and hold- 
ing staff, 
Same, with two | ruler in Lower World. M. t. i. lx. 2, 
92. 4 whips. 
rn 
Beak-headed god | Ra, lord of horizon. L. D. iv. 69. a. 
93. standing hold- . 


pac two scep- 
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Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 


God mummied, | Ptah, Phtha, Hephaistos. | D. 89. 
holding kukufa , P 69 
sceptre and em- 

blem of.stability, at his 
back a collar. 


God mummied, | Uastri, Osiris; Pluto, | G. 116. 
wearing the up- | Dionysus. ; 


per crown or het, 
in left hand life, in right 
tam sceptre and whip. 
Divinity mum- | xm, Khem. G. 116.; L. D. 
mied, wearing il. 118. d. 
tall lumes, 
ithyphallic, an with 
whip. 
Ay Man dancing. | ab, dance. L.D. ii. 128, 185. 
God, Pyemaic, in| Bes, Besa, name of a god.| Br. M. Ixx. 5., 
lion’s skin. lxxi. 4. 
Bes or hon | to jingle. B. M, lxii. 1. 
4 shaking ae IE " 
. 1 A statue. men, gift; £ut, a statue. | B. M. xiv. 8, 4. 
Two men fightin f, to juggle or play | Br. M. Ixii. 1. 
101. RY with eich . xf naeh py " 
Two men with to unite. Br. M. XXXViii. 8. 
102. solar disk. 
Isis and Nephthys! same. Br. M. iv. 2. 
103. ke in same attitude J TERIV 
104 hi God and goddess | unknown. Br. M. Ixxxi. 4. 
. at game, 
Ass-headed „hr, to terrify. L. T. vii. 17. 15. 
we [ehe eis mins 
Same, with club . .T. vii. 17. 15. 
106. A me, with clu same L. T. vii. 17. 15 


107. wearing sun’s 
disk, and hold- 


ing staff 


A Hawk-headed god | Ha, the Sun-god, Helios. | G. 117. 
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LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


[Arr. II. 








111. 


112. 


113. 





Al Same, stick forked. 
Same, holding a 
? | 


Form. 


| 4 Ape-headed god 


with sticks, 


. A’ ome of holding 


some object, 


A woman pouring 
out water. 


Female holding 
staff and sash. 


114. 4° woman playing 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


121. 


122. 


‘i 


7 


the tambourine.. 


Man or woman 


playing the harp. 
Goddess wearing | A-t-hr, Athor, Hathor; 
vulture and fea- Venus. 
thers, holding 
papyrus sceptre. 
Femule wearing Ma, goddess of truth. 
feather, an 6 
holding life. 
Same, holding a| Ma, truth. 
sceptre and li 
Same, with sym- | usr-ma, powerful 
bol usr. truth. 


Goddess wear- 
ent and 
ing el - 


Female = wearing 
pacent, holding 
ife and papyrus 
Sceptre. 
Goddess with 


ter, and hold- 
ing bow. 


Sound and Signification. 


to scare. 
khen. .. 00. 
nini, wash. 


ur, elder. 


same. 


aki, assistant priestess. 


hes, to sing or play on the 


tambourine. 


to play the harp. 


Mut, Movd, Buto. 


sufn, queen. 


Nt, NiO, Minerva. 


by 


Authority. 


L. D. iii. 239. a. 


L. D. ii. 83. 
L. D. iii. 14, 


G. 117. 


D. 457. 


G. 105. 


L. D. iv. 39. a.; 
B. M. Ixxvi. 
2. Ixii. 1. 


Br. M. Ixii. 1 
D 457. 


D. 457.; L. D. ii. 
44. @. 


G. 124.; L. D. ii. 


N. D. 819. 


D. 457. 


D. 51. 


G. 124. 
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‘ Sound and Signification. .. Authority... 


123. ns sof Nu/ firmament. _ 
holds disk on 
















L. Ds iv. 87, a. 


L. D. iv. 89. c. 







L. D. iv. 28; a, 





Gedden wear- | xu, to rule, ruling god-| W. M. C. ii:: ; Ph 
modius, | dess. -_ 66. 2.; L. D. iv. 
winged hold- "6. 6. 


G. 134. 
L. D. iv. 70: i. : 


: L. D. iv. 25. 4. 


hems, to sit. L. D. ii. 35, 





ed ‚Man address- | han-nu, to supplicate, a | G.345.; M.d.C. | 
ing. 


suppliant. xxxvii; L. D. 
lii.. 98. a 
4 Same, both hands | tuaas, to glorify G. 343. 
Man uattin a scribe. D. 34. 
. bf with 4 pallet “xab an, Zr 
held eg 
Coffin of queen | 


Ls Man squatting, | han-han, to command. 


holding a fea of Amasis, E. | 
S. 32. | 
a. are an, kneeling, Ja, to bear, Carry. N. D. 357. 
a 2 basket of 
sh to drink Sarc. of Savaksi 
Sg ie he nessa. Bag 
cup. 
Man, tray with | to bear, in a title. P. vi. 3. 
va vases and scep- 
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pouring 
water over his 
ead. 


Man seated, with 
146. hands raised, 
j Same, on his head 
146. yp a feather, 
Same, on his head 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


Sound and Signification. 
aé, prisoner, wounded. 


unknown sense. 


to fish ? 

to give. 

ab, priest, pure. 
same. 


same, _ 
haa, to rejoice, a trillion. 


haa-m-rnpa, a trillton of 
yeurs. , 


same. 


same, 


stm, judge, one who hears 


truth. 


max, archer. 


n ham, to rejoice. 


Hapi-mri, “concealer of 
the waters,” Nile. 


[Are. If. 


Authority. 






L. D. ii. 122. 

L. D. ii. 143. b. 

L. D. ii. 143. b. 

Br. M. xv.6. 

D. 269.; E. 1. 23. 

D. 269. 

G. 386. 

Vyse, Journal, | 
vol. iii. 

D. 53. 

D. 47., ef. EI 
27, 1. 14, 


D. 35. 


D. 34. 


D. 36. 141. 


M. t. iv. pl. cxvi. 


D. 47. 





and goat’s horns. 


Child crowned with 
tall plumes. 


Man with stabi- 
160. lity and power 
sceptres, at his 

back a counterpoise. 


Same, 
blems, 


4 Man squatting, on 


his head a solar 
disk, entwined 
with a ursus, 


God weari on 
his head a lunar 
disk. 


Same, holding tam 
a 


Man asquastti 
folding awit 
and a crook, 
star on head. 


IDEOGRAPHICS. 


Sound and Signification. 
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Authority. 


Hapi, or the Nile offering. | L. D. iv. 77. d. 2. 


P-nb-ta, Lord of World, | Sarc. Q. of Ama- 


god, son of Horus. 


Horus, eldest son of Amn. 
prince. 


sbau, to guard, break. 


hs, to sing, praise, bard ; 
snin, a statue. 


ari, guardian. 


Ptah, Phtha, Vulcan. 


Ptah, Vulcan. 


Ra, the Sun. 


xuns-Aah, Hercules Lu- 
nus. 


samc. 


Sb, Chronos, 
Time. 


sis, B. M.E.S. 
32. 


Ibid. 


L. D. iii. 60. 
) 


D. 109. 


B. M. vi. 3.3 
Green Fouilles, 
x. 5. 


Pap. Sams, B. M. 


G. lll. 


G. 11). 


G. 112. 


G. lll. - 


G. 112. 


Saturn, |G. 112. 


Uta-'n-hr, eye of Horus, | G. 112. 
god. | 


un 2 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. - 








Man seated,hold- | sun, king. D. 36. 
167. ing whip, on 
his head a 
Same, holdi G. 54. 
168. A » whip ‘ad | 
‘ _ croo . . . 
God seated, on his} ypr, name of a god, | Cf. sarcoph. of 
169. head a sca- |“ creator.” Amyrteus, E. 
ra us. \ ° S. 10.; G. 112. 
God wearing fea- “light ;” name of a| D. 46. 
170. ther, and holding “od. ‘oe ame eyes 
tam, power scep- 
tre. 
God seated on | Skr, Socharis. | G. 112. 
171. his legs, wear- 
ing on his head 
two plumes, disk, and 
horns, and holding crook 
and whip. , > 
Bame, holding| Ptah-Tantan. leı2. | 
172. aly a whip. > ° a G 112 


God with het, or| Ptah, Phtha, Vulcan. . | Cramp. B. M. 





178. upper crown, and E. R. 2450. 
counterpoise, ; 
174. Si Got wit tee Amn, Jupiter. . G. 111. 
Same, holdi - i > 
175. an sonten a| Amn-ra, Jupiter | G. 111. 
176. | Same, with whip. | Amn, Jupiter. M. t. i, xxvi. 1. 
y God with pxent| Weith, masculine; Seb, | D. 46.; G. 113. 
177. ud and tam sceptre.| Saturn; Atum, Pluto. 
God with horns, | Han-her, Onourisor Mars. | D. 46. 
178. four plumes, and 
tam sceptre. 
Ä God with two | Nfr-atum, name of a god. | G. 112. 
179. plumes coming 
out of a lily 


lotus. 
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Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
God with at£, | Osiris, D. 45, 
holding crook 
and whip. 
Vf Same win am same. | D. 45. 
Same, no em- | Osiris, G. 112. 
blems. ' 
God with atf and | Hs-iri, Osiris. D. 45.; L. D. iv. 
tam sceptre. 77.4.5. 


God wearing | Atum, Atmu, name of a D. 46. 
. pogent, holding god, 


. Ä Same, withoat life. | Atmu. G. 112. 


Man seated, in| King of Upper Country ; | D. 40.; G; 112. 
uppercrown, het. | Se}, Saturn. 


. 4 God holding crook. | Osiris. G. 112. 


f Same, holding life.| Vz, Nyt0, Neith, male. - | G. 112. 


Same, in lower | King of Lower Country. | D. 40. 


crown. 
Prisoner wearing | enemy. | Ungarelli, iv. 11. 
cap. 
Kenn bu same, Ibid. 
-| IR ket. | 
i wearing vase. | same. Ibid. 
x a god | $6, Chronos. G. 114. 


Solar Hill. 


er hendedent Lord of the Horizon or | Br. M. Ixxiv. 3. 
. IN, Ape-headed god | Hpi, Apis. | G. 114. 
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No, Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 





196. f Hare-headed god. 


197. 


201. 


205. 


206. 


210. 


3 


Goat-headed 
gan 


Jackal-headed god. 


Sheep-heaaed god 


sea 


Ram-headed 
a seated. god 


i 
3 


a 





Y 


si 
a 


Same, wearing 
solar disk, 


Same, wearing 
disk and plumes. 


Sheep-headed 
wearing & a 


Sheep-headed god 
having horns, 
and wearing 
urseus. 


Same, with the 
crown atf. 


Crocodile-headed 
god. 


Same, with disk 
and ursus,. 


Hawk-headed god 
ted. 


Same, wearing the 
solar disk. 


Same, with solar 
isk and ureus. 


an opener. Br. M. Ixxviii. 4. 


Anupu,” Arovbıc, 'Avébw, | G. 114. 
Anubis. 


rum, Chnubis, Kneph. | D. 43.; L. D. iv. 
77. d. ' 

same. D. 43. 

Amn, Ammon, Chnumis. |D, 43. 


xnum-ra, Num the Sun. |G. 113. 


xnum-ra. G. 114.; EL. D. 
iv. 77. 1. 78. b. 
a 14. 
num, Chnumis, G. 118. 


Num neb [en] Sutenxenn.| G. 114. 
Num, lord of Sutenxenn, 
some part of Abyssinia. 


Num, lord of Tet-tu or | G. 113. 
Tet-ut, the established 
region, perhaps the is- 
land Tattu. 


Sbauk, Tove. G. 113. 


Sbauk-ra, Sebek the Sun, | D. 45. 
Suchis Helios. 


Her, Horus. G. 114. 
Ra, Helios. D. 41. 
same. 'D. 42, 


—— 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. | Authority. 
Same, with fi ichi 
all. N ame, with er Ra, [establishing ] truth. N. D. 301. 
212. re sol of Lite same. D. 42. 
Same, holdi n-ra.] 
213. solar eye. ng | Uta-n-ra, Eye of the Sun. | D. 42. 
914, Same, vente. = Ra, Helios, the Sun. D. 42. 
215. $ yearing xuns-Aah, Chuns-Lunus. G. 113. 
Same, wearing | Mntu, Munt-ra. M. d. C, lii. 1. 
216. (R disk and plumes, , 
and holding tam 
217. f Same, wearing | Shr, Socharis. „ G. 113, 
Hawk-headed god | Lord of the Upper Coun- | Ungarelll, iv. 1. 
218. wearing Aut. try. 
Hawk-headed Lord of Lower Country. | Ibid. 
219.| § wearing abr? . “yy 
Same, wearing | Har-ur, "Apoünpıc. G. 114. 
220. pxent. 
Hawk-headed god | Har-si-hsi, Harsiesia; | D. 45. 
221. wearing pxent,| Harhur, Haroeris. 
and holding 
tam, 
222. Same, holding life. ‘game. D. 46. 
223. $ Ibis-Readed god. | 7. &, Thoth. D. 45. 
Same, wearing | 7. ti-Aah, Thoth Lunus. | D. 45. 
224. lunar disk, and 
holding life. | 
295 Same, wearing | Thoth, lord of the land | G. 116. 


atf, holding | 


tam and life. 


of ‘ruth. 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


[Arr. If. 





| 227. 


228. 


| 229. 
230. 
231. 


232. 


233. 


234, 


285. 
236. 


287. 


238. 


Same, wearingatf, 
ff without life. 


Heron-headed 
god seated. 


God with head 


Same, holding 
tam, or power 
sceptre, an 

having on her head a 
scorpion. 


Same, ing fea- 
ther, and holding 
life. , 


Thoth, lord of the land G. 116. 
of Truth. 


Bn-nu (Phosnix), Osiris. 


St, the ruler. 


“ creator.” 


XPT; 


Hms, or Hs, Isis. 
A.t.hr,"A0vp, Venus. 


Srka, Sika, Selk. 


Ma, Truth. 


naham, joy. 


Ma, Truth, dual form. 
An-ka, Onka, Anucis. 


ng | Hs, Isis. 


Tann [goddess]. 


G. 114. Ä 


N.D. 301. 


G. 118. 


D. 52, 


| Sarc. of queen 


of Amasis, B. 
M. E. S. 32. 


D. 53. 


D. 51.; Dir. 


77.d 


L, D. iv. 62. f. 
D, 52. 


D. 52.; ;L. D. iii. 
43. f. 


- 


D, 53. 


Sarc. of queen of 
Amasis, B. M. 
| E.8.32., 
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No. Sound and Signification. um Authority. 
339. PO, Phat Libya per- | Ibid. 

240. Nb-tei, Nephthys. | G. 124. 
Ast. hr, Venus. Sarc. of queen of 








ing Pt lotus bud. 


Goddess wearing 
pxent and vul- 

ı ture attire, and 
holding papyrus sceptre. 


Same, two plumes 
% . above, 


Mu-t, Mouth. 






A-t-hr, Athor, Venus, 






Female _teated, sufn, queen. 
244, wearing het,an 
Ng holding whip. 
Same, with ure- | same. 
245, us and without 







whip, 


Same, wearing 
tegcer. 






Nt, Nnt0, Neith, Minerva. 






same, 






Same, wearing te- 
er and holding 





Nu, goddess. 


earing | St, Satis, Juno. 


Mnhi, a goddess. 


afte Urhhe, Pay.t, & 


252. Tfnu, a goddess. - 


Amasis, B. M. 


D. 52. 


G. 128. 


D. 51. 





D. 51. 
G. 128. 


D. 52. 


D. 52. 


6. 128; L. D. 


iii, 43. f.. 
G. 128, 


G. 124.; D. 53, 


Gr. 53. 











Form. 





Same, wearing 


Lion-headed god- 
disk and ureus, 
and holding a 


dess with sceptre. 
lotus sceptre. 


A compound form, 


Snake-headed 


goddess holding 
tam sceptre, 


Man wearin 
. ureus, seat 
on a seat, and 
ok i a crook and 
hip. 


Man seated on a 
seat, building 
a wall. 


Man seated on 








on a potter's wheel. 


. $4 A potter at work. 


Man seated on a 
throne, wearing 


pxent. 


God seated on a 
throne, wearin 
plumes, an 

h a sceptre and 
life. 


Ram-headed god 
br; seated onsthrone, 





Num seated on 
a cone fash- 
ioning clay. 
God, hawk-head- 
ed, seated on a 
throne, wearin 
uraus and disk, holding 
sceptre and life. 


woman and west. | 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


Sound and Signification. 





Menki, or Pashé. 


Px.t Bubastis; Tefnu. 


unknown. 


ara, ureus, goddess. 


tut, statue; rather, as, 
principal. 


kat, to build, form. 


kat, to form, fashion, 
create. 


a potter, to mould, 


tut, a statue. 


Amn, Ammon. 


num, Chnumis. 


kat, to build. 


Authority, 


Br. M. lviii. 1. 


D. 54. 


L. D. ii. 63. 


D. 54. 


D. 34. 


D. 31. 


D. 34. 


L. D. iv. 87. e. 


, D. 47. 


D. 42. 


L. D. iii. 5. a 


L. D. iii. 177. a. 


xxum-kat or sapi, Clinu- M. t. i xx. 


mis the creator. 


Ra, Helios, the Sun-god. { D. 41. 


(Are. IL 





269. 


270. 


271. 


272. 


273. 


274. 


275. 


276. 
277. 


278. 
279. 


1280, 


| 231. 


IDEOGRAPHICE. 





Goddess seated 
on a throne, 
wearing fea- 
ther, and hold- 

ing life and tam sceptre. 


id Same, with usr. 


Man seated on 
a chair, and 
holding a 
stick. 


Man dipping in 
a a pool of 


water. 


Head of an Asi- 
atic foreigner. 


foe, Head of Ather. 


a= Pair of eyebrows. 


er An eyebrow. 


“~~ Eyebrow painted. 
Eye in oral. 


a Eyewith lavhes, 


=<, Eye under- 
| Tinea. 


Tum, Atum. 


hems, to sit. 


Hs, Isis. 
Ma, Truth. 


usr-ma, 
truth.” 


hms, to sit. 


neb-t, 
bathe, melt gold. 


head [enemy ]. 


quarter of earth. 


an-hu, eyebrow. 


hua, corn, hands, breath. 


smat, time, month. 


an, horoscopos. 
Arr, eyelash. 


Sound and Signification. 


“‘ defending 


to wash, swim, 
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Authority. 


Ungarelli, Tav. 


ii. iv. 1. 
L. D. iii. 161. 


t 


D. 52.; P. alix. 
be 
D. 51. 


N. D. 307. 


D. 30.; L. D. ii. 
143. 


M. C. lii. 4.; L 


D. if. 98. b. 49. 
 80.; Br. Z. A. 
1864, p. 66. 
D. 61.; N.D. 

3°9.; L. D. iii. 
129. 
L. D. iv. 58. b. 


G. 92. 


L. D. ii. 84; Br. 
Z. A. 1864, 
p. 44. |! 


Br. Cal. pl, iii, 


Br. Z.A. 1864, 
p- 18. 
L. M. xxxii. 50. 


s-in, stibium, eyepowder. | D. 384. | 





u U eS -- 
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a 
No. . - Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. - | 
6 goo, Two | mad, to see. D. 65. 
282. | Se <= en” | 
283. | @ @ Two pupils. the same. D. 70, 71. 
284. | «= A mouth. xab, slice, food. L. D. ii. 35. | 
285. | a Lips and teeth. spt.u, lips. ID. 71: - 
286. | I Two ears. mstr, ears. D. 62. 
287. | Am holding «| xu, to reign, rale. D. 91.; G. 350. 
wnıp j 
288. | @_s Hand’ holding | paint? N.D. 363. 
small vase with grein. 
289. | $ 5 Arm holding pet | yrp, to be first, conse- | L. D. ii. 124. 11.3 
sceptre. crate. | E.L 19.11. 
290. | fg Arm, with fea | xu, to rule. D. 112. 
Hand holdi 
291. and holding same. D. 326.. 
292, |\Y/ Hand. holding a | win, to inscribe. L.D. iii. 151. a. 
293. | s—4 Hand holding a ‚kann, vessel, thing. L.D. ii. 85. a. 
jer. het 
294, | fe—8 Hand holding | a kind or quantity of food. | L. D. ii. 28. 
food or water. . 


Two arms and vase 


( between. 
296. . Man's arms 
holdi 
and abe. 
297. | Sp Fist. 


something out. 


Hand 


300. {| G&S thumb. 


7 in. 


cage Hand pouring} a quantity or substance ; 





















han, a servant, slave. L. D. ii. 22. 124. 


86. 


D. 92.; L. T. I. 


kar, kl, to contend, fight. 
| | his. 


kfa, fist, measure of six | D. 98.; P. iv. 


fingers, to seize by the| 2.; Br. M. xv. 
fist ; ma, to swoop. — 6. 

open hand, & palm | D. 459. 
(measure). 


L. D. ii. 121, 


ta, dip, wash. iv. 17. a. 


| 
without | a palm, and palm measure. | D. 98. 


IDEOGRAPHICS. 


Sound and Signification. 
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Bull with 
308. disk on 
head. 


Bull | 
disk and 


plume. 


Bull run- 
disk on 


head. 


| aie 


Cow i 
812, down, by ie 


sidea whip. 


818. | "win 


Cow, legs 


314.| sen Med, be 


low it. 





315. | Samy Com mening 


‘|nahp, generation; der, 


at, vertebree ; used as de- 


terminative for this sound 
in pst, back, as, to strike. 
at, same. 


kp ['n-rat], knee-pan. 


kar, to rob, privily lie 
wait. 


penetrate. 
merst, kidneys or testes. 
haru, testes. 


Hpi, Apis. 


Pa-ka, Pakis, bull of 
Socharis. 


Hapt, Bull Apis. 
ah, cow. 
Hs, Isis. 


aha, cow, flesh ; ha, bull. 


cow. 


rejoice. 


D . 100. ' 


D. 267. 

Vyse, Pyr. UL, 
pe, Bre X 
tomb, M. C. 
cxxxvii. 1, 

G. 489. 

L. D. il. 77. 
138. c. 

-L. D. iii. 260. c. 

Fragment of 
tomb of Se- 
‘thos J., E.R. 
5604. ; L. T. 
vill. 26. 1. 

D. 119. 

G. 502. 


-D.119.; L.D. iv. 


27. b. 1. 


1D, 118, 


L. T. xl. 110. a. 
8. ; Salt, Essay, 
ph i iii. P. 

L. D. iii. 30. b. 
33., iv. 77. d. 3. 

Tablet in the 
Impériale  Bi- 
bliothéque at 
Paris. 

L. D. iv. 89. a. 





— 











Ram or goat 
319. = wearing di 


320. Ir A kid. 


324. \ ( Gazelle, 


325. = Antelope. 
326. An Dorcas goat. 
327. Ka Oe 
Kind of an- 
$28. telope, uni- 
u telope, uni 


Kind of Ba 
zeile, with a 
329. r= collar round 


ita neck. 


330. ' FT Ass, 


ab, a kid; sab, a wether; 
hut, a kid. 


srr, sheep; khen, within. 


Amn-ra, Jupiter. 


nau, wild goat ; atb, thirst. 


kaury, xahsi, a kind of ga- 
zelle; also in menmen, 
cattle. 


ar, al, antelope; menmen, 
cattle. 


dorcas. 


oryx. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
316. | Qi A killed calf. | xerd, to kill. Pp. M. xi. 1. 

317. > Fris „sell, ab, thirst. D. 187. 
318. > Goat, | ba, ‘goat, soul. D. 124. 
xnum-ra, Chnumis. D. 124. 


L.D, ii,4., iii, 265. 
c.8.; P.M. xi. 1. 


D. 395.; L. D. ii. 
59., iii. 113. b, 


D. 124. 


D. 126. 261.3 L.. 
D. ii. 186. i. 


D. 126.; L. D. ii. 
131. 


D. 126. 


D. 126. 


St Typhon. See Deter- | D. 115. 


minative, 


s-ka, sha, sah, mummy, 
progenitor; ab, pure. 


nad, 238. 


Pap. Af. 17. B. 
M.; M. R. 
xxxix.; L. D. 
ii. 124. 70., iii. 
11. f. 


D128, - | 


847. 


Animal of d 
I a 


Lo] A grypbon. 


. A 
a 


Rat. 


aso 


a 


Cynocephalus, 


8 Ape adoring. 
TaN 


Cynocephalus. 


a 


Basket, on which 
is an ape and 
hide? 


IDEOGRAPHICS. 


Sound and Signification. 


uhar, dog. | 


tsm, dog. 


xat, hound ? 
xat, hound. 
xat, hound. 


xau, cat. 


unknown. 


maft.t, a lynx. 
ism, a dog. 


Set, Ty phon. 


maft, lynx or cat, gover- 
nor, born of. 
pr-nu, rat. 


sense unknown. 


aani, ape, cynocephalus, 


priest, hail, name of god 


Onnophris. 


hati, to worship; nefer, 
bless; Akatt, net, to hail. 


kant, rage ; nfr, good. 


unb, a water-clock, cle- 
psydra ? 


§27 
Authority. 


D. 117. 
D. 127. 

L. D. ii 3. 
L. D. ii. 5. 


‘| L. D. ii. 6. 


D. 127. 


L. D. iv. 78. a. 4. 
b. 17. 


Rit. B. M.; L. D. 
iii. 266. d. 5. 


Rit. B. M. 


L. D. iii. 68. 7. 


L. D. iv. 46, a. 9. 
80. c. 
Rit. B. M. G. 107. 


Communicated | 
by Mr. Bonomi. 


D. 117.; E. 1.73. 
3.14.; L. D. iv. 
46. 8., iv. 14. 2. 


L. D. iv. 28. £ 
90.b.69.e. 84. a 


D. 114.; L. D.iv. |’ 
49. c.; P. xxvi. 
bis, r. 


"N.D. 361.; L.D. 
iv. 80. e. 77.1. 
d. 3. ! 
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! 


[Arr. IT. 





No.. 





348. a | 


349. 


350. 


351. 


852. 


Form. 





cake in a bas- 
ket. 


bolic ey 


Sound and Signification. 


Ape holding ® a | offer. 


a3 ‘Ape holding sym- | priest. ° 


be Ape dancing. | to dance. 


~ 


sab, jackal, to be crafty, 
cunning, magus, gover- 
nor; ai, to come. 


same, Anubis; rex, to 
know. 


same, face, adore. 


sab, jackal, to te crafty, 
cunning, magus, go- 


vernor; Anup or Anubis, 
and Anup or Ap-heru, guide 


of paths of sun’s orbit. 


same. 


Anup, Anubis; tesm, a dog. 


hes-mu, hyena. 


'| issue. 


hunga, a wolf. 


bhiu, hyena. 


maau, lion ; hes-mu, lion- 
ess, a god named Tut. 


Authority.. 


L. D. iv. 67. Cc. 
P.M. xxvi. bis. 


B. M. ki 1. 


D. 116. 176. 3 Ju. 


D. ii. 61. 84, 
iv. 46. b. 21. 


D. 116. ; Br.M. 
ix. 1. 8., xy. 6.; 
L. D, ii. 82. 


ID. 116. 


D. 116.; P. xxvi. 
4. 


D. 117. 


ID, 116, 


L. D. iv. 65. a. 3 
Br. M. lxxxi. 4. 


Cf. Br. M. lxxi. 4. 
Ungarelli, iv. 11. 
G. 72. 

G. 72. - 


D. 114.; L.D. iv. 
65. a 72 0; 
Ungarelli, v. 1. 








Lion 
RN ee 


865. WR A lion. 


367. | wer A panther. 


872. IN 


873. N Kind of ass, 
874. N Gryphon. 

hon, head 
375. N wk. 
nif 


377.) Pog, 






IDEOGRAPHICS. 


Sound and Signification. 


like. 


Lion couchant on 


Pext, name of a goddess. 
& pylon. 


maa, a lion. 


A sphinx holding | nd, lord. 


emblem of life. 


abi, panther, beast. 


ab, elephant, Elephantina. 


ab, ivory. 


Hippopotamus | ted, hippopotamus. 

looking behind. 
Hippopota- | ¢b-é, apt, hippopotamus; 
mus. shui, overthrow. 


srr, giraffe ; sr, to order, 
dispose, place. 


St, Typhon. 


1 Bar, Baal. 


gryphon, Munt-ra. 


axx, & gryphon. 


vietory ; akr, sphinx ; nd, 
lord. 


Px-t, n. of a goddess, the | M.t. iv. pl.ccexi.; 
lioness; used for ma,| L.D.ii. 124. L 
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Authority. 





18., iii. 138. k.; 
P. xxvi. 5. 
L. D. ii. 123. g. 


L. D. iii. 175. g. 
L. D. iv. 12. a. 


L. D. iii. 5. a. 11, 
12. b. 


D. 126.; E. S. 32. 


L. A. ix.; P. vii. 
L. D. ii. 130, 


D. 126.; G. 83.; 
B. S. A. xix. 
14.; L. BD. ii. 
148., iv. 14. ¢. ; 


P. xxvi. 4. 
D.126.; M. d. C. 
elxxiii.; M. t. iii. 
pl. ceelxxviii.; L. | 
D. iii. 169. 

D. 123. 
D. 116, - 


M. t. ii. pl. ci. bis 
4. 


G. 495. ; Br. M. 
xxx. 11. 


D. 127.; M. R. 
tom. ii. pl. xiv. 
n. 156.; L.D. 
iii. 68. 7. 
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nn nm 











No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
Hippopotamus| Ta-hur, Thoueris. . D. 115. 
with croco- 
378. dile’s tail, 
standing, 
and holding a cravat. 
Lion’s head. peh pek, glory. . ID.114; L.D. ii. 
379. 2 76.; Br. M. xv.' 
1. 6. 
380. A lion opening its | ptah, to open. Br. Z. d. M. G. 
A month 1854, iv. 14. 
381. | My Hywna!s head. het, hyena. L. D. ii. 25. 
382. | eam Head of a hippo- | at, a moment, a minute. |L. D. iii. 68. 8. 
potamus. 175. g. 
883. >4 Head of acow. ' | ah, head of an ox, cow, | D. 120.; L.D. ii. 
flesh. 22. 
384. | & Head of gazelle. | leucoryx, gazelle. B.S. A. xix. 14. 
385. & Another kind. mahut, dorcas. B.S.A. xix. 14.; 
L. D. ii. 22. 
386. | A Post's head. kahs, a goat. L. D. ii. 22. 80. d. 
387. | ag Cow's head. sems, skill ? cattle, bring. | L. D. iii. 24.d. 8. 
55. a., iv. 40. c. 
888. | Fore-part of a goat. | af, terror. L. D. iii. 68. 7. 
175. g. 
Fore- of : 
. Head of an ass. | day. E. J. 73. 7.; P. 
390. CF ° ad xxvi. 7. 
391. Four rams’ heads | san, eight. Br. M. xvi. 1. 21. 
joined. 
892. a3 Cow's eye. uta, sun’s eye, symbolic | D. 70. 123.; L. T. 
eye. Ivii. 140. 1-7. 
393. N, Ir Lower pet of | at, drop, germ. L. T. vi. 15. 44.; 


L. A. xiii. A.3.; 
L. D. iv. 14. a. 
894. | ae” Goat's horns. temé, total, a number. G. 209.; Br. M. 


xv. 16. 
.| skin of a panther. D. 127. 
an, claw. E. S. 441.; R. 





A. 1868, p. 484. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 

397. | EIN. Haanch. xpx, haunch, thigh, | D. 128.; L. D. ii. 
strength; aa, a limb, 124, 125, 
flesh. 

398, | N A tail set, triakonteris, celebra- | P. vi. 3. 


tion of festival. 
399, EN x wear bn-nu, form of Osiris. |D. 145. 


400. z Nyeticorex. | bn-nw, night heron. G. 51. 


401. . Kind of heron. | 9-9”, Numidian crane. | D. 145. 


402. <= Nycticorax | bah, to inundate, inunda- L. T. Alt 110. 


alighted on a| tion, to swill, harvest. a. 1.; Ch. 
heap of corn. +H. 218. 
403. Numidian crane. pure spirit, dream ; |E. S. 524.; L. 
> Khao word. D. ii. 48. 
Bird with tuft on | de, soul, spirit. D. 146. 
404. ita breast. 
. : h to fish. D. 162.; L. D. ii. 
408, KR Pelican witha | Ama, 67. 
Variant of | Ada, to fish. D. 162. 
406. _ same. - 
. Unknown bird. | ¢/, fragrance. | N. D. 409. 
a; L. T. xviii. 39.2.; 
408. Oa in a trap, | af, trp. L. D. iv. 46.4. 
ll. . 


409. CT Goose feeding. | s-hsm, to strangle, bind? | L. T. li. 127. 2. 


. N Hawk. bak, sparrow-hawk, god. | D. 132.; G. 73, 





Hawk and | bak nud, gold hawk. L. Königsb. v. 
N dress. 3. c. 


NM 2 
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Sound and Signification. Authority. 
« Hawk, on its head | Sapti, a god. R. R. A. 1863, p. 
" plames. 105. 












. Ma on a stan- | divine, peh-peh glory. L. D. iii. 148. c. 


Crowned h ae ruler. L.D. iv. 88. b. 
0. 
tee andards. 82. c. 
Ww Hawk weari horizon. L. D. iv. 47. b. 
disk and hold- 
ing sceptres. 
Hawk in disk on | sek, horizon. L. D. iv. 46. a. 6. 
N 4 horizon. 
Hawk on stan- | divine land of truths, i. e. | D. 189. 
dard of truth. 


holy West. 


Hawk with | ner, god. D. 138. 
whip by its 
side. 
Hawk on a | tr, god. D. 138. 
I eae Ä 
Hawk on solar | Ra, Helios, Sun-god. D. 186. 
hill or horizon. 


Hawk, on its | same. D. 137. 
head solar 
N disk. 


Same, with 
Ur@UR. 


Same, on its 
head moon’s 
disk. 


Same, on its head 
N disk and plumes. 


same. D. 186. 


Xuns-Aah, Chons the! D. 136. 
Moon. 


Munt-ra, Mandoulis. D. 186. 


Heiri, Socharis, Osiris. | D. 136. 


Horus, or Re. ; P. xxiii. 16. 


Hr-hur, Haroeris. D. 187. 
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Form. — Sound and Signification. Authority. 


Hawk, at its | Haroeris ; xm, type, form, | D. 138. 
side a whip. | envelope. 


Same, with het | Hr-si-hsi, Harsiesis. D. 185. 
and a whip. 
Same, without . D. 135. 
430, wap same 
481. a with plumes Sapt, a deity. P. xxxii. 1. 
Mummied | aym, envelope; han, a | N.D. 467.; L. D. 
482. hewk. | "Kawk. iii. 265. a. 4. 
Vulture with 1 D. l -3 
433. wings flutter astt, frighten, tremble. 5 wi Green, 
ing. 
434.| Ji Vulture. xa, to protect, mother. | L. D. iv. 46.a. 1. 
A nest bird ing. ; 
485. tea) | fer, nestling Mer 
436. x bel with | mu.t-kur, goddess Mu-t. | D. 129. 
Vultare as be- | zgu-£, Mu-t. Mouth. Tablet, Lord 
437. R fore, with het mut * Belmore’s Col- 
crown. lection, B. M. 
488, b> Flamingo. | tyr, red. D. 96. 
439. Ibis. hab, ibis ; Thoth, ibis god. | G. 73. 
Ibis on a stan-| A, Te, Thoth, Mercury. | D.142.; L.D. iii. 
440. > dard. 168. b. 
4Al. m; Bird pecking up | tn, to devour. Tablet, 155. 
442. A goose. ru, & ZOOBe. L. D. ii. 28. 
448. A duck. terp, a duck. L. D. ii. 28. 


444, o> A goose. ser, & ZOOSE. L. D. ii. 28. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. 
445, nr A spoonbill. | m, find. 

446 A bird with its | htam, to suffocate. 
° neck cut. 
" Bird with hu-| ba, the soul. 
. man face. 
Human-headed | da, soul. 
hawk. 


Soul with disk and | soul. 
A horns. 


rx, pure spirit, mortals. 







450. A Pheenix ? 
Bird with | rx, pure soul, mortals. 
451, human 
hands; 


P 


Pe Nest of birds. 


T Heud and neck of 
vulture, 


nlx and star. 
to fill 


nrau, to vanquish. 


u! Head and neck of 
goose. 


.| A Head of a crane. | fa, a crane, heron. 


. om} Head of a goose. 
. ody Heud of a duck. 
, —@ Head of a goose. 


ser, kind of goose. 


terp, duck. 


sut, kind of goose. 


459, | “g Heed of a goose. | sw, chenalopex. 
460, | ? Head of a goose. samen, a duck or goose, 
461, | 7 Head of a nycticorax. | peka, a gap, division. 


ma or api ma, band. 


A nbill. 
| SE AP 


e of w- to see. 
0, Fk "pavow | am, 10 see 





8.x, & nest, water-places, 


apt, geese, fowls; ab, 
water, pure, number 30. 


[Arr. U. 


Authority. 


L. D. ii. 63. 


L. D. iii. 184. c. 
203. 8. 


D. 54. 
L. D. iv. 48. a. 


Br. M. xiv..3. 


D. 161. 


D.161.; L.D. iii. 
226. 52. 


E.R.6705.; L.T. 
xXxxii. 85. 9. 
10. 


D.162.; L. D. iii. 
68. 6. 82. g. 


Arh, xix. 14.; 
P. xxvi. 7.; D. 
162.; coffin in 
Louvre; L. D. 
iii. 173. c. 

L.D. ii. 25. 


L. D. ii. 25. 


L. D. ii. 25. 
L. D. ii. 25. 
L.D. ii. 25. 
L. D. ii. 26. 


L. D. ii. 12, 
L. D. ii. 184. 


D. 163.; L. D. 
iv. 79. d. 
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Authority. 





Sound and Signification. 


when thrice repeated, rex, | L. D. iii. 223. b. 


f A feather. 
Joy. 2., iv. 58. b. 





465. | 5 A feather. spa, feather. L. D. iii. 261. 
466. Bird’s claw, orıdayn, span, measure, | D. 163.; Br. Z. 
bebly of itis. hand’s-breadth; put, a| 1863, p. 53. 


foreign land. 


467. an, fishpond; neb, lord, | L. D. iii. 234. a, 
. to swim. iv. 23. a.; Br. 
Z. 1864, p. 67. 
468. bs, to bring over, enter. |G. 52.; L. D. 
iv. 44. b. 
469 a kind of fish. L. D. ii. 46. 
470. another kind. L. D. ii. 46. 
471. a mermorus fish. L. D. ii. 46. 
472. msuk, crocodile. D. 71. 3 G. 120. 
473. Sbak, god Suchis. D. 176. 
same. G. 177. 
474. 
Sbuk-ra, Suchis Helios. | D. 177. 
475. 
476 same. D. 177. 
name of a region of the | N. D. 379. 
47". Thebaid. 
same; x ps, born of. P. S. 42. B. M.; 
478. L. D. iv. 77. c. 
hawk-| Horus D. 178. . 
479. |. 








LIST OF 


HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. (Are. IT. 





481. 


482. 


483. 


484. 


485. 


486. 


487. 


488. 


489. 


490. 


491. 


492. 


493. 


494, 


495. 


Form. 


IB Tortoise. 


Ty Pe 


= Tadpole. 


I Tadpole. 
. Same on 8 ring. 


nr Blindworm. 


AT m Great snake. 


YAAn— Same, wear- 
ing lower 
crown. 


“5d Snake coming out 
of hole. 


—=3 A cerastes going 
into its hole. 


u 


Urseus, 
on ie h 


isk and 


Sound and Signification. 





apx, or x pt, tortoise, a|D. 178.; L. D. 


sin; at, name of con- | _ iii. 137.; P. 
stellation, i incense. xxvi. bis, 21. 


hka, a frog, numerous. D. 178.; L. D. ıı. 
27 


hefnu, a million. L. D. iii. 175. g. 
77. C 
numerous, million. E. S. 82. 


numerous, innumerable, | Tomb near py- 
a million, higher num- | ramids (Bo- 


ber than 10,000. nomi). 
Jnti, a worm. D. 178. 
app, the apophis, or gi- | D. 176. 

gantic serpent, dragon. 
same. D. 88. 
per, to come forth. le D. iv. 46. b. 
ak, to go in. L. D. iv. 17. a. 
orbit, place, world. L. D. iv. 50. 
heavenly goddess. D. 170. 
Rn-nu, goddess. D. 111; L. D. 


iv. 77. d. 2. 


goddess of Upper Coun- | D. 170. 
try, Sebenu. 


try, Neith. 


¥ Same, with te- goddess of Lower Coun- | D. 170. 
9. 


% Asp sceptre. 


Sate, a goddess. L. D. iv. 53. a. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
Same, vomit- | fire-breathing serpent of | G. 126.; E.1. 73. 
496. Ron ing flam ng Berpen ° 
i out of ‘ts the Hades. 5. 
mouth. 
Hawk-headed ure-| unknown. ili 
497. ek 2 nknow Br. M. Ixxiii. 2. 


498.| Qo Bame, | Nam, Kneph. 


a goat. 
499. th Snake and hole. | nem, block ; és, depth. 


D. 172. 


L. D. iii. 241. b. 


500. AMA Bock liana lizard. D. 178. 


D. 178. 170.; L. 
D. ii. 121. 


L. D. iii. 185., 
iv. 26. 


D. 168. 
D. 168. 


Scorpio srk, sik, scorpion, to 
Hl. oe ™ supply, give breath to. 


A ion tied | serk, to supply. 
502. T ae y 


503. \@. Locust. hm, locust, grasshopper. 


mantis. 


x5, xab, wasp (Lep- | Lepsius, Annali 
sius, At, bee), king of | d. Cor. Arch. 
Lower Egypt, Lower | tom. x. p. 103. 
Country, prefect, honey. | 122.; stele in 


Louvre. 
506. | (A Fir. af, fly. D. 85. 
? Bunch of dates. | Snr, date palm. 





E. I.6.; L.D. ii. 
95. a. 


508. | (Frry\ Vine on its | arr, grapes. D. 278. 


Variation of | to garden. 
29.) TY “ron 
510. awe’ Same. same. 


“ Sheaf of | xm, hemp. 


611. SS hemp. 


612. | ay A buneh of some | Aua, a kind of vegetable. 
vegetable. 


M. t. iv. celxviii. 


D. 273. 


M, C. xxxiii. 


L. D. ii. 67. 
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No, Form. Sound and Signification. _ Authority. 





513. An Fig branch. kenta, a fig tree; ark, | L. D.4ii. 283. 1. 





branch. 
arh, uncertain. B. M. iii. 12. 
hma, flax. G. 77.; L.D.ii. 
5. 107. 
xrx, truss. N. D. 373. 
517. | 9 Flower. hrr, flower. G. 77. 
618. Lily lotus, . Upper Egypt, after name | D. 217.; L. D. 
god Nefer-Tum. iii. 283. d. 
519. J Lotus bud. lotus bud. D. 228. 
520. d Same. same. | D. 228. 
Ear of corn. su, corn, wheat; possibly | G. 76. 
521. \ a determinative. 
599. 9 Pod or leaf. delicious ? G. 76. 
523. Tr Bunch of flowers. | iA, nosegay. N. D. 373. 
524. = Kind of nosegay. | mast ?, flowers carried in | N. D. 373. 
procession. 
525. F tor plant. Upper Egypt. D. 212. 
Nh Lily lotus on | same. D. 212. 
526. symbol of 
Common lotus | U te D. 215. 
527. AVP (nymphsea) pper Egyp 
on aclod of 


. D. 211. 
520.1 mini 20, | 


Rootof pepyrus x5, Lower Egypt, land of | D. 215.; stele in 
529 AL, and clod. the papyrus; get, papy- Louvre; L. D. 


rus. ii. 77. 


530. A" same. . D. 213. 
bol of land. 








IDEOGRAPHICS. 


539 








541. 6 Leaf or nosegay. 
642. IN Lotus leaf. 
5 43, @ Same. 
Pod or two 
544 > 4 leaves. 
Heap of corn 
545 on Shreshing 
floor. 
546. Two heaps 


. % Pomegranate. 


| a A fig. 


yr" branch, 


gt 


( Bunch of onions. 





on same. 


Sound and Signification. 


Lower Egypt. 


another kind. 


sacrifice ; ash, a throne. 


x2, born of. 


pomegranate. 


teb, fig. - 
sept, prepare, adjust. 


asx, to reap. 
hut, onions. 
sntem, delicious. 
xr, leaf. 


x7, same. 


asx, to reap. 


sn-ul, granary. 


same. 


Authority. 


D. 215. 
D. 218. 


benr, a date palm; mama, L.D. iv. 74. e.; 


Br. M. xxxvi. 1. 


ab, uab, pure, clean, aj L. T. xxii. 58. 


4; L. D. iii. 
153. 8. 172. f. 
223. b. 6. 
Ring of Pto- 
lemy XIII, 
Wilk. Topogr. 
Thebes, pl. iii. 
c. 8. L. Ko- 
nigeb. lix. 720. 


D. 216.: cf. B. 
M. xiv. 1. 


L. D. ii. 103. a. 
L: D. iv. 76. e. 


D. 228.; M. C. 
xxxiii. 1, 


M. t. i. lv. 4. 


Bronze situlus, 
B. M. E. R. | 
5303. 


Bronze situlus, 
B. M. E. R. 
5303. 

Hier. Pap. B. M. 
L. T. 162. 1. 4. 
M. C. xxxiii. 1.; 
L. D. ii. 107. 
Side of tomb| 

in the Louvre, 
S. P. Ixxv. 4. 
L. D. ii. 64. b. 
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No. 





547. 


548. 


549. 


554, 


556. 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


Form. 


Block and 
“sword. 


u Gateway. 
(>) Pool with eye. 


CH 
> Enclosure. 
la “ee Compound 


hill, and side of hehe, 


Hatchet and 


yramidal ob- 
I with fea- 


ther of truth. 
A Pyramid. 


Sound and Signification. 





nin, place of execution, | L. T. xlvii. 125. 


the block. 


mra, labyrinth, 
market, monk. 


pylon, gate. 


rhi, a garden. 


usx, “hall,” broad. 


sha, gate. 


an, see, appear. 


abode, name of Amen. 
determine; saé,arrow, sun- 
beam, name of foreigner. 


Kar-nir, divine subter- 
ranean region, Hades. 


same. 


br-br, 


a pylon. 


sb, door, propylon. 


same. 


shy .t, gate. 


street, | D.18.; H**.1847 ; 


1D. 251.; L. T. 1. 


pyramid, pyra- 
midion of an obelisk. 


(Aer. IT. 


Authority. 







b. 29.; P.S. 
828. ; Barker, 
217. loco. 


L. D. iv. 64. a. 
L. D. ii. 84. 


Sandstone tab. 
Belmore, B. M. 


a. xlviii. 125. 
c.35.; Leemans 
M. xxxviii. 15. 


Bonomi, Sarc. 
Oimen. pl. 6. 


L. D. iv. 46. b. 9. 


D. 269. 
D. 273.; L. D.iv. 


52. a. 
D. 255. 


D. 255. 


S. P. xlix. 4.; D. 
266. 


D.252.; L.D. iii. 
249. e. 


D. 251.; L. D. ii. 
124. 105. 


D. 251. 


N. D. 387. _ 






Form. 


fing-staff for 


568. a 
placing on pylon. 


565. eA pyramid or roof. 


569. | em Bolt of a 
door. 


570. N Obelisk. 


Column with ca- 
pital of truncat- 
571. ed lotus buds. 

Same, with papy- 


CT with ih capital 

ee 

A House and fea- 
ther. 


877. (rn 


Part of roof 


IDEOGRAPHICS. 


Sound and Signification. 


xakr, to adorn, ornament, 


armour. 
kai, steps, floor. 


ben ben (bubu), a py- 
ramid, roof. 


serk, a palace, doorway. 
seb, a gate. 


mr, enceinte, circuit. 


gm, bolt, shrine; in the 
name of god Khem, 
and city, sym. 

tan, obelisk; name of 
Amen. 


column, with lotus-bud 
capital. 


same, with papyrus ca- 
pital. 


same, with lotus capital. 


same, with capital of lily 
lotus. 


doum palm column. 


usy, temple. 


karheb, 
priest, doctor, bard. 


hb, festival ; 


of a kind rlour. 
of hall. Pe 
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Authority. 


Ros. stone, 1. 4.; 
E. S. 551.; L. 
D. iii. 153. 


L. D. iii. 24. d. 


L. D. iii. 229. b. 


232. b. 


L. D. iv. 36. d. 


55. d. 


Br. M. xii. 1. 


N. D. 426. 


N. D. 233. 


D. 267.; L. D. 


iii. 27. 


D. 254, 


D. 254. 


D. 254. 


D. 288. 


Il. 


a cholchytes B. A. 1863, p. 
1103. 


seh, a hall, | Leemans, xxii.a.; 


L. D. ii. 95. 124. 
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Authority. 





Form. | Sound and Signification. 





PIA] Same com- 2 panegyry- 
plete, with 
two thrones. | 


Same, with- | same. 
. out tbrones. 


M A hall. | kar, a box or cottage. 






D. 253. 





D. 254. 







Leemans, Mon. 
xxxv. 9. a. 


L. D. iii. 140. b. 











m Part of roof of| ua-ua, to meditate, con- 
















hall. sider; sent, incense; set); 2., iv. 27. b.: 
heb, asubstance, stibium,) Sams. plates, 
a study. Gr. iii. 33. 
Halls and set, triakonteris, thirty | L. D. iii. 74, a, 
thrones. years’ festival; (¢en,| iv. 17. b. 
throne. 
-| Ca A hall. unknown. - L. D. iii. 74. a. 






4 Throne. hs, ka-t, throne. D. 255. 







D. 307.; P. M. 


Same. same; Autor tbhut, throne. 
rn zai. 


“4 High chair. | kant, chair. 


af. Sofa, eouch. hs, ka, sofa, couch; 
° gentu, couch. 


. cA Palanguin. tuts, palanquin. 


u Kind of seat. | seat. 


i ie shrine. hut, kind of ark or shrine. 


P. S. 121. B. M. 







D. 306.; L. D. 
iii. 234. b. 54. 


D. 306.; G. 494. 
















M. t. il. cxxxv. 





P. M. xxi. 18. 





L. D. iii. 223. b. 9. 









; ha A couch. ster, to lie down. 


Br. M. Ixxiii. 1.k. 





. il A seat or pedestal. | & seat or throne. 











iN Altar. xaut, altar. D. 254. 






‚U SPL Portable shrine. | shrine. D. 252. 
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Sound and Signification. Authority. 
596. 4 Shrine, chapel. | shrine, chapel. D. 252. 
597. Ark or box between xn, box, wood. Br. M. xvi. 81. 
598. Apparently ve an? total, account. M. C. exxiii. 
599. Q Furnace. karr, kul, furnace. G. 76.; D. 452. 
600 ial Tablet. ht, tablet; hai, stele. D. 255., Roset. 
° | Stone, last 1. 
and tomb in 
Louvre. 
Potter's stand or | potter’s stand. D. 255. 
601. chimney. | 
Same, lump of clay | same. M. d. C. xxii. 
602. @ above. P y 
Potter’s furnace. "| nhp, potter's stand, to | M. d. C. xlix. 1. 
603. K mould. 
604.| J A manger. ap-t, a manger; Thebes. | D. 452. 
Head-rest, pillow.| Aurs, huls, pillow, head- | D. 307. 
605. { rest. , ? 
. Altar i aiu, altar. D. 255. 
606. 60s a calf's h x 
cake of bread, 
and jug. 
607 Table with vases | ht-hu, table, kind of altar. | D. 258. 
° and cakes. 
Stand with aut, altar. D. 806. 
608. wm liquids. a“ 
609. A Same. - | same, altar. D. 306. 
610. st Sort of altar. | yas, altar. D. 464. 
611. u Table with bread. | Aust, table. Br. M.zl.. 
612. | Chest. kara, chest. R. C., sep. fi- 
gures, B. M. 
Censer. ax, censer, fire. L. D. iii. 9. d.; 
618. ef. L. D. iv. 


78. b. 18. 
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a gen 


No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 





614. the, A with cakes.| xa, altar, sun, hetp, | L. D. ii. 44. b. 





offering. 
615, | “J Pisin alter. xa, altar. L. D. ii. 44. b. 
Boat with ¢, to navigate. E. I. 82. 9. 
616. sail and oar. x” “16 
Fishi ast, net, to fish, to fowl. | M. C. v.; L. D. 
u | neh ii. 128. 
618. Boat with chest.| xsf, to anchor a boat, go | Tab. B. M. 
ails back, stop. 
619. | . Boat with | Ba, a boat. Tab. B. M. 
throne. ? 
620. Boat with uaa, ba, boat, barge. Tab. B. M. 551. 
Boat with disk red b f! D. 272. 
on. | AS Pat ink wa eng eared barge 
622. | „A, A boatsailingback.| xent, return. L. D. ii, 122. 
Boat with boat. 
623. hatchet in it. u 
624.| L%% Ashrinein a bokt.| shrine. L. D. iv. 87. a. 
Sacred | wa, barge of Amen. D. 272.; ef. L. D. 
625. + 1% barge iii, 180. a.; Un- 
“ garelli, i. 1. 
ark, the prow and stem 
terminating in disked 
rains’ h 
Sane | boat of Xuns. D. 272. 
wear- 
atefs and collars. © 
f Mu-t. 
627. Cis Same, female barge o u D. 272. 
ing the 
Pacent. 
B of | barge of Socharis. . . 
628. ax Bocharis e D. 272 
and couch. 


Hawk . 
629. oh x shrine in same D. 272. 
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Sound and Signification. Authority. 





th| ba, sledges of stones, | L. D. iii. 219. c. 
minerals, to confer. 


stone. 


631. | ( Tow-line of boat. | Aa-t, the tow-line. E. R. 9900. loco 
n ° L. T. xxxv. 





; 99. 8. 
632. ) Raised prow. utu, the stern. Ibid. 9. 
633. | hptu, poop. | Thid, 10. 
Mast. xa-n-tka, “wood of the | Ibid. xxxvi. 99. 
634. ry sail,” mast, spar. 11. 
635. ; Rigging, . | a-tee-har, rigging. "| Ibid: 12, 
636. & Blocka. bia, the blocks, shrouds. | Ibid. 18. 
637. | Ta Keel? mat-bt, the hatches. Ibid. 17. 
Lines by which the | n/ri, the halyards. Ibid. 
638. oars were . 
639. | Demet Oarlock, — bas-t, the oarlock, straps. | Ibid. 20. 
Paddle with | Ams, a rudder. W. M. C. v. pl. 
640. hawk’s head. 47. 
641. | Paddle. usr, mauhu, oar. D. 140. 
642. ) Blade of a paddle. | Api, Apt, blade. E. R. 9900. loco 
Lo L. T. xxxvi. 
99. 16. 
643. | Tux Ball. thai, sail. E. R. 9900, 
644. ] too make, a stand. | L. D. iv. 22. 0 
645. ~ Crown. mahu, chaplet, crown. D. 285, 
646. Of Another kind of | mahu, a crown. D. 285. 
crown. - 


VOL. I. NN 














conical caps. 


Feathers, disk, and 
. 4 goat’s horns, 


Four plumes on 
M horns, 


Two plumes, disk, 
a and disked ursi. 





662. 


663. 


sam, head attire, rule. 


a head attire. 


a head attire. 
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No. . Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
647. ft Crown of flowers.| mh, crown of flowers... | D. 285. 

648. 47 Helmet. XPTK, helmet. G. 76. 
649. Upper crown with | ht, upper crown, white | D. 284. 
ureus, crown ; Upper World or 
Country. 
650. X Upper crown. | usr, same. D. 285.; L.D. 
| iii. 212. a. 
Lower crown. txr, red crown, lower |D. 281. 
651. of crown, Lower Egypt. 
Two crowns nt, wyevr, diadem of | Ros. Stone, D 
652. united. pper and LowerCountry.| 281. 
653. |G) Wig with ureus. | sms, wig, royal wig. | D. 281. 
654.| Sy Wig for head. | wig. D. 285. 
655 Two full plumes. | u, two feathers. D. 165.; L. D. 
° Mi iii. 212. a. 
Two feathers and | disk and feathers. Statue of king 
656. Mi disk. Horus, E.S.5.; 
Br. M. xiv. 1. 
657. Otro ostrich feathers. | sense unknown; title or | N. D.879.; L.D. 
name of Isis. iv. 49. a. 
658 & Crown of Upper atf, crown of Osiris, and | G. 76.; L. D. iv. 
. wo fea- 
See aisk, and gods of Lower World. | 78. b. 13. 
two horns. 
Same, with | aff, crown. E. S. 551. 
659. pendent urei 
wig. 
Crown of goat’s | head attire. L. D. iv. 78. b. 
° RL horns and three . 


L. D. iii. 58., iv. 
54. b. 


L.D. iv. 78. b. 13. 


L. D. iv. 78. b. 14. 











Head attire of 
feathers and two 
plumes, 

Lower part of 
Pecan Plumes 


I Four plumes or 
ower part of 
pechent. 


” Pair of horns on 
a stand. 


.| SI Forepart of a 


. TS A kind of collar. 
. Ef A Kind of collar. 


ED A kind of chain? 


perhaps a signet. 


. 2 A pectoral plate. 


= Bracelet, 


Bracelet or 
anklet ? 


| Metallic armlet. 


. ] Being of beads. 


Counterpoise of 
collar, 


IDEOGBAPHICS. 


| 


Sound and Signification. 
a head attire. 


a head attire. 


a head attire. 


ba-ba or ab-ab, to tip, 
horns, extremities; temt, 
total 


tes, buckle, a tie, 
usyx, a collar. 

usy, xd, a collar. 
usy, a collar. 

ona, & collar, or net. 
tet, kind of collar. 
tes, wrap or collar. 
mna .t, xt, signet. 
uta, pectoral plate. 


mn-nfr, ar. maf? 
bracelet, anklet. 


sat, name of a region, & 


metal 


mska, metal armlet. 


string of beads. 
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Authority. 


L.D. iv. 78. b. 13. 


L.D. iv. 78. b. 13. 


L. D. iv. 78. b. 13. 


D. 121.; G. 889. 


M. C. li. 4. 12., 
Ixxvii. 10. ; L. 
D. ii. 98. e. 

D. 285.; L. D. 
iii. 63. a. 

D. 288. 


D. 285. 
E. S. 567. 


Br. M. lxxiii. 3. } 
Br. M. xvi. 29. | 


D. 235.; L. D. 
ii. 96. W. S. 
D. 286. 


Cf. M,C. lxxvili.; 
D. 185, 186.; 
E. R. 6654. 


M.R.1xi.; L. D. 
iii. 16. a. 5., 50. 
b. 152. c.; Ch. 
M. 99. 

L. A. xiv. B. 


Tomb at Mem- 
phis (Bonomi). 


meny, counterpoise of U. D. iii. 223. b, 


collar, fabric. 
nu 2 


| 
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687. 


688. 


689. 


690. 


691. 


692. 


697. 





«| {) Sandal, 


[ Shoe Istchet. 


T Flyflap. 


ea Variant of same. 


I 


IM Sistrum. 


plumes, an 
counterpoise of 
a collar. 


Standard with two 
ostrich feathern, 


Standard with 
Moon, sense un- 
known. 


and ostrich 
feather. 


f Kukufa sceptre, 


Sceptre with head of 


eity, wearing the 


lower crown. 


sense unknown. 


Nfr Atum, name of a god. 


Sound and Signification. - 





G. 53.; E. S.6655. 






anti, a shent, apron. 


basu, an apron, a tunic. | G.53.; E. 8.6655. 






L. T. lixv. 156. 


D. 288. 
M.C. lxiv. 4. 


ta, & tie, or brooch. 







tb, tb-tb, sandal. 
ths, shoe latchet. 





D. 318. 





sr, fiyflap. 
xatbt, a fan ; nft, a shade. | M. t. iii. cexix. ; 
L. D. ii. 96. S. 


8.9, & sistrum, to play | Young, H. Pi. 
the sistrum; Py-ti, god-| 57.3 M. t. i. 
dess; an image or xxxvill. l. 37.; 
likeness. 7 D. iii. 20. a. 

» C. 


D. 291.; L. D.iv. 
40. c. 










same, sistrum-player, in- 
ferior priestess. 






L. D. ii. 31. d. 






Luxor Obelisk, 
M. t. iv. pl. 
cccxx. 


L. A. x: Ch. N. 
d. Th. p. 33. 


E. I. pl. 16. 






Region of two truths, 
perhaps cemetery. 


lunar standard. 








Uab, The Mound, name | N. D. 305. 


of Thebes. 


mistress of writing, n. 


| iii. 148, a. 
of a goddess. | 





sceptre of Seb. L.D. iv. 78. a. 
4. 
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No.. Form. . Sound and Signiflcation. . Authority. . 





cow headed, t Isis. L. D. iv. 78. a. 4. 
698, | X Same, oom te | Sceptre of Isis, iv. 78.2.4 
horns. 
699 re scep- | sceptre of Khnum. L.D. iv. 78, a. 4. 
*/,E  tre. | 
700. | ty Ostrich, feather | mxt, xiu, power. | N. D. 877. 


701. Variant of same. simi, standard, West. . | D. 24.; Ch. M. 


d’Or. p. 35. 
702. Se Another standard. | same. D. 159. 
703. © A circular ingot. | s-xa, shekel. TL, A. xii. 81. 51. 
704 Perhaps only | measure of precious | L. A. xii. 49.; L. 
° J at of| stones. D. iii. 24. d. o. 
8 ° ö5.; P. M. 
xviii. e. 
705. T Lotus sceptre. | Upper Country. D. 323. 
706. T Papyrus sceptre. | Lower Country. D. 823. 
707. T Mace. ht, mace ? L. M. IL ptievi. 
32. ¢c. 
708. \ Plectrum. s-ha, sma, to strike. M. C. iii. p. 23, 
. M. R. Ix. . 
709. h Mace. ht, mace ; serr, mace. St, A.G. 218. 5.; 


M. R. lx.; L. 

| , D. iv. 31. b. 
710. | A, Wer XX "xa, a whip, to whip. |p. 394.,; E. R. 
6655. ; M. 

. ecexxiil. 2. 
711. \ Rod, stick. ab, a stick. M. C. Ixxvii. 
2.; P. xxvi. 3. 


Pole inverted. steb, deficiency, drawback. | J. D. iii. 13. a. 
712. | + 20 


] A hatchet. bet, barley. L.D. iii. 19. 1. 


713. a. 
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No. Form. 

714. Y Prop. 
715. Cord, or horn, 
. 716. 


7 Hatchet, war axe. 


717. ‘ Another kind. 


718. Na An adze. 


DT”  Woodman’s 


7 1 9, 
hatchet. 


. j Dagger. 
. f Poniard, sword. 


. £ Bow unstrung. 


. ws A bow. 


ZD A mace or arrow. 

. >< Two arrows 
crossed, 

‚(ib An arrow. 

ww Bow strung. 

a Buckler. 

SB Chariot. 


ds Bunch of hooks. 


ATA Balance. 


| seal of 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


Sound and Signification. 


sx", prop; sba, impious. 


aau, honour, glory, title, 
place, labour. 


aku, battle-axe. 


mint, war axe. 


netr, to plane, carpenter : 
Bee NU. 


snx . 6, woodman’s hatchet. 


bakasu, a dagger. 


xaa, danger, first, chief, 
above. 


Han, Libyans, black race, 
Libyan colour, yellow 
ochre. 


atn, attack. 
a mace. 
Nat, name of Neith. 


sex, to milk. 
pti, bow. 
akam, & shield. 


hurr, chariot. 


senah . t, hooks. 
scales, 


ma-x4, balance, 


; fr Scale of a balance, ı Scale. 


[Arr. II. 








M. R. Ixxix.; L. 
T. xi. 18. 4, 
L. D. iii. 260. 
c., iv. Sl. e. 

D. 192. 


D. 887.; L. A. 
xiv. b. 


G.334.; E.R. 
6655. 

L. D. ii. 49. a. 

G. 583.; E. R. 
6655. 


E. R. 6655.; P. 
M. iv. 3. 


D. 838. 


D. 340. 


L. D. ii. 144. 1. 
L. D. ii. 72. b. 97. 
L. D. ii. 10, 


L. D. ii. 66, 106. 
D. 339. 
D. 342. 


D. 333. ; I. D. 
iii. 12. d.6. 


L. D. ii. 96. c. w. 


E. R. 9900.; L. 
T. ix. 17. 52. 


D. 359. 


M. d. ©. Ixvi. 
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Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 






g Weight by which | ty, weight, appointed. L. T. xlvi. 125. 9. 
balance was regu- | 


734. 

735. Hh Scribe’s pallet, s-xai, inkstand, to write. D. 308. 
and and pen and 

736. A Scribe’s pallet. pallet. D. 303. 


gaa, book, period at end D. 804. 


187. of sentences. 


| Roll of papyrus. 


738.| | Polisher? tut, figure, shadow. M. t. iii. eexlii. e. 
739.| ap aA barrel or sack. | sack. P. M. xviii. e. 
740. % A packet or bag of | arf, a bag, a pouch, a | E. R. 6654. 
ther tied up. purse. 
741.| WEN Bag. ad, a kind of dress, pledge.| E. 8. 199. 
, A plate of metal. | annu, silver plate. L. D. iii. 146. 6.; 
12 ry Br. M. xxviii. 6. 


748. 


744. 


745. 


746. 


747. 


748, 


749. 
750, 


751. 





| A spindle. 


2 Coil of thread. 


§Q A hank. 
@ A rope. 


| A kind of spindle. 


A cylindrical stone. 


J Spindle or shuttle. 


an, a cylinder. 


sat, to sew. 


Nt, Nni0; in name of a 


goddess. 


same. 


sta, ball of thread, to 


tow, to spin. 
to reel. 


khen, hemp, linen. 


aku, to go, draw rope. 


.8-mn, to establish, pre- L. A. xii. 3.; 
pare ; det. of name of a 


metal. 


| D. 362. 





Rosellini, Br. 
‘Not. Papir. di 
Parma. 


D. 362. 


D. 363. 


D. 363. 


M. C. xiii. 4. 
L. D. ii. 77. 


L. D. iii. 
l. 16. 


13. a. 


L. D. iii. 50. b. 
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Sound and Signification. . Authority. 








752. offic Looped cords. | sa, Side, Sais; satp, | RB. S.111.; E.S. 


approve. 134.; ‚ Arch xxix, 
‘pl. xv. 19.; P. 
. Mi 1V. 3.; ;L. D. 
ii. 124. d. 184. 
753. | ft A te. sa, behind, back; sah, a | Arch, xxix. pl. 
mummy. xv. 20.; E. R. 
9902. ; L. T 
118. 1; R. S. 
115. 
Lin bands | sense unknown. ii 
754. apparently. L. D. ii. 2. 
Net closed a net. E. R. 9900.; L. 
155.| mp °° T. lxxiv. 158.2. 
756. EX Net in profile. | s-yé, to net. D. 359. 
757.14 Kind of net. to net. D. 375. 
758. | tmS A net. heb, to fowl, fish. L. D. ii. 30, 
; a 
789.1% Sculptor’s chisel. | to chisel. D. 3861. 
760. SS Saw. . us, saw, to saw, n. of bird. | D. 38). 
761.| I, Flone. stp, to judge, approve, |D. 382.; M. C. 
select, SoxypaZecv xplvev.| li. p. öl. 
762. | pe instrament for di-| uéa, to discriminate. L. T.i. 1. 2.4; 
viding _ leather, L. D. ii. 50. b. 
763. | 4 Mason's leveL | XX» to balance, adjust. D. 356. 
764. i A chisel. | shen, to chisel. _ IL. D, ii. 49, 
765. | B—~ An adze. netr, to plane. L. D. ii. 49. 63, 
766,| 4 knife. sk, to scrape. L. D. ii. 52. | 


767. my Belt, oo ae or halter | ruf, to sow, engrave, | D. 395, 
renew. 


Incense incense burner. G.190.; P.xxvi. 
768.| Su burner. 4. . 


769.| & Jug. "jug. D. 424. 











A.) 








IDEOGRAPHICS. 
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No.. Form. . Sound and Signification. Authority. 
770. Vase with steam | art, milk. D. 185. 
issuing from its " 
mouth. 
771.4 % Two small vases | arp, wine. D. 485. 
tied together. 
772. f Tall jug. jug, spondist, D. 424. 
773 Same, with cover, | kabh, libation, refresh- | D. 426, 
" libation coming | ment, sweet water. 
774.1 @ A goblet, akan, a goblet; ab, a|L. D. iii. 30.a. 14, 
food; Aes, a drink. 
775. | © A goblet. ‘lmen, a jar, certain | L. D. iii. 43. e. 
quantity ; han, to bring.| 115. 127. b. 
226. a. 2. 200. 
776. | A jug. deka, beer. L. D. iii. 43. e. 
777 = Athuribulum, | senneter, incense. L.D. ii. 67. 
778.|g 4 vase an, to lead, bring tribute. | L, D. iii. 30.a. 7. 
779.| g 4 bottle. hua, unknown liquid; | L. D. ii. 68, 44.b. 
nenm, & jar. 
780. & A beer bottle. . | Aek, beer. L. D. ii. 68. 
781. Z A jar. ésar, cream or cheese, L. D. ii. 68. 
782. "zo of water. mau, nmu, water. |Z, D. ii 121. 
783. | Ajarlaid down. . | unknown, tribute. L. D. iii. 194. 
784. | gt A bag tied. sesh, purse ; arf, packet. | L. D. ii. 96. 
785. | @ A vase with cover, | name of goddess Bast. P.M. xxvi. 3. 
| Libation vase with | sex, water or fluid of some | L. D. iv. 90. d. 
786. \ stopper. kind: see also syllable pes. 
Tall jug without | kabh, libation, refresh- | D. 426. 
787. cover, libation| ment, sweet water. | 
coming out, 
Sam water . 
788. coming ont of same D. 426. 


the top. 
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No. Form. Authority. 
789 FE Same on a stand. | same. D. 426. 
790, Vase, placed on| Aka, refreshments,liquids: | E. 8. 6655. 


802. 
803. 
804. 


805. 


806. 


807. 





‘stand under 
tables. 


ar 


. & Ase. 


»| “7 A stand or dish. 


| BB Ab 


4 Inverted vase. 


{ Inverted vase. 


,| ¥ Slice of meat in a 


basket. 
e® Ribs on a basket. 


Goose laid on 
a basket. 


Daun mem 


9 Cuke in a basket. 


Two cakes in a 
basket. 


High basket filled 
on ith bread. 
Ape Te pouring ont. 


ran 


Diamond-s 
cake in 


@ A jar with a spout. 


+ Lamp, 





see Syllabic ta. 
hek, beer. 


tasr, a dish, cheese. 


han, & box. 
stand on the head. 


hn, slave, majesty. 


axr, & slice. 


sph, ribs. 


goose. 


stm, stibium, orl jt. 
ta, bread. 

cakes, basketful. 
hpt, food bread; 


honey. 
arh, anoint. 


sen, 


tahüt, white bread or 
flour. 


tetu, kind of food. 
nmms, & jar. 


uin, to offer. 


L. D. ii. 68. 


L. D. ii. 28., iii. 
30. a. 


| L. D. ii. 28, iii. 


82. 30. 
M.C. cli. 5. 


D. 427.; L. D. ii. 
8. 
L. D. iii. 19. 1. a. 


L. D. iii. 48. b. 


Vyse, Pyram. 
vol. ii. Da- 
shour. 


Ibid. 

L. D. ii. 68. 

Vyse, L c. 

L. D. fi. 67., 
iii. 19. l. a. 

L. D. iii. 200. c. 


L. D. iii. 48. e. 
L. D. iii. 48. b. 


W. M. C. ii. 366. 
L. D. iv. 6. a. 


L. D. iii. 223. b. 
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Form. 
. £ Jer. karh, & liquid, or jar. L. D. iv. 77. d. 2. 
«| (1) Conical cake. cake, - | M. C, lxvii. 2. 
„| Conical cake. nbs. t, date bread. E. S. 168*. 
‚| A honeycomb. kabi, honeycomb. G. 75. 


$ Vase with spikes. rut, to germinate, to sow. | E. S. 5302. 


.| W Same. same. E. 8. 5302. 
, wu Basket. nb, lord, all. . D. 403. 
Basket and | iVb-t-t, Nephthys; name | D. 406. 
house. of a goddess. 
, J Crucible. ba, wood, iron, or brass. | D. 361.; G. 90. 
Archaic form of| 6a, wood, iron, objects | M. C. xxiii. 3.; 
same. made of iron or brass; | L.D. iii. 80. a. 
mess, armour. 16. 
.| = Half oval. hat, silver; web, bread. | L. D. ii. 94. d. 
27, 28. 84. 
J Apparently a hank | meny, fabrics. Sarc. in Louvre. 
° of twine. ; 
. Ä k Same. same. L. D. ii. 44. 
. Al Same. same. | D. 428, 
; f Part of sceptre. orbit. Br. M. xxxix. 4. 
„| fj Carved line. atn, tn, ten, place of; kar, | D. 442.; L. D. ii. 
opening. 122. 126. 203. 


— Horizontal line. |w, one in Ssn; i. e.| D. 438. 
Shmoun, 8th region, 
Hermopolis. 


| Vertical line. «, one, indefinite article, | E. 8. 3. 
masculine. 


(— Square with mark- | ta, the world, used for D. 438.; L. D. 
° ings inside. squares, proportions of | ili. 229. c. 
land. 


Pyramidal object. sa.tp, sebt, Sothis, the dog- | D. 859.; G. 96.; 
i 
° star, adjust, supply. L. D. iii. 275. b. 
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830. 


831. 


832. 
833. 
834. 


835, 


836. 


837. 
838. 


839. 
840. 


841. 


842, 


843. 


844. 






Form. 


Object, pyramidal 
form, and stroke 
at bottom. ' 


© Ball of incense. 


Ale te 


Sock 


en Legs of a stool 
united, or two 


- H Same, 

Gy Probably vari- 
ation of pre- 
ceding. 


SEI Same. 


Lif Three ree orped 
ae Unknown. 
“~e A club, 

Ww Well; see syllable Am. 
1 Clothes. 
gu 


I Unknown object 
made of iron. 


7 Claw. 


Y, Lock of hair. 


Sound and Signification. 


'sns, a kind of food, ra- 
gout. 


ta, “to give ;” also used 
as termination of pre- 
sent participle. 


'senneter, incense. 


Spr, name of a god. 


ma, or sah, pass along. 


Nam, name of a god; 
Matet, name of a god, 
to anoint. 


Nam, name of a god. 


sah, pass along, neigh- 
bour, 
Orion, nails of body. 


8 ‚sah, same, Orion. 


satp, approve, the court 
or king. 


bet, wicked. 
ba, iron, brass. 


khetf, when; 
purify. 


aab, to 


a food. 


hatchet, or other brass 
object. 


an, a claw. 


kan, many; rut, posterity, 
race. 


constellation, | 


. Authority. 





M. c. xxxviii.; 
N. D. 373. 


D. 356. 


M. t. iv. cccxi. 1. 


Sarc. B. M. 


E. 8. 440. 


L. T. ix. 17. 54. 


_ ef. E, R. 9900. 


L. T. ixxiv. 153. 
.4.; E.S. 32.foot. 


G. 95. 


‚| Pap. Sams, 16. 


B. M.; L. 
- ii. 118. 
E.H. xxxiv.l.71. 


T. 


L. D. iii. 266. c. 
15. 


L. D. iii. 43. d. 


L. D. ii. 125. d. 
185. 124. e. 10. 
i., iv. 46. b. 1. 


L. D. ii. 126. 

L. D. iii. 199. a. 
18. 

E. 8.440. 


L. D. iii. 174. e. 
277. c. 45. 
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Sound and Signification. . . Authority. 
845.) Packet. han, to command, acquaint,| L. T. xxvii. 78.; 
return, cycle. E. S. 3. 
846. | 225 Uncertain. Tentyra. | N. D. 468. 
847.| @ Uncertain object. | sp, & time. Ch. Fa a 233. 
S48. I Unknown object. | kar, sense unknown; tahn,| Fragment, Dr. 
° crystal, a gum. Lee’s Coll.; Ch. 
P. H. 85. 
849. ( Unknown object. | a region, orsection of land, | L. D. iii. 25. i. 
domain : see anana. 
850. | gh, An arbelon. sxa, to fabricate. ' 1M. C. li 4. 
851, | J A chessman. determinative of sound | M. t.iv.ccexxxiv. 
ab, to dance. 4, L.D.ii. 53.2, 
852. 25) Twisted cond. eni, to found. G. 386. 
853. x. A pod? axa, cedar. L. A. xii. 58. 


854. 5) Half-oval, place. | ma,sense unknown, palace. L. D, ii. 129. 


855. | WHA, Unknown object. | aa, a place. L.D. ii. 124. 34. 
856. | ‘ame Unknown object. | abn, carving, ivory. L. D. ii. 121. 
857. Packet. . han, regent, sense uncer- | L. D. iv. 14. d.: 
MM tain. 
858.) 5 Unknown. temt, total. "| L.D.ii. 125.1. 140. 
859. | 4}! Road? stennu, each, to specify. . | L. D. ii. 122. 
860. | tablet. tex, & frontier. . |L.D. ii. 122. 
861. | => A hole. ma, place, water-place? |L.D. ii. 122. 
Unknown. xabs, stars, lamps. Br. M. Ixxix. 3. 
62. oJ xvi. 238. 
863, | X Unknown. hi, to strike, drag, or draw. | L. D. iv. 12. a. 
864 { Unknown. to strike, drag, draw. L. D. iv. 6. b. 
865 a Poles and cord. | unknown. L. D. iii. 174. e. 
A level. make. L. D. iii. 25. bis. 
866. V 6. 








870. 
871. 
872. 


873. 


874. 


875. 


876. 


877. 
878. 
879. 
880. 


881. 
882. 


883. 


884. 


885. 


886. 
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Form. 


i Unknown. 


. 2, Unknown object. 


[Sf Unknown, 


pats Unknown. 
u Unknown. 
o— Unknown. 
3 Iron object. 


O\ Signet and whip. 


sot A key. 


„ag Uncertain object, 


ol Unknown, 


Authority, 






Sound and Signification. 





apr, equipage, a boatman. | L. D. iii. 17. a. 





name of a goddess. L. D. iv. 28. b. 


batsh, weak. L. D. iv. 36. b. 
unknown. L. D. iv. 30. b. 
sem, figure. L. D. iv. 47. a. 
‘| unknown. L. D. iv. 54. b. 


ba, iron, or brass. L. D. iv. 67. d. 


L. D. iv. 80. b. 
89. c. 


L. D. iv. 87. e. 


han, to bring. 
unknown, saviour. 


hetp, to join, unite. L. D. iv. 88. b. 


nyi, adore, venerate. L. D. iv. 84. a. 


occurs in the region Hut. | L. D. iv. 82. b. 
unknown. Br. M. ix. 6. 
unknown. Br. M. Ixx. 4. 
but, barley. Br. M. xvi. 27. 
krau (klau), key. Br. Z. 1863, p.41. 
kenbet, a kind of throne. | R. A. 1851, vol. 
viii.; cf. L. D. 
iii. 234. 
unknown. L. D. iii. 275. e. 
unknown. L. D. iii. 275. ce. 


akk, a brazier. L. D. ii. 18. 
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No. Form. -| Sound and Signification. Authority. ° 
887. | gg 4 beg, or basket. | yar, bag, burthen. uD iii. 262. b. 
| 9. 
888. >) Capsule of plant. | wx, foul water. L. D. iii. 269. b. 4. 
889. r Unknown object. applied to female cattle. | E. D. il. 106. a. 
890. | vn suh, an egg. L. D. iii. 25.1. 
B. 


DETERMINATIVE SIGNS. 


In the progressive formation of the Old Egyptian system of 
writing, certain signs, which had gradually obtained a more 
general value, began at an early period to be set apart from the 
eommon mass of symbolic elements. The sycomore, for instance, 
as being a tree more especially common and useful in Egypt, 
became the representative sign of all trees. This is the transition 
from the visible to the ideal, from definite and individual to 
universal and generic ideas. It is the transition from the Repre- 
sentative to the Symbolical type, although, of course, the original 
meaning was still retained. In like manner, the sun’s disk (ra) 
was affixed to several words or signs which express the divisions 
of time regulated by the sun, as hr, day, hunnu, hour; or those 
expressive of light, as At, to illumine. The disk, so employed, 
does not express the word of which it is the symbol, it only de- 
termines the meaning of the preceding phonetic sign, the sense 
of which would otherwise remain doubtful to the reader, owing 
to the various significations of the same Egyptian roots. This 
mode of employing the signs opened up a fertile field for the 
depicting of ideas which did not admit of direct representation. 
Thus the sign egg, while it continued to depict the object repre- 
sented, became also determinative after the name of a woman or 
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goddess; the sucking child, raising the hand to its mouth, not. 


only denoted a child in general (yz, yr), but also all offices 
connected with childhood ; as, rr, to dandle, &c. 

. The principle on which we have separated the Ideographics 
from the Determinatives is therefore this: every ideographical 
sign becomes determinative as soon as it dénotes more words than 
one, whether homogeneous, or quite distinct in their meaning, 
although belonging to the same comprehensive class of ideas. 
But these signs do not therefore cease to be ideographic, and as 
such to indicate the words for whose representation they were in 


the first instance employed. The Egyptian writing here exhibits 


the same law of development as we have observed in every lan- 
guage and every root. Thus the German word thier, signified 
originally a stag (deer), then a quadruped, and then an animal in 
general (compare Inp, Inpiov). Again, whelp, a young hound (in 
German, wolf), became the young of any animal; and the cock, 
which originally was the male chicken, became the male of all 
birds; and so on in a great variety of instances. 

The number of signs in the old language, which fulfil the 
functions of Determinatives, appears to amount to 163; 43 of 
these are a supplement to our previous list, and it is possible that 
the discovery of other monuments may hereafter furnish us with 
a few more. We may, however, confidently state that the prin- 
ciple of Determinatives was in full activity at the commencement 
of the chronological epoch. In certain cases a few of these signs 
appear to be introduced in order to determine the sound, rather 
than sense, of the preceding Phonetics: thus the block of stone 
in the name of the god Seth merely indicates that his name 
was pronounced in the same way as s¢ (limestone); while the 
following figure of the ass-headed god is the second and real 
Determinative. 
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Heaven slip- 
2) EPA ping off its 

poles, a 

chaos. 
3. TT Heaven raining. 


A ceiling, with a 
star suspended. 


> 


x 


§.| © Disk of the sun. 


“| fi 


7.| AR 


8. IA Moon. 


hands and arms, 
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Sound and Signification. Authority. 


things above; as hai, a | G. 190. 402.; D. 
ceiling : p’, the heaven; | 1. 
hri, above, 


abkth, storm, confusion ; | M. R. cxiv.; L. 
stahn, impede; akap, D. iv. 81. a; 
ruin, storm. E. S. 552.; L. 

T. xxxv. 99. 
2. 


Ch. P. H. 247. n. 
843.; R. A. 
1861, p. 210. 


at, dew, rain, ideas of 
storm, disaster. 


darkness: as uxa, dark-| L. L. A. vi. 13.; 


ness; krh, darknes;| G. 79.97; E. 
axrh, night; ayy,| S. 551.; M.d. 
shades; kk, obscurity. C. xliv. 2. 


1. light : atn, disk ; ra, the | G. 96. and foll. 


sun; s’At, to give light | 377.; E. S. 
to; ubn, to shine, sun- | 551.; Hs, R. 
rise ; pst, to gleam, sun- | I. A. 1847, n. 
set. 2. solar time: as| 36. 
rnpa,a year ; tar, time; 
abt, a month; rhu, 
dawn ; hau, a day ; hr, 
a day; ; sf, yesterday; 
kar, sunset; krh, night; 
hb, a festival ; ‚an 
hour; Annu, an our. 
Disk diffusing light : as sti, a sunbeam, | G. 377.; E. S. 
rays of lig (surfs ray); ht, day-| 32.; N. D. 
light; udn, to illumi- 316.; E. S. 
nate; mau, to gleam ; 581. ; Br. Z. 
unt, brilliancy; Aai,| 1864, p. 78. 
light; am, a beam; the 


number 30. 


A disk with | udn, to shine; Aus, light. L.D. iii. 91. 
1 


07. a. 


lunar time: aah, moon; |} G, 97. 
abt, a month; tina, a 
fortnight. 

00 
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No. 





9. 


10. 


il. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 


17. 





Form. 


+4 star. 


A jet of flame, a 
candle. 


Elderly man seat- 
ed 


on the 
ground. 


Same, holding 
on symbol of life. 


Same, holding a 
se Baer 


sceptre. 


Man wearing a 
texer, or red 


cap. 





Man seated on a 
chair, holding 
whip. 





Same, seated on 
the ground. 


Sound and Signification. 


Authority. 


1. sidereal time: sd, a| G.95, 96.; D. 12, 


star; abé,a month; tna, 
a fortnight; hanu, xp, 
an hour; ¢uau, morn. 2. 
constellations : apt, the 
swan ; xpx, the thigh, 
ursa major. 8. also 
used for sb, to adore ; 
sb, a gate, divine, life, 
the soul. cf. PHONE- 
TICS. 


districts and countries. 


plain and marsh lands : 
Ruan, Eilethyia ; Han, 
Ani, Nubia. 


liquids, and actions of li- 
quids: ab, to thirst; 
sa, or shr, to drink, &c. 


l. fire. 2. actions of fire. 


names of men. 


names of gods (living 
gods). 


names of gods (powerful 
gods). 


persons of dignity : suén, 
king ; atai, chief, noble. 


names of persons of high 
rank: asi, noble. cf. 
MrxeEp Sıans; hems, to 
sit. 

asi, noble: det. of names 
of nobles. 


names, actions, and quali- 
ties of persons: sbau, 
to pray. 


13.; Ungarelli, 
vi, 


G. 149. and foll. 


L. D. iii. 69. e. 
174. a. 


G. 98. 375, 376. ; 
L. L. A. vi. 
2. 


G. 99.; L. D. iii. 
84. b. 


G. 129. and foll. 
G. 111. 
G. 111. 


Tablet of Ame- 
nisneb, Louvre. 


G. 127.; P. M. 
xx, 2. 


G. 127.; M. C. 


CXXXV. 


G. 129. and foll.; 
L. D. ii. 92. e., 
iii, 225. a. 








- 


B.) 


No. | 





22. 


23. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


80. 


$1. 


82. 
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Form. 


Man and wo- 
21. “ N ns 


Man holding 
his hund to his 
mouth, 


Man seated, 
with the 
hands down. 


4 Man kneeling in 
x adoration. 


Man seuted, with 
hands up, under 
8 corner. 


Man seated on the 
ground under a 
water jar. 


An archer seat- 
ed,on his head 
two feathers. 


Man holding up 
both hands. 


Sound and Signification. Authority. 


classes of persens. L. D. iii. 200. d. 


actions of the mind and | G. 378, 379.; L. 
mouth: ¢w,tospeak; mr,| T.xxxix. 109. 
to love, to kiss; am, to] 2. 
eat; sau, sr, to drink; 
s-xai, to paint, write. 


sitting : hms, tosit; hkré,to | L. T. i. 1. 3. 6. 
be peaceful; bka, tobe) 12, xxxvii, 
prostrate; Aft, to squat.| 101. 1. 


adorations: sb, to adore; | G. 387.; L. T. 


suax, to glorify. xxix. 78. 21. 

amn, to hide; teka, es- | S. P. xxxvii. 6.; 

cape notice of. M. C. x. 6 L. 
D. iv. 41. 


ab, to wash, pure, clean, | L. D., ii. 38.; D. 
priest; set, to pour, li- | 35. 
bation. 


my, an archer; menf, a|D. 141.; L. D. 
soldier; kelaxer, a ca-| il. 138. a; 
lasiris. — Tennyson’s L. 

Papyrus. 


dancing : x5, to dance ; G. 370.; M. d. 
abu, to sport; trf, to; C.xxiz. 3. 
dance; x¢b, to tumble. 


same. G. 870.; M. d. 
C. xxix. 3. 
same. G. 368. 


invocations: a, oh! ad-| D. 29.; ; G. 368. ; 
dress; sbaau, to adore;| L. D. iii. 12. a. 
ax, to cry out; Aeken,| 39. c¢.,113. b. 
or han, address. 


rejoicing: ka, tall, loud; |G. 368. 386. 
ax, to proclaim, to raise | 389. ; D. 29. 
up; Aaa, to rejoice. 

002 
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No. Form, Sound and Signification. Authority. 


33. 4, Man bearing a| carrying: fa, to carry ; | G.379, 380.; M. 


basket on his| zip, to bear or load; | C. xlvii. 1. 
ead. kat, to make, construct. 











Man building | constructing: at, to| L. D. ili. 81. d.; 
34. Ir upa wall. build, make; xm, to| E.R.9900.;L. 
pull down; ter, limit, | T. lv. 134. 2.; 
wall. S. P. lxxx. 4. 
Man holding a | striking: A’, to strike; | G. 389.; Cl. 244. 
35. 4 stick. ufa, to chastise; fr, to | 395. 


clear away, obliterate. 


36 Man beating | evil persons: x fé, an op- | G. 103. 
° A, out his own | ponent; xmi, enemy; 
brains. sbi, profane. 
37. A Man fallen. overthrowing: yt, to|G. 369. 373.; 
- be overthrown; yr, or| L.D. iii. 129. 
syr, to smite; sfx, to 
lay waste, overtake. 


88. R Asiatic foreigner. | names of Asiatic people. | G. 139. 


39 Same, hands| same; énhku, prisoner; |G. 139.; M. R. 
mn tied be) ym, enemy; nahsi, ne- | cxl.47.51.; L. 
hind him. | gro, | D. ii. 128. d. 

138. a 


A man fallenon | kabu, or baka, resupine. | L. D. iii. 165. 
40. his buck. " 


41, | cA man lying on | ster, supine; stes, laid | L. D. iii. 32. 17. 
° his back. down; bak bak, pros-| 160. 
trate. 


42, | s2-~ A man fallen on | variant of preceding; | Cf. L. D. iv.87. a. 
the ground, the hands; snhu, bind. 
tied behind him. 


43. Same, tied by| 1. names of Asiatic peo- |L. D. iv. 46. a. 
arme to a| ple; ¢nhu, prisoner. 2.| 47. a. D. 456. 


crimes, 


Man holding a| old men: Ar, a senior, | G. 116.; M. C. 
PA stickandsash. | elder; sr, a prince ; aa, ii. ; L. T. xliv. 
old, noble; sms, heir;| 118.2.; L.D.ii. 

shes, servant; yn,crowd.! 64. bis. a. 138, 
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No, Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
45. A child sucking | children: yn, a baby; | G. 134. 321. 76. 
its finger. : rru, & nureling; yr, a| 374.; D. 229. 


child; yaré, offspring ; 
rnpa, to grow; sn-xn, 
to nurse; ms, to bring 


on her head, 


forth. 
God with head | devils: S4 St, Typhon; | Ungarelli, ii. n. 
46. of a peculiar; Bar, Baal; Suty, Sa-| iii.; M. t. i. pl. 
black bird, of| dak; Aa-ai, Ass. | xxvii; ES. 
an ass, or of the giraffe. 10. 
47 Female seated on | 1. names of females. 2. | G. 129. 132. 
° M the ground. names of goddesses. 
48 "A Same, with a/ 1. same. 2. same. G. 128. 122, 
° lotus flower. 
Same, wearing | 1. same. 2. same. G. 144.; Br. M. 
49, a tiara and lxiii. 5. 
holding a 
lotus bud. 
Female seated, | names of goddesses, and | G. 122.; P.xxvi. 
50. x with a modius | females. - | bis. 


5) Same, holding | names of goddesses, and | G. 122. 
° (4 alotussceptre. | queens. 


9 Woman bring- | bringing forth: ms, to | G. 367, 368. 
52. A ing forth. bring forth; papa, to 





lie in. 
Woman  dan-| nursing: ran, to bring | G. 368.; E. 77. 
53. dlinga child. | up; mnat, to wet-nurse; | H. xxxiii.; M. 
rr, to dandle; xnm, to| d. C. lii. 1.; 
dry-nurse, teach. L. D. ii. 124. 
56. 
Mummy laid | embalming: xat, a body; | G. 76.; L. D. iii. 
54. ap out, y. kars, to embalm; sah,a| 241. b. 
mummy. 
M laced | 1. form: tut, an image; | G. 76. 80. 498.; 
55. upright. P xpr, a type; ha,alike-| R®. M.R. 284.; 
ness; kars, funeral,em-| M.d.C. cxxiv. 


balment; #Aa,amummy; | 2.; Ch. P. H, 
aru, aceremony ; uxb,a | 204. 17. 
sepulchral figure: 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 


u Bier with | embalming: as xaat, a| G. 76.; E. I. 12.; 
or without | body, corpse; s-ér, to| R. M. 150. 
56. ad mummy. lay out, lie, asleep; 


kars, an embalment. 


1, head and its parte: |G. 92.; D. 95.; 
ta (ga, c.), head; thni,| He. R. I. A. 
forehead; Aa, back of; 1847; S. G. 
head; tep, head; Aan,| 225.; Br. M. 
to nod; tata (gog, c.),| Ixxiv. 1, xxi. 
head. 2. articles cal-| 18.; Br. Z. 
culated by heads: the | 1864, p. 78. 
number 7. 


58. Y A lock of hair. halr, and action of hair: | G. 91. 321.; L. 
sn, a curl, a lock; kam,| A. xii. 16; L. 
black-haired ; anm, | T. xl. 109. 7. 
hide; hanksti, down;| 110. a. 3, 4.; 
akb, grief; xara, a| E.R.6710.; L. 
widow; an, kind of| D. ii. 122. 
wood. 


57. & Head. 


59. Eye with its| am, to adorn; maa, to} E Ss. 551.; 


see; nhas, to raise up; 
rs, to awake; thaka, to 
behold, stare at; matr, 
to prove ; kmhu, to con- 
ceive, imagine. 


pyramidion, 

Louvre; N.D. 
452; L. T. 
xlii. 110, a. 8.; 
S. P. xii. 4, 


xiii. 2, xviii. 
), xxi. 7, lv. 
lvi. 1., Ivii. 4. 
60. | <= Eye and brow. actions of sight: abt, to| L. D. iv. 14. d. 
delight; ayn, close the | 17. b. 78. a. 9. 
eyes; wb, against, op- 


posite. 
61. | $e" Eye _ shedding | weeping: ayni, to close | G. 389.; D. 71.; 
tears. the eyes; rm, to weep;| L. D. iv. 88. a. 
akb, to lament; at alater 
period for preceding. 


62. | me Tongue (co- | neth,atusk; abh, a tooth; | L. T. xl. 110. a. 
cured red| kaka, to chew}; uxa,to| 1,2.;E.8.541.; 
e). gobble up. E. I. 12. 16.; 
L. A. xii. 47. 
63, | & Tooth or angle! I.divisions of land. 2. | G.92.97.;L. T. 
(Au). actions of mouth: uxa, | xvii.83.2.; Ch. 
to swallow. P.H.216.n.212.| 


—— 
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68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


Form. 


~ a hand 


Hand holdi 
un Een (next) 


N 


Sound and Signification. 


peaceable actions: Rau, 


shoulder. 


forcible actions: forma- 
tive of verbs. 

hab, to play at a game; 
mayxa, to measure; ak, 
to touch; a, ceutre. 


(¥) Two arms held | kan, the breast; Apt, to 


downwards. 


© Heart. 


u, Two breasts. 


a) Phallus. 


< Bent leg. 


Leg with 

a knife 

through it. 

Two legs walk- 
SI ing. 


Two legs 
going back. 


unite; ank, to clasp; 
p-ka, to divide; apt, rib, 
peg: 

1. hati, heart; 5as(), 
entrails. 2. actions 
connected with heart : 
har, hrt, peaceful; ntm, 
delight, tranquillity. 


breast and its actions: 
mna, & nurse, to wet- 
nurse ; snkau, to suckle. 


1. male animals: ka, a 
bull ; aa, an ass; 
a husband. 2. male 
organ and its actions: 
uit, to engender; baah, 
karnata, hannu, phal- 
lus. 


leg and ita actions; xn, 
to kneel; xné, to ap- 
proach, t on; wart, 
the leg; rt, the feet; 
ar, an arura, acre; 
ustn, to stretch the legs, 
hasten. 


ska, to cut; aati, to 
wound; tha, to deprive. 


locomotion. 


sna, to turn away; xsf, 
to stop, not to go; han, 
to return, turn back. 


Authority. 


G. 881.; 


xev. 6. ; L. D. 


ii. 52. 


G. 380. 


L. D. 
189., i 
0. iv. 


G. 250. 372.; 
L. T. xxxv. 99. 
10., Ixv. 145. 


79. 
G. 92. 

8.; E. 

L. T 


G. 882.; L. T. 
viii. 17. 23.; E. 
S. 551.; L. D. 


L. T. xi. 17. 95., 
xxxvii. 101.1., 


zlvii. 


G. 382, 383. 
L. T of 1. 15.; 


D. 1 
H. 22 


;L. T. 1. 
11. 3. 


M. C. 


ii. 125, 
ii, 227.8. 
65. b. 


S. 147.; 





25. 24.1. 


3 Ch. P. 
298. "n. 825. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
75. | © Drop of blood. parts of the body. G. 91. 
76. | „> Bleeding wound | liquids: anf, blood; txr, |G.99.; L.T. lv. 
° (flower, seed fall-| gore; mut, venom, poi- | 134.6., xvii.32. 


17. 


78. 


79. 


80. 





ing out). 


you Horse. 
ae 
Ron 


AL Cale 


81. | SRR Hoe. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


3 Ape ading, pray- 


2 A seated cynocepha- 
+ A gryphon, ; 


EJ Head of a calf. 


Cow's car. 


son; xp, venom, fluid ; 
muau, water. 


borses : Atar, a horse; 
88-mu, & mare. 


rni, cattle; aua, a bull; 
ka, a bull; aka, fat; 
names of sacred bulls. 


7., xviii. 39. 2. 


G. 72. 


P.ix.;L.T.Ixii. 
145. f. 24. 


cows: ak, cow; aua, a | G.72.126.;L.A. 


cow ; maht, a white an- 
telope ; mn mn, cattle ; 
kau, & cow. 


calves: ab-hus, a calf; 
aua, steer; hnhu, calf ; 
husu, same ; ab, thirst. 


swine : rru,a boar ; xaau, 
a sow; apha, a hog. 


xii. 11.; N. D 
873.; E.S. 32.; 
L. T. lxix. 148. 
9.; L. D. ii. 
136. i. " 

Cf. M. C. xxvii. 
6.; E. S. 32.; 
G. 375. 


G. 72.; N. D. 
373. 


hatt, respect; «pt, to be | Br. M. Ixxii. 1., 


blind ; ax, address. 


Ixxvii. 1. 


ab, priest ; rey, to know; | Br. Z. 1865, p. 2. 


second sense used for 
pronoun 1. 


Baru, Baal; Set, Typhon; 
nem, to ruin; suha, 
pride; khen, adverse. 

nostril and its actions: 
gra, a nostril; fnt, a 
nose; ssn, to breathe; 
sna, breath ; rx, joy ; 
xnm, to smell. 

action of the ear: set, 
deafness; setem, to hear; 
mester, ears. j 


Io f . 
Re wer part o 8/1, quadrupeds: ab, an 


elephant ; atp, a hippo- 
potamus, &c. 2. skin, 
bes, and objects made of 
leather ; tb, a sandal. 


Green Fouilles, 
3 L. D. iii. 
128. a., iv. 26. 

G. 92.; M. S. 
xxv. 4.; D.79.; 
L. T. xxxvi. 
99. 29.; L. D. 
iii. 11. a. 

L.D. iii. 276. h. 


G. 83.; S. P. 
xeviii.8.Ixxxi. 
7. Ixii. 2.; M. 
C. Ixiv. 4. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 











88 Head end gullet | 1. throat and its parts: |G. 93.; L. T. 
° 7 of an animal. xX» the throat; bb,| xxxvi. 99. 13., 
the gullet; ahi.t, wind-| xxxvii. 101.6.; 

pipe. 2. actions of| G. 386.; E. 8. 

throat: am, to eat. 3.; Ch. P. H. 


® 209. n. 129. 
89, { Same, variant. same, Ipid. 
90. Fore part of 4/ » ft, terror, a ram. L. T.1xxix. 165. 
0. | Se 13., iii. 9, 2. ; 
HH, R. I. A. 


1847, n. 128. 


Fore part of a| intn, to rise up, pride,| L. T.i.1. 14. cf. 
91. gazelle. 


revolt ; x ft, opponent, | M.d.C.xl. 2. 

devil. 
92 Shoulder of an| aa, flesh; aau, to be| Ch. P. H. 210.; 
. 4 animal. born; asu, price, re-| Gr. xi.1.; M. 
ward. R. iii. Pte. i. 
85.; E. R.9746.; 
L..D. iv. 60. b.; 


Ungarelli, vi. 
1. 13. 
G. 94. 493. ; Br. 


98.1 yf Hind quarters | violence : kfa, to disturb, 
M. kii. 1. 


of an animal. | hunt; t-tn, to rise up, 
pride ; xpé, thigh ; peh- 
peh, glory ; ken, victory. 


A duck (hept).| 1. waterfowl 2. birds 

a. — generally. 3. flying 
animals: xprr, 8 sca- 

rab. 4. sinm, to doctor ; 

xnm, na, drive away. 


G. 85, 86.; M. 
C. i. p. 271.; 
L. T. i 1. 3. 


95. A duck | cooked fowls: ru, duck ; 
trussed. trp, another kind ; sné, 
terror, to give. 


96, | C#® Duck with head | cooked birds. 
cut off. 


E. R. 6654. E. 
Ss. 551.; P. 
xxvi. bis. 21. 


L. D. ii. 68. 35. 


97 Bird of the| evil actions: ms, little. 
. finch kind 
(mena). 


G. 102.; L. T. 
Iviii. 141. 8. 


Bird flying or| yen, fowl, birds, to alight 
98. alighting. &c.; tennu, each, 
| how. 


L. D. iv. 2. & 
69. e. 





99. 


100. 


101 eo 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. [Arr. U. 


Form. . 


Bird tied to a 
stick. 


um 


SE A wing. 


Q An egg. 





a The fish botti. 


UWAN. A sort of 
snake (occasionally only 
three coils). 


lan Ureeus serpent. 


Sound and Signification. 





grow, each, every, how 
many. 


pat, to fly ; tnnu, to grow, 


each, every, how much, 
how many; sr, kind of 
goose. 


flying: ink, a wing ; pai, 


to fly; ap, to mount 
up; axm, to soar; xt, 
wing. 


1. substances: suk, an 


egg; au,substance; mas, 
same; rpa, a youth, 
virgin; pat, person [ cf. 
the syllabic part]. 2. 
of females and god- 
desses. 


ile.| crocodiles, and evil ac- 


tions : msuh, a crocodile; 
sbak, diminish; ats, 
wound, 


all kinds of fishes: rm, a 


ray ; but, abominable ; 
abué, a botti fish; xp& 
pnnu, Rats’-Tail, name 
of a fish ; Autu, a kind 
of fish; baru, a mullet ; 
xaua, a kind of fish ; 
an, & perch. 


snakes; ru, snake, used 


for mouth; mAn, an 
asp; Afi, a snake ; fnti, 
a worm ; rf rf, & worm; 
rr, a blind worm. 


App, Apophis ; sba, the 


wicked ; big, lazy, slow. 


names of goddesses: ara, 


an ureus, head, head- 
dress. 


Authority. 


kam, to create; innw, to} L. T. v. 15. 29., 


Ixv. 146, a. 1.; 
S.P. iv. 10.; Ch. 
M. 80. 


L. T. xxii. 58. 
1; L. D. ii. 
125. 127, 128. 


G. $71, 372.; L. 
D. iii. 234. a. 


G. 74; L. T. 
x. 17.78.: M. 
R. Ixv.3; G. 
122-24.; D. 
166. 


W. M. C. ii. pl. 
50.; G. 74.; L. 
T. Ix. 144. d.; 
L. D. iv. 77. ¢. 


G. 87.; L. T. 
xvi. 32. 8, 
xxx. 100. 5.; 
S. P. lxxv. 2. 
6, 7, 8., xevi. 
7, 8.3; L. D. ii. 

3.; Br. M. kxii. 

l. 


D.176. 366. 370.; 
L. T. xvii. 33. 
l. 


D. 176.; L. T. 
lvii. 140. 11. 


G. 122.; L. A. 
xviii. 9, 10.; 
M.d. C. xxxix. 
2. 





No. 





108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


Form. 





§ A tree. 


Bhoot of a palm 


tree. 


Bunch of water- 


flowers. 


AYR Root of reeds. 


> Lotus flower. 


a>” Branch of a tree. 


#+ Three grains. 


ee Three berries. 


& Called a cake. 


emp Oval cake. 


DETERMINATIVES. 


Sound and Signification. 


names of trees and woods, 
and things made of 
wood. 

tr, a shoot, a time; in 
h-tr, w horse; in ptr, 
to show, explain, how, 
what; rnpa, to grow, 
increase, plants, year; 
x”, youthful. 

flowers: Arrt, a flower; 
arp, vine, stalk; tom, 
ear of corn ; Au, corn ; 
max, stalk, straw ; rnpa, 
fruit ; bt, barley ; mahu, 
a crown of flowers, after 
proper names of women; 
asu,a sepulchre, reward. 


reeds: sm, fodder; aak, 
reeds; rnpi, fruit; hu, 
corn. , 


naham, joy ; naxt, power ; 
nxb, title ; smes, rejoice. 


1. woods: ba, wood; 
xaa, wood; kam, gum 
wood ; Abnt, ebony ; ssm, 
sesamum. 2. objects 
made of wood: marka- 
buta, a chariot ; xrp, a 
rudder ; Autu, a prow ; 

. apt, hold ; usr, paddle ; 
kar, a bolt ; ati, a lintel; 
maya, & balance. 

corn and its processes : 
su, COrn; nap, 
barley ; d5¢i, corn, bar- 
ley; xa, a bushel, to 
measure ; ska, to plough; 
asy, to reap. 


arr, grapes ; rnpa, fruit. 


1. names of towns. 2. 
snnu, the sun’s orbit; 
phar, the horizon. 


bread and cakes. 





G. 88. 


napr, 


571 


Authority, 





G. 821. 235.; N. 


D. 373.; E. S. 
6705.; L. D. 
iii. 180. a. 


G. 88, 89.; E. 


I. 34. 2.; L. 
T. xiii. 19. 1., 
xxxix. 109. 4.; 
E. IL 106. 5.; 
early tablet, 
B.M.;P, xxvi. 
bis. 15. 


N. D. 378, 


L. D. iv. 39. a. 


61. g. 62. e. 


G.77.; E.1.56.; 


H™, R. 1. A. 
1847,n.12.MS. 
in Trin. Coll. ; 
L. T. xxxv. 
99.7-21.,xlix. 
125. 52-58., 
xlv. 120. 1. 


M.C.xxxii.; G. 


77, 374. 419., 
Rosetta stone. 


G. 79.; N. D. 


373. 


G. 151.; L. T. 


xvii. 86. 1.; N. 
D. 852. 


L. D. ii. 92. c. 





572 


Form. 


119, fl Ground plan. 


A road, two 

trees planted 

on one side, one on the 
other. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126, r Corner of a build- 


ing. 


127. 


128, 


129, 


118, | & A circular cake in 
basket. 





LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


Sound and Signification. 


tert, bread, cake; pest, 
put, a food; fek, food. 


abodes, temples. 


objects connected with 
roads: as Ar, a road; 
shr, to approach; ar, 
to go up; saa, a dis- 
tance ; matn, a path. 


sb-t, a wall; ab, a wall; 
xmxm, to smash ; and, 
8 precinct ; afr, to form, 
limit ; sa, a wall 


xm, break ; kauf, ruin. 


houses and their parts. 


hut, or tebhut, throne; 
hat, floor. 


kaa, floor; arr, steps, 
hall, to mount up; yxnt, 
an approach; rat, a 
foot, stylobate ; nayé, a 
return; ga, throne. 


kan, to bend, relations ; 
arr, & hall; hinges of 
door ; snhu, to bind ; 
neh, square shape. 


doors and their actions : 
ru, a door; An, to open; 
s.y, to shut; matt, 
boat’s hatches. 


names of foreign prisoners 
which it encloses. 


water: muaa, water ; 
iuma, sea; ht-hr, ocean; 
a[¢]r, a river. 


(Arr. II. 





Authority. 


L. D. iii. 48. b., 


iii. 19.1.2. c. 
48. b. 
G. 187. 


L. T.i. 1. 18, 14., 
xxxv. 98. 4.; 
G. 303. 


G. 76.; ES. 32.; 
L. T. ki. 144. 
g,, xlii. ll. 3., 
xlix, 125. 64. 


Gr. m. 1. 24, 


G. 10]. 
P. M. xviii. o. 


L. T. vii. 17. a. 
8.; Vyse, Jour- 
nal, i lil.; ; Tablet, 


E. H. xxxiii.; 
E. S. 10.; L. 
D. ii. 124. 7. ; 
Br. M. lxxi. 4. 


G. 80. 373. ; E. 
R. 9900 


G. 159. 161. 
G. 98.;, E. L 
106. 7.9. 


B.] 


DETERMINATIVES. 
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No. 





130, | SMM Block of stone. | 1. all kinds of stones:|G. 100.; L. T. 


; 133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 





Form. 





vais. 


same sign. 


- 


Sound and Signification. 





arr, stone. 2. compo- 
site bodies, as ¢, a 
brick. 3. objects made 
of stone, as ka, a floor. 
4. colours of mineral 
substances. 


. OD Bign „or festi- | hb, panegyries. 


Lower partof | festivals: Abi, a festival ; 


tna, half festival; hahr, 
a vigil. 


| 1. boats: ¢a, to go in a 


boat; uaa, a boat ; mna, 
a barge, &c.; nam, & 
barge. 2. parts of boats: 
usy, a hold; suak, the 
cabin; maat, the fore- 
castle. 3. actions of 
boats, and actions like 
those of boats: ta, to go; 
xn, to place, row; xsf; 
to stop, anchor a boat; 
xnti, to stay, or return. 


bird’s name, the Fulica 
atra : nym, a barge. 
gnti, to detain, a kind 
of boat; also wa, & 
. boat. 


ua, a boat; ha, boat of 
burthen. 


same, suak, a cabin. 


xnti, sailing a boat; suck, 
a cabin. 


ta, to sail; xsf, to stop; 
nym, a barge. 


1. sails and their parts. 
2. air: ssn, to breathe; 
ss, ssr t, the same ; nif, 
breath, air, wind ; épa, 
taste, breathe. 


Authority. 


xxv...64. 31., 
xlix. 125. 55. ; 
P. M. iv. 1. 


G. 80. 


G. 97.;S'. A. G. 
F., 175; L. T. 
ii. 18, b. 6. 


G. 75.; L. T. 
xxxvy. 99. 1., 
xxxvii.99. 22., 
xxxvili. 106. 
2. &c.; L. D. 
iii. 2. b. 


M. C. x. 7.; E. 
I. 17. 

M. C. evii. 1.; 
G. 75. 





M. C. evii. 


E. S. 551. 


D. 272.; M.C. 
evil. 2. 


E. S. 584.; E.L 
105. 24. 


L. T. xxxvi. 99. 
11. 14.; G. 
809. ; E. 1. 56. 
7, 8. 





574 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


[Arr. OD. 





No. . 


Nef Scimitar. 





141 


142. 


143. 


148, 


149, 


152, 


Form. 





hart 


> Sword. 


coms Bow. 
= 


) Club. 


A sceptre, kukufa 
(tam). 


ee” Arrow, 


) Mallet. 


Sculptors chisel 


\ A penknife. 


| 


[= Papyrus roll. 


on Called by 

Champollion 
an 0 knife, rather 
tie of a book. 


Sound and Signification. 


Authority. 


Xp, to smite with a sci-| M.t. i. xvii. xiii. 


mitar; xrtb, to pros- 
trate; sma, cut down. 


cutting actions. 


bows : pt, to shoot, to ex- 
tend ; pst, yellow paint; 
pxé, to extend; xmr, 
quiver ; tema, swoop. 


names of foreigners: 
kam, to create; sba, 
wioked. 


evil; gam, ruin; uas, a 
sceptre, destruction. 

arrows: sf, an arrow ; 
ér, an arrow head. 


mnx, to fabricate; haut, 
-to build, make. 


carved objects: s-rta, to 
sculpture; kas, to em- 
balm; Ars, a coffin; ad, 
ivory work; sbh, the 
bones, nails. 


objects of writing used 
instead of papyrus at 
a later period, abstract 
ideas. 


sep, a turn; akar, very. 


1. books, writing, and 
food: aa, great; temt, 
total; akar, very. 2. 
abstract ideas, 


s-xa, a roll; ark, a bind- 
ing, oath, close of 
month; s-fx, a noose, 
to noose; yr, to fall 
down. 


t.iv. cecxxxiii.; 
L. D. iii. 188. 
b. 2. 


G. 384. 


E. S. 551.; G. 
466. ; E. S. 16.; 
L. D. iv. 50. c. 
60. b. 


G. 138, 139. ; L. 
T. v. 15 g. 
33. 


L. D. ii. 112. e,, 
iii. 56. 


G. 76. 


G. 372, 373. 


L. L. B. n. 34,; 
M. C. xlvi.9.; 
G. 372.; L. A. 
xii. 28.; L. T. 
xix. 42. 9. 


L. D. iv. 60. a. 


L. D. iii. 244. b. 


Green F., 1. 13. 
11.19.; Ch. P. 
H. 249. n. 881. 


G. 104. ; L. T. 
vi. 15. 47, 48., 
xv. 29. 2, 
xlvi. 125, 8.; 
E. H. xxxiii, 


a a a sae 





DETERMINATIVES. 


575. 








154. 


156. 


167. 


158. 


159, 


160. 


2 Same, elongated. 


(5 Skein of thread. 


© Twisted cord. 


aya Basket and cord. 


e Packet. 


Samo, with seed 
re issuing out. 


e A grain. 


Sound and Signification. 


xt, and xém, to shut; 
gnnu, to enclose; an, 
a ring; épA, an abime. 


s’ha, to encase a mummy; 
sna, to turn away, knee. 


linen generally: Ads, 
clothes; huny, a girdle ; 
mr, to bind; kras, to 
embalm ; sot, a slip; 
hap, to hide; haa, to 
be naked; yakr, orna- 
ment. 


enh, to bind; snt, to 
found ; nuh, a cord. 


clothing : kbs, to clothe ; 


hny, a girdle; mru, a 
packet ; Aap, toconceal; 
aft, a cartonage ; ; tu, 
clothes. 


things wrapped up: xa.t, 
a mummy; kas, to em- 
balm; fds, to wrap, 
reckon ; abu, Elephan- 
tina ; hs, foul ; ax, ce- 
dar; but, bad; sta, to 
conduct; xft, an ac- 
cuser. 


soents : st, smell, stink ; 
rtu, huaa, filth; hs, the 
same. 


things in grains: ga, a 
grain ; sen neter, in- 
cense ; menh, wax. 


Authority. 


G. 381.; L. T. 


xvii. 36. 1.; Br. 
M. iii. ; Br. Z. 
1863, p. 15.; 
Rosellini, Br. 
Not. Rit. di 
' Parma, 


L.T.i.115.,xxiüi. 


88.75 L. D. iii. 
244. b.; Br. 
M. xv. 6. 


G. 885.; L. T. 
xxxvii. 101.6., 
xlviii. 125. c. 
38.; L. D. iv. 
69. ¢. 


G. 77. 881. ; M. 
d. C, xlüi. 2. 


6654.; P. S. 
127.; LT. Ixxi. 
149, 1. ; L. D. 


iii, 242. d. 


G. 374.; Belm. 
pl. L; S. P. 
xvii. 1—4., xviii. 
l.; L. D. iii. 
234. b. 


L. T. xxxvi. 99. 
17., xx. 45. 1, 
xxii, 53. 2. 


L. D. iii. 22. w. 
23. 0. 


4 


a 
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a row of three. 


162. 


163. 


(HRN 


164. 


167. 


A 


at Coffer. 


una Lid of a box. 


Cloth appa- 
rently part 


@ Small ampulla vase. 


. ® Basket of fruit. 


bushel with 


Sound and Signification. 


ut, green, 3. gems : kam, 
jasper; «bst, lapis lazuli, 
porcelain. 


boxes : han, a box; kara, 
a sarcophagus, shrine. 


places : kars, a. coffin ; tb, 
a box; aa, a place; 
atar, & Mansion. 


metals: nub, gold; tam, 
pure gold ; Aut, silver: 
see syllable Vb. 


oily substances: é, oil; 
mrh, wax; ha en ay, 
cedar oil. 


oils: é, oil; mms, a jar ; 
hati, extract or essence ; 
abr, fat; mrhu, wax. 


vases and liquids: Ak, 
beer; han, vase; buka, 
palm wine; iva, to 
wasb ; hurhu, to anoint ; 
mrhu, to wax; hknu, 
drink ; sf. ¢, pitch, cedar 
oil; aka, fat, &c. 


a jar of ointment; han, 


ajar; Arhu, urha, anoint. 


fruit. 


xa, to measure ; di, corn, 
barley ; xm, harvest. 


food kept in jars and 
‘measures, as fes, a pint; 
anun, some liquid; habn, 
honey. 





Authority. 


161. | O Ring of metal ; often | 1. metals. 2. paints: ant, |G. 89.; L. T. 
frankincense; xsbé,blue; | 


Ixxix. 164.13.; 
S. P. xevi. 11. 


Pap. Trin. Coll. 
Dublin, D. 
252.; L. T. ii. 
1. 19. 

G. 164. ; M. C. 
exxxviii. 1.; L. 
T. xxxvi. 99. 
12., xlviii. 125. 
49.; Br. M. 
XViii. 


G. 89. 


G. 79.; E. S. 
157*. 


WwW. M. C. v. 
870.; L. T. 
Ixii. 145. c. 12. 
e. 19. k. 40. © 


N. D. 373.; L. 
T. xxxvii. 99. 
31., xlix. 125. 
66., Ixii. 145. f. 
24. g. 27. 1. 32. 


L. T. Ixii. 145. 
e. 19. ; G. 78. 


L. D. ii. 44. e. 


L. D. iii. 7. b., 
iv. 40, 13. 


L. D. ii. 49. b. 


[Arr. II. 


| 
\ 
| 
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Form. 








172.|& A bottle. 


173. | @ A cone of bread. 


174. A Piled heap of flour. 


175. | # A basket of fruit. 


en A bowl: see 


176. 
76 Phon. K. 


heap of flour. 


178.| WY Basket. 


179.| Q Mirror. 
180. 


a Flute. 


181. {> Unknown object. 


182. at Uncertain if same 


183. 


VOL. I. 


Sound and Signification. 





Authority. 





gam, & liquid; ésar,!li- | P. M. vii. 


quid, or liquid quantity. 


bread and cakes, as fua, 
ter, shens, teptu. 


flours: Aut, corn; tetu, 
unknown. 


fruits: teb, figs; mids, 
dates ; ak, a fruit. 


bowls: han, a thing ; 
atah, reeds. 


ground food or heaps of 
food : nahr, tept, cakes. 


objects reckoned by bas- 
kets: ab, food, viand; 


" sy, broad ; peka, acer- 


tain quantity ; han, a 
wine measure, 


ma hr, 2 speculum; An-hr, 
mirror. 


sba, a flute; mm, an 
oblique flute. 


xta, a tomb ; hri, to fear, 
lurk, lie in wait; hats, to 
be afraid, net; taru, 
school, hall; tna, divi- 
sion, half. 


measures : 
Apt, a pint. 


tna-t, half; 


GED Cake of bread. | objects made into cakes 


like bread: ak, bread; 
tft, kuphi, fragrance; 
at, bread ; aes kind of 
bread; xa, food; snnu, 
loaf ; dt, corn; Apé, solid 
food. 


PP 


L. D. ii. 67, 68. 
L. D. ii. 44.0. 
L.D. ii. 25. 85. 
L.D. ii. 85. 

L. D. iii. 260. c. 


L. D. iii. 80. b., 
31. 260. c. 


G. 77.; D. 337.; 
L. D. iv. 79. d. 


M.C. t. iii. pp. 28 
-30.; D. 141. 


E. R. 9900.; L. 
T. Ixxvii. 162. 
2.; G. 386. 
329.; Cailliaud, 
Ixvii.; L. D. ii. 
102. a.; R. A. 
1849, 563. 


N. D. 373. 


L.A.x; LT. 
xxxvii. 99. 31. 
34., E. I. 12. 
1.10.; G. 107.; 
E. R. 6705.; 
Hes, R. I. A. 
1847; E. S. 
10, 









A cord, or noose, 
for an animal’s 
foot [Cf. W.M. 
C. iii. p. 2.] 


Ü 


— Half names. 





. CD Pool. 


Hoe or hand- 
plough. 


N 


SU Plough. 


.| SRE Irrigated field. 


"NB Standard. 


3] Stand of a balance. 


i Same. 


. | % Cross bar (Ar). 


. ( Claw. 
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Sound and Signification. 


names: rn, & name, en- 
closes royal names; 
qn-n, to bind, an orbit ; 
utau, a pendant. 


tna, half ; pxa, to divide. 


marsh lands: Pet, Nubia, 
Argo; Het, Upper 
Egypt ; Barnu, Bar- 
nea, 


ploughing: ska, to 
plough; had, a plough; 
xbua, to plough. 


ploughing : hab, a plough; 
b-ni, ebony; pr, grain; 
ska, to plough. 


Hespu, a district, names 
of countries. 


names of gods and re- 
gions. 


é&, to transport; ués, to 
carry, go out; rs, to 
watch; nhas, to awake. 


verbs in general: sy, to 
open ; sym, a shrine ; 
kar, to fight; han kan, 
to beat, &c.; Aak, to 
bind; axm, to extin- 
guish; xp, to receive. 


bearing: Aaf, or nkaf, 
steal ; éai, to carry, bear 
off, rob. 





[Arr. II. 


Authority. 





G. 80.; L. D. 


iii. 93. 223. b. 


L. T. xlvi. 125. 
rubric; L. D. 
iv. 14. b. 


M. R. 1xi. 


L. T. xlv. 124. 
1; Y. 41. F.; 
E. 8. 10. 


L. A. ix.; AF. 
B. A. 1855, 92.; 
L. T. xlv. 124. 
1; L.D. iii. 
122. g. 


E. H. xxxiii.; D. 
25. 274.; L. D. 
ii. 146. e. 


D. 331. 


L. T. i. 1. rubric; 
D. 460. ; L. D. 
iv. 8l.c. 


SI. A. G. no. 42. 
68.n. 42.; L. 
A. ii. 

D. 397.; L. T. 
xv. 26. 3., ili. 
7. 2., xi. 18. a. 
3., xiv. 22. 3.; 
E. R. 6705. 


L. T. lev. 146. 
6., xv. 27. 1, 
xlvii. 125. 21. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. 





195. | <== Similar ob- | bearing: £a, to bear; 
Ject, resembling’a finger. | 42a; to adhere to, flour; 
sam, to thrash or ear. 


f . 

196. | " Object resem- | fa, to bear or carry; £ 
bling the hook which | to adhere. ry 3 tha, 
holds the counterpoise 
of the balance. 


197. | ©} Band of metal. un, a consecration, an 
ingot; kabi, a fold, re- 
doubled; ¢b, crown. 


. Variation of | uaby (pl.), farrows; wen, | L.M. ıı. pte. xiv. 
198.) I “above. an ingot-weight, or| 55.b.; N. D. 
pound weight; see rer. | 373.; L.T.xvi. 
31. 10. 
199.| => Band of metal. | interchanged with the | L. M.n. pte. xiv. 
preceding ; det. of uth,| 57. b., 88. b. 
a furrow. 


200. | S—— A pen or stylus. | fert, a kind of food or | L. D. ii. 10. 67.; 
quantity of figs, bread; | E. I. 6.; L. 
xm, a granary or store-| D. iii. 5. a. 
house; ruthu, plant. 


201. | ı Three bars. plurals. Ch. P. H. p. 249. 
; n. 882. 





— in. ee m 0 


pp2 
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C. 


PHONETICS. 


- THE next step, after separating the determinative from the 
general mass of ideographic hieroglyphics, was the formation of 
syllabic signs. The step from Symbolic to Determinative depends 
upon the progress of the mind—in bringing the external world 
into subjection by means of thought, of language, and of writing— 
from individual to general, from concrete to abstract ideas. The 
step by which the syllabic signs were formed is a still greater 
triumph over matter. It implies the intentional separation of the 
entire sound from the meaning of a word, of which the hiero- 
glyphical sign is the representative. By this process the sign 
becomes the representative of a certain collection of sounds 
without any reference to the sense. Now, as the oldest Egyptian 
words are monosyllabic, so that the syllable and word are identical, 
it follows that almost all these signs represent syllables. This is 
the origin of Phonetics, and of the whole alphabetical system. 
Upon the principle thus established, we have. been enabled to 
collect, from the whole circle of hieroglyphics hitherto found on 
the monuments and in the papyri, 103 Syllabic signs. They are 
arranged as a subdivision under the letters with which they begin. 
The first signs under each sound are the pure Phonetics, or 
those which seem to have pure alphabetic powers. Lepsius had 
reduced this alphabet to thirty-four signs, exclusive of those first 
introduced during the Greek and Roman periods. The number 
of these we have reduced to twenty-seven, by subtracting ten 
signs (h4. k3. m2. m3. m4. n.3. t5. u3. x3.x4.) which we 
have placed among the Syllabics, and by the addition of three 
new signs (hl. £2. ¢.2.) to the Alphabetics. Four of these 
twenty-seven signs are not found used as pure Phonetics under 
the Old Empire; three (22. n 2. « 2.) being first employed in this 
manner under the 18—19th Dynasty, and one (r 2.) perhaps not 
before the 20th Dynasty. Thus, then, we have 23 signs, as the 
alphabet of the Old Empire, to represent the fifteen letters of 


—_—— 


u 
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which the phonetic system of the Old Egyptians consisted from 
the earliest times. Nine of these fifteen letters have, in the 
Oldest Empire, only one sign each, namely, 


u, b, f, p; m, T, Xs % k; 
four two signs, 
i, n, 8, h; 


of the remaining two (a and t), the first has three, the second four 
signs ; almost all with traces of an original distinction, either as 
to sound or position. 

The alphabet, as constituted at the beginning of the New 
Empire (the 18th Dynasty ), gives us on the other hand four signs 
more (marked by an asterisk), that is, the twenty-seven which 
are registered first under the various letters. 

With the 20th Dynasty, however, there suddenly commences 

a very obvious and. remarkable progression in the alphabetic 
system. A considerable number of hieroglyphics are used as 
alphabetic signs which had previously either a mere syllabic 
value, or no phonetic value whatever. This fact did not escape 
the sharp-sighted Champollion. His view, however, that they 
are to be considered the symbols of a secret character, is no way 
substantiated by the monuments. The opposite conclusion seems 
to us quite clearly to follow from the fact, that in the time of the 
Romans these same signs were used on the public monuments in 
the same way that all the phonetic signs were. During that period 
new signs were obviously sought for, particularly to represent 
the foreign names and titles of the Roman rulers; and such signs 
especially were selected in preference for phonetic use, as repre- 
sented or conveyed the idea of something honourable, fortunate, 
exalted, or divine. In a word, the change in the old alphabet 
does not begin with the Ptolemies, nor the Psammetici, but with 
the 20th Dynasty; it then gradually advanced, and was pushed 
to the extreme under the Romans. 
- Under the head Later Alphabet, we have arranged, as the 
third and last division, 100 new signs for thirteen of those fifteen 
letters: x and x have received no augmentation whatever. Those 
hundred signs consist of two classes; some having been used in 
the same manner from the 20th or 26th Dynasty downwards, 
others were coined into letters only in the time of the Romans. 

The Roman alphabet of hieroglyphics is a mere corruption and 
confusion of the old system, and is besides the most doubtful 
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portion of the whole hieroglyphics ; in no other do we find the 
same arbitrary, contradictory, and uncertain data. Some of the 
elements which have been incorporated into the alphabet rest to 
this day, as far as we know, on the sole authority of Champollion 
having admitted them into his works, his grammar more par- 
ticularly. From the monuments no proof of their existence has 
hitherto been adduced. We have, nevertheless, given them a 
place in our collection, as not having, doubtless, been admitted 
by the immortal founder of the hieroglyphic system without some 
reason ; and have assigned them the same signification given to 
them in his work. 

Most of these hundred new alphabetic signs are old hiero- 
glyphics, which were used in the good times as Symbolics, Deter- 
minatives, or Syllabics. We have endeayoured to make this as 
clear as possible by referring to the number assigned them in their 
respective divisions. 

It is self-evident that neither syllabic nor alphabetic signs 
cease, in consequence of the phonetic value usually attaching to 
them, to denote likewise the objects of which they are the repre- 
sentatives. Thus the arm is used as the arm, the eagle as an 
eagle. The signs, when thus employed to express masculine 
nouns, have a vertical line « beside them; when feminine, the 
same line, with the mark of the feminine gender =. 

In the following list of Phonetic signs, those which are purely 
Alphabetic have been placed first, and arranged in the usual 
order of the Roman and Greek alphabets. Under each of the 
fifteen letters of the Old Egyptian alphabet we have placed such 
Syllabics as begin with that letter.! 

Dr. Hincke’s remarks on the Egyptian alphabet have been often 
quoted as reference respecting some new opinions of his, which, 
although they seem to us, with very few exceptions, to be 
more than doubtful, still deserve to be attended to, as possibly 
leading to futher inquiries. 


! [The difference of arrangement, and the increased number of signs in this edition, 
will be easily seen; the general classification and arrangement still remain the same. 
Many new signs have been added. 8. B. 
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I. ALPHABET AND SYLLABARIUM. 





A. 
1 | Reed. A, initial, as the 8; L. L. A. le; 
u whence iti is often omit-| Hk. R. L A. 


ted, as a-tf, tf, father, | 1847, a. 
&c.; is represented in 
Coptic by all the short 
vowels: occasionally 
followed by v 120. as au, 


2 Ir Chisel ; com aa AB, in sab, a jackal ;| L.A. A. ii.1.d.; 
. ment the etic, | sadu, a magus; abu,| G. 80. 83. ; 
of this be Yu ivory, elephant, Ele-| Hoskin’s Tra- 
pbantina; abi, leopard. | vels in Ethi- 
opia, tomb at 
Thebes; N.D. 

105. 

3. 


An altar, with) AB, in Abi, the East; | L, T. vi. 18. 40., 
“fs cakes of bread; aby, to dance; aba, to| xxii, 57. 6., iv. 
compl. the leg. dance, sport ; abé, shut.) 15.8.2,c.11.; 
G. 83.; 
d. C. xxix. 3.; 
EK. H. xxxiii. ; 
Rh. M. R. 289. 


4 me Spotted skin of| AB, in absi, a jackal; |G. 83.; M. R. 
. an enimal;| „au, labu, a lion;| xxxvi. 2; M. 
compl. the leg. | 5, spotted ; sba,a flute! C. xlvii. 1. 
player. 


Tree; com-| AM, with, also, in, amay, | E. I. 29.; E. S. 
plementthe | to devote, hallow;| 1.571.; M.t.i. 
owl. amam, some plant, am- | xxix.; Br. M. 

monium; ama, sun's} Ixxx.a;Ch.R. 
rays; am, with or| A. 1857, 72. 
by, pavilion, gracious, | 

beauty. 


6. +3 A cross; com- | AM, in am, with, by, | G. 482. 484.; E, 
plomentthe resident in; am, to eat. | I. 29.11. 7. 9.; 
L. T. xlvii. 195. 


nr 
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No. Form. Sound. Authority. 
7. | Gia A h fish, | AN, in an, a hill or val-| L. A. xii. 16.;G. 
ike os an eyebrow spine | Jey; anku, an eyebrow; | 92.; E. I. 11. 
Ws "| anbi, precinct; anm,| 252.; L. T. 
plement water line, skin, hide. xxxix. 109. 4. 
8. wn The upright | AN, or HAN, in H, a/ D. 379. . 
oe bemof2| valley, the name of a 
balance ; 
complement water or region. 
vase. 
9. Two horns;| AP, in app, or ap, to| E. S. 10.; D. 
complement | guide, lead, lay, place,| 121.; Ch. P. 
a mat. work, open, envoy; apt,| H. 207. 
work ; see later alpha- | 
bet S. 
Eye; comple-| ARI, an eye, a pupil of | L.L. A. ii. 2.;G. 
10. | > ment the |" the eye, a child; allu,| 36.18; M. R. 
two oblique lines. " c. aa 2 do ie as art,| xcvii. 3, 
11. o} Pupil of an ore ; AR, in aru, a shape. L. D. iii. 79. a. 
chicken. 
A throne; compl. | AS, in As, Isis; hsm, to| Ch. P. H. 1. 89. 
12. it chair-back. strangle; Bast, name | 115.; L. P. R. 
of a goddess ; mas, leg.| Letter 12. 
Purse ; comple-| AS, in as, an apartment | Sl. A.G. B. 40, 
13. q ment chair | for repose, chamber; | 41.;L.T. v.15. 
back or bolt. | asy idleness, fault; as,| 20.; M. C. 
servant; ast, vile. exxviii. 1.; D. 
462.; L. D. ii. 
62. . 
Cow’s ear; comple- | AT, determinative of at, |R. A. 1844, p 
14. ment hand, or} an ear; a boy in s-at, | 732.; E. 1.78 
@ semicircle, to hear; satm, to hear; | 10. 507.; G 
at, a cartonage, a day; | 387, 388.; D 
at-n-nu, officer. 121. 
A kind of| ANUA, a plain, valley. | L. D. ii. 3., iii. 
18. oY collar ; ee 7 10. a. 0. ©. 30. 
comple- b. 6. e.; Br. 


ment chick and eagle. 


M. xxvi.; Ch. 
P. H. p. 6. 


C. I.) 





17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


PHONETICS: 


DU U 


Piko; com- 
ement 


and eagle. 


@ Bird of goose 
kind; com- 


plement the 
knee. 


Se on 


plement water line. 


a collar; compl. 


i Counterpoise of 
the mouth. 


<—> 


seed An unknown 
amie object ; com- 
plement a hand. 


Calf; comple- 
I ment an arm. 


Unknown 
AY object ; 
comp le- 
ment the chicken. 


ALPHABET AND SYLLABARIUM. 


Sound. 


585 


Authority. 





A, strong nasal sound, |G. 37. n. 24; 


resembling the Hebrew 
y: often followed by 
the eagle, as if nearly 
syllabic, "aa. 


AA, in Apep, the Apo- 
phis; da, naa, great; 
manaa, some material. 


AK [A]], to move, go; 
Ptolemaic, ak, bread. 


AN, determinative sign 
of an in anku, eye- 
brow ; annu, to appear. 


APR, to equip, or Ahr, 
very, exact. 


AT, in atu, some liquid; 
at, kind of centipede; 
in mam-at, fore-cabin 
of a boat, an action. 


AA, in xa-, or archaic 
form uar, born of; uau, 


hypocrisy ; want, be- 
tween; wasu, scales, 
balance 


-AU, long, length; perhaps 


x", a kind of bread; xui 
(xaui c.), an altar, mag- 
nanimous. 


L.L. A. i. 1. a. 


L. L. ii. 8. d.; 
L. T. vii. 17. 
16., Ivii. 140. 
9.; G. 100. 


L. T. r. i, 14, 
15.; D. 147.; 
Ch. P. H. 204. 


L.L. ii. 
D. 70. 


2. 65 


L. L. B. 66.; L. 
A. ix. ; Green 
Fouilles, x. 4.; 
Ch. P. H. 1. 
88. 


L. T. xxii. 57. 1; 
E. R. 9900. 


Si, A.G. 196.; 
coffin of My- 
cerinus, B. M.; 
L. T. xlvii. 
125. 9., Hii. 
130. 13.; Ch. 
P. H. ı. 12. 


G. 44. 205.; D. | 
402.; Ch. P. 
H. ı. 11. 210. 
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No. Form. . | Sound, Autbority. 





slight aspiration; hence; 15., 1. i. 1. 6. 
the Coptic 9, hori, de- 


24 } Eagle (axm). ‘A pronounced with a|lL.L. p. 18. n. 
| rived from this sign. 


B. 


25 J Human leg, B, occasionally for su. Hs R. LA. 
Ä 1847, alphabet 
B. 


26. 7 Heron; com-| BA, in bayn, green ba- |L. T. xxiv. 64. 


lement . en 
a ung] Salts oak, a servant, t0 | 12.; S.P. lvii. 


. serve, work; ba, soul;| 7.: D. 147.; 
fre = | baka, wood, forest. L.'D. iii, 10. a. 
F. 
27. Ken... Cerastes, F, occasionally fi. G. 44. 187.; His, 
horned snake. R. I. A. 1847, 
alphabet F. 
H. | 
98 Finger or club, dif-| H, in Atu, a gazelle or | M. d. C.xxxviii. 
j deut to distin- | goat; Hs, a foreign| 1.; Si A. G. 
gus country ; km, to creste ;| G. 207. 
Hpi maau, Nile ; krhu, 
night. 
| Twisted cord. H, occasionall rhaps | G. 45. 209.; L. 
29. | J hee yee | LD, A. 1.15. 
a.; H®.R.I.A. 
1847, alphabet, 
H. 


ca Fore part of a| HA, in ha, to begin;|G. 94. 362. D. 
£0. | I, Toner much; “ars the haart. ll4. LT. 


complement 
the frm, i. 13; L. L. A. 
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21 m Kindofreel?|HÄ, in Aa, to endurs, |G. 489. ; L. T. 
" complement the head, a day, abcde ;| zi.18.c. L1., lii. 
© arm. hai, a tablet; ha, to set| 128.8.; SA. 
up, stand. G.224.; D.291, 
292. 
39. | GI Meander; | HA, Aru, a day ; hab, an | D, 289, 241. 
° compl. the ibis ; han, a vase. 
33 A water-/| HA, in ha, back of the | D. 214. n. .227.; 
. plant; com- head; hati, to fear;| G. 389.; D. 
P oment °| Aaka, to bind; Aara,| 216. S'. A. G. 
mere. ureus ; hama, to fish ;| 222. 
hap, to hide. u 
Face; comple- | HL, HR, in Ar, a face, a | G. 481. 511. 
34. 7 oath. the | Fond, above, to terrify. 
Crook; com-| HK, in Aka, to rule, a/ L. 1. A. ii. 15.8; 
35. lement the | frog, captives. E. S. 567. 573.; 
ee and M. R. cexliv.; 
eagle. L. D. ii. 74. c. 
A well or| HM. in kma, a lady, a| L. A. ii. 15. b.; 
wy 
36. bucket wife ; hms, to sit; Ama, | G. 389.; E. I. 
lement (Room e.); to fish; Amka, some | 104. 
comple substance. 
AN Flowers, gene- HN, in Annu, phallus ; | G.94.107.;E. S. 
87. rally found| a vase, a vessel; c. ino,| 32.; Ch. P. H. 
vn Prefix) An, to interrogate, ac- | p. 206. 67, 68. 
and comp. water. quaint; ank, to embrace; | 
anti, recede. 
A Packet; compl. | HAN, toreturn,command,| L. D. iv. 53. a 
38. water. to see. 546; Br. M. 
aa lxxvii. 1. 
Mason’s level ; HP, in hp, to judge, so- L. L. A. ii. 1. 8.5 
39. complement t; th B. 71. 78.; D. 
Tm the mat. paddle. e bull Apis, a 441.;P. xxiv. 9. 
Edge ofatable; | HP-T, in Ap. 4, to offer, | E. I. 92.; M. C. 
40. mühe complement offering, bread, solid Ixxvii.; N.D. 








a 
circle (tchu or tebh). 


mat and semi- 


| 


food, birds, a measure. 


373.; L. D. ii.8, 








No. Form 
' A mace of silver; 
41. f complement the 
snake. 


womens Tongue ; com- 


2) Bore. 
43. | \ Two reeds. 

44, | NN Twooblique signs. 
45, | “= Bowl with a 


handle. 


% *A collarortwisted 
cord, 


} le 
Upraised 
48. A = = com- 


plement the 






afflict, silver, Aat, c.; 
sht, white, luminous, 


daylight. 


HU, in Au, a calf; pshu, 
to bite ; abhu, a calf, in 
tebhu, tooth, a proper 
name. 


I. 


I, originally aa; seldom 
at the beginning of 
words : with inherent « 
as ıu (H**); ini, an ape; 
i[u]ma, the sea; Ju- 
taha maluk, Judea; 

‚Ilu]rtuna, the Jordan. 


I, with inherent u as ıu; 
"usually at end, as sign 
of dual. 


K. 


K, if with inherent vowel 
Ka (He). 


K, in Kbtu Coptos: rather 
syllable ; as, in aspu, 
jasper; asm, emerald. 


K[A], affects comple- 
menta. | 


KA, in kam, black ; s-ka, 
shai, c. to plough ; hawt, 
hoot, c. to build; ka, a 
bull, a goat, to receive; 
mf het, copper; tha, a 
spark. 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. — 


[Arr. II. 


Authority. 


HT, in At, a mace, to | L.T.xli. central 


line, xlvii. 125. 
19; E. I. 89 


D. 228.; 


438. 


E. 1.11.5.10.5.; 
M.R. xxxvi.2.; 
L. D. ii. 35. c. 


7 


N. D. 


G. 98.; Hs, R. 
J. A. 1847, al- 
phabet, I; L. 


L. A. vi. 


18. ; 


S. P. lvii. 1. 


G. 88, 38.; L. 
L, A. i. 2. b. 


G. 49. 68. ; His, 
R. I. A. 1847, 
alph. K. 


G. 153. 100.; M. 


C. 


lvii. 


10. ; 


Hoskin’a Ethi- 


opi 


8 


D. 450—453. 


L. L. 
G. 
99.; 


A. 
90. 
D. 


ii. 5. b.s 
373. 89. 
92. 112. 


C. 1] 
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öl. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 





Form. 


Woof, a web; 


7 complement 


FAN 


the eagle. 


Side of a seat; 
complement 
the eagle. 


NN The same object ; 
> compl.themouth. 


Kind of pen- 


[= knife ; com- 


hand or 


<> 


plement a 
semicircle. 


Mouth. 


SE *Lion (labu). 


IN Owl (mulag). 


Si 
>, 


ckle; comple- 
ment an arm, 
or eagle. 


Sound. 


of a god; kant, anger, 
dwell, remain [see SA ]. 


KA, scarcely distinguish- 
able from kr, in kahsi, 
xahsi, c. a goat; ka.t, a 
throne; someevil action, 
then; ka, nu, a bird ; 
kann, soft, indolent. 


KR, in Ar, secret, under, 
bear, have, to fight; 
Rrhu, night. 


KAT, in sk-at, to lay a 
net ; kat, to form, create ; 
kat, builder; Kat,,name 
of a foreign land ; Aat 
or katt, to sleep. 


L. 


L, R, if with inherent 
vowel, RU or RA. 


L, R; perhaps rather Ra 
or RU; certainly not 
used as a pure Phonetic 
before 18th. 


M. 


M, appears as early as 
the fourth dynasty; if 
with an inherent vowel, 
wa (Hk), 


MA, in ma, truth; am- 
ay, hallow; mas, a 
calf; mat, granite; 
mahu, a crown; maa, 
to see. 


Authority. 


KA, to call, touch, name | M.C. xlii.3.; M. 


d.C. xlvi.; L.T. 
xlix. 125. 67.; 
Ch. P. H. 216. 


He, R. I. A. 
1847, alph.; D. 
261.; Ch. P. 
H. 1. 17. 


G. 43..181.; D. 
259. 261.; L. 
L. B. 266. 


D. 336.; G. 373.; 
M. R. xci. 1. 
i; L. T. viii. 
17. 39.; Br.M. 
Ixi. 1.; Ch. 
Nom. d. Th. 43, 


G. 4. 98; L. 
L. A. i. 7. a. 


G. 41. 106.; L, 
L. A. i. 7. b. 


Hs, R. I. A. 
1847, alph.; 
L. L. A. 8. a; 
G. 42. 117. 


D. 3837, 338. ; 
L L. A. 1. 8. 
d. 
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57 | Weight ; comple- | MA, in ma, like; mau, a| L.L. A. ii. 12. a; 
° 0 ment the reed. cat, beast; s-mai, to| D. 241.; R.A. 
paint; kama, gum. 1861, 217. 


2 Stand of a|MA,as a syllabic in the | D. 298. 301.; L. 
58. I boat; com- eighteenth dynasty;| L. A. i.8.b. 
plement an arm. ma, 8 place ; matai, ; 
mercenaries, soldiers; 
mak, to regulate. 


59. | vA tale oF MA, occars only sylla- G. 41. 121.; D. 
vr. plement 1cally in 6 m- 479. 30l.; E. I. 


pire; in the New, per- | 83.; for proof 

an eagle haps not earlier than | of its employ- 
the Ptolemies. ment as early 

as twelfth dy- 

nasty, KE. I. 6. 


Hand holding | MA, in ma, mother; |G. 89.; L. D. iv. 


60. gg FUN BE: mafka, copper. 79. c 
61 A vulture, or| MU, in mu, mother, | P.M. xv. bis. 5.; 
. with . ‚hip female ; ssmu, brood; S!.A.G.H.243. 
al te Bide. mares; nymu, bulwark 
of a boat. 
Girdle; com-}MH, MAH: for a/L. L.A. ii. 8. f, 
62. plement &| strong proof see the| B. 54.2-54.g; 


twisted rope. foreign name, Tamahu;| G. 46. 240.; 
‘| mh, a crown, awing,a| E. I. 64. 
cubit, the North. 


63. | Mb Chess-board MN, in mn, s-mn,toplace; | L. L. A. ii. 8. 
; (called anem-| s-mn, a goose; hsmn,| d.; G. 41.114, 
battled wall); |] natron; mn-a, a nurse, | D. 230. and 


compl. water. &c. foll. 
64 A band or| MR, NSR, to be distin- | L. L. b. vii. col. 
I =>)  frontlet; guished from naa, qd| B. 22.3 G. 
complement | Vide. 533.; D. 286— 


65. | WU Plough or hoo; | MR, in mr, to love, kiss, |L. L. A. ii, 8. 
"| eS complementa! enveloped, pond, tank,| b.;G.115.; D. 
mouth. sea; mrhk, wax. 342.; L. T. xi. 

18. c. 12. 


PHONETICS : 


C. 1] 












seca rei 


ter; complement a 
mouth. 

Thongs a 

67. mi whip (esse) 

string; com- 


plement chair 
beck, or bolt of a door. 


~~" A phallus; compl. 
68. the hemisphere. 


ANA An undulat- 
ing line of water. 


70. Lower 


Y Egypt; 


minative of net. 


Cloth, 
71 N] of the at- 


- tire called 
kabi; complement the 
leg. 


Kom Kind of drill and 
& © guard; comp. 
ampulla and tow-line. 


‘I 


compl. twist 


‚ 72. 


A black bird, 


beak ; 
cord. 


13. 


MR, to love, a pool; 


ALPHABET AND SYLLABARIUM. 





Sound. 


mahau, & sepulchre, 


tomb. 





MS, in ms, to be born; 
mstr, an ear; mska, a 
bracelet, to decorate, 
inlay. 


MT, in mt, poison; mir, 
judge, prove, testify, 
midday. 


N. 
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Authority. 









D. 270, 271.; L 
L. A. ii. 8. a; 
E. S. 36. 


L. lL. A. ii. 8. 
c.; G.41.125.; 
D. 229.; S.P. 
xiv. 1. 


Br. M. xlix. a. 
Cf. M. R. lviii.; 
M. t. i. xliv.; 
L. T. xxiv. 64. 
12.; Br. Z. 
1863, p. 22. 


N, occasionally for wa|G. 42. 199,; L. 
(Hk). 


® Crown ef Lower | N, under twelfth dynas- 


ty only, a preposition, 
of; commences to be 
a pure Phonetic un- 


L. A. i. 9. b.; 
H*s, R. IL A. 
1847. 


G. 257.; L. L. 
A. i. 9. a. 


der xix—xx. dynasties: | 


NA (His) 


part | NB, in nd, gold; néi, to 
swim; nd 


NN-NU, water, 
this, these. 


time, 


NH, in nkh, for ever; 


nhsu, negroes; neh, a 
vow; nahb, neck. 


L.L.A:ii.9. b.; 
G.876.;B.M. 
rect. sarc. ; Br. 
M. Ixxii. 1.; P. 
xxvi. bis. 2, 


M. t. ii. pl. cv. 


G. 41. 140. 98. ; 
P.xxvi. bis.9.; 
Ch. P. H. ıı. 
165. 
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„4 Kind of vulture, | NH, variant of the pre- | G. 93. 
. different from cedin g- 


the precedi 
compl. twisted cord. a 
75 A bird| NEM, or KM, to find; | Ch.P.H. ı. 156. 
ork eating;| semhu,toperceive, hair; | 226.; S. P. xxi. 
comp". qm, to find, imagine. Te 
76. Astick orfinger; | variant of same. Ch. P. H. 1. 157. 
] comp. owl. 


77 ‘hy Pard skin on | NM, in nm, kind of place, | P. S. 828.; P. 


apole; com- | block, again, second;| xxvi. 1.; Ch. 
plement the xnm, to sleep; s-nm, | P. H. 226. 
take; ymms, a tutor, 
diviner; also determina- 
tive of uét, coffin. 
} A kind of plant | NU, this, these. D. 227, 228. 
or reed; comp. 
NARR water. 


78. 


N Two reeds;| NU, this, these, to rest, |Ch. P. H. 1. 


— complement |. - remain; snen, a statue. | . 158. p. 226. 


79. 


a Thong; un. |NS, in nas, behind; ner, | M.d.C.xxiv. 2., 
the bolt. flame; nsai, the con- xviii. 3., xli. 1. 
demned; nas, the ton-| a.; L.D.iv. 46. 

gue. a.11.; E. S. 32. 


80. 


AN Acacia pod;|NTM, in yams, tutor,|L. D. ii. 75. ; 
complement 


| delight, pleasure, sit;| P.xxvi.bis.16. 
the owl. ntem, nim, generate. 


81. 


82 Small water | NU, in the Old Empire, | G.42. 107. 151.; 
‘16 vase; com-| chiefly at the end of| L. L. A. i. 9 


plement the . b. 
duckling, in later times, words b 


& prow or rope. 


P. 
83. | ff Mat or blind. P, perhaps with U, syl-|G. 187.; Hk, 
labic, as Pu (H**), R.J. A. 1847, 


alphabet, P. 


> A 


~~ 
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x. Goose | PA, the, this, to fly. L. L. A. ii. 10.b.; 
84. fring D. 155. 158.; 
Ay); compl. the (Pee G. 371. 389. 


85. Hind quarters of | PH PH, glory; ph,tope-| Ch. P. H. u. 
> an animal. netrate; phrr, to run,| 171. 


courier. 
86 [3 House; compl. | PR,tocome forth, winter ; Ch.P.H. 11. 166.; 
* | ex» =o mouth. prr.t, food. Brugsch. Nouv. 


Rech.9.; D. 237. 


@ Bow; comp. PTI, i ;, a bow: „8379. 
87. hemisphere. | AN. 7» om: sea | D.370 


S. | 


88 | Back of a chair. S, often faces the other | G. 43. 157.; L. 
j way at an early period. | L. A. i. 11. a. 


89. | = A bolt of a| S,rare in theOld Empire, | G. 43. 158.; L. 


door. often used after twelfth | L. A. i. 11. b. 
dynasty. 
90. | 444 A tie, or part of| SA, in sa, behind; besa, | Br. Zeitsch. 
dress. warmth. 1864, p. 1. 


91. i A tie or collar. SA, behind; desa, warmth.| Br. M. Ixxxi. 1. 


A star; SB, the god Seb, to in- | M.d. C. xvi. 2. ; 

plement cagle. struct, the number five, | D. 383. 386. ; 
deity, adore, a gate; | R. A. 1860, p. |. 
sba, a gate; also found | 237.; L. T. li. 
for Tua. 127. 8.; G. 76. 


oh Goose; |SA, in sa, a son, to | G.389.; D.152.; 

° detain, break; Seb;| Hk. R. I. A. 
saat, to omit; sak, to| 1847, 2.8.4. 
subdue. 


The cover of SA, variant of same; | G.389.; D.462.; 
a quivers! ga, behind; ssat, a wall.| H™. R. I. A. 





eagle. 1847, 2. 8. 4. 
Woof; compl.| SA, name of a god; sam, | Ungarelli, i. 1. 
aah eagle. to stay, delay, reside, 
pass a time. 


VOL. I. QQ 
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96.| ® Egg; compl. bar. | SU, a son. Ch. P. H. 1. 40. 


Borer; com- 
plement an 
eagle and 
owl. 


A knife 
N‘ sharpener. 
ee A division of 
pwn, 


97. 


oh 


98. 
99. 


Hand and arm, 


100. holding an 
ear of corn; 
comp. mouth. 

Jackal, with cord 
101. # round neck. 
An arrow 
; piercing a 
102 a\\ skin; ap- 
pears as a kind of 
standard ; comp. hemi- 
sphere and oblique 
lunes. 
Shoot; com- 

108. | ey "yement a 

chicken. 

104. | 2 Open hand. 

_ Snake (tetbi, 

105. gatf, e.), 


SM, in sm, to combine, |E. S. 135.; se- 


unite, conspire ; sm-u, 
conspirator; smta, a 
burial. 


SM, amulet, figure, sym- 
bol, to lead a festival. 
SEN, to rob ; hespu, land ; 
tata (gaga, c.), chief, 
head; rn, lay, place. 

SR, or ésr in sr, to distri- 
bute, name of a region, 
a substance. 


SAT, in Rusat, name of a 
region. 


STI, in st, rays, sun- 
beams, a kind of goat, 
production, arrow, draw. 


SU, often as a symbol for 
su in, king; they, it, she; 
Suti, Seth; sua, south. 


T. 
T, rı (H**)? 


T, as early as fourth 
dynasty; value derived 
from place in names of 
Titus, Adrian, and 
Domitian, and its re- 
placing T 104. r 106. 
T 107., in sömu, stibium ; 
nut, to avenge, grind; 
xsbt, blue, tin; tu, to 
speak ; in foreign names 
TI, supposed by Hincks 
ta be &, or c. 


pulchral vase 
in Louvre; SI, 
A.G.E.147.; L. 
T.xxxvii.101.6. 


Ch. P. H. p. 231. 


L. D. iii. 233. b.; 
P.M. xviii. e.; 
E. S. 305. 

L. L. A. ii. 11. 
d.; cofün of 
Any-hapi, B. 
M.E.R. 6710. 

P.M. xxvi. 2. 


E. S. 216*. 551.; 
D.342.; G.123. 
424. 436.; L. 
T. xxv. 68. 2., 
xxx. 79. 1.; L. 
D. ii. 64. bis. a. 

L. L. A. ii. 11. 
b. ; G. 43.165.; 
M. R. v. 19, 
viii. 30. 


G. 40. 76.; L. 
L. A. 1. 6. b. 


M. R. xxvi.; 
G. 86.; H*s, 
R. I. A. 1847, 
alphabet, C. 


C. I.] 


No. 
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Form. 


106. | =— Cord, with loop 


107. 


| 108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 


118. 


at each end. (See B. 


M. rect. sarc.) 
MB .Segment of a 
sphere. 
Fan The earth, a 
layer. 
Band or bag, per- 
haps spindle with 
compl. 
8 
° Vase on a 
| stand: com- 
plement an 
eagle. 


Kind of pil- 
eh mem 
lenient an 


le and semicircular 
object. 


WR: 


eier 
aale the 


ject; comple- 


Ä Unknown ob- 
ment a leg. 


Sound. 


T, changed with r 104. 


T 107.; inherent u as TU 


(H**), 


T, generally final, or for 


suffixed feminine ar- 


ticle; inherent «, TU 
(Hk). 


TA, the Earth. 


TA, pure phonetic; see 


for proof of its force 
name of Otho. 


TA, GA, in mata, a mer- 


cenary; ta, & boat, to 
go in a boat; uta, pec- 
toral plate, symbolic 
eye, to be borne; éaéa, 
of the head ; for proof of 
ita value of T, compare 
names of Kambyses. 


TA, in s. ta, to tow, take 


in tow; fa, a hank of 
thread; xta, a foreign 
nation; fa, mystic, 
distant; fau, to burn; 
fax, & frontier; s-xta, 
a jail; fa, a tomb. 


TA, GA, head, to bear or 


carry; tamka, a kind of 
wood, or object made of 
wood ; fam-ua, hair. 


TB, occurs as determi- 


native of ¢b, a chest 
(tasb, c.); ; reward, pay; 
found with other deter- 
minatives. 


aq2 


595 


Authority. 


D. 376.; M. C. 


Ixiv. &c.; M. 
t. iv. ccex. 1.; 

. M. rect. 
sarc. E. R.665-4. 


G. 40. 80.; L. 


L. L. A. 1. 6, a. 


Ch. P. H. 1. 199. 


L. L. A. 1. 6. d,; 


D. 288. f.; M. 
ii. elxviii. b. 


G. 77. 142; 9, 


A. G. E. 169. ; 
D. 181.; E. H. 


Vili. 


Sarc. Her, Lou- 


vre; D. 449.; 
E. S. 157. 


Pap. Ath. B. M. 


1844, No. 264. 
give syllable, 
No. 110., loco. 
L. T. xlvii. 
125. c. 21, 
and again ibid. 
xiviii. c. 125. 
43.; G. 73, 


M.C.cxxviii.1.; 


sarc. of Amyr- 
teus, E.S. 10., 
of Q.of Amasis, 
BE. S. 33.; E. 
I. 87. 
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Form. 


or reeds ; com- 
plement the 
mouth. 


tre (tam); 
complement 
an owl. 


115. { Kukufa SCEP- 


& Pole; compl. vase 
117. le and tow-line. 


118, | @ <> Kind of bolt; 
bed = complement a 
bolt. 


A hill; compl. 
119. | te “a bite? 


120. % Duckling (Aen). 


* Coil of rope of 
121.) @ a boat (un). 





114. = Bundle of twigs 
—_— 


Sound. 


T in thename of Soter ; 
in mster (masge, c.), an 
ear ; ir (gal, c.), to em- 
balm, embalmer; tr, ntr, 
to work; tr (ge, c.), 
whilst, actual, total, en- 
tire, bird. 

TM, (GM), in tam, ascep- 
tre, to deprave, ravish : 
“asi, ruin; sem or tam, 
mixed gold; tam-ti 
(gom-ti, c.), brave: sec 
UAB. 


TM, interchanged with 
the preceding : see NM. 


TENNU, each, every, 
how. 


TS, in ts, to bear, con- 
duct, tie, knot, sentence, 
bank, bend of a river, 
vicissim, in turn ; ésm,a 
dog. 


TU, in tuw, evil, a cave ; 
hu-un, a calf; tu, to 
soil, stain, hill. 


U. 


U, affects ¢ as ur (H**), 


U, not as a common pho- 
netic under the Old Em- 
pire; in examples, Sh. 
80., probably determi- 
native; affects ? as UI 
(H™). 





Authority. 


TL, TR, (GR), occurs as | G. 43. 186. 92. 


502. 513. ; D. 
341.; L.T. vii. 
17. 18.; M. C. 
xliii, 2. 5, 
exxxv. 1l.; E. 
R. 6705.; R. 
A. 1846, p. 712. 
SI. A.G.F. 180. 
180. ; Rosetta 
stone; B. M. ; 
E. S. 32. ; Br. 
Z. 1864, p. 69.; 
L. D. iii. 56. a. 


SA. G. F. 178. 
180. 
Ch. P. H. p 


237., n. 642. 


Si. A. G. pl. 42. 
No.69,; D.322.; 
L. T. iii. 7. 1., 
lii. 129. 3., liii. 
130.8.,1xiii.145. 
k, 40.; E. I. 87. 


G. 102. 45. 221.; 
D. 108. 9.; Ch. 
P. H. 1. 202. n. 
616. 618. p.234. 


M. C. xii. 6. ; G. 
37. 31.; L. L. 
A. i. 3. a. ; Hk, 
l. c. 


M. R. xxxv.].; 
G. 37. 27.; L. 
L. A.i.3.b.; 
H%s, |. c. 
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122. KY Cord; com-| UA, in wai, long; uah,| E.S.10.; E. I. 

plement the| to consecrate, make aj 89.; L. L. A. 
cagte. libation ; uax, to call; | i. 2. b.; Ch. 
uaka, division of time. | P. H. 1. 9. 
123 Kind of flower;| UAH, the first sign oc-| Ch. M. 310.; 
j complement’ a| cursasdeterminativeof| Mummy at 
twisted cord. uah s-uah; uah, to| Leeds, M. C. 
augment, throw, purify; | Ixxvii. 2.; M. 
uahu, kind of crown or | iv. ceci. ccciii. 
chaplet; suakh (sook, 
c.), to molest. 
124. Sceptre and leg. | UAB, mound, heap. Ch. Nom d. 
{ Thebes, p. 33. 


125. A tool (many forms | UB in udn, shine, sunrise ; 
} of this character); | 45ue, workman, carpen- 
compl. a leg. ter, mason ; uba, against, 

through. 

126. Hare; com- | UN, in un, to be, to ap- 
plement wa- | pear, ouon, c., un-nu, 
ter. or wunne, an hour; 

uny, a wolf; hunnu, a 
child, young, vedc; uny-t, 
straps, girdles. 

Flower; com- | UN, interchanged with 

127. zu, plement wa- | the preceding; of which 
ter, ata later in hn-nu, young, it is 
Pomoc “88° | found as the deter- 

minative; An An, kind 
of bird. 
Swallow; | UR, (HR); in the name 

128. > complement | of Ge in shr, 
the mouth. 


129. 


to drink; ur (Allo, c.), 
older, chief; urs (ouols, 
c.), a pillow ; Aurt, mild. 


Cross; comple-' UR, (HR, HL), inter- 
ment a mouth. ' changed with preceding. 


& 





P. xlvi. 6.; L. D. 


ii. 37. b., iii. 
213.d.; L.D. 
iv. 10. 17. a. 
23.e.; Br. M. 
Ixxviii. 4., 
Ixxvi. 2. 


L.L. A. ii. 3. fi; 


G. 96, 97. 


D. 217.; E. S. 


551. ; ef. L. A. 
taf. xvii. A. 1. 


L. L. A. ii. 3. c. 
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No. Form. 
A kind of 
180. mace; com- 
plement the 
snake. 
Papyrus sceptre; 
181. compl. snake. 


132. S Sieve (seb, c. xs). 


a— 
133, | 


or 


ject; comple- 
ment arm or 
mouth. 


Oxyrhyn- 
chus;com- 
plement 


the eagle. 


Re 


134. 


WwW 
135. ater-plant ; 


In 


Leaf of a 
water-plant; 
complement 
the eagle. 


aN 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


Sound. 





UT, in usw (oueit, c.), a 
tablet, the prow of a 


boat; and in utd (ouotd, 


c.), to pour out (un- 
certain if to be distin- 


guished from HT, qd. 
vide), & command ; wf, . 


to go forth; uchu, a, 


sideboard. 


UAT, transmit. 


X. 


x, at a later period ap- 
pears asa x ; early syl- 
labic x ı (Hk), xiufu, 
Xeoy. 


Unknown ob-|XA, in ya, to make, a 


body; xatb, to throw 
down ; xak, to shave ; 
xara, child; xas, evil, 
wretched; s-xa, sxar, 
to make ; xams, ear of 
corn. 


XA, in xa, many ; xabu, 


a sickle, to be a hypo- 
crite; xa.t, a body, 
mummy. 


XA, in ya, many ; xaul, 
an altar, to follow, a 


bushel, to measure; 
xanr, to disperse; xaib.t, 
a fan. 


XA, interchanged with 
the preceding. 


[Apr. II. 


Authority. 


E. I. 29, 2, 3., 
80, 82. 4.; 
D. 228. ; E. 
H. xxxiii. 21.; 


M. R. clii. 3 L. | 
T. ii. 6. 3., iv. 
15. 2., i 8.25 
L.A. taf.xii.l 
E. S. 575. 

Ch. P. H. 1. 107. 


Vyse, Journal, 
i3 L. L. A. i. 
14.2. ; G. 44. 
195.; H™. R. 
I. A. 1847. 


L. L. A. ii 14. c, 
B. 17—21. ; 
M.R. lxiv.; M. 
C. xliii. 1. ; M. 
d. C. xliii. 1. 


G. 44. 201. 77. 
335. 384.; M. 
R. iii. 2. p. 263. 
l., 


t. iv. ccexxxi., 
t. iii. coxix. 


D. 207. 
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137. N Consecration | XA, in ym, to prevail. M. C, lxxvii. 5. ; 


sceptre ( pet) ; St, A. G. D. 
compl. owl. 129.; L. T. li. 
127.9 
Man's breast | XN, in yn, to place, to! L.L. A. ii. 14.b. 
138. A ines conduct, likeness, B. 63.; R. 8. 
poenenn, paddle : last line; G. 


complement water. 429, 430. 


139.| JPR Decapitated | XN, to place, a vestibule ;| L. L. A. ii. 14. 


animal; 
complement | "X", & vessel. a, B. 61-63. 


water, 


Three vases; | XN-TI, breath, nose, to | L. L. A. id. 13, 


140. compl. on, stop. b. 7 M. C. 
N and two bars. evili. 2. 


141 ar „Water- | XNMU, in nm, water, to | G. 42. 133. ; D. 
, Jug; com- | follow, join, direct;| 425. iii. 125. a. 

F si-nm, to doctor. Sarc. Sams. pl. 

the owl and chicken. L. D. ii. 129.; 
alabaster pal- 

let, E.R. 6122.; 

M.C. xxxi. 3. 


Btocks of a| XP, KH, in xp (gp, c.), | Rosetta stone, 


oie at the to receive, an hour, light. a 96. ; L. D. 


mat. 


142. 


| 
A scarabeus; | XP-R, type, form, trans- | G. 76.86. ; Des. 
148. 8 


sompiement & | formation, be, exist,pro- | del Eg. A. v. 
mouth 





duce; xprr, a scara-| 40.; E.L 32.; 
beus ; xprey, ahelmet. | L. T. xvi. 
30. 4., xxvii- 
xxxiii. 77-88., 
Ixxix. 165. 12.; 


M. R. cxxiv. 
5.; G. 76.5 D. 
168, 
144. en A paddle; XRU, a voice, word, Birch, Soc. An- 
comp. mouth, enemy. tiq. Fr. t. xxiv.; 
lion,andchick. Ch. P.H. 11, 222. 
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No. 





145. 

(xa); 
plement .a sieve and 
semicircle. 








146. Pool of water, 
a cistern, 

Water- 

147. pane plant; 

comple- 


ment an eagle. 


@_ A diadem ; 
-~—— complement 
e arm. 


148. 


Kind of water- 

plant, trap, or 
zum signet ; comple- 

ment water. 


149. 


Upper part of 
above; com- 
plement water. 


150. 


R 


POON, 


Unknown ob- 
ject ; comple- 
ment water, 


PIPOPA 
at a later pe- 


riod water-vase. 


151. 


LIST OF 


HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


Sound. 
XA, in nat, power; 
myat, and, when; 
maya, balance; xaf- 


xat, retreat. 


%- 


x, doubtful if not in the 
earliest times identical 
with the x 132., 3. 


XA, in yaa, to rise, the 
first; xaau, a Bow; 
xas, to cross ; xa, kind 
of gryphon ; xabt, me- 
tamorphosed. 


XA, in «a, & crown, to 
be raised, wood, deter- 
minative of mes, a 
crown, or helm; xer, 
to, like. 


XN, in sn, breath; sna, 
an elbow. 


XN, all these signs in- 
terchanged with xa, 
each, every; ana, a knee; 
anti, sindon, flax ; xn, 

- an orbit. 


XN, in sa, brother, to 
breathe ; sntr, incense ; 
snti, to steal; sennu, 
two. 


(Aer. II. 


Authority. 


sep. cone, E. 
R. 6706.; D. 
432. 


819. ; 
taf.xi.; E.1. 56. 
L 11.; Br. M. 
ix. xiv. Ixxvii. 
2. 


L. L. B. 67.; 


Pap. Belm. 
1843; L. T. 
ii. 2.1, 18. in 
loco, i, 1, 15. 


SI, A.G.G.225.; 


L. L. B. 67. 
p. 75.; statue 
of Pext, E. S. 


Cf L. L. B. 70. ; 


518.; E.R.6654. 


D. 379.; L. L. 


A. ii 11. a; 
E.T.1; L. D. 
ii. 124. 40. 
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No. Form. Sound. Authority. 


152. m wen. Unknown ob-| XT, in axt, the Persea; | L. T. xxxvi. 99. 
jects gompl. xtu, some leather ties} 15, _ xlviii. 
of a boat; xt, to work, | 125. 41.; D. 
hollow, pertorm, make 199. 366. ; E. 
do. 








. R. 9900.; G. 
§20. 
153. An ostrich fea-| XU, SHU, in She, light, | M. t. i. Ixxxix. ; 
[y ther oP deficient ; Shu, name of| M. R. xliv. 9.; 
a god. E. S. 32 ; Ch. 
P. H. p. 238. 





II. LATER ALPHABET. 


A. 


Man holding a| A, in ba, brass, or iron; | Br. G. xiii. A. | 
cord, kras, embalm. 5. Br.Z. 1866, 
p. 15. 


2. WY Lock of hair. A, in ha, time, duration. | P. xxvi. 13. ; L. 
D. iv. 22. b. 


3. | wees Winged disk. A, in Trajanus, Hadri-| L. K. Ixv. 741. 


anus. m. 742. k. 
> Arm holding a| A, in Domitian. Ungarelli, Pam- 
4. 4 club. Deter- phylian’ obe- 
terminative No. 65. lisk at Rome, 
iv.; D. 91. 
5.8 g Arm holding a| AN, in Antoninus (Cara-| M. R. ii. tav. 
ball. Phonetic! calla), on earlier monu- | xxix. 18.a.; D. 
au. 60. ments MA. 91.; Ungarelli, 
l. c. 
6. | 2 Ape seated. A in atn, disk. Duemichen, 
Dend. p. 5 
7. 1 Head of a sparrow- | A, on the authority of | G. 35. 6. 


hawk crowned 
woth a disk. | Champollion only. 
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No. Form. Sound. Authority. 
8. % Flower. A, initial in Anubis, xx. |G. 36. 17. ; St. 
dynasty. A. G. A. 17. 


9 &/ Flower or water- | A, at the period of xx. |G. 36. 16.; St. 
" plant. dynasty, on authorityof| A.G. A. 16. 
Champollion, in Anubis. 


10. Bunch of flowers. A, in the same name, | G. 38. 86. 
Syllable mn. final at the end of many 
words. 


Four-petaled A, in ah, cow; a very | M. C. xxvii. 6. 
11. + flower. Syllable | uncertain example. 


un. No. 127. 
12. < Feather. A, on the authority of | G. 38, 39. 
Champollion in foreign 
names, 
Man looking| AN, in Antoninus. M. R. ii. tav. 
13. \ behind him.) xxviii. 12. ; L. 
No #0 L. A. iii. 1. b. 


14, | W Basket. Det. No.| A, in many words, at xx. | M. R. ii. tav. 
178. dynasty; in Trajanus, | xxvii. 10. f. 


Adrianus. ll.e.; G. 5385. 
368. ; L. L. A. 
iii. 1. a. 
15, | /= Kind of hook. | A, on the authority of | G. 35. 8. 
Champollion. 
16. | & Eye and brow. | AN, in Antoninus. M. R. ii. xxvii. 
11. h. 
B. 
Goat. (da),| B, in Tiberius, and Se-| M. R. ii. tav. 
1. soul. Ideo- | bastos. xxiii, 2. 4, 
graphic No. xxvi.9.f.; L. 


L. A. iii. 4. b. 
B, in Sebastes at theiM. R. ii. tar. 





2. time of Trajan. xxvi.10.d.; Si, 
A. G. B. 64. 

Nycticorax (ben- | B, in Sebastes. M. R. ii. tav. 

3. > Au). Mixed xxviii. 18. b.; 


Signs No. 11. ; Si, A. G. B. 63. 
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> Burning censer B, in bak, hawk; udn, | G. 535.; M. R. 
(ta) soul. (Hor. light ; ; xsbt, tin; nb,| ii. tav. xxiii. 
12.) lord ; time of xx. dy- 4. b. 
nasty : Berenice, Tibe- 
rius. 


5. y Same, variant, B. Ibid.; L. L. A. 
iii. 4. a. 


g, |W Basket filled with| B, is interchanged with | D. 412. 413.; M. 


kind (Fm). De of otar | the preceding. R. ii, tav. xxvii. 
| ‚ minative No. 76. 13., xxili. 4. a. 
C. 
See under K. 
D. 


See under T. 


E. 


See under A. 


F. 


Man bearing a|F, as suffix of third | G. 260. 


1. basket a the person singular or mas- 


bear).  Deter-| Culine. 
minative No. 33. 


2. | ¢ Piece of flesh or) F, in nf, to him; mfk, |G. 44. 189. 91. 
535. 


PS blood. Det.| copper, xx. dynasty. 


3. | 9 Same reversed. F. G. 44. 190. 
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bom 
e 


Sun’s disk shin- 
ing (As). Deter- 
minative No. 6. 

“, Man with disk 


on head, hold- 
ing two palm 


branches (Aaa-en-renpa). 


Same without 
the disk. 


netic H. 34. 


m Face (her). Pho- 


GG Cow’s horn. Pho- 
netic a 9. 


Fore leg of a 

7 couch, probably 

only variant of 

the fore-part of the 
lion (4a). 


XY Frog (heka). 


Ideographic No. 
481. 
Flying 
9. scarabeeus 
(4p); to 
mount. 
10. Ai) Fields. 


G. 


See K and T. 


H. 


H, in Ptah. 


H, in Ptah. 


H. 


H. 


H, in Hk, name of a god 
at Esneh, aruler ; Her, 
name of a region. 


H, in Hs, Isis; S, in 
septi, lips; ha, time, 
duration of life. 


H. 


H, only found in Hka, 
name of a region. 


H, in name of Ptah. 


HES, in Osiris. 


No.. Form. | Sound. | Authority. 


G. 45. 223.; B. 
M. 33. 


G. 45. 230. ; D. 
53. 


G. 45. 228. 


G. 45, 228. ; SI, 
A. G. F. 198. 


M. ii. pl. cxlv.; 
M. d. C.xlviii. 
2., xxix. I. li. 1. 


M.i.lxxxix. ;L. 
D. iv. 47. a; 
P. xxvi. 13. 


G. 45. 225.; D. 
114. 


M. t. i. Iviii. bis. 


G. 45. 227. 


Br. 7. 18638, p. 
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11. | (Y) Panegyry. See | H. G. 45. 226. 
| Determinative 
No. 181. 
12. | «3» Lower part of K, in the name of the | G. 45. 222.; L. 
same. Determinative 


| 14. 





i No. 132. 





‘Ethiopian queen Can- 
dace. 


H, in rkh, a brazier, heat; 
hr, together; Arr, a 
flower ; hna, together 
with; Ask, to cut, xx. 


H, or A, in H-Uk, Philae ; 
Hs, Isis ; Aa, a place. 


H, in Ari, together. 


I, in Arsinoe, Berenice, 


AI, to come, also in 
Aiem-hpt, Imouthos, in 


or tongue. Phonetic 
Bn 42, 
| 
| dynasty. 
| win Lid of a box. De- 
| terminative No, 163, 
w Well. 
I. 
Eye, ir or ar. 
ae Phonetic 4 10. Antoninus. 
Jackal (sa- 
Zu). Ideo- 
graphic Decius. 
Eng Kind of perch. |, 
Determinative 
No, 104. 
A dog, head re- | J, to come. 
Sep versed. ? 
ver A dog. I, to come. 


D. v. 47. a. 


D. 334.; M. d. 
C. xlvi. 2. 


M. d. C. xv. 1. 
xi. 1.; Ch. P. 
H. 1. 64. 


L. D. iv. 84. a. ; 
Duemichen, 
Dend. p. 12. 


M. R. ii. tav. 
xvii. 2.0. cf. 
xviii. 2.¢., xviii. 
ce. 4 a; D. 
410.; L.K. li. 
690. b. 


G. 86. 12.5; ef. |‘ 
SI. A.G.B. 36.; 
L. K. lxvii. 753. 


G. 36. 13. 


L.D. iv.78.b.13. 


L.D.iv.78.b.13. 
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K. 


Man holding up| K, in Commodus; per-|M. R. ii. tav, 
1. 3 pe 
f both hands, ka, haps syliabically ka, as| xxix. 15.15.a. 


to rejoice. See . 
Determinative No. 32. Kammatis. 


— Wig,nemms. See | K, in dak, a hawk; nuk, | G. 535.; D. 280. 
2. deographics | I, me; mfk, copper ; 
~~ No. 658, 654. | used also for pronoun A, 
thou, thee; %, in Clau- 
dius, Cesar, Germani- 


cus. 
3. |¢€ Tear. K, in Kasr (Cesar), time|M. R. ii. tar. 
of Augustus, and in| xxiii. 1. b. 4. c. 
Claudius. 
4, | Mn A bull. K, in Nekau Necho. Ch. P. H. 1. 20. 


5 er Angry |K. G. 40. 73. 
. - 
t 


(Kant, 
rage). Ideographic No. 
346. ‘ 


Rn Ureus (ktbi).| K, thou, thee, xx. dy- | D. 170. n. 182. 
6. Determinative nasty; in Kaisers, au- 


No. 107. tokrator. 
7. |WAARQ tile (jatf).| K. G. 39. 63. 
etermina- 
tive No. 105. 


8. | Side of a seat (ka or| K, in Berenice, auto- | M.R.ii.tav. xvii. 
ker). Phoneticx 51.) krator; by preference| 1l.a, xviii. e., 

KR, or KA, used for N. xxiii. 1.; L. L. 

A. iii. 5. d.; Br. 

Z. 1863, p. 51. 


9. |» Angle (Au). Det i : . - 
native ko, 5 “hans nn icanus ere) D. 181. 


Vase on a stand, | K, 
10. ase on a stand, G. 40. 74. 
nace (Xrer). 


ew 
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11. | dee Unknown object. | K, in karh, night. Ch. P. H. 1. 22. 


12. 


fee} Unknown object. K, in Candace. 


13. L A claw. 


KPU, a substance. 


R. A. 1847, p. 
721. 

Br. Z. 1863, p. 
51., 1865, p. 65. 


L—R. 
E ith its | R. G. 41. 108. 
| ET yelach. Ideo- 
graphic No. 280. 
92. ® Tear (rem, to weep). R, xx. dynasty. G. 41. 101. 535. 
3. |= Sun with uraus. R, in Hadrianus. L. K. Ixvi. 742. v. 
4. | © Sun’s disk. R, in Hadrianus. L. K.Ixvi.742. x. 


R, in Hakar, Hakoris, 

Acoris ; xx. dynasty, 
used by preference for 
the L. 


Head and neck of | R, in Trajanus. 


5. | Sein Lion seated (rabu, L. L. A. i. 7. b. 


labu). Phonetic ı 64. 


6. |F 


Leg and sinew of 
7. | Ny “a bird 


L. L. A. iii. 7. 
c.; M. R. ii. tav. 
xxvii. 10.g.; L. 
K. Ixiv. 741. i. 

E. R. 6705: G. 
41.107.; L. K. 
Ixvii. 749. a. 


L, R, in Philous ®«Xovg, 
female name, time of 
Trajan, in Aurelius. 


8. — Goose R, in Tarr, Dendera. Duemichen, 
Dend. p. 4. 

9. hh Urseus. R, in same. Ibid. 

10. | aJWWL.. Snake. De- | RU, in autokrator; in|M. R. ii. tav. 


terminative No. 105. xxvi.9. c.; Br. 


Z. 1863, p. 53. 


Osiris. 


Grasshopper ; . . G. 41. 105. 
11. |, re per R, time of xx, dynasty. 
Ideographic No. 503. 
12. | $3 Calyx of a flower. | R, in Teberes (Tiberius); | M. R. ii. tar. 


autokrator, title of Do- 
mitian and Hadrian. 


xxiv. 4. d. 5., 
xxvii. 11. b. 
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Sound. Authority. 
13. | ™ Variety of calyx of | R, xx. dynasty. G. 535. 
flower. 
14. Leaf of a water-|R; this was, however, | G. 535. 
plant (rex). Ideo- | sometimes used for x, 
graphic No. 643. xx. dynasty. 
15. ' Penknife? De-| R, in Pselcis; in Aure- | G. 41. 104.; D. 
terminative lius. 801.; L.D. iv. 
No. 149. 88. a. 
Man holding up| RM-LM, in Talmis. D. 35. 
16 both his hands 
° to a corner 
Determinative 
No. 25. 


17. m Three oR Leg R, renpa, grow, flower. LD. av 87. e.; 


M. 


1. | Gam Hand holding | M, interchanged with the |G. 535. 282. 


a vase (ma). . . 
Phonetic I. rt following, xx. dynasty. | 348.; D. 91. 


2. |~e Unknown object, | MER, in Merari, name of | L. D. iv. 87. f. 
perhaps phallus.| a god. 








Vulture. Syl-|M, in Senem, name of | D. 822., G. 318.; 
3. ht labic MU. Beghe. Si. A. G. H. 243. 
Phonetic = 61. 
4, | EEE Pool (mer).| M, in Domitianus, Se-|M. R. ii. tav. 
Phonetic = 66.| „em. xxvii. 9. c.;M. 
d. C. xxvi. 
5. | LEE Boat-slip (ma ' itian. 
Boat-elip $ a) M, in Senem, Domitian. | D. 95. 


6. Pole. Phonetic x 59.| M, in Commodus, and in | M. R. tav. xxix. 
T many words at the| 15. 
Roman and Ptolemaic 
period. 


7. |} Cross. M, on the authority of | G. 41. 127. 
Champollion only. 


8. | sik A boat. M, or AM, in. L. D. iv. 53. b. 
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No. Form. . Sound. Authority. 
9. hy Cat, seated. M, in maa, to see; ma, | L. D. iv. 65. a. ; 
like. Ungarelli, iv. 
iv. 20. 
10. f+ feather. M. L. D. iv. 77. d. 
. 3.; Br. Z. 1863, 
p. 53. 
11 Three dogs. sup- | M, in mes, to be born of Ungarelli, vi.L1. 
" porting eye. (probably incorrect form). | 
N. 
1 God with lower | N, in aén, disk. Duemichen, 
Zu part of pschent. Dend, p. 5. 
2. | seme A shuttle. N. | LK.) xv.741.h, 
3 I Vase on two legs. | N, in Néariug, for Darius.| L. A. iii. 9. a; | 
. See Mixed Signs L. K. xlix 
No. 45. | | 656. f. 
ee) Crocodile, | N, in n&, in the titles of | M. R.ii.tav. xxv. 
0 we N ioe Vespasianus; nu,tosee,| 7. boc; LA. 
minative No. 108. in Trajanus. lii. 9. c.; L. D. 
iv. 90. c. 88. a.; 
L. K. Izvi. 
| 741. n. 
5. | Clie: Fish. N, in Sna, for Esnah. G. 42. 143.; Si, 


A. G.D. 118. 


6. Pool or tank. |N, in Antoninus, seems | D. 86. 
employed before, and “ 
undistinguishable from 
the usual x. 


Water J . i I; nt, | G. 248. 
71 Mee Ga) Ny in ak meh, Ts m 


8 Water jug without | N, xx. dynasty; in Ger- | G. 535.; D. 280. 
° ahandle. Phonetic} manicus, title of Clau- | 
w 82. dius. 
P. 4 


rn" Ceiling(p,heaven).' P, in Vespasian ; used for | M.R.ii.tav.xxv. 

Determinative No.1. | p, masculine article;| 7. b.; L. A. iii. 
and in Ptah; ps, to| 10.; D. 2. 
stretch. 


VOL. I. RR 
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No. Form. Sound. Authority. 
2. | Capsule shedding | P, in Anup (Anubis). G. 42. 154.; SI. 
seeds. Determinative | A.G.D. 127. 
S. 
|} Star (six, seb). De | S, in Vespasian, Trajan, | G. 76.; M. R. ii. 
terminative No.9./ Sebestos, Commodus,| tav. xxix. 16., 
Kaisars (Kaisaros). xxvi. 10. -b., 
10. d.; L. D. 
iv. 89. b. 
2 Seated female. S, in Arsinoe. G. 43. 170.; M. 
; Determinative R. ii. tav. xvii. 
No. 47. | 2.d. 
3 Seated child (su, | S, in Domitianus, Se-|L. A. iii. 11. h.; 
° a,f.). Determn- bestes. | M. R. ii. tav. 
native No. 40. xxvi. 9. d. 9. f. 
4 Jackal | S, interchanged with the | G,43.169.;M.C. 
° 1 N sahu). goose in the sense of| exxiy. 1. 
eographic No. 361. Bon, Xx. dynasty. 
5. Sheep (sau). | S, in Vespasianus, Domi- | L, A. iii. 11. b.; 
[—_— R. ii. tav. xxv. 
7. b. a. 9. 9. a. 
6. 7, A sheep. S, in sau, to drink. P. xxvi. bis. 17. 
7. a Sheep with whip.| S, in Trajanus (D). L. D. iv. 82. d. 
8. Goose (su). Det.) S, in Sebasta, title of | M. R. ii. tav. 
No, 94. Sabina ; in Osiris, xxvii.l l.g.; Br. 
| Z. 1863, p. 53. 
9. | © Egg (sku). Deter- | S, in Vespasianus. G.74.535.; M.R. 
minative No. 102. ii. tav. xxxv. 7. 
10. | << Arrow. Determi- | S. G. 43. 171. 
native No. 146. 
Reed (su). Pho-| S. 
Ta ae G. 48 106. 
12. | FH Footstool, not) S, in Sebestes, time of| L. A. iii. 11. e.; 
be confounded Domitian and Trajanus. | M.R.ii.tav.xxv. 


| 9. b., xxvi. 10, 





Form. 


, | =m Flute (sda). De- 
terminative No. 180. 


F—.. Woof. Phonetics 


8 95. 
, 


Cover of a quiver 
(sa, side). Pho- 
netic 8 94. 


Skein. Phonetic 
- we 46, 


Basket and cord. 
Determinative 
No. 157. - 


[mee Ideographic 





Hand holding a 
1. | dd pyramidal ob- 


ject. Mixed Sign No. 8. 


2 A midal cake. 
° Ideographic No. 829.. 
Legs walking. 
3. I] Determinative 
No. 73. 
4 — Serpent. 
* |) Pe 

Searabzus (xeper). 
6. Phonetic x 143. 


PHONETICS: LATER ALPHABET. 


Sound. 


time of. Trajan. 


S, in Sebastes. 
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Authority. 


S, in Kasers (Cesaris), In L.A.iii.11.g.; 


841.5; cf. 
Mr. R. ii. tav. |: 
XXVL 9. ¢. 
D. 341. 170. 


S, in asf, fault, Osorkon; | D. 462. 341.; M. 


xxii. dynasty ’Philippus; 
Sebestes, time of Tra- 
jan ; Tiberius, Soter. 


S, in Sebtu Coptos, in 
Domitianus; and his 
title Germanicus. 


S, xx. dynasty. 


S, in Bast, Hes, Isis, cow. 


T—D. 


T, in Domitianus. 


T 


T, according to Cham- 


pollion an a; Hk, an 1. 


T (D), in Domitianus ; 
see former alphabet. 


T (D), in Domitianus. 


).| TA, in ta, world (copt. 


fo); and in xta, a tomb ; 
xxvi. dynasty, in Do- 
mitianus and Trajanus. 


R. ji. tav. viii. 
138., xvii. xxvii. 
1l.; E.R. 6705. 


E. H. viii.; G. 
153.; M. R. 
xxvi. 9. ¢.; M. 
C. lvii. 10.; G. 
100. . . 


G. 43. 173; 
A.G. EI 


Si, 
152. 


L.D. iv. 59. c. 


L.L. A. iii. 6. b.; 
M. R. ii. tav. 
xxvi. 9. c. d. 


L. L. A. iii, 6. a. 
L. L.A. iii. 6. f. ; 


1847. alphabet 


Ungarelli, iv. 1. 


Ungarelli, v. A. | 


G. 40. 79.; M.R. 
i. tav.xxvi.9.d., 
xxvi. 10. f.; L. 
D. iv. 90. C.5 L. 
K. Ixy. 741. o. 
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No. Form. Sound. Authority. 








7, | “=e Phallus. Deter | T, in Domitianus, Tra- | L. K. !xiv. 739. 


minative No. 70.| janus, y., Ixv. 741. r. 
8. Sail (taka). De- | T, in Trajanus. G. 40. 94. 
terminative No. 
140. 


9 | Vase on its stand. | T, in Kenbut, Cambyses. | Cf. G. 142, E. 
° Phonetic T 110. H. viii. 1. 


10..| 9 The weight or ad- | xx. dynasty, in taf, or fat, | G. 535.; M.d.C. 


justment of the ‘ . 2. 
J (ix). Ideogra- father ; nxé power. xxi. 2 


phic No, 734. 


11. | me Head of a mallet. | T. - G. 40, 92. 


12. => Layer of earth.| TA, xxvi. dynasty; in | D. 20; M.R ii. 
Ideographic No. | „ra, sepulchre; in Da-| tav. xxviii. 12. 


15. rius, Domitian, and An-| ».; E. H. iv. i. 

toninus, 
13. | Same. Ideogra- TA, in Antoninus. M.R. ii. tav. xxvi. 
cose = phic No. 17. 9. c. xxviii. 12. d. 


14. |? Same. Ideogra- | T, same in autokrator. M. R. ii. tay. 


phic No. 16. xxiii, 2. a. 
15. | 53T Same. Ideo-| T, in autokrator. D. 132, 
graphic No. 18. ; 
16, | 4 A fig. Ideographic | TEB, in Tiberius. L. D. iv. 76. e. 
. No, 537. ; 
U. 


1. | Drop. Determinative | U, probably only another | M.R.ii. tav. xxvi. 
No. 75. way of writing F 2, in| 9. d., xxxviil. 
Domitianus, Marcus | 13. a. b. 
Aurelius. 


. Girdle (rut ‚in Nearing, Darius. . 142. 38. 48, 
2. | X i e phic U, in Nearing, Darius. | G. 142. 38. 48 
0. 767. 
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No, Form. Sound. Authority. 
3. | pg, Heart between | U, in Antinous. Ungarelli, Pin- 
n 4 two angles. cian obelisk ; 
- D. 425.- 


4, Cross bar. Determi- | U, in V i 
x rons be a determi in Verus. | L. K. lxvi. 747. 


SH. 


1. | ‘em Calf eouchant. | SH, in Darius. L. K. xlix. 656. 
k. 


Phonetic a 22. 





MIXED SIGNS. 


THE Mixed Signs are, according to our definition, hieroglyphical 
groups, the principal element of which, while essentially ideo- 
graphic or symbolic, admits however commonly a perfect or im- 
perfect phonetic complement, so that one part of the sound of the 
word, generally the latter part, is expressed phonetically. Thus 
the so-called Crux ansata betokens the idea of “ life” (any), and, 
as such, is an ideographical sign; but very often an n, or n with 
x, is appended to it, clearly to indicate the exact pronunciation. 
The consequence is, that the particular ideographic sign appears 
as the first letter of the word which is represented by the whole 
group. Lepsius was the first who proved that this appearance is 
illusory, because in reality the hieroglyphic always remains ideo- 
graphical or symbolical. 
We have collected fifty-five of these signs. 
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Form - Bound and Signification. Authority, 
Man seated on | ag, noble. Sl. A. G.I, 267.; 
a chair, hold- D. 34 
ing a whip on 





varieties of this 


art, to guard (arch, c.. | L. L. A. ii. 1.c.. 


holdin a whip and 

several varieties 
of this type]; comp. 
mouth and oblique lines. 


AB _ Human head ; | api (ap, c.), head, upon. | L. L. A.ii. 1. b.; 


nn heed M. R. ii, tav. x. 
a N end. oblique 130. 3 M. C. lil. 


357.; D. 60, 61. 


VY Man hold- | shaw, to detain, break. Goodw. R. A. 
ing A 1861, p. 120.; 
comp. eagle and shee S. P. iv. 8.; L. 
P. cagioan T. ix. 17. 57, 
xiii, 19, 14, 
nok a Two | behnau, to fight, kill, ad-| L. D. iii. 195. a. 
\\ arms verse. 23. 225. a. 5. 
holding 
buckler and spear; com 
eagle, quail, semicircle 
and two strokes. 
@ God with ibis| Ted, Thoth. D. 47. 


S head; comp. 
N hemisphere 


and oblique lines, 


nn, no, not; also det. of | D. 95. 113, 
negation. 


mul. Arms held 
WAR down; comp. 
water. 





lding | ta, to give. D. 88. 111. 
' g Hand hold a, to give 8. 111 
offering; comp. the 
arm, . 


A. Head of acalf; 
comp . water, 
hemisphere, 

as. lines. 


xt kin [also employed | L. L. A. ii. 13. 
eterminative], | c., B. 85, 1- 
dwell, reside. 12. 85. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
10. | <@S Rib; comp. | spz, side, to come to the; D. 18.; M. C. 
— > month. side, vow, wish. exxxv.; L. D. 
iii, 234. c 5, 6. 
Shoulder ; asui, price Br. Z. 1864, p. 
11. aye compl. chick, | wherefore. "| 33, 
and two lines, 
T ; .| tu, or aku, to go. Hts. R.I. A.1847 
12. | 0 Te P| MM res Alph.L 
A heron; com- | éeb, fig. L. D. ii. 25. 
13. - plement a leg. 5 \ 
Bird with a| tb (toobi, c.), a brick. L.L. B. ii. 11.; L. 
14. | Re | tat (oo cape) (root, ©) T. xxv. 64. 31.; 
compl. & M. C. ii. 254.; 
L. D. iii. 52. b. 
15. & Heron comp | x5, hypocrisy. S!. A.G. 44, 189. 
eg. 
Bird with a illuminate, splend Cf. Roman Al. 
xu, illu splendour 
16. GO tuft on its ceremony, merit, honour. pbabet; M. t. 
head ; comp. IV. CCCXiV. 8.5 
sieve, M. R. xxxi. 
17 Head of the! same, Cf. D.144.; L. D. 
° same. iv.65.a.; G. 502. 
18 IK Ibis; comp. | 7%, Thoth: the ibis by | In thename of a 
° x Hemisphere | itself reads Hb. a man, Thoth- 
and oblique mes tablet, 
lines, 3 
B. M. 
Ibis on a stan-| 7, Thoth. D. 142. foll. 
19. x dard; comp. he- 2 
% misphere and 
oblique lines. 
20 Trussed bird; snt, to found. Lu Boi b. 
N comp. water ee DD. . 
— and hand. ? 
21, | = A botti fish ; compl. | bet, hateful. Ch. P. H.1, 116. 
hemisphere. 
N Tail of a| kam, black, black land, | L. L. A, ii. 5.a.; 
22. | a crocodile, Egypt. D. 170.; G. 90. 


at a later period, for 
complement. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
a 
23. ea) Lizard; comp. | ax, many. L. D.ii.125. 153. 
® am) Are and he- 





 misphere. 





x Water-plant | Sti, Satis, name of god- | Cf. D. 217.; G. 


with a clod 5 . 
24.| © B® of earth; dess. Im.: L. D. iv. 
complem. hemisphere, . 
eagle, and oblique lines. 
25 Pod of the| etm, delight, pleasure, |L. L. p. 54. n. 
u AN acacia OF ree len- | pleasant, tranquillity. 60.; B. A. A. 
comp. an wer F, 1855, 961. 
96. | Far of cam; | dei (boti, c.), com . |D. 228, L. D. 
"1 Yay somplem. be: iii. 164. a. 
misphere, and 
oblique lines. 


97 ıy Reed on two | aai, ti, to come. In the | D. 204, 205.; W. 
° 4 human legs; | namel-em-hep-t,"laovd. | M. H. xxx.; 


comp. reed, . 
and oblique linea. M. R. xxvi. 
‚| dm A slug; comp. | sr, to open ass: sent, | xii. dyn. L. L. 
28. | noon water. ° chess, Araughts, "| A. ii. 11. e., B. 
60.; L. D. iii 
38. e. 4. 
29, anh *: Elug; j comp. | sem, form, image. L. D. iv. 32. a. 


30, | =~ A rib; comp. | perhaps variant of sper, | Sams, Plates. 
— mouth. qd. vide. 


31. N Standard of|id (ide, c.), “the East.” | D. 23. 


plumes, sun’s 
isk, and 
counterpoise; comp. 
a leg. 
Painter's tt. “to establish.” Tab. E. S. 560. 
32. «il» casei comp. | ” u as determ. of 


Tt, where E. 
S. 558. has this 
sign; D. 261. 





D.] 


No. 





33. 


34. 


37. 


89. 








Form. 


& Mallet; comp. 
T ampulla and 


- hemisphere, 


7 a Hatchet ; 
comp. hemi- 
_ sphere and 


mouth. 


A workman's 
X tool; compl. 
back of 


throne and water. 


Head of an oar; 

4 comp. i 
back 
mouth. 


and 


IN oar; 


Inte 53), 
= the nabla; 
complement cerastes 


MIXED SIGNS. 


Sound and Signification. 


nt (ng), to grind, knead, 


support, salute. 


ntr (noute, c.), & god. 
kesn, defective. 


ssr, L., usually read ou- 
sr, an oar, (ouosr bosr, 
c.), Power, support, vic- 
tory. 


tt (got c.), tospeak, Cham- 
pollion ; tu, taouo, com- 
mand, often preceded 
by t 105. 


nfr, good (nofre, c.). 


ma (mei, c.), “ truth.” 


ua, one, alone, only. 


617 


Authority. 


Cf LL A. ii. 


ll.c.; D. 334.; 
M. C. 1xvii. 6.; 


L. D. iii. 140, 


=| 
= Wr 
I & we 


na S x 


m 
>= 
” 
s 

> bo 
kJ 
b> rd 


horizontal line; 
G. 331, 


L LA ii. 


9. a B. 80.; 
Osburn Eg. 
Test. to the 
Truth, 227. 


L. L. A. ii. 8. 6 


B. 72. c.d. 


R. 8. 44.; Ch. 


P. H. 1. 97. 


xsf, to stop, to turn back. | E. S. 569.; E. I. 


s 


or 


N. S. 74. 1. 3.; 
Ch. P. H. um. 
228. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
49 <a Feather flap; | se-mi, West, right, or left, ID. 24.; N. D. 
" an comp. land) unam. 395.; R. A. 
, of a boat, 1862, p. 368. 
and oblique lines. | 
«ES Sort of seat; | pi-¢, a bow. . 
43 pet, D. 259.; G. 42. 
° com hand 
- and. hemi- 153, 
sphere. 
TiN :  comple-| sid, or mas, to pass, go . D. iv. 26. 
44. \ Lege; | bolt ond bring. p ‚8% L. D. iv. 26 
leg. 
r (sylla- | fin, han, to lead, to bring, | xii. dyn. R. S. 
45. k “ “bl nu) tribute; Han “her, Onou-| 39.; L. D. iii. 
legs ; comp. water. ris. 118; M. R. 
Jar on leg, with | ab (uab, c. ure, pure | L. L. A. ii. 3. b.; 
46. water running A anes PP D. 418. 
out. 
47 a“ with water | the same: the horn, pro- | Ritual A!, 35. 
° running out;| pounced ab, here used| B, M. 
comp. AOFn. for the sound. 
Spindle or jar to| As (hos, c.), to sing, to| L. L. B. 79. 
48. ip Phold thread ; ie oc), 10 sing, 
comp. chair- 
W Vessel like a gob-| An, An-nu (Ano, c.), to | L. L. B. 73. a. c. 
49. ry let; comp. vase. | command. 
A basket of in- | 5a, the soul. D. 124, 
50. cense on fire; ' 
comp. reed. . 
5). MH Bol; ; compl. two | mas, conduct. Ch. P. H. 11. 147. 
yr Slodge or truck; tm, atm (thom, c.), to |L. B. 69. a—f.; 
62. comp. stand of avoid, escape, create, iL. T. xx-xxi. 
a boat. no, not. c. 44-53. 
Net ahut up; | s-xöi (syé, c.), to take, t0 |D. 152. 3589. 
53, |NM comp. sive | ye (ex » 321. 358. 375.; 
an, hemisphere, M.C. v. xlix. 1. 


and oblique lines. 


D.] 





No. 





55. 


56. 


57. 


68, 


59. 


61. 


62. 


Form. 


comp. hand and FH 


? 


Seal or trap ; com- 
plem. ampulla. 


Kind of seal; 


Garment with 

, mat snd sword 

(hitherto sup- 

2 be a furled 

Pi); complem. chair- 
back. 


"> Girdle buckle, 
commonly 
© called crux 


ansata; comp. water 
and sieve. 


T 


Kind of tool; 
comp. leg. 
Ieee A paddle ; eompl. 


c—) Folded object; 
> «comp. mouth. 


|... Variant of the 
= mm 
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| Sound and Signification. Authority, 


or | temt, or xém, to shut up, | D. 305., M. R. 


54. | Ag Pa Gr um 


with total, the whole, in- 


Ixxxi.; L. D. 


cluded. iii. 75. b. 


Xn nu, to bind, turn away, | L. T. xvii. 36. 1.; 
prohibit, a billion. E. I. 10, 11; 
L.D. iii. 77. c. 


thu, seal, account, return, | P. M. iv. 2.; L. 
A. xiv. A. 


xii, dyn. E. S, 
567.; D. 302. 


Xs, to serve, follow. 


any, life, living. L.L. A. ii. 3, a, 


B. 12, 


ub, workman, against, op-| L. T. iii. c. 8. 1. 


posite. l, xxvii. 72. 
4.73. 1.; sarc. 
with name of 
Q. of Amasis, 
E. S. 32. 
khru, a voice, word, | L. D. ii. 48.; E. 
speech. S. 10. 
rr, to bind, encircle, go| L. L. B. 64; E. 
round, I. N. S. 78. 4.; 
S. A. G. OL 
244.; cf. L. T. 
vi. 15, i. 47, 
48.; Ch. P. H. 
1. 129. 
same. Ibid. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. . Authority. 


63. a 





Key; complem. | amay, attach to, support, | Ar, xxix. pl. 





sıove. strengthen (amahi, c.),| 14. E. S.10.; 
bless, mature, devoted; E. I. 5. 28. ; 
to. Hk%s, on Egypt, 

Stele, R. I. A. 


1842, pt. 11. 


64, | Wf Kind of horns; | „s, linen, to do, execute. | Br. M. Ixxix. 2., 


compl. hemi- xvi. 28.; Si A. 

sphere. . G.D. 109.; R. 
A. 1865, xix. 2. 

=< A chisel; k, feeble, ill. Br. Z. 1865 
65. ] t KM, Weak, 9 , p. 
on Stand of a .) 
boat and mouth. 

66. Unknown ob- | tn, in-nss, divide. In & proper 
AN Joch ti comp. name on mum- 

. my at Shrews- 

bury, and at 

the B. M. E.R. 

6660. 
67. Jk Unknown : ma, sense unknown. L. D. ii. 101. a, 
68. | Cord andlegs. | ti, to take. L. D. ii. 124.39, 
69. | © A cake; comp. hemi-| put, a company of gods, | L.D.iii.22.w.i.; 
sphere. nine. Mariette,Mem. 
| p- 25. 
70, | UX S Sun's disk and| put, a company of gods, | L. D. iii. 22. w.; 
ureus; COMp./ nine. N. D. 387. 


vase and hemisphere. 
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E. 


I. THE NUMERALS, GRAMMATICAL SIGNS, AND HIERO- 
GLYPHICAL GROUPS. 


Tue Hieroglyphical Numerals are 


1. 10. 100, 1,000. 10,000 


1,000,000. 1,000,000,000,000,000,000.! 


The units are expressed by a stroke, but in groups; namely, 


si enn 

pgp 47 98242. cant 7, a8 448. 
0 u 

Ar B,as3 +2. aeen 8, as 4+ 4, 

aan say tee 

ans 6, as 3 + 8, ont 9, a8 3+3+3. 


This grouping is connected, perhaps, with the ‘mode of de- 
signating the units in pronunciation from 4 upwards, as we have 
intimated in the grammatical synopsis, in accordance with 
Lepsius’s valuable essay on this subject. 

As regards the Grammatical Signs, we have placed under the 
Ideographics (No. 737. —«-) the hieroglyphical stop or end of 
a group; those of verbs (cross bar) and of the active verb (the 
legs stretched) under the Determinatives. The line ı for mark- 
ing the masculine noun is the Ideographic No. 825., which, 
as well as the line with the T sign (¢ 2.), we have classed 
among the Phonetics; they are the affixes of other signs, when 
they betoken nouns, The Egyptians expressed the. plural by 


three straight strokes; the dual, in a corresponding manner, 
by two straight ı ı or oblique strokes, or by a T (=) placed 
before the two oblique strokes, as au. 


ı Gr. p. 215. We shall return to the subject of these remarkable Hieratico- 
Demotic numerals in the Fifth Book. Some of them are still used by the 
physicians and chemists throughout Europe. 
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It only remains to add a few words upon the compounded 
Hieroglyphical Groups. We have pointed out this grouping to 
a certain extent in the Determinative No. 4., the sign of night 
and darkness. We here allude to the grouping together of 
several hieroglyphics, which conjointly express a compound, 
sometimes a derivative, word. This juxtaposition of signs 
corresponds exactly with the juxtaposition of unchanged words 


in the spoken language. We subjoin some of the most im- 
portant of these groups. 


Sut.n, xb, King of all Egypt (of Upper and Lower 
DR Su 


Ke Mur maxi, Commander of soldiers. 
<— 


il x i Tai .. ., Fan-bearer. 
1! Ntr Ant, Priest, 
WW * RR. Nér \ntr ap, High priest. 


ye N) Sutn kniv, His Majesty. 


@- 
{ } Heiri ntr, tao Osirian (blessed, deified), 
y 


a Main, the J ustified (deceased).' 


[Sometimes also two or more hieroglyphs are made into a 
group, but this is only for the sake of caligraphy, as: 


.™ Md, composed of . and = 
& Mad, composed of _ and hw 
x Kar neter, composed of 3 1 w and % 


ı [Now read ma-xru or xruma. 8, B.] 
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II. EXPLANATION OF THE SPECIMENS OF HIEROGLYPHICAL 
WRITING. 


THE grammatical, lexicographical, and hieroglyphical chapters 
of this work are principally intended to be a naturally con- 
nected representation of the historical facts and periods of 
development of the two great monuments of the primeval 
time. They may, moreover, in the present state of Egyptian 
philology, be used as a grammar, dictionary, and handbook of 
hieroglyphics, by those who wish to form an independent 
judgment on this subject, without wading through large and 
costly hieroglyphical works. Any materials we could find 
in these, which appeared to be certain and authentic, we have 
collected to the best of our knowledge and judgment. We 
think, too, that the strictly historical order and character of our 
representations of those primeval facts will not be without 
its use for the scholar; for the aim and goal of all grammatical, 
lexicographical, and hieroglyphical or alphabetical research must 
be to understand each word or sign as a historical fact, as part 
of ahistory. Finally, the indefatigable and kind assistance of 
our learned friend, Mr. Samuel Birch, has enabled us to exhibit 
those facts more completely, and we hope, more correctly, than 
is the case in other works. We subjoin a few remarks as to 
the application of those chapters and lists, in learning to read 
and understand the hieroglyphics. 

Whoever makes use of these lists in reading an inscription, 
or testing the accuracy of a translation, will naturally, in the 
first place, endeavour to ascertain or recollect whether the 
sign is Ideographic, Determinative, or Phonetic, and he will 
then easily find it with its full explanation. For under- 
standing the grammatical forms, the order followed in the 
fourth section will be found useful. In conclusion, the un- 
practised reader will find in the first Appendix an exposition 
and explanation of the Coptic alphabet, as generally used in 
books on Egyptology for transcribing the hieroglyphical texts. 
We have most carefully abstained from all use of this alphabet 
in the body of the work ; the Latin alphabet, with the addition 
of two Greek forms, is amply sufficient for the purpose of a cor- 
rect. transcript. The plan hitherto adopted of transcribing, or 
rather rendering, ancient Egyptian words into Coptic, is quite 
unphilological and unscientific. There is no harmony between 
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the Coptic alphabet with its great variety of letters, and the 
fifteen simple sounds of the Egyptian ; besides, the Coptic word 
scarcely ever corresponds literally with the Egyptian, least of 
all in the vowels. In regard to these it is impossible to adhere 

too closely to the critical principle of never putting in a vowel 

where none has hitherto been found in the hieroglyphic text. 

The E might be made use of as a scheva, for facilitating the 

pronunciation and dividing a syllable, remembering always the 

fact of there being no E in Egyptian: but, in order to preserve 

the strict correspondence of the number of signs between the 

original and the transcript, we have abstained from the use of 
it in this edition. 

As regards the arrangement of the hieroglyphical signs, we 
believe we have made considerable improvement on the German 
edition, by placing each sign by the side of its explanation in 
the text, instead of representing them with their numbers in 
distinct plates. 

We hope the time is not far distant when we shall be able to 
print hieroglyphics everywhere, as we do Chinese. The printing 
of Chinese characters with movable types in Europe is the in- 
vention of the Leipzic publishers (Breitkopf and Haertel); and 
another publisher of the same metropolis of the German book 
trade, M. Ambrose Barth, who has exerted himeelf so zealously 
for the advancement of all scientific undertakings, has likewise 
the merit of having made the first real attempt at casting a 
complete fount of hieroglyphics forthe publication of Schwartze’s 
work. These types, however, are evidently calculated for the 
phonetic signs alone; and they are defective as to Egyptian style 
and character in their outlines. In this respect, Champollion’s 
grammar is a masterpiece; and the signs reproduced there 
lithographically have since been admirably formed by Messrs. 
Didot into a complete fount of movable types, designed by the 
late M. Dubois, and executed with the greatest elegance. M. 
Letronne has given a beautiful specimen of these characters in 
his valuable remarks on the tablet of Abydos, We are happy 
to announce that the Royal Academy at Berlin have granted to 
Chev. Lepsius the means of directing the execution of a com- 
plete set of hieroglyphical types, and that a specimen of these 
will soon appear.' We hope this may be in the shape of a com- 


’ (This type, the French, an Austrian, and another German type, have been 
extensively used since. 8, B.] 
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plete edition and interpretation of the Rosetta stone by Lepsius, 
who alone possesses all the requisites, together with the new 
precious materials afforded by the fragment of Phile, which 
contains a part of the two Egyptian texts of that decree. 

We reproduce here the specimen of hieroglyphic, hieratic, 
and demotic writing given in the German edition, from Lepsius’s 
Letter. 


ITIZI WESER IN. FE 


1x Fur Vill vi Iv | 


HE Say nase 
WI). Pol cone 94 ar ebd 


This specimen represents, first, part of the sixth line of 
the hieroglyphical inscription on the Rosetta stone; the passage 
corresponding to it in the Demotic inscription is added in the 
third line; the intervening one gives the transcript of the 
hieroglyphic text into the Hieratic character, drawn up from 
corresponding signs, for no such transcript is known. This has 
been arranged from right to left, in order to accommodate it to 
the usual mode of hieratic writing. It need hardly be mentioned 
that the Rosetta stone itself, as an Egyptian monument, belongs 
to the time of the lowest decline as regards language, character, 
and hieroglyphical structure. 


l. 8. Phonetics Class I. s 89. 
2. h. Phonetics C. I. 2 31. 

3. a. Phonetics C. I. a 16. 

4. Determinative 73. Motion. 

Consequently to be read, 8. ha; i. e. ha, to place, with s, the 
sign of causative or transitive power, and the grammatical 
sign which expresses the same figuratively, to setup. Greek 
text, ZTHCAI. 


VOL. I. Ss 
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% 


II. 


1. x(n). Phonetics C. I. x 138. for yn. 
2. 3. nandt. Phonetics C. I. n 82. ¢ 107. 
4. a statue. Determinative 44. (a later form). 
Consequently to be read, yn.t (statue). Greek text, 
EIKONA. 


III. 


n. Phonetics C. I. n 70. 
Therefore n, of, genitive sign. Greek text, TOT. 


IV. 


A sprig and wasp, as symbol of the King of Upper and Lower 

Egypt. Ä 

Sprig, Phonetics C. I. s 103. ¢ 107. : together, sut for sutn, 
King of Upper Country. 

Wasp, Ideographic 505. ; h, with feminine sign ¢ 107. ht 
(L.), xb (B.), as above, King of Lower Country. 

Making together, sutn ht or sutn yb (King). Greek 

text, BACIAENC. 


V. 


pturmaius. Phonetics C. I. p 83. ¢ 107. u 122. r 54. 
m 58. i. 43. s 88. Pturmis=Ptulmis. Greek text, 
TIITOAEMAIOT. 


VI. 


1. any. Mixed Sign 58. Life. 
2. tta. Phonetics C. I. ¢ 105. ¢ 107. tt, “ eternal.” 
Making together, any tta, ever living, eternal. 
3. The world, Ideographic 15., and Phonetic C. I. t. 108., 
which on the later monuments 1s replaced by the zigzag 
line 2. 
Greek text, TOT AIQNOBIOT. 
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VII. 


1. Pth. Phonetics C. I. p 83. £107. h29. Making Pth, 
Phtha, ©®62a, Vulcan. " 
2. Mr.i. Phonetics C. I. m 65.143. ; being the past participle 
of the verb mr, to love, beloved. 
Making together, Mr . i (n) Phtha, beloved of Phtha. 
Greek text, TOT HTAIIHMENOT TIIO TOT ®8A. 


Upon the Ring containing the royal names and titles compare 
what is said of the Determinative 184. 


VII. 


1. A hatchet. Mixed Sign 34., ntr, god. 
2. Ground plan of a house. C. I. p 86. pr, to come, appear. 
i. e. the apparent god, EIIIDANOTC. 


IX. 


1. A basket, Ideographic 814., nb, the lord. 
2. A guitar, Mixed Sign 38., three times repeated, nfru, best, 
or of good. 
1. e. the best lord, ETXAPICTOT. 


ee cee er — 


III], EXAMPLE OF THE APPLICATION OF THE LISTS TO THE 
READING OF HIEROGLYPHICAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


As a specimen of the mode of interpretation, and the appli- 

cation of the analysis to the monuments, the last line of the 

Rosetta stone is subjoined, each word being divided and accom- 

panied by its pronunciation, interpretation, and equivalent 

phrase in the Greek version; first giving the two as they are 

inscribed upon the stone, and then supplying from a comparison 
ss 2 
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of other portions the literal rendering of this portion. The 
parts between brackets are given from the conjectural emenda- 


nos 1 HOES os MY 


SUN AIR EN 
mel AAN 
EN EM 


TO[AEYH61ZMATOYTOANATPAYAIEIZ 
ZTHAHNEKZITEPEOYAIBOYTOIZAE 
: IEPOIZKAIENXNPIOIZKAIEAAHNIKOIZ 
TFPAMMAZINKAIZTHZAIENEKAZTOI 
TQNTENPNTNNKAIAEYTEPNI[NKAITPI 
TNNIEPQNNPOZTHTOYAIWNOBIOY 
BAZIAENZEIKONI.] 





ro [de Yhdıapa rovro dvaypayat eis orhAnr Ex a ]repeou Aldov roic de iepoic 
xal &yxwploıg cat EAAnvwoic ypappacw Kal orijoa iv éxdory rar 
re xporwy xal devrépw[y Kal rpirwy iepwy mpöc ri Tov alwvoßiov Baaı- 
Adwc eisövı. | 


“and that this decree should be inscribed on a stele of hard stone, 
in hieroglyphical, enchorial, and Greek letters, and be placed in 


each of the temples of the first, second, and third orders, close to 
the portrait of the everliving king.” | 
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_ Analyste. 
1 5 6. 
N mare —— 
n c3 
(ESS ; H rin “ - 
sxaui pn hai nti aa.t 
writing this upon a stele which is of hard stone 
Yıdıopa sr eis oriäyr de ovepeotd Aidov 
10 12 
| 
rut m sxai n feces 
engraved — with writing of sacred words 
évaypéyas Todd 0 ypdumacw .« . 0 . ÜRPOE Cw lw lw ew MO 
un Ih ' } y ak $ a 
ud [ Swi 
“as Hauinn Fr 
books eile of the Ionians in order that 
os yxmpiong Kal ypdppacww oe en. “EAA icons nai 


1. Group composed of Phonetics C. I. s 88. y 135. u 121. 
? 44. and Determinative No. 22. 

2. Phonetics C. I. p 83. and Later Alphabet n 8.; demon- 
strative pronoun, p. 298. 

3. Phonetics, Alphabet and Syllabarium % 34., Determina- 
tive bar, Ideographic 825. ; preposition, p. 311. 

4. Phonetics C. I. h 31. a 16.143. Ideographic 600. 

5. Phonetics, Alphabet C. I. x 69. ¢ 107. ¢ 44.; participle 
enti, p. 308. 

6. Phonetics C. I. a 17. 107. Determinative 130, 

7. Ideographic 767. 


8. Phonetics C. I. m 58. 9. Ideographic 735. 
10. Phonetics C. I. x 69. 11. Mixed Sign 34, 
12. Mixed Sign 37. 13. Ideographic 735, 


14. Phonetics C. I. n 70.; preposition, p. 309. 

15. Phonetics C. I. x 146. a 16. 2(u)43., Determinative 149. 

16. Phonetics C. I. s 88. x 135. 7 43., Determinative 149. 

17. Phonetics C. I. n 70.; preposition, p. 309. 

18. Phonetics C. I Ah 33. u 121. ¢ 44., Ideographic 814. 
Determinatives 20 and 201. In the transcript of this inscription 
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20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
a x fi = MM. © 
ha.f m USX m ru pert... 

it should be set up in the halls in the temples 
race ev jepey ll lk lt lt THS xdpes 

97 28 a9 30 31 32 33 Py 


wer. og¢gT As = 


nb hr rn S m m= mh-ti mh... 


all in neme his (the king’s) of the first second third 
exdore iv rg brönarı . . . vey Te wspwrey rail Sevrépwr nai rpirey 
35 36 87 88 39 40 4) 
STR OY ME Cs es 

ol a = (- = 2. = 
rma an-t n suin.xb Pturmis any tla 
where is the statue of the king Ptolemy living for ever 

war  . « « etcbos TOU facirtar UroAsusiov aluyoßioy 


at Phile (Salt’s Essay, pl. v., No. 2.) the same is written 
in full, Hau-nn. This word is probably an Egyptian transcrip- 
tion of 'Iovo», the genitive plural of ”Ioves, a name the Egyp- 
tians may have had in the Pharaonic times as }\' or Javan. 

19. Phonetics C. I. r 53. ¢ 107. a 16. 

20. Phonetics C. I. AR 31. a 16., Determinative 73., Pho- 
netics C. I. f 27. p. 297. 

21. Phonetics C. I. m 55. p. 309. No. 3. 

22. Ideographic 576. 

23. Phonetics C. I. m 58. p. 309. No. 3. 

24, Phonetics C. I. r 53. 
25. Phonetics, p 86. 

26. Determinative 116. 

Thethree preceding groups are used collectively to express the 
name of Egypt in the sense of “ country” [rather “ temples ”’]. 

27. Ideographic 814. 28. See No. 3. 

29. Determinative 184. 30. Phonetics C. IT. f 1. 

31. Phonetics C. I. m 7. 

32. Phonetics C. I. m 62. ; cf. p. 301. 

33. Phonetics C. I. m 62.; cf. p. 301. 

34. Phonetics C. I. m 62.; cf. p. 301. 

35. Phonetics C. I. r 53. m 58., Ideograpnic 825. 

36. Phonetics C. I. x 138. 2 82. ¢ 107., Determinative 44. 
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45 46 


43 44 47 
a WW IS“ Ww 
Phtha mr.i ntr pr nb nfr 


of Phtha beloved the god apparent the lord most excellent 
vwd rou 26a = Hyawnydvou Geov émipdvou . . .  ebxapiorou 





37. Phonetics C. I. 2 70. 

38. Phonetics C. I. s 103. ¢ 107., Ideographic 505. 
39. Phonetics C. I. p 83. ¢ 107. 154. m 58. i 43. ¢ 88. 
40. Mixed Sign 58. 

41. Phonetics C. I. ¢ 105. ¢ 107. ¢ 108. 

42. Phonetics C. I. p 83. ¢ 107. h 29. 

43. Phonetics C. I. m 65. i 43.; cf. p. 308. 

44. Mixed Sign 34. 

45. Phonetic p 86. r 53., Determinative 73. 

46. Ideographic 814. 

47. Mixed Sign 38. 
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MANETHONIS ALIORUMQUE AGYPTIORUM 
FRAGMENTA. 


I. 


MANETHONIS FRAGMENTUM DE TRIGINTA DYNA- 
STIARUM A MENE AD NECTANEBUM MINOREM 
TEMPORE APUD SYNCELLUM. 


(Chronogr. p. 52.') 


os map Aiyurtiois erionporaros Mavsdo ze vo 
autay A Öuvacreiov? ypanyas, Ex Tourav dnrady AabOy Tas 
adoppäs xara moru blabwyei mepl rovg ypovous mpd Tara, 
xadws tors xal ix Tidy mposipnusvey np dvarr&pes padeiy 
xal ex tay &ENG rex Gyo opeveny. Tav yap ev roig rpiol 
Topos PIT year &v öuvarreiaıs A dvaysypapı- 
pivwv, aur@vö va xpövos ra mavra cuvicev Ty LONE, 
apEdpeva ro APIs Eres roü Xoo pat xal Ancavra sis 7 
EPMZ xorpaxdy & Eros, ros mpd Tg "Arsgavdpou tot Maxe- 
ösvog nos poxparopiag Ery wou IE. ’Ex rovrwy oov aberwy 
Tig TA mp6 TOU xaTaxrus pol XNs mpds devo Anpmaıy Toy 
BZMB é& ’Adau eos TOÜ xaTaxAU LOU, ws Wevdy xa) 
avimapxra, xal TA aro TOU xaraxAuopod Ems Tig rup- 
yoroiiag xai cuyyuTsws THY yAwoody xal diacmopds Tüv 





I Georgii Syncelli Chronographia post Goarum (Paris, 1652) 
inter Script. Hist. Byzantine edita est a L. Dindorfio, 1829. Pre- 
stantiorem e codicibus duobus Parisiensibus, eum qui litt. B. indi- 
catur, mutilum quidem, quippe qui a pagina (veteris editionis) 51, 
incipiat, p. 341 desinat, fere ubique secuti sumus. 

2 V. Chronicon Vetus infra A. VII. 
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vay DAA, Ea cadis riy apyny rig Ayurriasens Baos- 
Aslag & Tou rpwrov BaciAsucavtos Tis Alyurrou Meorpaip, 
rob za) Myveog Atyopevou rapa ro Mavebo, drs rou BOs 
Erous rou e& Ada Ems Nexravab® rot eryarou Bacsagws 
Alyurrou, ws slyat TA ravta amd Meorpain tws rod avrod 
Nexravab® ern BIE, & xal tpbacey, ws mposlpn recs, eis 
To moe jaxby EPMZ : eT 0g mpo THS “AnsSavipou r TOU 2Tio-Trov 
apxüs, Ereoı IK eyyts. Todro dt rd BWOs frog ros 
xoopov Tod mtv Partx tis Gwäg & &rtos qv E, rou 52 "E6ep 
ro marpog Darex € Eros xal aurod Tis Lois PAH. Ta 
yap | BYOA ire: roi «og ou, Omep Av Tis Tou "E6ep Seis 
PAT Eros, éyevyysn aura 6 Darin, xal pera rescape Era ery 
This ToD Partx yewyosws, ror Fors Tw Koo pang BEOE 
erel, Tuvexvonoay al yA@oou* xal rH Emiovrı xoopesxad 
BYOs tres, rou Ö8 "Ebep PAH xa) rod vied auroö Bardo 
ere: E, Seomapnoay sig Thy olxoupévny al Ebdounxovra Sue 
dural xal yad@ooa. 











I. 


MANETHONIS DYNASTIE ANTE MENEM SECUNDUM 
EUSEBIUM. 


(Chron. 1. i. c. 19 extr. sq.; vs. Lat. ed. A. Mai, Rom. 1833.) 


Opportunum commodumque est etiam ex Manethone 
res Aigyptiacas hic subnectere, in quo presertim histo- 
ria ista niti videtur. 

(Cap. XX.) Primus /Egyptiorum deus! Vulcanus 
fuit, qui etiam ignis repertor apud eos celebratur. Ex 


1 “Cod. Arm. homo, et sic etiam Moses Chorenenais Hist. i. 6. 
Sed deus apud Syncellum, p. 18. Reapse hic agitur de Augyptiaca 
deorum dynastia.” Leopardus apud Maium. 
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eo Sol: posten Agathodamon: deinde Saturffus: tum 
Osiris: exin Osiridis frater Typhon: ad extremum Orus, 
Osiridis et Isidis filius. Hi primi inter &gyptios rerum 
potiti sunt. 

Deinceps continuata successione delapsa est regia 
auctoritas usque ad Bytin per annos tredecim mille ac 
nongentos.- Lunarem tamen annum intelligo, videlicet 
triginta diebus constantem: quem enim nunc mensem 
dicimus, Ägyptii olim anni nomine indigitabant.? 

Post deos regnavere heroes 

annis. . » 2 . . . MCCLV. 
rursusque alzs reges dominati 
suntannis . . . . . MDCCCXVII. 
tum alii triginta reges Mem- 
phite anna . . . . MDCCXC. 
deinde alöi Thinite decem 
regesannis . - . . . CCCL. 
Secuta est manium heroumque 
dominatio annis . . . MMMMMDCCCXITI. 
Summa temporum in undecim milia consurgit annorum, 
qui tamen lunares, nempe menstrui sunt. 

Sed revera dominatio, quam narrant Aigyptii, deorum, 
heroum et manium tenuisse putatur lunares annos 
omnino vigints quatuor mille et nongentos, ex quibus 
fiunt solares anni MMCCVI. 

Atque hee quidem si cum Hebr&orum chronologia 
conferre volueris, in eandem plane conspirare sententiam 
videbis. Namque A‘gyptus ab Hebreis Mezraimus 
appellatur. Mezraimus autem non multis® post dilu- 


2 Comparat cum his aliorum scriptorum commenta Ang. Maius : 
“Suidas voc. jAtos ait dies aliquando numeratos pro annis. Cen- 
sorinus cap. xix. annum ZEgyptiorum antiquissimum dicit bime- 
strem, immo menstruum Plutarchus in Numa cap. xviii. et Varro 
apud Lactantium Inst. ii. 12, guadrimestrem Augustinus de Civ. 
Dei xii. 10. Legesis alias varietates apud Plinium H. N. vii. 49, et 
apud Macrobium Saturn. i. 12.” 

3 Voc. non addidimus ; cf. et que statim sequuntur et Gen. x. 6. 
Errorem inesse suspicatus est Maius ad h. 1. 
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vium annis exstitit. Quippe ex Chamo, Noachi filio, 
post diluvium ortus est Xgyptus sive Mezraimus, qui 
primus ad Agypti incolatum profectus est, qua tem- 
pestate gentes hac illac spargi ceperunt. Erat autem 
summa temporis ab Adamo ad diluvium, secundum 
Hebreos, annorum MMCCXLII. 

Ceterum quum Zögyptii prerogativa antiquitatis 
quadam seriem ante diluvium tenere se jactent deorum, 
heroum et manium annis plus viginti mille regnantium, 
plane equum est, ut hi anni in menses tot convertantur, 
quot ab Hebreis memorantur anni: nempe ut qui 
menses continentur in memoratis apud Hebreos annis, 
ii totidem intelligantur Aigyptiorum lunares anni, pro 
ea temporum summa, que a primo condito homine ad 
Mezraimum usque colligitur.* Etenim Mezraimus ge- 
neris Ägyptiaci auctor fuit, ab eoque prima Aigypti- 
orum dynastia credenda est. Quod si temporum copia 
adhuc exuberet, reputandum sedulo est plures fortasse 
/‘Egyptiorum reges una eademque state extitisse: 
namque et Thinitas regnavisse aiunt et Memphitas et 
Saitas et Authiopes, eodemque tempore alios. Videntur 
preeterea alii quoque alibi imperium tenuisse, atque he 
dynastis suo queque in nomo? semet continuisse: ita 
ut haud singuli reges successivam potestatem acceperint, 
sed alius alio loco eadem etate regnaverit. Atque hinc 
contigit, ut tantus cumulus annorum confieret. Nos 
vero, his omissis, persequamur singillatim Agyptiorum 
chronologiam. 

(Sequitur triginta dynastiarum a Menead Nectanebum 
minorem enumeratio, quam statim addimus. ) 


4 Idem jam dixerat cap. secundo, unde attulit Sync. Chronogr. 
p. 40 D., quem locum v. infra A. VIII. 
® Arm. in lege...scripte : manifesto interpretis lapsu. 
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Hil. 


MANETHONIS DYNASTIE TRIGINTA A MENE AD 
NECTANEBUM MINOREM SECUNDUM AFRICANUM 
ET EUSEBIUM. 


Ex Syncelli Chronographia (p. 53. seqq.) et Armenio Eusebii inter- 
prete (Chron. i. 20. seqq.). 


'Ereiön 82 ray ard Meorpalu Aiyurriaxay duvacrady! 


ol ypovos gws Nextavab@ xpsıwöss TuyHavouTIY EY FOAADIG 
Tos mepl rag ypovinds xarayivopévois Cyryjoeis, aural oe 
wapa Maveb Andbeioas roig exxanoiacrixeis icropixois 
Sarehwvynpivs xaTa Te Tag alT@y wpornyopiag xal Thy 
MOCOTNTa Tay ypovwy Tig Bacıreias exdedovras, ex) Tivos Te 
avray ‘Iwond jyeuovsuos tig Aiyurrou, xal mer’ auroy 6 
Yeorıns Mwücäs rig rot “Iopana 85 Aiyurrou ropeias 
NYNTATO, avayxaioy yynoapny duo Thy exirnporara@y Exdoreıg 
éxrcbacbas xa) rauras aAAnAGIS wapadéobas, Adpsxavod 
[4 “ “oe 9 9 A 9 4 we 4 
Ti dyps xal rod psr avtoyv EdoeGiou rod Ilaubirou 
4 e a ‘ 9 ~~ ~ > [4 
xarAoupevou, ws av ray eyylkoucav rH ypadiey aAndela boEav 
opbas exibarrmy zaranada . . . . . 


Sequitur (p. 54, B.): 
Ileph rov uera roy xaraxrvopiv® Alyumrou öuvarrsınv, 
as 6 "Adpixaves. 


I Libri érov. At sequitur: abrac rapa M. Angbkica:, 
2 Verba pera röv xaraxkvopory nec Manethonis sunt, nec Africani. 
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Rerum Agyptiacarum Mancthonis 
Prima 
Africanus (Sync. p. 54.). | 





Mera véxvag xal! rovg mubeous mrpwrn Bacıreia 
xarapdusiras Bacırdmv 6x Tu, wy wpWTog 


a. MHNHZ ®wirns? bachreucey . . Em EB... 62 
05 ümb immororanou diaprayels dsehIapn. 


ß. ABQOIZ vids . » . ETT NZ... 57 
6 Ta ev Minder Basins olxobounaas, ou 
dépovras Bibra Avaronızal, iarpig yao Tv. 


y KENKENH® vig. . . . . . irn AA... 81 


X OYENE®HS us . . . x... Obey KT... 23 
ed” ov Aupds xartoyxe thy Alyurtoy peyas: 
euros Tas mepl Koymuny Hyeipe mupapidag. 


€. OYSAPAIAOS vis . . . .. im K... 20 
5. MIEBIAOZ vis . . . 2... Im Ks... 26 


OC. ZEMEMWYHZ vis. . . ern IH... 18 
ep’ ob blopa peyiory zardrye trav Alyurroy. 
7. BIHNEXH® vis . . www. 8m Ke... 26 


‘Opod ary zNT (255)...263 
Add. Sync. Ta ris mpwrns Öwvarreiag ourw rag xal 
Evoébiog wis 6 "Adpixavog EEehero. 


1 Voe. xal inserui ex Eusebianis. 

2 Cod. A. et Edd. Bewrirnc, in Euseb. Oerirne, male ufrumque; 
cod. B. Geevirne, pejus. Steph. Byzant. Oic wuiıc Aiyurria xAnaior 
"Abidov. 6 roAlrne Owirnc. "AdrtEavepog Aiyurriacey a. Cf. A. 
Schmidt, Die griechischen Papyrus-Urkunden (Berol. 1842), p. 28. 
seqq. haud paucis hac de urbe disserentem. 
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Liber Primus (Dyn. I—XI.). 


Dynastıa. 
Eusebius apud Syncell. (p. 55.). 


Mera vexvag cal rove Auıdkovc 
wpwrny duvagreiay xarapt- 
Ouovoı Bacidkéwy H, Sy wpürog 
yéyore MHNHZ, öc dachpwe 
avrwy Ayıloaro. ad’ ov roug é€ 
éxdorov yévoug BacwWsboarrac 
dvaypadapéver i diadoxn) rovroy 
Exe roy rpdroy. 

a. MHNH2 Gevrirne cal of rovrou 
axdéyovu IZ (év MY? de Z), 
öv ‘Hpddorog Mijva wvépacey, 
éGacirevoey 

ovroc brepöpıov arparelay érorh- 
garo cat Erdobog éxplOn. bro de 
twxomordpov hoxdotn. 

[3. ABQDOLE 6 rovrou vidg Apke» 


éreory KZ...27 


kai ra év Mépdee Bacidera gKo- 
Söunger, larpıchy re einoxnoe 
kat BiEAovg Ayaropızac avve- 
ypawe. 


éreoty ==...60 


Eusebius ex interprete Armenio, 


Post manes atque heroas pri- 
mam dynastiam numerant octo 
regum, quoram primus fuit ME- 
NES‘, gloria regni administrandi 
preepollens: a quo exorsi sin- 
gulas regnantium familias dili- 
genter scribemus, quarum suc- 
cessiva series ita contexitur : 


Menes Thinites ejusque”posteri 
septem (quem Herodotus Mi- 
nam nuncupavit). Hic reg- 
navVit . . ... . a. 80 

Idem et extra regionis suse fines cum 
exefcitu progressus est et gloria re- 
rnm gestarum inclaruit. Ab hippo- 
potamo raptus est. 

ArHortaıs, hujus filius regno 
potitus est . a. 25 (mg. 27) 

Is regia sibi palatia Memphi construxit 
et medicam item artem coluit; quin 
et libros de ratione secandorum cor- 
porum scripsit. 


Y. KENKENHZ 6 rovrov visg =| CENCENES ejus filius . . a. 39 
ern AO...39 

ö. OYENNESHZ(OYENEOHZ A.)| VAVENEPHIS . . . . a . 42 
rn MB...42| Cajus state fames regionem 


&0' ob Auöc Karioxe THY xwpar, 
fdag rag wepi 


öc Kal rag wupap 
Kwywpny AHyeıpe 


€. OYZAGAIZ (OYEA@AHE A.) 


ernK.. 
s. NIEBAIZ (NIEBAHZ A.) 


ern Ks. ..26 
örn IH...18 
ép’ ov wodda wapdonua Eyevero 


g. ZEMEMYH>2. . 


cal peylorn GBopa. 
n. OYBIENOHS. 


Oi zarrıc ebaoiAcvour 


trn ZNB (252)...288 


3 Sc. avreypagy. 
‘ Sie c. margine. 
ed. Rom. scripsimus Thinites. 


. &rn Ks...26 


Codex Memes: hic et infra. 


corripuit. Is pyramides prope 
Cho oppidum 3 excitavit. 
Usarnars . . . - . a 20 


NiEBAEE ....,. . .a8.96 





Mempses ......a18 
Sub hoc multa prodigia item- 
que maxima lues acciderunt. 

VIBESTHES. . . . . . 8, 26 


| Summa dominationis 
annorum 252... 226 (228) 





Pro Thynites 
Marginis rationem ut habeamua, 


multa exempla postulant, id quod monuit jam Niebuhrius (KI. hist, 


u. phil. Schr. p. 193.). 
> Legit nimirum Xo Kwpnr. 


TT2 


- 
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SECUNDA DYNASTIA 





Africanus (Syne. p. 54. 56.). | 


Acurépa duvacreia 

Owırav Bacırdav Evvin" ay ™ pot 0g 

a, BOHOO> .... .. . . Em AH... 88 
ed’ od yarpa xara Bovbacroy eyevero, zul |. 
AmaA0vTo TAA, | 

ß. KAIEXO> ren . ern AQ... 39 
ed’ od of Bass “Amis & ey Méndsr xal Myeiis & Ey 
Hasovrorsı xal.6 Mevdjoss rpayos evopi- 
cbycayv elvaı Soi. 

y. BINQOPIZ. . . . . . . « bry MZ... 47 
eb’ ob expidn rds yuvaixag Paotrsiag yépas 
Eysty. 

8. TAAS. . . . ee Oy «Zz 17 

e. SEBENHZ . . . . . . 2. ErmMAa... 41 

gs. XAIPHZ. . . . 2 2 2002. Em IZ... 17 

&. NE®EPXEPHS . . . . . . &rm KE... 25 
Ed’ ob mußeberas rov Neiroy peaits xexpapevoy 

Ä Tepes Evdexa Duivan — 

N. "ZE3Q2XPI2 oe 200200. trmMH... 48 
Og tos elys myyay €, maraoray yY. 

9’, XENEPH2. ....... id A... 30 | 


Add. Sync. ‘Oped mporns xal deurépas duvareiag 
BETA Toy Kara duo poy irn DNE (555) xard ray 
Ssurépav Exdocıv 'Adpixavod (scilicet 253 
+ 802). 


1 Quee sequuntur ad finem usque dynastis mira quadam codicum 
confusione, sed magis mira editorum Syncelli negligentia nunc ad 
calcem dynastie Eusebiane secunds adscripta leguntur, quamquam 
verba ipsa errorem arguunt. Eodem modo ultimam dynastia partem 
apud Eusebium ab octavo inde rege nunc ad calcem dynastie quarte 
Eusebian® relegatam legimus. In Africani verbis de Sesochride 
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Eusebius apud Syncell. (p. 55, 56, 57.). | Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 






Acvrépa Övvaorelia 

Baoéwy Evria. 

IIpörog BQXOZ, £9' ov xaopa 
cara Bovbaoror éyévero, kal 
woAAol arwAorro. 

Med’ Gv wai Ödeurepoc XMOX, öre 
xal 6 'Arıc cat 6 Mreiuc, GAA 
kai 6 Mevthowc rpayoc YJeot 
Evoniodnoav. 

y. BIO®IE, é’ ob £xpiön «al 
rac yvraikac Bucıkeiag yépac 
Exeey. 


Kat pera rovrove AAkoı rpeic, 
9 I T 9 9 Ld 9 ’ 
id’ wy ovdevy xapaonpor Eyk- 
VETO. 


{. Eri de rov EGS dpou pubeve- 





Secunda Dynastia 

regum 9. 

Primus Bocaus. Sub eo spe- 
cus ingens Bubasti subsedit 
multosque hausit. 

Po:t eum CECHous, quo tem- 
pore Apis et Mnevis atque 
Mendesius hircus dii esse 


putabantur. 
Deinde Bıoraıs, sub quo lege 


statutum est, ut femin® 
quoque regiam dignitatem 
obtinerent. 

Tum alii tres quorum state 
nullum insigne facinus pa- 
tratum est. 

Sub septimo mythici aiunt 





flumen Nilum melle simul et 
aqua fluxisse undecim die- 
bus. 
Postea SESOCHRIS . . . a. 48 
quem aiunt quinque cubitos 
_altum, tres vero palmos la- 
tum fuisse. 





rat rov NeiAoy pédere Kexpapé- 
vov ipuépate Evdexa puja. | 
| 


n. Me@’ 6y SESOXPIS 
irn MH... 48 
Sc Akyeruı yeyordıar toc 
ixwy anxayv €, valauorwr Y 





| 
To neyedoc. Ä 
%, "Emt dé rov 9 ovicer asıourn- :Sub nono tandem nihil me- 
pövevrov Uripyer. | moria dignum actum est. 
Ot cal éBacitevoay , 
ireot 262...297|Hi regnaverunt . . 
Add. Sync. ‘Opov xpwrne xai 
devripag Öuvaareiac Ern PMO 
(549) kara THY Exdoow Evce- 
iov scilicet 252 + 297). 


. a. 297 





correxi taAaorwy y' pro eo, quod. codd. prabent, wAarocg y. Cave 
ne Eusebii additamentum, ro neyedoc, Syncello tribuas: Armenius 
interpres idem legit et tamquam Aarog transtulit. At vir dodrantem 
pedis inter humeros latus e pygmeorum foret stirpe, non gigantum. 
Non scripsit hac Manetho, neque, crediderim, Africanus. 
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TertTia DYNASTIA 


Africanus (Syne. p. 66.). | 


T pity duvacreia 
Meudırav Baotrdwy évver, 

ae. NEXEPR@EHZ! . . . . . . Fm KH... 28 
eb’ ov Aibuss axéotycay Aiyurriwy xal ris 
TeAnns mapa Adyov avEneions dia déo¢ 
EauTovg mapeoor ay. 

ß. TOZOPBPOZ ..... . KO... 29 
outog "Aoxanmiog Alyurtias xara try 
larpixyy vevomıaraı, xal nv Sia Feorioy 
Algwv oixodonlav eüparo‘ aAAa xa) ypadiig 
émremernOn. 


y. TYPEIZ? . . . . . Oty Zu. 7 

ö. MEZNXPIZ . . . . 1. m 12 

e. SQYSIS. . . . .. Oy Te... 16 

#. TOZEPTAZIS . . . . ... 1m Io... 

¢. AXHZ. . . 2 2 2202020. &y MB... 42 

n. SHPOYPIZ. . . . . 2... Em A... 30 

9’ KEP®EPHZ ...... . 1m Ko... 26 
“‘Opot Er 3IA...214 

Add. Sync. ‘Ooi av Tpıöy Öuvacreiny xara Adpı- 

xavoy irn PEO (769, scilicet 554 + 214). 


1 Cod. A. Neyxepdgne. 
2 Cod. A. Typıc. 
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MANETHONIS. 

Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 57.). | | Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 
Tpirn övvaoreia. Tertia Dynastia 
Meuerröv Baoéwy H. Memphitarum 8 regum. 

a’, NEXEPQXIZ, ég’ ov Ai€vec |NECHEROCHIS, sub quo Libyes 
artarnoav Alyvarlav kal ric ab ZAgyptiis defecerunt ; 
oeAyync rapa Adyov abin- mox immaniter crescente 
Ocioncg dia déog Eavrovc wapé- luna territi ad obsequium 
docay. reversi sunt. 

3’. Me®’ Gy TEZOPEOSX, öc |Deinde SesorTHU3, qui ob 
"AosAnmiög rapa Alyvurriotc medicam artem Zösculapius 
exAnOn cca rhy larpıchv" ovrog ab Aigyptiis vocitatus est. 
kai rnv dca Eearwr Aldwr oixo- Is etiam sectis lapidibus 
dounv ebparo* adAa cal ypadgijc edificiorum struendorum 
éwepednhOn. auctor fuit ; litteris insuper 


exarandis curam impendit. 
Oi de Aoımol EE obser Gkopynpd- {Sex reliqui nihil commemo- 
vevror Expatay, randum gesserunt. 


Ot xal ébacidevoay __ Regnatum est . . . . a 179 
éreoe POTT...198 


Add. Sync. 'Ouod rev rpıwr 
Övvacrsıwv xara rov Eveébror 
ern WMZ (747, scilicet 549 
+198). 
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QuakTa DYNASTIA 


Africanus (Sync. p. 56, 57.). 


Terapry duvacreia 
Mepdiray rs étépas Bacıdeic H. 

a’. ZQPIZ . . . nn ery K@... 29 
P. 2OTPI> . oo. . ery ET... 63 
og Thy keyiornv Zyeipe rupapita, # nv Dow 
"Hpcdorog Um Xéomwog yeyovsvar“ ouTog dt xal | 

Omeporrnys eis Deoty Eydvero xal tiv ispdy 
cuveypawe Bibroy, jv wis péya xpina ev | 
Aiyurtw ysvopevog EXTNT apy. | 


y. 20Y®Il2 . . . 2 . 22002. 8m Oo... 66 
ö. MENXEPHS . . . ....  m:ET... 63! 
€. PATOISH]. . . . . =. +. . EmKE... 25 
s. BIXEPIZ. . . . . 2.2.2... 3m KB... 22 
¢. ZEBEPXEPHZ2 ...... # Z | 
7 


. ‘Oped irn SOA (274)...284 
Add. Sync. ‘Opot rév A duvacreiiy ray peta vor 


m Z... 7 
. BAMBOIZ . . . . 2.2... m ©... | 
xaraxarvcpoy rn AM; (1046) xar’ "Adpızavor.! | 


I Rectius foret secundum ea, que precedunt, AMI (1043, i.e. 
769 + 274): at illum esse Syncelli numerum sequentia demonstrant. 
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MANETHONIS3. 


Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 57.). Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 


Teraprn övvaorela 
Baoıdwv IZ Mepgirdv avyye- 
veiag erepag | Baodelac?]. 


Quarta Dynastia 
Memphitarum regum 17 ex alia 
regia familia, 


wy rplrog ZOY®IS, o ryv neyl- 
ornv rupaulda Eyelpac, fy 
gnow ‘Hpddcrog txd Xéoxoc 
yeyorveraı' o¢ Kal breporrnc 
tig Seove yéyorer, we peravoh- 
cavra atroy rhy ispay ovy- 
ypayaı BiEdov fy we péya 
xpüpa Aiyurrwe weptérover. 


Quorum fertius SupHis maxi- 
me pyramidis auctor quam 
quidem Herodotus a Cheope 
structam ait: qui in deos 
ipsos superbiebat: tum facti 

_ penitens sacramlibrum con- 
scribebat, quem Zgyptii 
instar magni thesauri habere 
se putabant. 

De reliquis regibus nihil me- 
morabile litteris mandatum . 
est. 


tev CE Noex wy oddev dEuopynpd- 
vevrov aveypagn. 


Ot xui &EuoiAevoay Regnatum st .„ . . . 2a 448 
treaty YMH (448). 
Add. Syne. ‘Opod rav A duva- 
Grewy pera roy KaraxAvopoy 
APSE (1195) xara Evot€tov 
(i. &. 747 + 448). 


2 puocdsiac manifestam glossam uncis inclusi. 
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Quinta DrnasTia 


Africanus (Sync. p. 57, 58.). 





Tlipary dvvaoreıa 
Bacırzuv H 2E ’Erebavrivns. 
a. OYZEPXEPHZ . . . . . . ZmKH... 28 
PB. ZBE®PHT ...... . ~~. Emm IT... 13 


y'. NEPEPXEPHS . . . .. . im K... 20 
%. ZISIPHZ. . ....... by Z.. 7 
e. XEPH> ......... fm K... 20 


s. PABOTPH®Z. . . . . . . +. EmmMA... 44 
¢. MENXEPHZ ...... . im ©... 9 
7.» TATXEPHZ! . . . 2 2... dy MA... 44 
3’, ONNO2? .. örm AT... 33 


‘Opes ? ary , SMH (248).. .218 (1. 248) 


Add. Sync. Tivovras abv roig rporeraypévoig AMs 
treos tev Tsocapav dwacre irn AZOA (1294, 
i.e, 1046 +248). 


1 Restituimus nomen a Lepsio in nobilissimo papyro Taurinensi 
repertum Libri TANXEPHZ pro TATXEPH2, quod facillimo 
scribendi lapsu ex TATXELHZ ortum. 

2 OBNOX cod. A. Est ZEgyptiis Unas. 
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MANETHUNIS: 


Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 58.). 





Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 


Deurrn övvaorela Quinta Dynastia 


Bacdéwy rpıäxovra Evöc EE’EAe-| regum 81 Elephantinorum. 
garvrivne, 
Gy xpwTog 
O980H2: obrog ixo ray dopuge- 
pw» avnpeßn. 


quorum primus 
OTHıus, qui a satellitibus suis oc- 
cisus est. 


6 de 5 GIN Efairnc dpkäuevoc 
EbaoiAevos uexpıc Erwv exardy. 


Quartus Priors, qui regiam dig- 
nitatem a sexto etatis anno 
ad centesimum usque tenuit. 


Add. Sync. Tiyovraı avy rote 
aporeray pévotc APLE great 
Tey recodapwy duvacrawy 
AXbE (1295, i.e. 11954 
100), 


® In tota hacce dynastia Eusebius oscitanter egit. Ex Elephantine 
ortos dicit reges, quod unice verum, et triginta fuisse numero, quod 
fortasse in libris invenit. At reges, quos nominat, sunt primus et 
quartus dynastiz sexte. (Juot annis dynastia regnaverit, Armenius 
non indicat: centum annorum summa, que quidem absurdissima, 
Syncelli videtur esse. 
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DynasTiZ MANE- 


Africanus (Sync. p. 58.). | 
"Extn Övvarreia 
Pacırzwv 85 Meudurcy. 
a. OOOH. . . . 2 2 220. dm A... 30 


O¢ Umo Tay Dar hope avype4n, 





B. ®103. . . toe ee : < NT... 53 
y. MEOOTZOTEIE . 0. en Z... 7 
d. PIQP- Eaétryng apsapevos Boo srsiesy dieyevero 


peypig 2 1 6 6 ee ee Ort P...100 
€. MENOEZOTEIZ. . . . . . Eros &v... 1 
5. NITOKPIZ! yevvixwrary xal eumopborarn tay 
xar’ aurnv yevonern, Eavbs tTHv ypudy, 4 Thy 
tplrny Hysıpe mupapida: ebaciasucey 
éry IB... 12 
‘Opod Ern ZT...203 


Tivovras av Tois mporeraypéivois ALVA ray E duva- 


orewv ry ATSZ (1497, i.e. 1294 +203). 


"ECdcpy Suvacrela 
Meudırüv Basırkav O, ct aciasucay ypepag O 70 dies Ä 


Oydon duvacrsia 
Meudirüv Bacırov KZ, of tacineucay ETH PM¢...146 
Tivovras oby roig mporetaypevorg ern AXA® roy öxro 


duvacremy (1639, i.e. 1497 + 142). 





I Libri Nirpwxpic. 

2 Adnotat hec Sync.: Znuewreov, drdcoy Evaebuc "Adpıxavov 
Aciwerat axpGeiag Ev re rq rev Bacdéwy xogdrnre cai ratc rwy dyondrer 
bpaupfaeoı Kal roicg xpdvore. oxeddy ra 'Adpmavod abraic Atkeoı ypager. 
Verissime. Ceterum ultima verba inde a cyecév Dind. perperam cum 
sequentibus conjungenda esse arbitratus est. 
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THoNIS VI—VIN. 


Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 58, 59.). | | Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 


"Exrn Övvaorela. Sexta Dynastia. 
Tuy) NITOKPIS cbachevee ray Femina quedam nomine NI- 


car’ abriy yevvuxwrarn Kal TOCRIS regnavit, omnium 
ebpopgorarn, EavOi} Te ri» setatis sum virorum fortis- 
xporay vrapkaoa, # Kai Aéyerac sima et mulierum formo- 
riv tpirny xvpapica pxotopn- sissima, flava rubris genis. 
kévac’ Ab hac tertia pyramis exci- 


tata dicitur, speciem collis 
pre se ferens.* 
of kui €acideveay irn rpla, (iv | Ab his quoque regnatum est a. 203 
&dAy ZT). | 
Add. Sync. Tivovraı ov» roig | 
mporeraypévoie AXLE rey Ä 
xévre duvacrewy irn AYSH 


(1498 sc. 1295-4 203). | 


"E€Sépn cuvacreia Septima Dynastia 
Mepgırwr Baaıswy wevre, Memphitarum 5 regum, 
of ZEasf\evoay . huepac OE...75 d. qui dominati sunt. . . . a. 75 


Oylcon Suvacrela Octava Dynastia. | 
Mepgrrav acréwy werte, Memphitarum 9 (mg. 19) regum, 
of ¢(Bagikeveay . . érn P...100 a. quorum dominatio occupavit a. 100 
Add. Syne. Tisovrar av» roic 
mporeraypévorg Erh AGLH | 
(1598) rw» cxrw dvvacrewr5 


se. 1498 + 100). 


3 Goarum his adscribentem “xara ’Aypıxavör” Dindorfius cor- 
rigere debebat. Sequenti enim nonzw dynastiw Africani Syncellus 
ex more hxc superscripsit : Kara ’Agpexavdvy. 'Erarn duvacreia. 

4 Ultima verba sine dubio Eusebiana, sed male ab interprete intel- 
lecta. Tertin pyramis elatiori in loco collocata est. 
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DrnasTia2 Manx- 


Africanus (Sync. p. 59.). | 
| 
’Evarn Suvacreia 
‘Hpaxrsomoairioy Bacirtwy 10, of sbacircucay : 


irn TO...409 . 


ay & wpwTos | 

AX@OH® deworaros Tüv wed adrod ysvousvos roig ev 
macy Aiyurrw xaxd sipyacaro, Dorepoy dt | 
pavia mepitmsne xal bwd xpoxoösiäou die- 


>4apn. | 


Asxary Öuvarreia 
"Hpaxreororırov BacirAdwy 10, of ebacirsucay | 


Zrm PITE...185; 
| 


"Evdexarn duvacrela 
Avcroairiy Bacirtwy Is, of seaciaeusav ery MI... 43 


Meß’ ob AMMENEMH®. . . . . éry Is... 16 


Méyps rovde toy mpürov Topoy naraynoxe Mavedanr- 
ömou Paciarsis P5>B ( 192), ern BT, jyéo0r O.! 


I o casu aliquo omissum in codd.—Census hic dynastiarum, cujus- 
cunque est, cum iis, quse legimus, non prorsus convenit. Syncellus 
sicut annis octave dyn. 146 substituit 142, ita fortasse etiam in 
quinte summa Eusebii errorem sive negligentia sive malitia ductus 
auxit. Hoc loco, ut rotundus quem dicunt numerus evaderet, addi- 
disse vel octo vel quatuor annos videtur ; nam adjectis ad annos 
Syncellianos 1639 a. 409 + 185 +-43 + 16, summa eflicitur a. 2292 (vel, 
si octave 146 tribueris, 2296) cum diebus septuaginta.—Regum 
quoque numerus secundum Africanum revera non 192 est, sed 200; 


cf. tamen Eus. 
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THONIS IX— XI, 


Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 60.). Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 


Nona Dynastia. 
Heracleopolitarum 4 regum a. 100 






’Evyarn övvaorela 


"HpaxksoroAıray Baaıdwr reo- 
capwr, ot EbaoıAevoar 
örn P...100 


Oy xparog AXONMHZ2, der6- 
raroc TwY pO avrov yeröuervog, 
roig éy wdoy Alyuxre xaxa 
eipyacaro, vorepoy dt pavig 
zepıeneoe Kal ux xpoxodel\ou 


dcepOapy. 


Horum primus OcHTno1s sex- 
vissimus regum fuit, qui sibi 
preecesserant, universamque 
ZEgyptam diris calamitatibus 
affecit. Idem denique vesania 
correptus est et a crocodilo 
peremptus. 


Aexarn duvvacrela Decima Dynastia. 


Heracleopolitarum 19 regum 
a. 185 


"HpaxAcoroAırav Baortwy IO, 
ot €Gacitevoay . érn PIIE...185 


Evöexarn dvvacreia Undecima Dynast:a. 


Avarolırar Bactréiwy I, Diospolitarum 16 regum . a. 43 
ot Gacitevoay . Ern MI‘... 43 
Me’ otc AMMENEMHZ 
ern Is... 16 
Mexpı rovde rov wpOroy répoy 
sarayhoxey 6 Mavedw’ opod 
Bacsic PGB, rn BT, hpépac 
OE. 


Post quos AMMENEMES . . a. 16 


Hactenus primum librum Ma- 
netho produxit. 
Sunt autem reges 192, anni 2300. 





2 "AxOo¢ A. et edd.; cf. int. Arm. 

3 Codd. O6 leviori errore, sed manifesto. Summam hanc Syncelli 
esse vix crediderim, qui eandem fere Africani verbis adscripserit. 
Eusebii anni, id quod ipse animadvertit Syncellus, ab Africano, 
multum differunt, summamque 1942 annorum cum diebus 75 efficiunt. 
At revera ex eo numero, qui h. 1. exhibetur, nulla aut regum aut 
annorum colligi potest summa. Quare illa vel ab Eusebio ex Africani 
exemplari diverso aliquantulum ab eo, quod nunc habemus, exscripta 
fuisse, vel glossema esse ante Syncelli »tatem additum necesse est 
statuamus. 
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Rerum gyptiacarum Manethonis 
DUODECIMA 


Africanus (Syne. p. 59.). | 


AEYTEPOY TOMOYT MANE@Q., | 
Awdsxarn duvacreia : 
| Avororırav Bacırdmv exra. | 
a’, ZEZOTXQZIZ!, AMMANEMOTY vis 
Erm Ms... 46 
p’.. AMMANEMHZ ... . . .. &ry AH... 38 
Og Ord Téy idiwy evvouywy Ampeln. a 
y. ZEZQ3TPI2’. . . . » « © &mMH... 48 
65 Arasav eysıpwaaro THy Aciay &v eviaurois 
évvéa, xal rig Eupwrns ra péyps Opaxyg, 
TAVTAYOTE pynnoruve Eysipas Tig Thy eOviDy 
Tyécews, Em) piv Tog yevvaioig avdpiy, ext 
O& Tolg Ayevvicı yuvaixdy wopia Taig oTHAGIG 
éyyapaccwy, as? ümo Aiyurriov pera 
"Oeıpv wpbrov vousr Giver. 





d. AAXAPHZ . oe . . . bry H.. 8 
Og Tov Ev Apawotrn* Aabspwden i éaured rédov 
KOTEOKEUNTEN. 


e. AMEPH2°’. . ... 2.2.08 
co’. AMENEMH2*® ...... 8 
&. SKEMIO@PI®, adeapy. . . . E 

€ 


' Ita Cod. A. Cod. B. TEZONTOZI2, i.e. SESOPTOZIE vel 
ZEZOPTQAIZIS. 

2 Cod. B. ZEZOSTPIZ. 

3 Codd. et editt. ös, quam lectionem in Eusebianis quoque exhibent 


codd. 
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Liber Secundus (Dyn. XII—XIX.). 


DYNASTIA. 


Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 60.). Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 


‚AEYTEPOY TOMOY MANEOQ, | E MANETHONIS LIBRO SE- 
CUNDO. 


Awoexarn Övvaorela 
Awerodrevy Baciéuy Z, dv ö Duodecima Dynastia 
mpwrog Diospolitarum 7 regum, 
ZEEOTXNEIZ, AMMENEMOY |quorum primus SESONCHOSIS, 
vidg » . 2 0 . ErnMs...46| Ammenemis flius . . a. 46 
ß. AMMANEMH® . érn AH...38| AMMENEMES . . . 2. a. 38 


dc xd rev diary ebvovywy qui a suis eunuchis interem- 
Gyppidn. __ ptus est. 

y. ZEENZTPIZE . ärn MH...48|SESOSTRIB. . . . . . & 48 
bp Adyerar yeyovévat xnywy A, cujus mensura fertur cubi- 
wadatoray T, daxrüler B* dc torum quatuor palmorumque 
räcay ixeipwoaro rv "Aclav trium cum digitis duobus. Is 
éy émavroic tivvéa, cal rife universam Asiam annorum 


Eipornc ra péype Opgenc, novem spatio. sibi subdidit, 
wayraxöos pynpéouva éyelpac itemque Europs partes us- 


tic rov iOvey xaracyécewc, que ad Thraciam. Idem et 
éxl per roic yervaloıc dydpay sus in singulas gentes domi- 
ml dd Toic dyerviot yuvaxéy | nationis monumenta ubique 


pöpıa raic arhAaıc Eyxapde- constituit ; apud gentes qui- 
sev’ ac xal imo rey Alyv- dem strenuas virilia, apud 
ariwy pera "Oowpır vonodij- vero imbelles feminea pu- 
vat, | denda ignominie causa co- 
lumnis insculpens. Quare is 
ab Agyptiis proximos post 
Osirim honores tulit. 
Mc6’ öv AAMAPIZ . érn H... 8|Secutus est Lamparzs . . 2.8 
öc roy Ev ’Aporvotry Aabipır- Hicin Arsinoite labyrinthum - 


Boy éaurg ragoy xareoxsbacey. cavernosum sibi tumulum’ 
fecit. 
Oi 82 robrov dd | Regnaverunt successores ejus 
éxi Erm MB... 42 a. 42 
of wdvrec Ebacidevoay Summa universe domina- 


rsoı ZME (245)...182 tionis annorum 245 . 182 


4 Cod. B. Evapeotırny. 5 Cod. A. "Ausephe. 
© Cod. A. ’Apupevéprne. 
VOL. I. UU 
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Drnast1a Maneruomis XITI—XVIL. 


Africanus (Sync. p. 60, 61.). 





Tproxadsexary duvacrela' 
. Ansrorrüv Basırlav X, 
ol iBaaiäsunav » = «we 2 0. Im TINT...453 
Teooapeoxasdsxarn Övvaorsia 
Horav Paciagwy Os, 
ob iGacineucay . > 2 we eee) rm PIIA...184 
Ileyvraxasdexarn duvacteia 
Tlospéveoy. 
"Hoav 32 Polvixes Eves Baciarcig 5, of xal Menbıv elroy. 
ot xal gv rw Yebpolry vorne wor *xtigcay, ad’ Ns 
öppimpevosı Alyurrious éyeipworavre®, ay mpaitos 
SAITHS tCacinscgy. . . . try 10... 19 
ad’ ob xa) 6 Dairng vorös. 





B. BNQN ....... . . émMA,.. 44 
y. TIAXNAN ..... . . . Mm BA... 61 
8. STAAN......... . em N... 50 
e. APXAHZ ......... . &yM@®... 49 
sc, APOBIZ. .... . irn ZA... 61 





‘Oped try ZI1A...284 
“EExasdexadry Sovacraia: | 
woiéves GAAO BacsAcis AB i6acirsucov try PIH...518 | 
‘Exraxasdexaty Suvacreia- 


ronives Grados Pasrrcis MT xa} @r6aio: Asooro- 


Aires MT. 
‘Oped of retpéves xa} of Onbaios ibasinzueav 


ern PNA®...151 


1 Tete hec dynastia presstantissimo codici B. debetur : in cod. A. 
recentior manus lacunam indicavit. Confirmant lectionem que apud 
Eusebium leguntur. 

2 Hec inde a verbis of «ai Er, cod. B. male ante ea, que sequuntur, 
transposuit, Dindorfio adstipalante, sed et contextu et more Syncelli 
refragantibus. Habet tamen eodem ordine Eusebius.—Verba 4% 
ob xai é Zatrnc voucc Manethonis non sunt, apud quem, teste Josepho, 
rex non SaiTEs, ted Saratis.—Pro LeOpoiry cod. B. Zaipeiry et hic 

et in Eusebianis. In Schol. ad Plat. Tim. apad Bekker. p. 425. sq. 
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SECUNDUM AFRICANUM ET JOBEPHUM. 


Josephus ec. Ap. I. cap. 14. (v. infra A. IV.). 


SAAATIZ. . . . . . . Obey TIE..19 
BNON........ ern MA... 44 


AIIAXNAZ . irn As xal rävas irra... 36, m. 7. 
AITIO@®IS, . 2. » ww » . Mm BA... si 


IANNAZ . „ . im N xal pipe fe... 50, m. 1. 
AZ2IZ. . . im Mo xal pijvag Suo,., 49, m. 2, 
259, m, 10. 


Totrous dé Tous ™ poxaTeovoja.g pévous Buosacig Tous Toy 
maspevony xocroupéveny xal Toug 5 auT@y yevop&vaug 
parjeas TiS Alyorros dryoly Erm mpds Tols Fevsa- 
xooloig Evoexae . 511 

Mera ratra 58 ray ex ris Ox baidos xen) ris earns 
Alyurrov Bagiréwy yeviodas dyoly ex) rous Tosevarg 
ixavaoracw xa) monspoy adrois cuppayivas peyoy 
xa) mroAuypovioy. 


(ubi narratio de pastoribus ex rav Mares Alyvar. inducitur) 
Zeöpwirn. 
® Hec corrupta esse nemo dubitabit, nisi qui Manethoniana esse 
utaverit, quia absurda sint. Locum sic fere esse restituendum in 
ibro tertio docebimus :-- 


Erraxaueary ävvyaorela” 
mouseveg Bro Bacrrksic E, ¢ eGasihevoay irn PNA (151). 
é pod of rotpévec Bacıkeig MT (43, sc. 6+32+5) al BnEaioı Auozo- 
Nirac NT (63). öpoü oi motpévec Kal oi Onbator bs (96). 
Qui numerus regum 96 hinc in epilogum migravit. 
ut 2 
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Dynasti2a, Manetrnonis XUI-—XVIL 


Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 61.). | 


Tpısxasdsxary duvacreia 
Asncrorrwv Bacirzoyv Z, 


oi aba . 2 2» 2 2 2 «Cy TNT...453 


Tesoapeoxasdexarn Suvacreia 
Zoirav Barırday Os, 
ob sbacläurav . » 2 we . try PIHA...184 
(add. Syne. iv darw TITA 484) 


Ileyvrexasösxarn Suvacrela 
Asororırov Bac irewy, 


ob iGacineuray . . > 2 2. rn. Oey SN... 250 
EExasdsxarn Suvacresa 
Onbaicı Bacrasis E, 
A xal Gaciaeuray . . 2 2 2... ImP... 190 
Erraxaısdsxarn duvacreia 


Ilosuäves cas aderdho) Poivixes Evo Baaıreis” of ad 
Meudw einov. _ 
ay m pares SAITHS thacinscey . . erm 18... 19 
ad’ ov xal 6 Zalrns yonds exanby- of xa) dv To 
Zeöpolry vorab worm txricay, ad’ tg oppepevos 
Alyumrrious tyaipmoayro. 


P. BNQN ........ . &y Mi}... 40 
y. APQEIZ . . nn. Bry TA... 14 
Ms6 ty APXAHS . en... bry A... 80 
‘Opod Ern PT'...103 


Kara rouroug Alyurriav Bacırebs "Iwo delxvuras.? 


1 Cod. A. MI perperam, id quod probat numerorum summa. 

2 Adn. Syncellus: Snpewréioy wüc 6 EtoéGuc xpoc rov olxeiov 
okoxdy roug Tit xevrexaidexarne Övracreiac wapa rp 'Agpuary gepopé- 
roug xara rv 1Z duvacreiay yeyorévar eye. Er} yap waet oupreper- 
yyrat, örı Ext Agegewc hpker "Iwo rüc Alytrrov, pi Exwr örwovür 
xi &AAoy rıvös abröv wapaßiodaı perfyays rov "Apwgiy aro rüc IE 
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SECUNDUM EUSEBIUM. 


Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 





Tertia Decima Dynastia 
Diospolitarum 60 regum, 
qui regnaverunt . . - - + & 453 


Quarta Decima Dynastia 
Xoitarum 76 regum, 
qui regnaverunt . .. . ne & 484 


Quinta Decima Dynasiia 
Diospolitarum regum, 
qui regnaverunt . . . . » « . & 250 


Serta Decima Dymastia 
Thebseorum 5 regum, _ 
qui regnaverunt . ..... - « « & 190 


Decima Septima Dynastia 

Pastorum, qui fratres erant Phenices exterique 

reges, qui Memphim quoque occupaverunt. 

Ex his primus SAITES imperavit. . . . . a. 19 
a quo Saitarum quoque nomos nomen traxit. 
Iidem in Sethroite nomo urbem condiderunt, 
unde incursione facta Xgyptios perdomuerunt. 


Secundus Bron (mg. Anon) . ne 40 

Deinde ARCHLES. . . - e 2 2 « & 80 

APHOPHIS . . .; 0. & 14 

Horum state regnavisse i in Egypto Josephus 
videtur. 


Summa annorum 103 


Suvaorelac ele rhy IZ, 3 xoAo&uoac ra ern abrou KA imdpxorvra ele A 
(imo quatuordecim, IA c. Goari mg. ; ita ipse Sync. p. 69. D. adn. 
Dind.) ra 82 rifc SAnc evvacrelac PNA, Pr rapadeic, cal dyri roy tf 
Basıktwy A pévove. 
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‘ Dyrwastız Manersonis XVIII, XIX. 


Africanus (Syne. p. 62. et 69, 70. 72.). | | 


Oxrwxasdexarn Suvacreia Ascroistav Bacırsoy 
Is, ov m pbrog AMN2!, éd”’ ob Madoiis ‘inl & 


Alytmrrou, wis insg Amodsızyuonev, . 


P'. XEBPOS . . . . . . Zum IT... 18 
y. AMENQ®POIS .irm KA, 1. irn KA... 21 
&%. AMENZIZ (AMEPZIZc. A.) irq KB... 22 





€. MIZAPPIZ . . . ern IT... 13 
5. MIS@PAPMOTOOZIE? . ery Kg... 26 
g. TOYTOMOQSIS . ee ‚ern 0... 9 
n. AMENQEIS . . . . . rm AA... 31 
ovréc Eorıy Ö Méprwy elvaı voptl optevoc kat dBeyydneroc Aidoc. 
YY OQPOS ...... . eq AZ... 37 
/, AXEPPH&... . ... . -iry AB... 82 
ww’. PA@MQS . . . we ee 6m Sei 6 
‚B.XEBPHZ . . . . . . im IB... 12 
yy’. AXEPPHE. . . . . . im IB... 12 
iY, APMEZSH2 . . . . =. im E. 5 
sz’, PAMEIZHZ . . eros A... 1 


i. AMENQ@AO (AMENQ®c. A.) rn 10...19 
‘Quod irn SAL (268)...259+x 


Evveanaidendr1 Suvac tela Bacırdaov Z Aroormoaritay 


we. EEORS . . . . ee st irn NA... 51 
8B. PAPAKH2 . .. .. ban BA... 61 
y’. AMENE@OH= (AMMENE®@HS, cod. A.) 

im K.. er 
3. PAMESSH® (PAME2H2 cod. A.) ery i... 
d. AMMENEMNHZ oo. . . bry E... 5 


. OOTOPIS, 6 rap’ Mine Karadenng IloAu6os, 
Andvöpes dyip, ep’ 00° 6 "TAsoy aro en Z.. 7 
‘Oped irn BO (209)...204 

"Ext rot auroü Seurépov rowou May. Baio rrsig Se (96), 
. try BPKA (2121) 
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SECUNDUM AFRICANUM ET JOSEPHUM. 


Josephus, 1. 1. 





Mera To eGenbely «E Alyumrou Toy Addy Tay woisévny eis 
‘Ispororun.a, 6 éxbarm avrovs &E Alyiwrrou Baoiasis 
TEOMO2IZ Ebaninsune wera Traura 

ern KE xad pijvas d...25, 4 

/(2) XEBPON ... im Ir... 213 | 

(3) AMENQ®IS . . irn K xa) pias y., .20, 7 
(4) AMEZZH2 (AMEZ 212), « aderaoy 

ary KA xa) pias 9...28, 9 
(5) MH®PHS . . . im IB xed pävas Y.. .12, 9 
(6) MEPPAMOTYTOQZIFErN KE xal päwas ı...25,10 


(7) OMQZIZ .. . im @ xal pivasn... 9, 8 
(8) AMENQ®IZ . . irn A xed pivas ’,..80,10 
(9) QPOZ. . . irn As xal pivas «...36, 5 


(10) AKETXPHZ, Suydrnp u | 
em IB xa) five &...12, 1 

(11) PABQTIZ adeadss ern 9 

(12) AKETXHPHS. . iry IB vee paves a. “12, 5 

(13) AKETXHPH2 frepos 

irn 1B xa) pijvas y’...12, 3 

(14) APMAIZ. . . . im Axa) piva a‘. 4, 1 


le 


(15) PAMEZZH> . . Eros A xai pias 8... 1, 4 
(16) APMEZZH3 MIAMMOT _ | 

ern Bs xal pivas ß.. 66, 2 
(17) AMENO®IZ . . ery 10 xa) pijvag s’...19; 6 


(18) ZEOQZIZ ö xad PAMED 2H a. 333 +x 
Zidweis Exareiro Alyumros, 'Appeis 4 
aderdos aurou Aavadg. 
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Drnastız Manetuonis XVIII, 


Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 62. 71. seqq.). | | 
| 


"Oxramxadexatyn Suvacreia Aucrorras Pacı%sav. 


IA‘, dy zpnrog5 AMQZIZ® . irn KE... 25 


B. XEBPON, Beirepes . . . Em IT... 13 
y. AMMENQ®IE . . . . ir KA... 21 
%. MI®PHS . . . im IB... 12 
¢, MIE$PATMOTERSIE? | irn Ky... 26 
s. TOY@MQSI>. .... ery ©... 9 
GE. AMENQ®IZ ER em AA... 31 


euros karıy 6 Miuvov as vopstipevos xa} 
Dbeyyopavos Abos. 

7. QPOZ . . .imAs (ü AAAM AH)... 36 (38) 
Yy. AXENXEPSHZ® ? m Is (IB cod. A. )... 16 (12) 
Kara rourov Madoig + THs ee Alyumrou mopelas 

ray lovdaimy yyjoaro.® 


‘. AXEPPHS..... . m H.. 8 
sa’. XEPPHS . . . arn IE... 15 
ip’. APMAIZ 6 xa Aavass . . im E... 5 


ped & ris Aiyurroy éxmecay xa) devywy Tov 
aderdoy Alyumrov ei eis Thy 'Errada adixvsiras, 
xparnoas Te rob Apyaus BacsAeues "Apysioy. 

. PAMESSH2 oxaiAlyur rosé ivy =H... 68 

7 AMENQ®IS . . . . . im M... 40 


‘Oped rn TMH (348)...325 (323) 


’Eyvsaxaıdsxarn duvacrreia Barırlaov E Asooroairay. 





N, 





a’. SEOQ>........ . Em NE... 55 
PB. PAMEHZ . . .. 2.0. ery Es... 66 
y. AMMENE®OIZ..... . ery M... 40 
ö. AMMENEMH2].... erm Ks... 26 


e. OOTNPIE 5 xray’ Opnpw xaroipevos ss 
"Arxavöpag avip, dp’ ot rh "Tasov arm Em Z... 7 
‘Oped ery P5A.. 19a 
'Eri rot avrod B’ ronou Maveb Basırdav 5B (92), 
ern BPKA (2121). 
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XIX. SECUNDUM EUSEBIUM. 


Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 


Decima octava Dynastia Diospolitarum 14 + regum, 
quorum primus AMOSES . 2 
CHEBRON . 2 2 2 2 2000. 
AMOPHIS. » 2 2 «© 0 © «© © © © © © 
MEMPHRES . . » 2.2... 
MISPHARMUTHOSIS. . . . + 


PpPPPPP 
fand 
xD 


26 
TuTHMosis . . : 2... 9 
AMENOPHIS . 31 


Hic est qui Memnon pı putabatur, petra loquens. 
Ornus. 2 2 2. 2 2 6 © we eo ew ew ww u 28 


ACHENCHERES . . a. 16 
Hujus state Moses ducem se preebuit Hebreiis 
Aigypto excedentibus. 

ACHERRES . . . ne B 

CHERRES. . 2 2 ee ew wl we el 15 

ARMAIS, qui et DanAus 0. a. 5 


qu nibus peractis, Augyptiorum regione pulsus 
gyptumque fratrem suum fugiens evasit in 
Greciam, , Argisque captisimperitavit Argivie 
RaMESSES, qui et KarPpTus. . . . » & 68 
AMENOPHIS. . 2 2 2 « - =. ; a. 40 


Summa dominationis anni 348... 817 





Decima nona Dynastia Diospolitarum 5 regum. 


SETHOS . 2 2 0 2 © «© © © ew ew ew ew hm 55 
RAMPSES. 2 . 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 @ a. 66 
AMENEPHTHIS . . 2 2.2. a. 8 
AMMENEMES . a. 26 


Tuvorıs Homero dictus Polybus, vir + strenuus 
atque fortissimus, cujus state [lium captum est a. 7 
Summa dominationis annorum 194...a. 162 
Manethonis secundo libro conflatur summa 92 
regum. . . 2 2.200... annorum 2121. 
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Ap DyYNASTIAS MANETHONIS XVII. er XIX. 
ADNOTATIONES. 


1 Syne. p. 70. B. rov 'Apic ovd Sdwe elev Ern (sc. Afric). Ad- 
scriptis autem ab Afridano verbis : é¢”ot Mwioifc EEjAdev EE Al yorrov, 
be hueie amodewvvouer, heeo opponit Sync. (p. 62. C. et 69. A.): or de 
§ xaposca Viidoc avaykazsı, éxi ravrou roy Mwiicéa oypGalver veor Erı 
elyaı. 

2 Add. h. 1. Sync. : &9' ob 6 éxi Asvraliuvog xaraxdvopéc. ‘Opow 
im) "Apwcews rov cai Mioppaypovdwaewc apyic yiyovraı ern &O (69). 


3 Sic cum edd.: codd. IoAv&ocs 2’ AAravöpoc Arhp, é¢’ od, unde 
enatus Armenii int. error. 





4 Syne. pP. 62. C.: Kävraida EbotCıog dio Bacidkic repuxpuper, 
Ern 8¢ xpocéOnxe xe’ (85). run’ (348) wapabele dvr fy’ wap’ ’Adpıxarg. 


5 Quem primum hujus dynasties regem fuisse ipee judicaverit 
Syncellus, ex hisce videmus (p. 63. B.): "Ioréoy d€ cai rouroy rör 
“Apwoty rov mpürov imi rüc ın duvaorelac Alybrrov BaeXsboarra 6 
*Agputavec “Apne dvopaler, Ste Öwrvpoc' fy “Apiwocte, 6 abröc xal 
T £0 pworc kadovpevog vidc "AagO. tyustc dé devrepoy avroy rife ay 
duvacrelac xarerdlapey, Ey re AAAoıc Ayrıypanoıc wal éy roig wpöc 
EXeyxov 'Axlwroc 'lwohrou Övol Abyoıg wepl rüc &E Aiyurrov xopelac 
rov Aaov ovrwe avröy ebpöyrec. Kal xp&roy row rarépa avrov AXZHO, 
ov urhunv "Adpıxaröc cal Evoibrog ov werolnvraı, irl 6 pév "Aydpızavög 
rove rc EEcadexdrne xal exraxadexarne duvacreiac dvwvipwc Ebeödweer, 
6 de Evosbuog obre rp "Adpwavg our re "lwohwre. ove’ Ay revi 
cuugurvey, ra pey rey dvopdrey Ex ric rapa ry "Aypıxarg werrexar- 
dexarne Övvaorelag elc ray if perhyaye, rovc ÖE ypévove swepeéxowe, 
ovyxpovoy Mutotwe deika: Kéxpora roy dupug érevyéusvoc. Et rursus 
p. 68. C.: Tovro Hpiv évravOa wpobxerro xara "Apwow per roy cat 
TéOpwory, viov "Ar rou xpwrov Baoéwe rijc car’ Atyvmroy dcrwxat- 
dexarne Suuacreiac, Öeikar riv. Mwicéwe yéveocy, et ye rpiaxovra ern 
Aoyıampeda rp avry 'Apwou, kal es’ rp warpl avrov 'AchO* al dd, de ra 
wAeiora xal dxpbéorepa réy Ayrıypadwv, « new rp Achd, xs’ dc re 
"Apwcet, £oraı yervndele (8c. Moses) cara xl’ Axal xs’ Erog rov avrov 
"AohO, Sxep hpiv etpnrac pera woddiic ric axpıßelac, overptywr re 
YUNG Era rou cdopov........ TerayOweay 8 hyiv égetiic ai Aocrai 
duvacretar rey Aiyixrov Baowtéwy amd rijc¢ avriic ın Kal rov xpwrov 
Baorkwe abrüc 'Anwc péy cara "Adpıxaröv, cara dd EvotEsoy "Anwarog, 
cara de rd apor Xpovoypageior eal Erepa dep, dc Sey Ohoerat, Sevré- 
pou Tike avrac wy Övvaoreiac "Apwowe. 
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6 Id. p. 69. C.: IIpö rovrov rov "Apecewe reraprov cal redevratoy 
räc «2 duvaorelac" Abdwaıv Evoebuoc vaptdero wapaddywe, xa’ dy ravrec 
dpodoyover rov "Iwond üpkaı Aiyurrov. 


7 Id. h. 1. addit : ‘Opov axd'Apécewe rov xpwrov rüc wpoxecpérne 
ın Suvaorelac Ewe MioppaypovOucews apyiic cara EvoéBuy Ern yivovrac 
oa, Bacreic xévre ayri rev EL. roy yap réraproy "Apévony vapa- 
dpapwy, ov [hanc ut addas vocem, flagitat contextus] 6 "Aypıxavöc we 
cal of Aoızol péuryvrat, Ern KG’ abrov ExoAöbwoev. Quibus cum dictis 
cf. p. 70. B.: ei xara rhv Evosbiov oroıysiwory düper xe Ern rov Aude 
kai xs’ rou Miogpayyovdwoewc, A cara 'Adpıxavöy zul Ebatbıov Eooyraı 
dro dpyiic 'Apwe Ewg tédovc MiogpaypovOwoewe Ern px’, doa xal rüc 
Lwijg Mwiioéwe wexlorevrae elvau Confuse, ut semper. 

8 Post hunc regem in cod. A. hi adduntur: 

de. Adwpic .. 0. irn AO 
wa’, Xevyéonc ... ern Is. 
Quos nescio unde esse intrusos numero regam ostenditur, qui ultra 


quattuordecim progredi non potuit. Quare versus istos duos, in cod. 
B. et in interpr. Arm. omissos, Dindorfius recte uncis inclusit. 


9 Add. Syne.: Märoc Evaé€tac éxt ravrov Néyer rhy rov ’Iopayı dee 
Mwüoewc EEodov, undevog abr Adyouv paprupovvroc, GANG cal wavrwy 
évayrioupévwy ray xpo abrov, wg paprupet. Et ho Syncelli et oa 
Eusebii, quibus hic locus adjungitur, verba ad ACHENCHERSEM referri 
per sé patet. SO 


- 10 "Ausconc B. 'Appeoiic A.; correxit Dind. ex int. Arm. ; v. Jos. 


1! Cod. apxa’, quem numerum Eusebii non fuisse probat int. Arm. 
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Rerum Z£gyptiacarum Manethonis 


Dynastie 


Africanus (Sync. p. 73.). | 
TPITOT TOMOT MANE@Q. 
Eixoorn duvacreia 
Bacırdov Ancmorırüov IB, 


ob hacineoay . 2. » 2... wm PAE (135) 


Ilparn xal sixoorn duvacreia 
Bacırkay Tavırav Z. 
a. SMENAHZ® (cod. A. SMEAH®) im Ks... 26 
ß. WOTZENNHZ (cod. A. VOTZEN HZ) 
irn Ms! u. 46 


y. NEbEPXEPH2?. . . . . . im A... 4 
¥. AMENQ®OIZ. . . . 2... by ©... 9 
de. OZOXNP . ... . 1... Em ge 6 
s. WINAXHS. . em ©... 9 
¢. VOTZENNHZ (cod. A. “ZOYEENNH) _ 

irn IA... 14 


‘Opod irn PA (180)...114 


Eixoorn Seutépa Suvacreia 
Boubarrırav Pacirtoy ©. 
a. ZEZAIXIZ (3EZOTXIZ cod. A.)® irn KA... 21 
P. OZOPOQN (OZ 2PEQN cod, A. irn IE... 15 


Y.d.E. "Ara rpg 2. wwe try KE... . 
# TAKEAQEIZ . en try IT... 
oO. 4. Y "Ara tpg. 2 wwe im MB.. Br 


‘Oped try PR (120)...116 


__' Dindorf. ex Euseb. MA: item paullo infra pro 14 regis Psus. 
AE. 


Codd. et editt. Negeryepfc. At lectio nominis certissima et ex 
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Liber Tertius (Dyn. XX—XXX.). 
XX—XXIT. 


Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 74.). Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 





TPITOY TOMOY MANEOQ. |E MANETHONIS TERTIO 


LIBRO. 
Eicoary duvacrela Vicesima Dynastia 
Baoı&kdav Atooroktray IB, Diospolitarum 12 regum, 


ol éGacikevoay . Eryn POH...(178)|qui imperaverunt. . . a 172 


Elxoory xporn Övvaorela Vicesima Prima Dynastia 
Baothéwy Tavırav Z. Tanitarum 7 regum. 
a’. ZMENAIZ. . Eryn Ks... 26/Swenpis. . . 2 2.» 26 
ß. VOYZENNHZ én MA... 41|Psusenngs. . . . . & Al 


y. NEÖEPXEPHZ irn A... 4|NEPHERCHERES . .. & 4 

d. AMMENOQ®OIZ(AMENO- |AMENOPHTHIS. . . . & 9 
OIE cod. A.) irn ©... 9 

€. OSOXOP . „im ss... 6|OSOCHOR . ....&® 6 

s. YINAXHZ. . im 6... 9 PsmnacHEs. . ... am 9 

dl. VOYZENNHZ . érn AE... 85|Psusennes. . . . . & 35 


‘Opoö ärn PA...130 Summa annorum est 130...130 


Elxoor) devripa dvvacrela | Vicesima Secunda Dynastia 
Bovkaorırav Bacéwy T. Bubastitarum 8 regum. 

a. ZEZATXDEIE (ZEZO'XOLZIZ SESONCHOBIS .... & 21 
cod. A.) . . én KA... 21 

B’. OZXOPOEQN. . én IE... 15 OSORTHON . . . . . & 15 


y’. TAKEAQOIS . én IT... 18, TACELOTHIS 2 2 eo « & 13 
=, | 
“"Opov irn MO... 49! Summa annorum 49...49 


monumentis (Nefru-kera) et ex dynastia quinta. Nefru, nofre, nun- 
quam per | transscribitur : in enuntiatione facillime hic sonus irrepere 
potuit. Euseb. quoque NEPHERCHERES. 

3 Dind. contra codicum et monumentorum auctoritatem Zeodyxwore, 
ex Eus. desumptum. 
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Dywastiz Mang- 
Tanite, Saites, 


— 
Africanus (Sync. p. 74.) | 


Tplrn zal eixorry duvaoreia 


Tayırav Bacrırdaov A. 


a. IIET OTBATHZ a ee . . dm M...40 
eb’ ob Oruumias Fyby Korn. 

Bp. OZOPXQ . . . . mm H... 8 
ov “Hpaxrda Alydarın x narod, 

y. BAMMOT?Z . . . tm 1...10 

8. ZHT ....,. ‘(cod. B. Kay? éry AA...31 


‘Oö Eryn 110...89 


Teraprn xa) stxorrh dSuvacreia. 
BOTXOPIZ! Zafrıs. . _ dm Se 6 
ip od a  &pvioy epbeyEaro [rn ab. 2 | 


Ileurrn xa) eixoory duvacreia 
Aldıomrwv Bacırday rpidy. 


a’. ZABAKRN, HaclvAsurey . ,„ . Er H... 8 
ös alyparwroy Boyxopıy sAaiy exauee 


Lüyra. 
ß. ZEBIXQZ (cod. A. zeruxon) vidg try 14...14 
y. TAPKOZ . . . 2.2. &y IH...18 


Open irn M (40)...40 


I Tta eod. B. Cod. A. Béyxwpic : ite et in seqq. 
? Glossa mihi nondum intellecta. 
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THONIS XXIII—XXV. 
FEthiopes. 


Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 75.). | Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 


Eixoor) rpirn övvaorsla Vicesima Tertia Dynastia 
Tayırav Baodéiwy T. Tanitarum 3 regum. 


a’. PETOYBAZSTIZ érn KE...25 Perüsasts . . . . . 0.35 










ß. OSOPOQN. . ärn ©... 9|Deinde OsontHON . . . & 9 
dy ‘Hpaxcdkéa Alyvyrrıoı éxa- quem Agyptii Herculem 
Aecay, nuncupaverunt. 


y. YAMMOY2. . öm i...10/Psammus . . . 2... a 10 


"Ouos ern MA...44 Summa annorum 44...44 


Vicesima Quarta Dynastia. 


Boccnoris Saites . . . a 44 
sub quo agnus loeutus est, 


Elkoorn reraprn Öövvaorela. 


BOXXOPIZ (BOXXQPIZ cod. 
A.) Zatryc . . Em MA...44 
eg’ ov Apvlov &pdeykaro. 


‘Opod érn MA...44: 
" Vicesima Quinta Dynastia 
4Ethiopum 3 regum. 


Eixoorn wéparn Suvacrela 
Al@térwy Bacréev T. 

a’. ZABAKOQN, d¢ aixpddwrow |SABACON, qui captum Boccuo- 
BOXXOPIN éAwy aves RIN vivum combussit, regna- 
lüyra, xal éGaclrevoer Vitque 2 2 00.00. 812 

__ im IB..12 

ß. ZEBIXOX vide. irn 1B...12|Sznicuos, Alimejus . . a. 12 

y. TAPAKOZ . . irn K...20 Tarıcus?. . ... . 820 


. ‘Opoi Ern MA...44 Summa annorum 44,,.44 


3 Sic cum margine. Cod. Sanacus. 
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Drnastıa MANETHONIS 


Africanus (Sync. p. 75.). | 


"Exrn xal eixoory Öuvarreia 
Zairay Pacirswy ivvaa. 
a. STE®BINATHZE! . . .... im Zu. 7 
ß. NEXEWQS. .. . . . bry Ge 6 
y. NEXAQ (cod. B. NAXAQ) . . im H.. 8 
&. WAMMITIXO® (cod. B. PAMMHTYTXO2Z) 
Fix) NA.. .54 
e. NEXAQ deur Epos an . . Bm Se 6 
euros «Ae Thy Tepouranı xal ‘Todas Toy 


Bacırla aiyparwroy eis Alyurroy arnyaye. 
$. WAMMOTGOI® Erepog. 2 . . . 2m Ed 6 


g. OTA@PIS 0. . . tm TO... 
w m poo ähuyor a&rovens int ‘Acouplay Tora 
of ray “loudalwy ircaoimros. 


7. AMOSIS ...... =. . SMA... 44 


= 


T. YAMMEXEPITHZ (PAMMAX. cod. A.) 


päwas s’...6 m. 
‘Oro irn PN xa) pivas s’...anni 150, m. 6 


* Nomen 6 monumentis Iefırärnc restituendum. [S.B.] 
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Vicesma SEXTA. 


Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 76.). | Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 


"Exrn cai eixoorh dvvacrela Vicesina Sexta Dynastia 
Lairdy Bacdéwr O. Saitarum 9 regum. 

a’, AMMEPIZ Aißdloy érn IB...12| AmmERES ZEthiops (m. 12.) a. 18 

ß. ZTESINAOIZ . ern. 

y. NEXEWOE . . im 

6. NEXAQ .. . &m 


je) 


.. TISTEPHINATHIS . . ..& 7 
.. 6|INECHEPSOS . ....a 6 
.. SINECHABS . . . .(m.6.)a, 8 


nen] 


e. YWAMMHTIXOS érm ME...45 PsaMMETIONUS . . . . a. 44 
(YAMMITIXOZ cod. A.) 


. NEXAQ deirepog Ern =... 6|NecHausalter . . . . & 6 


ovroc elke riv "Ispovoakı Ab hoc Hierosolyma capta 
kal "Iwayal roy Pace sunt, Joachasusque rex in 
alypddXwroy eic Alyurroy /Egyptum captivus abdu- 
annyaye. ctus, 


¢. YAMMOYOIZ érepoc, 6 cai |PSAMMUTHES alter, qui et 


Yapuhrıgoe (Wappirıxog - Psammetichus. . . a. 17 
cod. A). . . Em 12...17 


n. OYA®PIZE . . ärn KE...25/Varunzs . oe oe ew we & 25 


@ xpooépuyoy dAovenc bro ad quem reliquie Juds- - 
"Agoupiwy rüc ‘Tepovradnp orum, Hierosolymis in As- 
of ray 'Iovdalwy UwöAorror. syriorum potestatem reda- 


ctis, confugerunt. 
$. AMOXIZ. . . fn MB...42|Amosis. . . .. . . & 42 


‘Opou irn PZT(168)...168) Summa annorum 167 . 178 (165) 


VOL. I. xx 
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Druastız MANE- 
Africanus (Sync. p. 75 seqq.). | 
E6donn xa) eixoory Suvacrıla 
Ipeüy Bacırkay 7. 
a. KAMBYZH2, gra € ris taurou Basinedias Tlep- 


ody, ebaciasucey Aiyurrou . gry ¢... 6 


P. AAPEIO® T3TAZIIOT . . try As... 36 
y. BEPZHZö pas . . . . Obey KA... 21 
ö. APTABANOZ . . . . . pivasd.. Tm. 
€. APTAZEPZHZ . . . . . gry MA... 41 
5. BEPEHS . . . . . . . päyvas duo... 2m. 


&. ZOTAIANOZ . . . . . pivas d.. 7m. 
7. AAPEIOZ Bépfou . . . . ira IO... 19 


‘Oped fry PKA, u. 3'...anni 1244 m. 


Elxoory öydon Suvacreia. 


AMYPTEOZ Zatın . . . . im gue 6 


'Evarn xa) elxoary Suvacrsia. 
Mwörcıo Barırsis A. 
a. NE®EPITHS. . . . . EM Sa 
Bp. AXQOPIS. ..... . . dy IV... 13 
y.YAMMOTOIZ . . ir A 
d. NE®EPITH®2, (cod. B. Nedopirys, 
A. Nedopors) . . . . . pivasd... Am. 
‘Opod try K, p. d...anni 20, Am. 
Tpıaxoern duvacreia 
Zabsyyurav Bacırday TpWV. 
a. NEKTANEBHZ . . . . . irn IH... 
p. TEQZ .. 2 6 « dm B... 
y. NEKTANEBOS . 2. ie IH, 
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THONIS XXVII— XXX, 





Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 76, 77.). Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 
Eixoorn &Eböoun duvacreia Vicesima Septima Dynastia 
Ilepoöv Bacthéwy H. Persarum 8 regum. 

a. KAMBYZH2, Ereı meurrprüc |ÜAMBYSES, qui regni sui quinto 
atrov Baowslac, Ebaclkev- decimo (mg. quinto) anno 
ov... . en l...8 a /Egyptiorum potitus est a. 3 

ß. MATOL . .piwacl...7m.|Macı ......m 7 

y. AAPEIOZ . én As...36 |IDarıus ...... «86 

ö. EHEPZHS 6 Aapeiov Xerxes Darii. . . . 221 

ern KA...21 


e. APTAZEPZHE 6 Maxpé- ARTAXERKES . . . . & 40 
XP . . . orn M...40 
s. MEPZHE 6 devrepoc XERXES alter. . . . m. 2 
püvac 3... 2m. 
&. ZOTAIANOZ pävag '... 7m.|Soenuanus . . . . . m 7 


w. AAPEIOZ 6 Répiov _ Darıus Xerxis - . a 19 
_ &rn TO....19 
‘Opod ern PK cal Summa annorum 120 
pijvac ö 120 a, 4m. mensiumque 4...120 4 
Eixoorn dyddn duvacreia. Vicesima Octava Dynastia. 
AMYPTAIOZ Latrnc try s...6 |AMTETzUS Saites(mg.0.6)m. 6 
Eixkoory évarn Övvaoreia, Vicesima Nona Dynastia 
Merdforo Baordeic A. Mendesiorum 4 regum. 


a’, NE®EPITHE . érm s...6 INEPHERITEB . ... 86 
ß. AXQPIZ . . imlIV...13. |Acaorıs . &13 
y. YAMMOYOIZ. grocA... 1 (Psammurars. . . . al 
ö. NE@EPITHE pävac 3’... 4m.|MoroHes . . ... a1 
€. MOYOIZ . .ErocA.. 1 |NePHERITES . . . . m 4 


"Ouoö irn KA xa) Summa annorum 21 

piivac A...21 a, 4m. mensiumque 4...21 4 
Tpıaxoory övvaorela Tricesima Dynastia 
Zebevvurav Baordéwy I. Sebennytarum 3 regum. 


a’. NEKTANEBH® irn I...10 |NecTANEBES. . . . 28.10 
ß. TEQS . . .émB... 2 (Tess . 2.22.2922 
y. NEKTANEBOZ irn HH... 8 |NECTANEBUS. . . . & 8 


‘Opos ärn K...20 Summa annorum 20. a, 20 
xx 2 


- 
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IV. 


RERUM Z#GYPTIACARUM MANETHONIS FRAGMENTA 
APUD JOSEPHUM. 


Jos. c. Apionem, lib. i. cap. 14-16. (coll. Euseb. Prep. Evang. x. 13. 
et Chron. i 21. ex Int. Armenio') et 26. sq. Ed. Haverec. t. ii. 
p. 444. sqq. et 459. sqq. 


(Cap. 14.) "ApEopas 0% wpatov ard ray wap’ Aiyurrioss 
ypapparoyv, aura piv obv ouy oldy re mwaparilerbas 
raxelvov’? Mavebay 3 qv rd yévos ayıp Alyurrios, TS 
“Eaaquixiis peterynxas maidelas, ws SHAds iors’ yéypade 
yap 'Erradı born ray marpıov icropiay, ex re roy lepiv®, 
ws now avrds, merabpasas, al worra rov "Hoodorov 
ereyysı ray Aiyurriaxdy Om ayvolag Ilevouivov. aurös dy 
roivuy 6 Mavebay ev vH Seutépa ray Aiyurriaxa@yt 
saira map) mio ypahe. wapabyoouas 8 rnv AdEıy au- 
Tov xadamep auröv Exeivovy mapayayay paprupa. ‘“Eyevero 
“ Baaıreus "AMY NTIMAIO® 5 övona‘ exi rourou, oux old 
“dmg, 6 Yeög Avrimveusev, xal wapadeEws ix Tv pds 
“avarorny pepidy avOpwros th yivos donno: xatabapoy- 
“Gcavres ext THY ywpay eotparevoay, xal pading apaynrl 
“rauryy xara xparos slaov, xal Tovg ayyemoverrayTas dv 
“aur yeipwodpevol, TO Aciwby Tag TE WOAEIG WS Ever pN- 


ı In Angeli Maii Scriptorum Veterum nova collectione e Vati- 
canis codicibus edita, tom. viii. 

2 Sic cum Eus. in Pr. Ev. Codd. et edd. xaxeivwr, 

3 "Jepewv Basil.; “e templorum monumentis” Armen. 

4 « Primo gyptiacarum rerum” Arm. At Eus. in Pr. Ev. legit, 
ut nunc habetur. Et revera de Pastoribus in secundo libro agere 
Manetho. 

5 Edd. Paodzuc üuiv Tipawc vel Tipaog. Illud legit Arm., qui 
“‘pretiosum” dicit. Cod. Hafn. rot Tipatoc. Eratostheni est 
AMOYSAPTAIOZ, vel potius AMOYNTIMAIOZ, ab Amente sive 
Amunta datus; v. infra. ‘Hyiv omnino huic loco param convenit. 

In 118 enim, que sequuntur, Zgyptum semper et Agyptios nominat 
Manetho, prima persona nunquam utitur. 
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“gay, xal rd iepd rüv Yedv xarisxanyan. mäsı 58 rois 
“ irıympiois &xdporara rag éypyoavre, TOUS may ohalovTEs, 
ray öl xal ra Téxva xa) yuvaixag eis Öourslay Ayovres. 
“Tlioag 38 xal Bacırda iva EE aurav Emoincav & dvon NV 
“ZAAATIZ.S Ka) otros iv ri Mendidı xareyivero, thy 
“re dum xa) zart ywpay dacporoyay, xa) dpoupay dv Tols 
“ éxirndesoTarois xaTaAeinwy Toros? parsoTa O& xal Ta 
“mpds dvarorny yoparlcare péon, mpoopmpsvos “Acoupioy, 
“rore peiloy ioyuovroy, Evonivyv eribuulay rig auriis 
“ Bacsasiag spodov. KEöpwv 82 dv von Ta Zebpoiry,’ 
“ren EMIxaIporaTıy, xeijaävmy (iv mpdg avaroAny Tod 
“ Bouv6acrirov wrorapod, xaroupévyy d awd tivos® apyaias 
6 Seoroyias Adapıv?, raurny ixricdy Te xal Toig Telyeoty 
“cyupmrarny éroingey, evoixioas auTy xad wAyGos ox Array, 
“gig elxoos za) réocapag pupiadag avdp@y mpos buAaxyy. 
“"Evdade xara Dépesav yeyero, TA ply ociropetpay xul 
“ mododoplav mapeyousvos, Ta 88 xad Tais éowrsoiais 
“moog pebov rev BEwbey exiperds yupvatwv. apa dt 
“ evyeaxaidexa!? dry rov Bio» Erersurnoev. Mera rovroy 
83 Erepog eCaclrsucey ticwapa xal Terrapaxovral! Ery 
 xarovmsvog BNQN. Meb’ dy &Arog ATIAXNA®, 2& 
“xal Toaxoyra ern xal pivas intra. “Ewsta 02 xal 


“ AIINDIZ! sy za) eEjxovra, xa} IANNA® !4 revryxoyra 


6 Silitis Arm. ZaArıc Vetus Eusebii Interpres. 

? Libri Zatrn. Arm. Methraite. Correxit jam E. Bernardus ex 
Sync. Chronogr. p. 61. Cf. Maneth. dyn. XV. 

8 Ita cum Bigotio et Vet. Interpr. ; ric Bas. 

9 Alii” AGapey. 

10 Arm. XV. 

1! Arm. xLIM. 

12 Vulg. BHON. Arm. h. 1. Banon, in Maneth. dyn. XVII. 
Bnon, ibique in marg. Anon. Grace ibid. apud African. et Euseb. 
Byarv. 

18 Arm. Aphosis. Afric. dyn. XV."AgdwE6ıc. Euseb, dyn. XVII. 
"Adweıc. 

14 Ita cum Big. et Hafn. ; vulgo ’Iaviac. Arm. Anan. Afric. 1. 1. 
Zraav, quod nescio an prestet. | 
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xa) näva va. “Exh waci 68 xal AZSHZT ayvia x) 
“reccapaxovra xal wivas duo. Kal ovros pay && ey 
“auroig eyevndnray mpros Apxovres, worspouvres cz} 16 
gas wolotyres parry rig Aiyurrou eGapas thy Bla.” 
"Exaasiro 88 73 cupmey auray Eivos TKZQZ,", rodro 34 
eorı Parircis womévess +d yap TK xal’ iepdy yaoooas 
Parırda onpaive, rd 38 TOD wosyy cores xal wosptves 
KATA Thy xowny Ösadexrov, xal oUTM cuvTMEenevoy Ylveros 
TKZQ2. Tivdc 88 adyoursy avrovs “Apabags elva. “Ey 
d Arm avriypadw!? ov Bacirsig cnpolverdas did rig Tot 
TK? xpoonyopias, aAra Touvayrioy aixyparwrous SnArcia bas 
woipévas.*! co yap TK wary Alyurriaeri xal ro AK 
Saouvepevoy ai ixpararous paras penvuss’ xl TOUTO MÜNAOY 
zılavarapov pas daiveras xa} waraäs ioTopins Exönavov. 
Tevrous 38 Tous wpoxarmvonanutvous Parındas Tole Tv 
Tospkvov xaroumivwy xa TOUS EE auTidy Yavopivoug xpaTio as 
rig Alyuxrou dynoly try mpog Toig wevtaxoriosg Evdexcr. 
pera tatira O& Tay éx Tig Onbaldos xal rig AAAnS Alyurrou 
Bac tréoy yevka das dycly em) Tous wrolpevas éravdaracty, 
as WOA LOY aureis cuppayivas niyav xa) moruxpaviov. dm) 
8 Pasırws, w 8 Ovopı eivas MIZ$PATMOTOQZI2" 
ittapivousg dyol rods woipévac im’ auvrov éx piv TÜS AAAnS 
Alyorrov waong ixwectiv, xataxrcicbivas 9 sig toroy 
Apoupwy Eyovra pupiwy Thy wepimerpov.??” Adapıy Ovona rd 


18 Vulg.”Aooıc. “Aone Vet. Int. Arm. Assethus. " ApxAnc Afr. et 
Euseb. 1. 1. 

16 Arm. “regionem assidue vexabant.” 

17 Arm. Hycusos. Euseb. 'Yxovoasc. 

18 Arm, Usos. 

19 "Ey 3 AAAoıc Avrıypasoıc legisse videtur Vet. Interpr. 

% 'Yeovocewc Eus. hic et infra, 

21 AAAa robvarrlov Baokeic alypaddrove ÖnAovadaı  moyuevac Big. 
et Hafn. 

#2 Ita ex Arm. et Sync. p. 103. D. reatituimus. Libri hic et infra 
’Aktoppaynobdwaıc, sc. ’AA pro M ut sepe. Eus. Miogpayovdwarc. 

23 V. quse de dpotpg in prolegomenis ad librum IL diximus. Se- 
cundum hee 10,000 Apoupa: 1,500,000 conficiunt pedes i.e. 300 
milliaria, quod absurdum. Scripsit igitur Manetho x:Alwr, unde 
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Toro. Torey yoy 6 Maveb@y dravra reiya Te peyaarm 
Te xal ioyupe wepsbaarsiv rove rotpivas, Oras Thy Te xTHoW 
dwaray tymasy ty yup xa) THy Aslay ray EavTiov. Toy d2 
Mic dpaypovlmosws viiyv GOTOMONZIN* exsyespijoas piv 
aurotg 3: morlopxiag éAciv xara xparog dxTw xa) Tec- 
TApaxovra pupiags wpoweöpeucayra Toig Teiyeriv’ exe) Öl 
rig momopxiag ariyvo, rojocaries cupbaces, iva ray 
Alyurroy irismövreg Sos BovAovras wayras abaabeic arér- 
bwor. roug 38 exi Taig oporoyiais mwavoxecig peta Tay 
xTıveov?? oux érAarrous pupiadey ovras sIxors xa) Teco dpm 
ard tig Alyurrou ray äpmpov sig Zupiay ddormraphoas* hobov- 
ptvous 32 ray "Acauplov duvarreiay, tore yap éxelvoug Tig 
"Aciag xparsiv, dv rH viv “loudaig xarcupevy moasy olxodopen- 
vapivous TorauTaics pupiaoiw avipmmey apxérouray ‘1 po- 
TOAVLEA aUTHY dvonacas. 

"Ey ara öirını Bibi Toy Aiyurriaxdy™® Ma- 
yey Touro dyoiv sOvos, rovg xarouudvoug woipevers, 
aiypararrous éy THis lepaic auriov Bibrous yeypadbas’ Adyar 
oping. xal yap Tois avwrTaTw mpoysvolg nv Td wamoivery 
Tarproy Av, xal vouadixoy Exovres Tov Biev, olrws éxadrouvTo 
wospéves, abypdArwrol Te TAA oUx aAdyws bird Tov 
Aiyurrioy aveypadycay, eresdn wep & mpdyovog apuioy 
"laonmreg sautoy fbn mpdg roy Bacırda tiv Alyurrioy 
alyparwroy sivas, xab roug adsahots sis ra» Alyurroy 
Sorepoy pereréurparo, rod Baciadws émitpipayros. &AAd 


triginta milliarium efficitur perimetrus. Habebimus urbem vel potius 
castra campis pratisque munita, quorum singula latera, si quadratam 
fuisse formam statueris, septena millia passuum complectantur; id 
quod Londini ambitum non squat, Roms, qualis Diocletiani zetate 

4 Vulg. Govppwow. Arm. Thutmosim. Euseb. Opov8wor, 

25 Libri crjcewy. Emendationem confirmare videtur Armenius, 
vertens : ‘cum armentis et familiis omnique re sua.” 

36 Alius liber; non secundusergo. At quem Africanus, Eusebius, 
Syncellus primum librum Manethonis dicunt, is solus excidii hi- 
storiam et Pastorum res continuit. Potuit tamen Manetho aliquo 
primi vel tertii Rerum A‘gyptiacarum libri loco Pastorum mentionem 
facere. 
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wepl pay Tourw@y Ev Arroig worjoopa: THy eerariy Axpi- 
Ceorépay. 

(Cap. 15.) Nuvi 88 rs dpyadryros Taurns raparidenes 
sous Alyurrioug paprupas. warm oly ra To Mavebavos, 
. $s Eyes wpig Thy THY Xpovav rakıy, droypabw: dal d2 
odtm. Merd To sGerbeiv SE Alyurrou Toy aAaty Toy 
rospeveoy eis ‘lepordauna & éxbarwy avroug é& Alyurrou 
Basıreüs TEOMQZIZ” §$elacincucey werd ratra try 
exocı wivre xai pijvag thooapas, xal erersuTycer, xal 
waptrabe ray apyny avrod vios XEBPQN éry dexarpia- 
pe’ dv AMENDOIZ elxoo: za) pijvas extra. rod dt adsady, 
AMEZZHZ* cixooity xa) pivas evvéa. rig dé MHPPHZ 
öwösxa xa) pivas évvéa. Too 88 MEPPAMOTOLZIT? 
exoos whyre xal pivac déxa.™ rod 02 OMQZIZ*® ide 
xa) pijvas éxrw. rod dk AMENQO®PIZ® rpidxovra xal 
pijvas ösxa. rot 68 QPOZ spsaxovratE xa) pivas wévre.53 
Tod ö& Juyarnp AKETXPH2% dwdexa xal piva iva, rig 
62 PAONTIZ® adeadhds ivvéax. rod 388 AKETXHPHS 
dmdexa xal pivas wévre. rod 38 AKETXHPHS Zérepog 
ömösxa xa) pivag rpsis. rod && APMAIZ® riccapa xa 
pijva va. rod 88 PAMEZZHZ éy xal pias récoapac.® 
rod 38 APMESSHS MIAMMOT? é&axovrate xal 


27 Arm. Sethmosis, quod ex O£Ouwore videtur ortum esse. Ofpwore 
Vet. Int. 

28 ’Ausooıc El. Amenses Arm. 

29 Arm. Mephrathmuthosis. 

30 Arm. mensibus Ix. 

31 Arm. Thmothosis. 

32 Alii "ApevaoOne. 

33 Arm.: annis xxxVuI et mensibus vil. 

34 Arm. Chencheres. "Ayxaxnpic El. 'Axeyxepic Big. 'Axeyyepiec 
Hafn. . 
3 Arm. Athosis. Ed. aliqua ‘PwAsc. 

36 Arm. Chencheres, ideoque mox pro ’Aceyyfpnc zrepog Achen- 
cheres. 

87 ’Appaic in edd., semper sine accentu; majoribus litteris in pro- 
totypo exscriptum nomen videtur fuisse. 

38 Verba row dé ‘Papéoone äv al pürac rooapag omisit Arm, 

39 Arm, Rameses Miammi. 
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päivas duo. rod 82 AMENDGIZ déxa xal Evvia xa} pijves 
€&. rod 8 ZEONZIZ 6 xal PAMEDZHS ixmixiy za) 
yauTinny Exmv Öuvapıv. ovTos Tov pay adsadoy APMAIN 
ewirpomov tig Aiyurtov xaréotycey, zul wadtav ply auto 
Thy AAANY BaciAsany wepsesyxev EZovelay, mövov dy Eversinaro 
Sradypa um Kopeiv, unde tT7y Pactrioa unripa Te Tay Téxvey 
adızeiv, awévyerGas 0: xal trav Army Paciaix@yv waraa- 
xideov, aurös 88 axl Kurpov xal Posvinny xai mary 
"Aocupioug re xal Mnöous orparsioas, Anavras, rods 
ptv doparrı, rou 62 auayırı, Dobw 68 rig moAATe Suvapews, 
tmoyeipious Erabe, xal péya dpovnocag emi rais eurpayiass 
Ets xa) Daprarswrepoy Emopevero, TAS Wpds avaTOAds TeALIS 
re xal xwpas xaraotpebonevos. XK pdvou dt ixaved yeyoverog 
"Apnais 6 xararsıdöeis ev Aiyurrw mayra rodprariy ols 
ahsros mapyves un morelv adewo Expartaev’ xal yap Thy 
Bacırida Braiws Eo yev, xal raiy dAAaIG rarAaxiow aedios 
Öserires ypwpevos. wesJouevos O8 ord tiny dirwy diadnpa 
edopes xal avripe ra aderahad. 6 68 Terayuivos Em) ray 
iepov*! rig Aiyurrou ypaag Bibaiov irene To Zehwersı 
OnrAdy aired wavra xal ori ayrnpev 6 adeadog aurou "Appais. 
Tlapay papa oby ümtarperbev eis IlnAouasov, xal ixparnoey 
Tig Biag Pacrrsiag. 7 dt ywpa exaydy ard rod adrot 
övönaros Alyurros' Atyss yap, ors 6 pay Bedwas éxn- 
Asiro Alyumros, 'Appals 68 6 adsados avrod Aavacg. 
(Cap. 16.) Tatra piv 6 Mavedav. dijrov ds eoriy ix Tidy 
elonudvey ira, rod ypovou svArcyiabévrog, OTs of xaAoupevos 
wospeves, rypérepos 58 wxpcyovet, Tpial xal dvernxovra xl 
tpiaxorics mpoobey treo ex rüs Aiyuxrou ararrayéevres 


4 Vocem hane cum Maio addidimus Armenium secuti, qui vertit: 
Sethosis idemque Ramesses. Ipsa autem sententia veteres jam exer- 
cuit grammaticos, e quibus invita Minerva aliquis hec adscripsit, 
que margini Codd. Big. et Hafn. apposita leguntur: eüpera: év Eripp 
dyriypadgy obrwe’ nel’ by Zißworg cai “Papéoonc, dio addeddol> 6 pev 
yayrız)y Exwy Övvayıy ToVc xara Jadacoay awavyrayrac diueyepotro 
moAtopxwv ° per’ ov moAv O€ Tov ‘Papécony Avery "Appatv, &dXow abrod 
AdeAdöv, éxirpoxoy rc Atyvrrov xaréornoer. 

41 Ita cum Vet. Interpr. legit Haverc. éwi roy iepfwv in Greecis ; 
consentit Armen. : “ qui rebus sacris praerat.” 
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THY Xapay raurıy axdxncay 7 Aavady eis" Apyos acsxdobas. 
xairos Toüroy apyaioraroy "Apysioı vouitouos. S60 Toisuy 6 
Maveduy naiv Ta peyıora Kenaprupmxev ix TY wap 
Aiyurrlas Ypapparav' mpébroy pay Thy erépaber 
adiE iv eig Alyurroy, ereira 58 ray exeibey aRaAAALY TY, 
0ÜTWS apyaiay Toig ypovels, ais EyYyüs ou wpoTEepery auTHyY 
ray "lvsaxdy Ereos xırlas. ümtp dy 8° & Mavebady obx &x 
ray rap Aiyurrlas ypapparwy, AAR’, dig AUTOG GLOACyHxEY, 
ix tTav adlecrotws pudorcyoupévmy mwpoorebesxey, 
Uorepoy eGercyEw xara pépos amodexvig rHy axilavoy aurou 
Wavdoroyiay. 


(Sequitur capite 25. expositio Josephi, qua probare studet 
has fabulas odio ZEgyptiorum in Judsorum populum deberi. ) 


(Cap. 26.) “Ed” ivös 34 xparou orncw Toy Acyov’ ow za 
paprups pixpdy Eumpordey rig apyamurnros Eypneduns. 6 
yap Mavebwe oürog 6 ryy Alyurriaxyy ioropiay ix Tor 
iepioy ypapparoy mabspumveuew Umso xmjEvos, Tpoem@y TOUS 
jstépous mpoydvoug woaAais pupiaci axl ry» Alyurroy 
indavrag Aparie a Toy évoixouyr any, eit aurds ÖMoAoyiDy 
xpovo mar ÜGTEDOVy ixmecovras ra viv “lovdaiay xara- 
ayxeiv, xal xtloavras ‘Tepoocaupa tov ven KaTasxeuäne- 
obo, mixpı wey TouTay yxorovdynre Tals avaypadhais® eweita 
8 d0ug EEouriay abta, did rot bavas ypaew rad pudevdpeva 
xal Aeyöpeva weph ray “lovdalwy, Adyous amıdavous wapeve- 
Garey, dvapibas Bouröpevos juiv Aiyurriny ars Asx pe 
xal im) Aros appworypacy, Bs dyTs, duysiv ex TIS 
Alyumrou warayvnadävrov. AMENQ®IN yap Basırta 
apoabeis, Weuöss Ovopıt, xal da rotro ypovoy aurod rig 
Bacsrsias öplaaı PM ToApyo as, xairos ye Em) ray Am 
Bacrınsov axpibas ra ery mporrivels, TOUTW FPOCARTEI TAS 
puboroyiag, émirabepsvos ™ axedoy, OTs mevraxoo loig erect 
nas Sexaoxtad xporepoy loropyxe yevicbas Thy Tey wospdveoy 
&5000v sig ‘Ieporcaupa. TEOMQSI> rap ay Parsrsis, 


Ore eStjecay. And 38 rourwy nerak) rav Pacırdav xar 


#2 Hav. EmAaCduevoc per lapsum typographi. 
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aurov eats Tpiaxonıa svevnxovtarpla Eryn péyps Tüv duo 
aderaday ZEOD xal ‘EPMAIOY, ay riv piv Débwy 
Alyurroy, ray 88 “Eppasoy® Aavady nerovonacdivai puoi. 
by Exbarwy 5 Sébws Ebanidzuc:y ern NO, xal per aurdy 6 
spexburepog twy vidy aus PAMPHS, Eis. Tooovross 
uv mpoTepoy Ereoıy awerdsiv eg Aiyumrou tog martpac 
jpov wroroynxac, eta toy AMENNGIN siowomeas 
euborımov Bacırda, Dyol rodroy eribupijoas Deny yeviodas 
Searyy, dorep LPOX,*4, eis reaav xpd avrod Bsbasırsuxörws. 
aveveyxeiy 8 Thy eribupiay snowpw wiv abrın Apsvabeı, 
zarpös dt Ilarıos® dyts, Selas 88 doxodyrs pereryyxevas 
Pucsws xara re cohpiay xa) rpoyywow ray doopivay. simeiv 
oby AUT ToUToY Toy öpmvunov, OTs Öuynoeras Deods ideiv, ei 
xabapay axe Te Aexpay xal Trav AArwy puapwv avdparay 
THY ywpay dwracay woos. yobévra dt tiv Bacırda 
zavras Tos TA cwpara Asrwbynpévous dx THS Aiyurrou 
cuvayayeiy' yeveodos 58 roti wAnbous pupiadag üxra' xa) 
TovTous sis Tas Arboromias Tas dv TH pds avaToARY päpsi 
rot Neidou éubaasiv aurov, ömwmg spyatowro xa) ray AAAwY 
Aiyurrioy of éxxeympiamévos, elvas dt tivag dv adrois 
xa) ray Aoylmy jepiav yo) Admpa cuyxexupsvous. Trav Öl 
"Ausvabıy Exsivov, tay oodoy xal pavrixoy avdpa, ümodeimdas 
zpds avrov re xa) roy Baoırda yoroy ray Dewy, ei Bınadevres 
obbmaoyras. xal mpocbeuevoy eimaiv, Ors cuppayjcouci Tives 
Toig paapois xa) Tig Alyurrou xparycoucw äm’ ery Sexarpia* 
pn ToAp Too pay auroy alrsiv Taira TH Bacırei, ypadry de 
xararımöyra mepl ravrey, sauröv avareiv. dv abunla 68 elvas 
toy Pacırla. Kärsta xara AeEıy oürm yeypacey. 
“ Tay ö8 Tais Aarouiass, ws Xpovos ixavos dmAder, Tara- 
“ rapoivrov, absuvielg 6 Pasıreus, va mpös xararucıy 
“ aureig xal oxixyny amropepion, THY TOTE THY Woipévey 
“ ipmumwbeisay woaw Adapıy cuveyapnoey. tors d' 7 org 


43 "Eppay Hafn. 

44 Sic ex Vet. Interpr. Haverc. ; antea Edd. doxep dp, ele rev 
Ke Ts X 

45 Sic ex MSS. Haverc. ; IIaarıoc in Editis, 
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“xara nv Jeoroyiay Avadey Tudavios. of dt eis raurny 
“ sioeabovres xal Toy TOmoy TOÜTOV sig amooTAGIY EyovTES, 
“ nyepova, abriov Asyonevoy rıva ray “HAsoroait@y ieperoy 
“ OZAPZIPON® eoricavro, xal rourw webapyncovres 
‘6 gy mao wpxwporncay. 6 O& mpw@roy piv auToig vomoy 
“ Gero pyre mporxuvely Deovs pyre THY parsota iv Aiyu- 
“rw Yeniorevopivov ispov Emmy awivyerbas pydevds, 
“mayra Te Ivy xal avarody' cuvarrerba: de pzdevi 
Ui Thy cUvMporpévmy, ToatTa 68 vonoderiras xad 
“rriorag aAAa panora Tois Aiyumrioig ediopoig evay- 
S rroupeva, exéAcurey moruxXeipla TA THs woAEwMS eriTxEUc- 
“ Cay reiyn, xal mpds worsnoy EToimous yiverOas Tov wpdg 
°Ausvodiy roy Bacında. avrg 8 mpoorabonevos weh” 
“ saurod xal ray AAAwY lepiay xa) cuLpensaopévey, Exenr ve 
“ wptobsıs mpog Tous Ord Tebpmcems awerabévras roipévas, 
“ gig wea Tay xaAounevyny "Iepooorupea. xara xab’ savroy 
© xal roug AAAoUS Tots cuvaTipacbévras SnAwoas, nElou 
“ cuveriotparevey Suobupadey sx’ Alyumroy, erabuy piv 
“ ouy aurots exnyysiAaro mpwrovy piv sig Adapıy ray 
“ rpoyovixyy aurav warpioa, xal Ta Emitydeta Tog Byres 
“ rapiGeyv ablovns, drepuaynoerbas ds, Ore ötoı, xa) padiog 
“ Groysipioy aurois THY ywpay momeemv. of dk bwepyapeis 
“ yevouevos mavtes mpodunms eis sixocs pupiadas avdpdy 
“ guveE@punoay, xa) per ov word yxov sig Adapıy. 
“'Ausvadıs 8° 6 ray Alyurrimy Bacıreus, ais exubero TA 
xara THy exsivwy today, ou perping auvexußn, Tis wap’ 
"Ausvmdios rod Tlarsog pyncbels xpodnawmoems. xal ape- 
“ repoy cuvayayav mAndos Aiyurriay, xa) Aourcuodpevos 
H meta Tüv dv TOUTOIS HyEMovwy, TA Te iepa CHa TA mpinra 
“ nanora &v Tolg lepoig TInmpeva ws y sxuToy peTereuWaro 
“ xad roig xara pepog lepedoı mapnyyeirey we arhartorara 
.& ray Jedw cuyxpias ra Eoava. Trav ö8 vidy ZEOQN ri» 
“ xai PAMEZZHN ard ‘Papews rot warpis avopa- 


U gpdvov, wevrasry, Ovra, e&ebero mpog rev sauTod p/Ao», 


46 Ita cum Vet. Interpr. Haverc. 'Ooapvgor in Editia, 'Ocdpengo 
Hafn. 
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© gourds Öt diabas Trois ERrag Alyurriag, oucıv sic Tpidxovra. 


pupiadas avdpiby kaxıpurären, xal Toig woAspLloisg Arrav- 
ricaciw ou cuvébarevy? AAR MEAAEIV yeopey iv vopicas 
marıvöpouncas yxev eis Meudiv. avaracay 08 Toy re 
“Amy xal ra dara Ta Exeiog neramsuhdevra lepa Coa, 
“ eubus eis Aldıomiav oly dravts tH oToAw xal wAyGE Tay 
Aiyurrloy aynydn. xapırı yap av aura droysipsos & Twv 
Aldıcray Baciasug: Obey brodeEapevoc, xal Tous ByAous 
mavras vmorabay olg Exyev j xupa trav mpig Avbpwriumy 


6 


~ 


“6 
6 


~ 


w~ 


66 
6 


~ 


rT 
“u 
“ rerpwpevoy rpıoxaldexa Erwv Amo TIS apyis aurou Ex- 
TTOTW AUTAPKEIS, 0UX ATTOV ye xal orparomeöou Aidıo- 
wıray wpog huraxyy exérake rois wap "Anevobeos rod 
Baosrtwg ax) ray ploy rng Aiyurrov. Kai ra pay xara 
tay Aldıomlav roiatra. of 68 Zorumiras xarergovres, coy 
“ rig piapoig ray Alyurriwy odtws Avociws Tois avOpaimoss 
“ mooomvexdmeav, wore THY ThY Mposıpmaevey xparnoty 
xeipiorny daiverfas Tois Tore TA ToUTwY aoebypara 
Jewpevoss. xal yao ov povov woreis xal xwpag éverpyoay, 
aude iepoourouvres ovdt Aupawomevar Goava Sedy jpxoüvro, 
“ AAAA xal ToIg aurois ömravios ray TEbarTeVOLEve@y lspidv 
“ Euwy xpwpavor Ssevérouy, xal Idrag xal abayeis rovray 
““ jepsig xal mpobnras yvayxaloy yiverdar, xal yupvous 
EGeCaroy, Akyeraı dd, STi THY morırsiav xal TOUS voraus 
auroig xarabaronevos lepevc, Td yevog ‘Hasowoairngs, dvona 
“OZAPZIG, amd rod dv “Halou were Yeod "Ocipews, ws 
“ weréGn gig Touro Td yévosg, nerereßn TOUVoMA xal mpoonyo- 
© zeuin MOTH.” 

(Cap. 27. ) "A pay oliv Alydarıo Pépoucs wepl viby 
‘Tovdaiey, raur tors xalE erepa mAsiover, a mapinp cuvroplas 
Evexa. Agyet 88 6 Mavebwy wars, ors “ pera raüra eryardev 
“ 6’Anusvmdic ard Aldıoriag perd peyarns duvapews, xa) ö 
yids avrot ‘Paulas xal avrag Eywrduvapın" xab cupbardy- 
reg of duo Tots Toren k xal Trois pucepois, evinnoay adrous, 
6 xa) rorrods aroxreivavtes Diwkay auTous ay ps Toy opie 
¢ rg Zupiag.” 

Tatra piv xal rd rosatra Mavsdüv auveyparber. 


“6 
6 
66 


m 


6 


[27 


6 


6 
6 


na 


[ „ 


¢ 


~ 


6c 


\ 9 N, , \ , \ x 
TpodnV exitydeiov, xal MOREIg xal xwpas mpos THY TV 
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V. 


EX MANETHONE EXCERPTA APUD S. THEOPHILUM 
IN LIBRO AD AUTOLYCUM TERTIO (cap. 19. sq.). 


(Opp. Ed. Congregat. S. Mauri ad calcem opp. S. Justini Martyris, 
Paris, 1742, p. 392.) 


(Cap. 19.) ‘O & Mascijs öönyneas rods “Toudaious, ais 
Eddnuev eipmrsvau, EnbebAnpevaus ard yas Alyurrou oro 
Bacrréong PAPAQ, od rouvoua AMAZIZ.! as, daciy, pera 
Thy exborry Tov Aaov ebaclrcuoey Erm elxocı zeyre xal piyag 
A, ag übrpnrar Mayvebds, 

xal pera tovrey XEBPON &ry IT. 

pare &t roorov AMENQOIS im K, pivas Z. 

kera d& Toürov j aderahy avros AMEZZH, ärn KA, 

piva A. _ _ 

peta 68 raurny MH®PHS, ern IP, pyvas ©. 

pare 88 rotrey MH®PAMMOYT@QSIS?, try K, 

paves I. 

xa) mera roorv TTOMQZHZ, éry E kivas H. 

cc per ToUTov AMENQ®I2", & ern A, pijvas L 

pera dt roorov QPOZ, irn AE (al. As’), pijvas E. 

roo* ö8 Suyarnp, & ery 1, pavas I. 

pera 02 radryy KETXEPHZ?, irn IB, petjvas T. 

rod 88 APMAIZ, irn A, pave A. 

pata Ot rodroy PAMESSHS5° MIAMMOY, try, = 

xa) wnvas B. 


\ Infra legitur AMNZIZ, quod prestat. 

2 Ita scripsit S. Theophilus, non, ut libri aliquot, MHOPAM., 
facillimo quidem scribendi lapsu. Cod. Par. Mygpappovbéerc. 

3 Libri AAM®ENOSIZ, 

4 Ed. Oxon. rovrwr. 

5 Libri MEPXEPH2. 

6 Libri MEZZHZ. 

? Libri «, at &7 legisse Theophilum, ut ceteros, qui Manethonis 
libros excerpserunt, ipsius quem postea addit calculus probat, quippe 
quo anni Cccxm1 usque ad Sethosim sive Ramessem efliciantur. 
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xa) para roorov PAMEZSHZ 5 aviary, paves A. 

xal perd TovToy AMENOOI2, ¢ ry 10, pijvas 7 

rod 58 ZEBOQZ, 5? xa) PAMEZZHZ, ern I, 
dy? dao sryyxévas woran Öuvanıy Immıxüs zal mararakıy 
YAUTINGS. | 

Kara Tous jöloug xpevous of pay ‘EGpaios xar’ ixeivo 
xaıpoö Wapoixne aves ey Th Aiyorrw xal xaradovrmbévres 
oro Barirtas, as mposipnras, TEOMQEIZ, MxodoLnT ay 
auto mörsıg Gyupas, ray Ts [lesb xa) Papeoos xal "Qy, 
Arig soriv “Hascronig’ wore xal Tavös woaswy tiv! Tore 
ovopacriny xar’ Aiyumrious Seixvuvras mpoyevéorrepos!! of 
“EGpaios svreg, of xa) mpomaropes ycy, ad’ wy xal rag ispds 
Pi6Aous Eyopev apyaoripas vueas aravtwy cuyypahioy, 
xaug mpoespyxcrey. 

Alyurtos xal 7 yopa éxar7byn ard Tod BaorrAiws ZEOQDZ- 
rode yap ZEOQS, haciy, Alyumrog xansiraı" vo Ot xal!? 
ily aderdes, 4 o B vopee APMAIZ-18 obras Aavads xéxAnra, 
6 sig “Apyos. oro Aiyorrou Wapayevonevos, ov péuynvras ol 
Aare) cuyypadels wg mavu üpxadou TUYXaVOVToS. 

(Cap. 20.) Mavsbüs 82 6 xar’ Aiyurrious morA& paua- 
peas erı pony xal Prardnpa sinay elo ra! Mwoda xul 
Tovs cov auro Ekpalous, ws öndev did adm pay éxbandévrag 
ax Tis Alybrrou, mordvoes piv yap aurois eimav xa) 
woaspioug Alyurrlay, ovy eüpey Td axpibes ray ypoveny simeiy. 


8 Hac ita legebantur : rov al (al. de) Ootooos xal ‘Papéoonc, Ed. 
Hambg. 2é0u¢. 

® Libri otc, correcta scilicet ab iis voce, qui duo ex uno reges 
effecerant. 

10 Libri iterum rürde. 

1! Legebatur wepıysviorepo:, qua nec Graca vox est nec, Bi esset, 
seniores significare posset, quod hujus loci argumentum postulat. 
Probandum enim sibi proposuit Theophilus Judwos Sethosi illo, qui 
expulisse eos diceretur, longe esse antiquiores, quin et ipso Zögypti 
nomine. 

12 Libri rpde kai Lébwe Ar. 

13 Libri "Appaiv. 

14 Libri et edd. dore (cic re conj. Wolf. ed. Hamb.) et paullo post, 
preter Hamburgensem et Oxoniensem, exEAndevroc.! 
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Tb ply yap motpevag dxmy elmev, tAcyyouevos bwd Tis 
arndsias‘ qoav yap dyTmg woiméves ol mpomaropes Tr, of 
wapoxycavres &v Alydrrw, GAN ou Aerool...... 

Ilept 32 rot weraavijcbas tov Mavedio rep) Tidy Xpövmy 2x 
Tov bm’ auTod elpmmevay ÖNAOY eotiv’ AAAR xal wept Tau 
PactrAzwsg rod exbaravrog aurous, Papaw Toüvonm" ouxérs 
yap aurüv ebacireure’ xatadimgas yap ‘Etpaious pera roo 
TTPATEVLATOS xaTEMoVTIC Oy eis THY epußpav DaAacoay. “Er: 
ptv wad og Eby wopévag merorsumxtvas toug Alyumrrlous 
Weuderas’ mpd st@v yap tpiaxociwy Sexarpidyv EEHAdov sx 
tig Alytrrou, xa) dxnoay Ex rere THY YwWpaY x. T. A, 


VIL 
PTOLEMAUS MENDESIUS ET APION OASITES. 


Tatiani Parsenesis ad Gentes, p. 129. : 


Alyurriov 32 ciowy ai én’ axpibic yeovwy avaypadal, xed 
TÜV xar’ avroig mpayparay Epumveus tors Ilroreuaros, 
oy 5 Bacsrsis, iepets 88 Mévdnrog: ovrog rag ray Bacs- 
Adwy mpakess Exrıdenevos, xar “Auworv, Basıra Alye- 
arou, yeyovevas “lovdaioss dyot ray EE Aiyurrou ropsiay eis 
amep 32009 xupla. Agyes 38 oürws‘ 'O 88 "Anweiıy 
eytvero xar "Ivaxov BacırEa. 


Clemens Alex. Stromat. i. c. 21. p. 138. (Pott. 378.) : 


"Arioyv 6 ypupparızös, 6 Irssorovieng éxixanbels, ev 
TH Treraprn Thy Aiyurriaxdy ioropidy, xairos Diva 
wexInpovns wpdg "E6palous Ösaxeimevos, Are Aiyurriog To 
yivos, Ws an) xara lovdaiwy xarakacda: Bıbriov, Aumesog 
tod Alyurrioy Basırdas peuynplvos xal tay xar’ auroü 
apakewv, paprupa maparidsra: [lrovcpaioy roy Mer- 


öncıav, xal ra THs Atbemg avTOU wdetyess “ Karérxae 
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dt raw "Aovapıv!, xara tov "Apysiov yevamavos "Ivaxov, ws 
“dy Toig xpovoss avéypaev 6 Meviyosog Ilrorepaiog” 6 
3: IIrorsuaiog ovros lepebg iv Tv, ras 08 ray Alyurriov 
Baciréwy moabeıs &v Tpıalv Graig ändeuevos Bi Gross, ara 
"Auwoiv dyow, Alyurrou Bacırda, Mwotms Yyourevov, 
yeyovevas rois Lovdaioss ryv 85 Alyumrou mopsiay. 


v1. 


CHRONICON QUOD FERTUR ZGYPTIORUM VETUS. 
(Ap. Sync. Chronogr. p. 51.) 


Pipetas wap Aiyumrios maraiov rı ypovoypadeiov, EE ov 
xal tov Mavsdn merravijobas vorige, wepséyov X duvac reid 
iv ysveaig wary PIT (113) xpovov adaretpov, zul ov rov 
avrov, öv Mavs)m* ev pupiaos rpiel xal oc DKE (6525), 
mpioroy piv ray Aupırav, dsurepov de av Mecrpaiwy, TpiTov 
6: Alyurriov, oüro mug ex) Aebewmg Eyxov. 

(A) Gedy Baoirsia xara To marasoy xpovimay' 
‘Hdaicrou xpovos oux Ears dik Td vuxrög xal jepas 
aurov balvsıv. 
"Hass ‘Hdaiorov sbacincucey iriv pupiadas 
Tpsig ww ww www ww ew ee 80,000 
"Ersıra | 
Koövos (Bet) xai of rowel ravres Jeo) dwdexa 
slaciaeuoay®, ern PATIA «www. 8,984 


33,984 


1 Corr. Potter. ex Eus. Prep. Ev. x. 12. v. "Adupiav. Cod. Joan. 
Ovapnv. Tatiani Mapia» eodem modo corrigendum docuit. 

2 Verba cai ot—rdy Maredö Dind. uncis inclusit, marg. Goari 
secutus. Non concordant revera Chronici calculi cum Pseudo- 
Manethone, quem hic, ut assolet, Manethonem appellat Syncellus. 
Pro roy M. correximus öv. 

3 Duodecim nimirum magni dei, /Egyptiis ignoti, ut Mestrai et 

VOL. I. YY 
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Latus 33,984 


"Erera 
(B) Haideo: Bacıneis oxro, irn SIZ . 
Kal per’ aurous 
(C) Tevead IE (15) xuvixot xvxrou aveype- 
droay tv ireos YMI . . 
Eira (16) Tavriiy Is duvarreia, yevetoy H (8) 
tray PS. . 
Ilzös ols (17) I 1Z ‘Suvacrela Meubiräw, Yevav rm 
(4), erw PT. . 
Med’ ods ( 18) I IH Suvacrela Meuse, yeninT 
(14), ery TMH. . . 
"Ereıra (19) 10 dweaoreia Aneronri yevedy E 
(5), éray POA 
Eira (20) K öwarreia Aveo ronsrisy, 7 yevewy H (8), 
erayv SKH . 
"Ersıra. (21) KA Suvacrele Tanran yevedby ¢ 5 (6), 
irav PKA. . . 
Efra (22) KB Suvacrela Tavırav, 5 yevedy T 3), 
erav MH . 
"Ersra (23) KT Iwvanreia Auer, yevecoy 
B (2), eröv IO . 
Eira (24) | KA dwacreia Zairav, 9 yevecy T (3), 
éerav MA . . 
II pis ols (25) KE Suvacrele Albıdran, yevewy r 
(3), 8 erav MA 
Med’ ods (26) Ks duvaoreia Menrrin yevedby Z 
(7), € ea POZ . . . 
Mer’ auroug* (27) KZ Suvacrela Il: pot, yevecy 
E (5), érv PKA . 


217 


443 


190 


103 


348 


194 


228 


121 


48 


19 


44 


44 


177 


124 
"36,38 284 


similia, que hominis sunt christiani, parum docti, at impuden- 


tissimi. 


‘ce. Seal. pro pera rag KZ Övraareiuc cod. B. et pera KZ dur. 


cod. A. 
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Latus 36,284 
(28) (Vigesima octava dyn. deest. In Euseb. Saite 
unlus annorum 6.) 
"Ereıra (29) KO duvacreia Tavırav, ve 
(Eus. 5.), gry AO. . .. . . 39 
Ka) em racais (30) A duvacrela Tavitou évig (1), 
@mTH . . 2 on 18 


_—.o 


Ta mayra sol rev A Öuvarrsıav ern My (myriades 


tres) xa} sPKE (6525, i. e. 1461 x 25=36,525). 


Taira dvarudueva, elrouvd pepilopeva mapa ta ATEA 
(1461) dry clxoos wevtaxic, trav wap Alyurriog xal 
"EAAnow amoxatastaciv rob Cwiiaxod pmudorcyoupevny 
Snroi, Tour’ Eorı tTHy awd Tod avTOD ammelnu Emil Td aurd 
Typo, B Ears Mpirov AEmToy TIS MpwTNg Moipag Tod 
ionpepivod Swoiov, xpiod Asyomevou map auTois, womrep xa} 
ev toig Tevıxois rot Eppot xal ev rais Kupavvias 
Bı6Ross® eleyras" evrediev 33 ofpas xal Ilrorenasov roy 
Kaaudsov roug mpoxelpous xavovas rig &arpovoniag oid KE 
erapidcov WydiverOas Serrioas, ws rot Alyurriaxou émaurod 
xalrod Erryvixovdia ATZA (1461) trousamoxahiorapevoy, 
ei xa) a ATOs ( 1476) &rav Tb xavovıov rev KE érnpidey 
ebedero, Oia To py amaprigev tov ATZA (1461) apıöpäv 
eis KE, &ard Acirec4as IA. ‚Ta pevros povadar mepiT Tay 
hero, dia TO MANN TH TOU a’ Eroug éyxeiofas xivjpara xal 
un am’ apyig abrou, domep xal im) ray wyviaiwy xıvn- 
parwv. “Kyredhey de tors xal To doupdwyoy Tv TOIUTWY 
exdonewy mpog Te Tas elas juiy ypahas xal mpdg AAANAG 
Emiyviovas, OT aurn py 4 maraiorépa vouilouevyn Aiyurriwy 

§ c. Dind. pro Ayovr. 

6 Kupavvidec BlEAo: libri Hermeti tributi. V. de iis Fabric. Bibl. 


Gr. i. p. 69. sq. 
ry 2 
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suyypadn ‘Hodaiocrov pay Gm e1pov cloayss xpavov, riv dt 
rAurwv KO Öduvarremv ery Tpig upia sPKE (6525), 
xaiTos TOU “Hoaicrov TOAAIIS Ersai pera Tov aT Ox AUG pov 
xal ryv wupyoroiay tig Alyurrou PaciAsucaytos, aic 
dssyOyoeras 'y T@ déovTs TOrw, 

(Sequitur locus memorabilis de tempore, quod triginta veri 
Manethonis dynastiz duraverint, quem dedimus in libelli hujus 
initio.) 





VIII. 
PSEUDO-MANETHONIS DE SIDERE CANICULARI LIBER. 
(Ilepi Zwdeos.) 
Secundum Panodorum et Syncellum (Chronogr. p. 40. seq.). 


1. Syncellus, postquam de Chaldaica Berosi chronologia contra 
Alexandrum Polyhistorem, Abydenum, et Apollodorum 
disputavit, ita pergit. 


Ilpoxeıros 88 Aoımov xal wepl tig tay Aiyurrioy duve- 
orelac pixnpa Siarabely ex ray Mavsdw rot Zebevvürou, 
ag Emı Ilrorspaiou rod Pınaderdou apyıspeus tay Ev Aiyu- 
To elöwAsimy xpykaricas, Ex av iv TH Zupiadseh! yy 
xeluevoy oTHAMY bepe (dye!) diarexto xal lepoypadixois 
Ypapfr0c xs XapaKTmpıa peony bra Ow) rod mpwrau "Eppsö, 
xa} sppqvevdeody weTa Tov KOT Aug jay ex Tig depäs 
diaréxrou eig THY ‘Eaayvisa Dwynv papacy iepoyAudixalg, 
xal amorefevrwy Ev Bibros bb rod “Ayafodainoves, viod 
Tod Sevréoou Eppov, marpis At rau Tar, ev roig 2durag Tey 
ispwv Alyurrou, mposebwvnes TH aurıö Piradéadw Bacsrgi 
Seurépeo Ilrorspaiw ev vr Pl6Aw rig Bwdeos ypadav Er) 
NEsws ouTws* 


1 Libri Znp. Cf. Jos. Ant. i. 2.: Zipiada yüjv. Qua de voce dice- 
mus in libro quinto. 
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"Emoroayn Maveb® trod SeCevvurou wpos Ilroreuaiov roy 
DirAadsadoy. 


Baca peyarw Ilrorspalw Piradiadw 2sbarrd Ma- 
vel apytepevs xal ypapparsis rav xar Alyumrov ispiv 
adurwy, yives Zebevvurng brapywy, Hasurorirns, ro de- 
orory pou Ilrorsunio yaipey. 

‘Hyds bet Aoyiecdas, wéyiore Bacsrgt, reph wavrwy wy 
av? Bourn judg EEeracaı mpayparewv’ Emiöyrouvri cos wep) 
TOY PEAAovTaw TH xoonw yiyverbo, xawsG EXéAEUTaS [A01, 
rapabavnserali cor & euaboy iepa BibAia ypadevra bro Toil 
mpomatopos Tpopsyiorou “Epo. "Eppwoo po, Ösemora 
pou Baosasd. 


Tatra wepl rig épunveiag roy bro Tob Seutépou ‘Eppos 
’ 
Bibatov Neyel. 

Mera 6: raüra xal mepi Edvav Alyurrıaxzwv mevre 
Ev TptaxovTa Öuvacreiaıg ioTopei tay Asyouevmy wap 
autois Sewy xal yusbewy xal vexdwv xal Svyrav, wy xal 
Evoébiog 6 Ilaubinou pyyctelg ev Tolg xpovixois avrov 
dyow obras 
“ Alyuorrios R Yedv xal jushéwy xal mapa TouTois xal 
vexumy xal Svnrwy erepwv Bacırzay moRANv xal havapoy 
"© guvelpours prudoroyiay® of yap wap auTuls marasoraros 
 weAnvatous Ehacxoy sivas rovs | Th’ pyvialoug rods] evıau 

\ 7 € $ [4 s ‘ Bn us 5 , u 
“ roug 85 Nuepmy TpiaxovTa GUVEcTWTag" ol 68 META TOUTOUG 
« +», eo 9 \ > \ A , 
[rptOeo:] wpoug exadrouy rovg Eviauroug [rous WW] rpipy- 
“ yrasoug.”’ 8 


n~ 
m 


gr 
vr 


2 Zdr; nota usum particule hellenisticum Mancthoni alienum. V. 
paullo ante IIroA. Ze€aory! Piget enumerare alia spuris originis 
indicia, et in verbis et in ipsis rebus. 

3 Kusebii verba ex Armenio interprete restituimus, que ita legun- 
tur apud Maium (i. 2.): “ Namque etiam apud priscos Atgyptios 
lunares dicebantur anni: nempe summa triginta dierum, qui singulis 
mensibus continentur, annus vocitabatur. Alii @pag nuncupabant 
trimestre spatium.” In quibus pro spac corrigendum erit dpovc.— 
Que uncis inclusimus, ne Syncello quidem digna sunt. 
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Kal raura piv 6 Evoebios pepdopevos aurois (Agyptüs) 
Tis Prvapiag ebrsyens ‚ruvsypanyev, öv 6 Havoöwpos ou 
xarös, ws oluas, Ev TOUTW Meuberas, Atywy, OTs HropnseE 
Sarvcacbos ray Evvomav Tüv suyypadhéwy, qv auto xasve- 
TEpoy Ts Ooxdy xaTopbouy Akysı 

“ PErsiön] amd rig rod Adan rradcemg &wg* rot "Evo, 
“ ro rou xaborixod zormıxod ALIISd ( 1286), odrs peyvog 
“ dre Evinurou apiluds repo Eyvewpitero, of 88 Eypmyopos, 
xarendavteg Emi rod xaborsxot xoopuxod yirAsoorou® Eroug, 
cuvavarrpadevres Tois avopwrois sdidagav avrods Tous 
xuxroug Thy du0 dwarnper dwdexatwdious elvas éx potpiy 
tpiaxoolwy eEjxovra, of dt amobäsıbavres sig Toy mepsyeso- 
Tepov, jixporepov xal suönAarepov Tpıaxovönmeroy oTeA7- 
vıaxov xuxdrov Eeomicav eis eviauTov apibusiobas, dia To 
ga roy Tou NAlou xuxAoy Ev Toig auToig Jwdexa Emdlois 
“ ranpotobas iv ioapiiunos polpais TE (360). “Obey 
cuviby Tag Bacıreias ray map’ autos BaciAsucavT@y 
ye@y yevedy EE iv Suvacreiats EE Ern &v oery- 
vinxolg Tpiaxovänpepus xuxAoig map auToig apiSusiobas: 
(a xal cuviEav ceajua AA LIE ry (11, 985), WAsaxad 
“YEO (969): tradra 8 guvapı3nouneya ToIg mp6 Tis 
“ codrwy Pacırelag yasaxoic ANH Zreos (1058) cuva- 


4 gwc addidi cum Anon. et Dind., ut sequentia intelligantur. 

5 Cod. AZIIB, quod ex libro Henoch (Sync. p. 32. D. 33. D.) corri- 
gendum. Ex eodem fonte etiam anni Henoch, qui in codice desi- 
derantur, supplendi sunt. Scaliger (in notis ad Eus. p. 408.) oxy 
legendum proposuit, qui.est primus Methusale annus; minus recte, 
opinor. 

6 Scaliger avn (1058) pro lectione cod. y:Awerov. Quod non ten- 
tare debebat vir summus. Quamquam enim Sync. p. 16. D.: Tp 
xıAworg werrnKooro dyddw Ereı rou Kéopov of Eyprjyopoı (i.e. angeli : 
Gen. vi. 2. filii dei) sarjAdor cai dihpxecay Ev ri wapabace Ewe rod 
sarar\vouov, idem tamen, p. 11. Egregoros anno mundi millesimo 
descendisse dicit. Scilicet descendisse feruntur hoc anno: arcana 
vero nature et malas artes docuisse liberos, quod numerus ille 1058 
respicere videtur. Ignorasse igitur homines astronomiam dicere potuit 


Panodorus usque ad ztatem Enoch, qui ineunte saculo duodecimo 
mundi natus fertur, 
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“ sour önaha irav BKZ (2027). "Opeoimg 3: xara ras 
“suo Suvacreiag ry évvéa ypsliwy Tay pydéwore 
“ yeyovorov ws yeyovorwy Irn TIA xai juiov (2141) 
“ gmovdates cuvioray ama ANH (1058) wpiy, aro: Tpo- 
“ray, aig yiverbai ($yo1) suv AZO (969), APNT xO 
 nmıou Erm (11534), xal owvarrousva roig amo Add 
“ néyps Tüs av Neay Bacirsiag ANH (1058) Ereos cuv- 
“ dyev Ern BZMB (2242) Ewg rod xaraxavopod.”? 

Kal raüra piv 6 Ilavoöwpos rag xara Iso xa) rey 
Ysorvevorwv yraday Alyurriaxas ypabasoundwveiv avraig 
aywsiberas Ösırvuvas, weuhonevoc roy Evodbiov, pn slöws, 
OTs xad’ Eaurou xal TG Arndeiac awodcdeixTAL TATA AUTO 
TR avamddenta Te xal aruAAcyioTa, el ye, xaIWG mpoamo- 
dedaixras yuiv ex THs Tevécews, obre Babuawy 7 Xardaixy 
mp6 Tou xaraxavopod, ovre 7 Alyumros mpd roo Meorziv. 
éCacsrsudn, ofras 08 xal drs ovx wxiobn. 


2. Sync. Chronogr. p. 18. seqq. 
Ilepi rijg r@v Alyurriov puboroyiag. 


Muavedö 6 Zebewvurns apysepeus rüv tv Alyurrw psapay 
iepav pera Brypwoooy yevdnevoc, ext Ilrorspaiou ros Pira- 
derhou, ypabsı ro aur@ Ilrorsuaiw Wevdnyopriv zul aurög 
as 6 Bipwocos wepl Öuvacrsıwv 5’, Aros Dedy Tv underors 


7 Ratio calculi hec est : 
Ab Adamo ad Egregoros, secund. S.S. . . . 1058 
Deorum Aögypt. dynastie 6 | secd. librum de { 969 
Semideorum ZEg. dynasties 2 [| Sothide 2142 





22414 





Atqui diluvium (secd. Septuag.) in annum mundi cadit 2242; 
ergo Augyptiorum chronologia ante diluvium cum Sacra scriptura 
concordat, i. q. e. d. " 

Vides, quo consilio et qua ratione dynastiarum mythicarum numeri 
effecti sint, Manethonis nomine impudentissime adhibito! 
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yeyovormy 61, ol, dyol, ssayeyovacsy dml try aa Axe’? 
(11,985): av mpdros, del, Yeös “Hoasrrog irn I 
(9000) saciasuce. Tatra ra I ern wary Tivis Ta 
xa’ nds ioropsxwv® ayrl pnvay ceryjviaxdmy Aoysoapevos 
xal peploavres To Tay nuepav WARIOS TwY aurav I ceAnvioy 
ware tag tTpiaxotiag cEnxovra MEVTE yucpacg Tou Evıaurou 
cuvigav ery Wxl'd (7272), Eevov rs Soxotvres xatwpbw- 
xvas, yeroioy dt MERAOV eimeiv Asıov TO Wetdog TH arndeie 
ouu.bibadovres. 
Alyurriov a’ ebacirsucev “Hoaio ros, 

mon duvarrein?® . . . . . imWKZ5Y (7272) 

nt — 


I Codex A. (unicus is quidem h. |.) 2: v. statim infra in p. 697. 
adnotat. 6. 

2 Cod. age’. Correxit Anon. comparatis que leguntur, p. 41. B. 

3 Anianus scilicet et Panodorus, monachi quinti seculi.— “Denuo” 
(wadcy) ideo ait Sync., quia paullo ante (p. 17. B.) de Babyloniorum 
saris, neris et sossis loquens, hominum ineptiam jam notaverat, his 
verbis : Tatra de ern rırec rv kal’ ide torupızwr huipac EAoyloavyro 
oroxuorikie pepwänevo roy Tlapgitov Etsébeor, we ph vohoayra ru 
ern Tw capwy hpépac. parny be abrow Er rovrw pépgorrat...... woiav Oe 
avrol dvayxny elxuv ovpbibaley TO Yevdoe rn adn Oeig, h. e. ut gen- 
tilium omnium sumnia et mendacia cum veritate Sacre Scriptures 
conciliarent. Nominat viros illos argutiarum harum auctores Syn- 
cellus, p. 34. et rursus p. 41., quem locum modo dedimus. Nec 
inutile duximus hc stabilire : quippe ex quibus appareat verba illa, 
que damus, Syncelli esse, non Africani, quamquam tota hc disser- 
tatio apud Syncellum inscribitur (p. 17. D.) "Agpıxavov wepi rüc rev 
Aiyurriwy cal Xallalwr pvOwdoue xpovoAoyiac. Africani, puto, sunt 
duz tabula, una ex Beroso de decem Babyloniorum dynastiis mythicie, 
ab Aloro ad Xisuthrum, que precedit, altera e Manethone excerpta, 
de 15 deorum dynastiis, que jam sequitur. 

* Ita codex. Dindorfius Goari negligentiam (quam tamen ipse 
merito reprehendit) temcre imitatus verba xpwrn duvacre(a tanquam 
omnium qu sequuntur regnorum titulum ante Aiyvrr. a’ éGac. posuit. 
Sex hosce reges totidem efficere dynastias Sync. p. 41. docuit, quem 
locum v. supra. 

5 Cod. «3, quem numerum ex superioribus corrigendum esse 
calculus annorum 969 docet a Sync. ex Panodoro allatus (p. 41. B.). 
Quo loco docuit, qua ratione hic numerus 11,985 eliceretur. Atqui 
anni 11,985 revera 969 annos efficiunt, si eos non pro solaribus 365 
dicrum accipias, std pro menstruis viginti novem dierum cum dimidio, 


m 
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Alyurriov B' e6acireucev “Haig ‘Hdai- 

orou (dyn. 2%). . 2 220020. Sry IIs’ (801) 
Aiyurtioy y taclasucey "Ayabodainwy — 

(dyn. 3") 2 1. ww ww OEY Ns ı (56,25) 
Aiyurriov 8 sbacireuce Kpovog (dyn. — 
7) a mM (403) 


Alyurrlav € sbacinsucey”Ooipss xab "Ios 





(dyn. 5) : try AE (35) 
Aiyurriwy ¢’ Sac irsucey Tider (dyn. 

6'*) &rn KO (29) 
Aiyurriny i un lreuoev “OQpog inibeos 

(dyn. semideorum? prima) . . . tm KE (25) 
Alyuzriov 7 sbaciasucey “Apyg 7uibeos 

(dyn. semid.? prima) . . . im KT (23) 
Alyurrioyy SGacinevosy” Avoubss inlbsos 

(dyn. semid.? prima). . . . . inmlZ (17) 


secundum rationem anni lunaris synodici 12 mensium et 354 dierum. 
Numeri inde facile restituuntur hoc modo : 


Prima dynastia: Vulcanus . ann. 9000—7274 (sunt revera 7273). 
Secunda dynastia: Sol, Vulcanif.— 992— 80} 


Tertia dynastia: Agathodemon — 710— 567% 
Quarta dynastia: Saturnus — 557 — 40} 
Quinta dynastia: Osiris et Isis — 433 — 35 
Sexta dynastia: Typhon — 359 — 29 


Summa annorum solarium 12,051 =9681 annis menstruis, 








Confictos esse annos jam inde patet, quod annorum solarium nume- 
rus singulis diis tributus neque cum myriadibus cyclicis neque cum 
cyclo caniculari 1461 annorum congruit. At figmenti rationem se- 
- quentia indicant, 

6 Cod. Aly. s’ &baaikevoer. 

Aly. [ E6aoikevoe Tugwv irn KO. 

Dindorfius Jacunam, a Goaro male inventam, hoc loco statuens, non 
vidit Typhonis nomen cum annis in linea sequenti delitescere scriba- 
rum incuria. Novem esse semideos, in duabus dynastiis divisos, mox 
ipsius Panodori verbis nos docebit Syncellus. Sunt igitur 15 regna 
deorum et semideorum. Codex 16 exhibet, Typhone bis adscripto. 
Reliquorum regnorum numeri facile restituuntur. 
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Aiyurrioy ı' eacineuoey ‘Hpaxriis pi- 

Geog (dyn. semid.? prima). . . . éry IE (15) 
Aiyurrioy ta’ ebacinguoey "Amor? aui- 

Geog (dyn. semid.? 2%) . . . . ZmKE (25) 
Alyurriov ı6 ebacincucey Appeiy jpideos 

(dyn. semid. ? Qu), . . . try A (80) 
Alyurrioy sy’ ébaciasucre Tihéng 7p-i0eos 

(dyn. semid.? 2%). © . . . « erm KZ (27) 
Aiyurriwy 10 sacineuce Ywoos ypibeos 

(dyn. semid.? 2%). . . . . &ty AB (32) 
Aiyurriny 18° ebaciavsuoe Zab mpileos 

(dyn. semid.? 2%). . . . . mK (20) 

Anni 6 deorum 9684, 9 9 semideorum 214. 





7 Ita codex, cujus lectionem neque hic neque in sequentibus 
versibus tentavimus, quamquam et nomina falsa et anni, qui, ut in 
superioribus, hic quoque aliquem certe nexum inter se servare debe- 
bant. Quare neque vocem Zevc corruptam esse dicemus ex Bity, 
semideorum, ut videtur, apud Eusebium ultimo, neque ’Appor ex 
Mov@, semideo et propheta, quem et Hermetici et Syncellus ipse (p. 
13. D.) memorat, nec Tıdönc ex TwvOnc, Hermete secundo. Hoc con- 
stat, Ammonem et Jovem neque diversos inter se nec semideos fuisse. 
Horus (Apollo) duplex ab antiquis non agnoscitur, Sosus denique 
prorsus ignotus. Quod ad annorum summam attinet, quam in se- 
quentibus syncellus ipse indicat, si eodem calculo hic uti licet, quo 
primz deorum dynastiz anni a novem millibus ad 727 cum dodrante 
reducti sunt, anni efficiuntur 2617. 
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B. 


ERATOSTHENIS ALIORUMQUE GRACORUM 
DE TEMPORIBUS ZGYPTIORUM FRAG- 
MENTA. 


T. 


ERATOSTHENIS ET APOLLODORI REGUM THEBAI- 
CORUM XXXVIII et LIIL CATALOGL 


l. ERATOSTHENIS CATALOGUS. 


SYNCELLUS (Chronogr. p. 91.) enumeratis primis ZEgyptiorum 
regibus, quorum nomina exhibet Laterculus (v. B. IV.), sic 


pergit: 

"Amorrööwpog ypovixds aAAnY Aiyurriay av Onbaiwy 
Asyousvoy Bacırslav avsypandaro Bacırkoy AH, éradv AOs 
(1076) Arig Jpkaro piv rd BA (2900) eres rod xompeu, 
zange dt eis rd IT AOE! (3975) Eros rod xdopov. ay ri 
yracıw (dyciv) 6 "Eparocbévns Aabav Aiyurriaxois 


I Libri TAME, 3945. At Syncelli calculus hic est: 
Diluvium (secundum LXX intpp.) . . . . &.m. 2242 
Confusio linguarum, 534 post diluv. annis . . am. 2776 

Idem annus Syncello primus est Mezraimi (v. Latere. B. IV.). 
Primus annus Phalec, 124 post conf. ling. annis . . am. 2900 

Qui prineipii annus quum certissimus sit et ex Canone Syncelli 
et ex iis, que infra legimus (p. 147. D.), nec minus certum tempus 
regum Eratosthenicorum, anni nimirum 1076, apparet seriem regum 
Thebeorum a.m. 2900 incipientem a.m. 3975 desinere: qui 3975 
numerus ipse recurrit p. 147. D.: Ajkaca de rg yBoe’ rov Kéopov Ereı. 
Quare Goari emendationem in margine ‚adscriptam T20s (3976) non 
amplector. 
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bmouvypası xal dvonacs ara mpocraEıv Basırıaav rh 
"Erradı Burn mapebpanev ourwg 


[Onsaswy Baciréwy Tov peta PKA? irn rig dsaowopas 
AH Bacsraay. | 


I. IPQTOZ? iBaciasuoe MHNHE OI- 
NITH2* ®HBAIO2Z, 6 epunveveras 
AIQNIO®S®: iaciasucey ETH ZB. 
Tou O& xoopou Av grog BA . . 62—2900 
II. Ox6aioy AETTEPOZ i€aslreveev A@Q- 
OH, TIOS MHNEQS, ETH NE. 
ouTos ‚sppmveusrau EPMOTENH2. Zrog 
Tov xeopou BAER . 59—2962 
II]. Oxbaiwy Alyurriov TPITOS sao ireveey 
AQQOH OMQNYMO2, ETH AB. 
TOU O& xoomou yy Eros yuu’ . . . 832—3021 
IV. (p. 96.) Orybaiwy elacircuce a AIA. 
BIH> (1. MAEBAH2), YTIOZ A@Q- 
@EQS, ETH 10. ovros äppmveusrou 
PIAOTATPO2®. Tou 5&8 xompou Av Eros 
yy. : . 19—3053 
V. Onsaiav Kanideune E LEMEAS (1. 
3EMYQO2), TIO] ABQOOT2, 5 eorıv 
HPAKAEIAHZ, ETH IH. Tou ob 
xoopou yy Eros yoo . . 2 2... «18-8072 


2 Libri et edd. apxö, a perperam ex ultima pracedentis vocis 
repetito. 

3 Que putavimus ipsius esse Eratosthenis verba, sive integra sive 
corrupta, majoribus scripsimus litteris. De vocibus a nobis hic illic 
mutatis v. libb. II. et III. 

4 B. Onvirnc. Goar. On€iwirnc, nec aliter, per typographi vitium, 
Dindorfius, qui adnotat: “ Legebatur On€wirnc.” Syllaba On6- ex 
voce insequenti OnEaioc desumpta. 

5 B. Awrug. A. Arörıog. Aiwviog Jablonskii est emend. ap. Vignol. 
ii. 736. 

6 Libri geAdrepuc. Scal. conj. gcAeratpoc. Goar. gréorepuc. 
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VI. On6alwy Aiyurrioy thacinreucey 5 roryap- 
apayos MOMXEIPI MEMYITHZ, 
ETH O@. oörog éppnysderas THE AN- 
APOZ IIEPIZZOMEAHZ (1. ZE- 
SOPXEPH> MEMOSITHZ, ETH 
09: dros” £ppmveusrus HIHZAN- 
APO2: IIEPIZZOMEAHZ [roıyap 

dipayos’]). rod 88 xaopou Av Eros „>. 79—3090 
VII Onbaioy Alyurrlov dbanidsucev Z 
3TOIX02, YIOZ AYTOY: 5 torw 
APH? ANAIZ@HTO® (1. TOIXA- 
PH? TIO AYTOY, 5 or» HAIO- 
®ETOR), try 5. rod 88 xdrpou Av Erog 

yey. 2. we . 6—83169 

VI. Onbaiwy Alyurriov IEunineuoer OT- Zu 

AOO® TOZOPMIHZ, 6 tor AITH- 
SITANTOZ® (1. SESOPTASIZ, ö 
eoriy HTH2IKPATO2), ETH A. 

Tou O& xoopou yy Eros ypoe. . 80—3175 
IX. @rbalov Alyurriov E6ua Insunev ® M A- 
PHS, YIO3 ATTOY, % corw HAIO- 
AQPOS, ETH Ks. roi 88 xdopou Fy 

eros yore. . . . 263208 
X. (p. 101.) Onkalar Alyurtley I Cac. 
reucey ANOYTSIE (1. AN H ZOY- 
&IX), © &srw EIIIKQMOZ?, ETH 


‘K. rod 08 xdcpou jy Eros yara. . . 20-3231 


XI. Onbelov Alyurrioy IA i6acirsuos &I- 


7 roıyap Apaxoc glossa est cujusdam, qui wepıoonueAnc interpre- 
tationem nominis regii esse arbitraretur, quum sit immanis proceri- 
tatis, qua rex ille secundum annalium veterum testimonia pollebat, 
indicatio. 

8 ’Ernowavröc cod. A. 

9 Sc rivec éxixwpog cod. B. éwixopoc cod. A. 
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PIO2, 6 gor YIO& KOPH? ”, QS, 
AE ETEPOI ABAZKANTO32, 

ETH IH. rot 38 xdopou Av Eros yova’ 18— 3251 
XI. Onbaiwoy Alyurrioy IB saciareuce 
XNOYBOS TNEYPO2, 5° éorn 
XPYZH> XPYZOY YIOZ (1. 
XNOYBOZ H TNETYPO2, 3 éors 
XPYZOZ H XPYZOT2, TIOZ), 

ETH KB. roi 8 xoopou Av Eros 7056 22—3269 
XII. Oxbalwv Alyurrioy IT eacineuce 
PAYTQOZIZ (1. PAZOZIZ11), S dori 
APXIKPATQP, ETH IT. rod &% 

xorpou yy Eros youu . «ww. 18—3291 
XIV. @xfaiwy Alyurriov IA saciaveucs 
BIYPHZ, ETH I. rod 8% xdapou Fy 

grog yr wt . . . LO—3304 
XV. Onbaiwy Alyumrioy IE Go treves 
ZAQPIZ, KQMAZTHZ, KATA 
AE ENIOTS XPHMATIST HS, 

ETH K®. rod 82 xdopov Hy Erog yrıd 29—3314 
XVI. (p. 104.) Onbawy ls éaciacuce 
ZAQPIS B, ETH KZ. rod dt xdoprou 

iy Eros yTey . . . « 27-3343 
XVII. Onbaiwy 1Z Keane MOSXE- 
PH? (l. METXEPH?2) HAIOAO- 


10 h. e. filius pupilfe, vel fascino non tactus, a malo oculo liber. 
Oculus enim /Egyptiis veteribus, id quod Plutarchus docuit, Lepsius 
ex monumentis comprobavit, tri, non dal, ut nunc Coptis est. Iri 
proprie pupilla, quibus fascinus circumferri dicebatur (Cic. ap. 
Plinium H.N. viii. 2.); quare utraque Eratosthenis interpretatione 
lectio confirmatur. Sic infra Mei-iri, gido¢g xöpnc, ex int. Erato- 
sthenis. Ceterum conferre juvat: iri Aug. pupilla: Ipıc Grecis ea 
oculi pars coloribus distincta, circa pupillam, que medicis iris dicitur: 
et Latinorum pupilla a pupa, ut Grecorum xopn. 

Il gc. Ra-Sesor, ut est in hieroglyphicis. 

'2 Djof Copt. secundum Peyron i. q. djif, avarus, sordidus. Res 
incerta, 
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TOZ, ETH AA. rod 38 xdopou Fy 
Eros ro, .. een . 31—3370 
XVIII. Onbaiov IH taciasce MOZOHZ 
(1. METXEPH® B), ETH AT. roö 
08 xdopou yy Eros yuo’ . . . . . 83—3401 
XIX. Orbaiwy 10. &6aclaeuse TIAMMH> 
APXONAH2 (l. XA®PH2 AP- 
XQNAH®), ETH AE. rod 82 xdopou 
MET WU . 2 . « « . . . 853434 
XX. Onbaioy K acirgoey ATIATI- 
IIOY2, METIZTOS. OTTO, 
QS PATI, TAPA QPAN MIAN 
EBAZIAEYZEN ETH P. roo 32 
xoopou Ay ETog VE  . . . . 100—3469 
XXI. Ox6ahkov KA ebacinecey,..... EXE- 
ZKOZOKAPAZ (l. ZXETIKOZ 
NZ APHS}8), Zrog A. rod 38 xdopov 
ner yoER 2 2. www 
XXI. Oxbaioy KB iaciaeuce NITN- 
KpPIz“ TYNH ANTI TOT AN- 
APO2, 6 &srw AQHNA NIKH®O- 


1— 3569 


13 Nomen, quod excidit, AXgyptiacum Manethoni est Menthesuphis, 
Metesuphis, quod ex Menthedphis corruptum esse monumentis a 
Lepsio collectis probatur. Jam Mentheöphis Agyptiace est Mentu- 
ätep, ut Amenophis Amen-ätep. De deo Mantes, Mandu multum est 
disputatum; Wilkinson optime monuit appellari hunc deum in 
inscriptionibus “ultorem in hostes,” quod unice cum Martis natura 
convenit. Verisimile est igitur Eratosthenis interpretationem vocein 
“Apne continuisse. .Atep Coptis clausus, servatus ; potuit ergo Erat. 
nominis vim ita reddere, ut cohibendi naturam, que et Martis est 
propria et claudendi notioni proxima, exprimeret. Quare, litterarum 
premens vestigia, difficillimum locum sic restituo: axerıxög we” Apne, 
adherens, cohibens quemadmodum Mars. Ita Plutarchus in libro de 
Is. et Osir. (c. 61. p. 376.) Typhonisnomina Atgyptiaca Biardy reva ral 
kwruruyy éxicyeow ait significare, sicut paullo ante (c. 49. p. 371.) 
dixerat, onpaive: de rovropa xadekır i} kwAvaıv. . 

14 Nerpoxic cod. B. 
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XXI. 


XXIV. 


XXV. 


XXVI. 


XXVII 
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POS, ETH 5. roö 38 xdopou qy Eros 
yoo lt . 
O7falov KT iGaotnevers MYPTAL 
O3 (1. AMTPTAIOZ!) AMMQ- 
NOAOTO2, ETH KB. rod 32 xe- 
Tpov yy eros yhos’. . . 
(p. 109.) @nbalwov KA IE inevoey 
OYQZIMAPHZ KPATAIO2, © 
ecorv HAIOZ (1. TO2IMAPH2, 
KPATAIOZ EXTIN HAIO2'!), 
ETH IB. ‘rod 38 xcopou qv Eros 
vo. 
Onbaioy KE iar inves ZEOINI- 

AO2" (1. ENENTE®INAOZ2), 6 
éorsy AYSHZAZ TO IIATPION 
KPATOZ, ETH H. rod & x00 Lou 
WET yx! en 
@xnbaiwy Ks ébaciasuce 3EM- 
®POYTKPATHZ (1. 2EM®OT- 
KPATHZ), ¢ éorw HPAKAHZ 
APIIOKPATHZ, ETH IH. roö 38 
x00 pou Fy ETOS rn . . 
Ornbaiwy KZ Ebarirsuse XOTOHP 
TATPO] (1. MENTOY®. NB. 
TAYPHS) TYPANNOS®, ETH Z. 
Tov O8 zoo ou Hv Erog YAS’ 


[B. 


6—3570 


29-3576 


. 12— 3598 


8—3610 


. 18—3618 


7— 3636 


15 i.e, ab Ammone Horo datus (Amn-her-ta). Unde et Amyrtzus 
in seriori ZEgyptiorum historia. 
16 Vocibus Eratosih. xparog, xparatéc semper fere respondet in 
nominibus ZEgyptiacis éosis vel tasis. Itaregem octavum Sesortasin 
interpretatus esse videtur 'Hyneixparoc, Sesortosin vero duodecim® 
dynastie "Epuüc #) ‘HpaxAjic (Sesor) «parauöc vertit, Ratosin regem 


XIIL "Apxırparwp, 


Quare nullus dubito, quin hoc nomen legendum 


eit Twarpapnc, quod ad litteram secundum vulgarem /Egyptiorum 

linguam hoc est: fortis locus Solis, ubi locus copule vicem vel agit 

vel agere Eratostheni videbatur. 
IT @ipirAdog cod. A. 
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XXVIII. Or6aiov KH taciacucse MEYPHS 
(1. MEITPHE) PIAOSKOPOS#*, 
ETH IB. rod 88 xéopou Av Frog 

THEY - + 8 - . .12—3643 
XXIX. Onbaiwy KO. ebacineure XQMAE- 
®OA (1. TRMAEPOA) KO2-. 
MOS &IAH®AIZTOZ", ETH 

1A. rod 88 xdopou qv erog yyve’ . 11—3655 
XXX. Oxfaiwy A acirasce DOIKOY- 
NIO2 OXOTYPANNOZ = (1. 
Z30IKOTYNI2........2Q2 2XO% 
TYPANNO®”), ETH &. ro 3% 

xoop.ov Wy Eros yyés’. . . . . 60—3666 
XXXI. (p. 123.) Oybalov AA saolrcuce 
TIETEAOYPH>?!, ETH Is. roi 

8 oo ou yy Erog yxs’ . . . . x 16—3726 
XXXII. ®n6alov AB taciasucsey AMME- 
NEMHZ, ETH Ks. rod 83 xoeou 

qv trog ye. . 202020. . 263742 


18 j, e. amans pupillam; v. ad r. XI.—De r. X XVII. v. Vol. II. 

19 j.e. to-maé-Phtah. Cod. A. gréparcroc. Que in cod. B. scripta 
fuerit vox non apparet: restituit jam Salmasius. 

% Cf. Plut. de Is. et Osir. cap. xi. (p. 355. ed Fref.) : cat yap rov 
wpérarov Ilepoar Bacéa xal goepwraroy "Dxov axoxreivavra woddove, 
rédog de cai rov* Amy droogatavra cal xaradecxvhoavra pera ray gldwy 
éxadeoay paxatpay Kai cadovor péype viv otrwe Ev Tg Karaddyy Trav 
Bacitéwy, ob xvplus Shrov ry obciay abrov anuaivovrec, GANA rod 
rpdrov rv axAnpörnra cal xaxlay dpyavy gov wapeccaZovrec. Soicunis 
a radice ken derivandum, qux confodiendt, jugulandi vim habet, 
ut Copt. kéns, unde hens, confossio. Jam vero quum 8s preepositum 
transitivam reddat radicem (sicut in s-men), s-ken gladium optime 
exprimere videtur, quasi confossorem. Atqui signum ken regis 
dyn. VIII. ultimi et in preenomine (S-kennen-Ra) et in nomine 
dynastico (.... na-ken) occurrit. Hoc ergo ut adnotaret, signum idem, 
quod Ocho nomen indiderint Aögyptii, in hujus regis nomine inesse, 
sic, credo, scripsit Eratosthenes :: Zowovurıg payatpa, we "Qxos; 
rupavyvoc. 

71 h. e. Venereus, ’Agpodiaioc. 


VOL. I. ZZ 
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XXXII. @nbaioy AT i6acineuse ZTAM- 
MENEMH3 B (1. 3EZOPTRQ- 
313 [KAI] AMMENEMH® B), 
ETH KT. rot 38 xocpou yy grog 
Ei”. . 23—3768 
XXXIV. @r€alwy AA Iueisurs ZISTO- 
ZIXEPMHZ& HPAKAH?Z KPA- 
TAIOZ (1. ZEZOPTQZIZ EP- 
MHZ H HPAKAH® KPATAI- 
02), ETH NE. rod 8% xdcpov Av 
Eros Wied . 2 . 55—3791 
XXXYV. OrCalov A. AE Markus MAPHS, 
ETH MT. rod 8% xédcpou Fy Eros 
yous een. 43-3846 
XXXVI. @rbaiwy As s6acineuss ZIPOAZ 
(1. 2I®@AZ) [6 xal ee] 
TIOz H@AIZTOY™, ETH E. 
Tou 68 xoopou Ay 8ros os! . « 5—3889 
XXXVII. (p. 147.) Onbaiwy AZ ibacinevos 
®POTOPQ (1. POTOPQ®), “ro 


22 Hee in libris ita leguntur : On€atwr A3' ébacirevae Lrappevépne 
Pi, Ern xy’. rov ÖE xdopou Av Erog yıbls’. Sequitur: Onbalwr dd‘ 
éEagirevce Ziorooixepunc x. r. A. Lacuna manifesta ex annorum 
mundi calculo a Syncello continuato facillime expletur. Non vidit 
Dindorfius, qui lacuns signum inter yı&s’ et Onbaiw» posuit. Ex 
illo 3’, quod post vocem Lrapperéune legitur, apparet prioris Ammene- 
mis nomen excidisse. In numeris nihil mutandum nisi ,y{és’, pro 
quo ,yWén esse scribendum eo Syncelli numero, quem proximum vides, 
comprobatur. 

43 Cod. A. Mcpic. | 

2 Emendationem suppeditat interpretatio. Verba o cai "Eppiic 
uncis inclusa grammatici nescio cujus glossam esse arbitramur, qui 
Vulcani filiam Hermen quoque dici indicaverit. Ipsius interpre- 
tationis partem non esse manifestum. Nec tamen negaverim po- 
tuisse Eratosthenem sic scribere : ZipGac, vide ‘Hgaiarou, é 6 xai “Eppiic. 

# Nilus Agyptiis iör, iard (unde IIebraicum “x! it): Phuorö 
est ph-ior articulo preposito. 
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NEIAO2, ETH 10. rod 32. xo- 
cov Fy eros ya . . . . 19-3894 
XXXVIII. Onbalws AH tacirsucey AMOY- 
®APTAIOZ (1. AMYNTIMAI-- 
03°), ETH EI. rod 88 xdopov 
War yay . .. . . . 63—3913 
(Cui ultimo numero 3913 si annos addideris 62, annum 
habebis mundi 3975, ad quem usque hanc seriem pertinere in 
is, que jam sequuntur, docet Syncellus. ) 


ee we ee ee — 


2. APOLLODORI REGEs QUINQUAGINTA Tres THEBAICI ERATO- 
STHENICOS EXCIPIENTES. 


(Syne. Chronogr. p. 147. D.) 


‘H röv AH Bacintay ray xar’ Alyumrov Aryonivav 
Onbaloy, dw Ta OVOpLO.TO "Eparoederns Aabwy ex Tidy éy 
Asosmorsı lspoypapparéwy (1. Ispoypapparav vel jepioy 
Ypauparoy) vapsbpasev €& Alyurrias eis 'ErAdda davyy, 
svraudı ErnEev apyn: üpEanivn ply awd rod BA xoopsxod 
drous, treo ox pera Thy CoyyuaLY Tay yAWoody, ANbaca 
ö8 sis rouro Td y Aes’ (3975) Tod xoopou Frog. 

Tüv 82 rouross ébeE%s darwy NT Onbaiwy Bacırday 
mo ro aurou "AmorNodwpou rapadedonivay Tas mpoanyoplas 
wepırrovy yyouneda Evrauda ag pydty cuplarropévacg ypuiv 
wapaléobos® ered pnd? al rpd aurwv. 


36 Libri: éry E. rov dé coopov Av Eroc ywxO', ea que proxime pre- 
cedit linea repetita. Goarus, ut 24 annos inter 3889 Siphomw et 3913 
ultimi regis intercedentes, servato utroque quinque annorum numero, 
expleret, lacunam illam, de qua ad XX XIII. diximus, inter Siphoam 
et Phruonem interponendam censet, omissoque huic regi annos tribuit 
14. Dindopfius ineptam codicum lectionem restituit. 

37 i.e, ab Amente (Amunta), Ammonis uxore (cui et Sate nomen). 
V.A. IV. init. 

28 Correxi ex r¢ ... éret. 
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Il. 
DICZARCHI MESSENII DE SESOSTRIDE REGE 


[B. 


FRA- 


GMENTA IN SCHOLIS AD APOLLONII RHODII AR- 


GONAUTICA REPERTA. 


Apoll. Rhod. Argon. iv. 259. Argos hee dicit : 


"Eotiv yap maces AAAOG, Oy abavarmv lepijes 
mebradov, of Onbns Tpitwvidos éxyeyaaciy. 
oumw relpsa TavTa, TAT ovpaved siAlroovras, 
ovde ri mw Aavaddy iepdv yévos Fev axodoa 
mevbowevois* olos 0° Ecay Apxades "Amidavines, 
"Apxades, of xal wporbs Derynvaing sdéovras 
Ems, Dyyov Eöovreg Ev ouperiv’ ovde Ileracyis 
xdwv rore xudarluooiw Avasasro Asuxaridnory, 
Apos. Or yepin worvanios EXARioTo 

pentane Alyumros mporepnyevdov aicnay, 

xa) Toren Tpirwvog € Eüppons, @ To TATA. 
apderas yepin® Asodev d€ psy od more Saves 
Bubpos’ Arıs mpoxoaicı ö' avacrayuouriy &poupas. 
tv4sy Oy rıva hacl men da mäcav öbsucaı 
Evpwrny Aciny re, Bin xal xaprel Andy 
odwirtpwv Japra rs remoibora’ pupia 8 dory 
yaToaT Eroryousvoc, TA ply 7 wol voseTaovasy, 
HE XO 00° Movrvs yap Kony éwevyvobley aiwy. 
Ala ye pny ers viv wéves Suredov, viwvol Te 

ravo avdpay, oüg 85 ye xablcoaro vaıkı.ey Alay. 
oi 81 To Ypamrous marépwy Edsv sipvovras 
xupbias, ois tui mäcns iol xal rsipar’ Eacıy 


bypis Te tpahepiis re wep immiacouivosw, x7. A. 


260 


265 


270 


275 


28U 


Diczarcheis scholiis placet alia nonnulla ad hos versus ad- 


Scripta premittere : 


v. 262. Od8é tira Aavady] Tous Aiyurriousg rarao- 
raraus elval duos, “Hpsdorosg 83 Bouyas. Koopys (Par. 
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Koouos) 8 ev rpwrm Aiyurtiaxdy, za) Aéwy Ev mpmrw 
Toy mpös THy unrepa, xal Kymaaos &v a Tewypabızav 
tis Aclag mavrav apyasoraroug Aiyurrious dacl: xal éy 
Aiyurr mparyy xTicGivas moAly Onbas. xab Nixavwp 
Os rourois Tupeoves xal "Ap yépayos ev rais Merwvupelais, 
wah Fevaydpas ey par Kpövav. xo “Inmus (Paris. 
"Irzwv) 8: roug Alyumrious Apxasoraroug yeyovevas Atyeı 
xal mpwrous croyararba: Tig TOD aspog xpasems" xa} 
yorınmraroy elvaı To Too Neirou Ubwp. yeyovévas 52 aurous 
Snow 6 "ArorAmvios mpd Tod mavTa Ta Aotpa havivas: 
xa5s Thy Te duo xaravoyocas aut@y doxotos Hal TX ove- 
para Yeivos. Kal ra péy Sewdexa SCwdix Deoug Povraious 
mpoonyopsucay‘ Tog de wAavyTas pabdodopous. ‘Hpodoros 
de dyos Dovyag mpwrovs yıyırlodaı. Wapmitiyov yap, 
x.7. a. (v. Her. ii. 2.) | 

v. 264. "Apxadeg, of xal mpocde] Oj Apxates Soxodor 
mpd THs oeanvns yeyovivan, as xal Eddo8os.ev rn Ilepıööw 
Oeddwpos. O8 éy EIXOCT@ aware (ev x6’ Par.) daiyw 7 pe- 
Tapov dyos Tod pds Tos ylyavras TOA ELLOU "Hpaxréous Thy 
cernvny davivar. Kal ’Apiorwy 6 Xios Ev rais Oioecs 
(Krioeos corr. Rutgers., v. Wellauer.) xal Asovucsog 
6 Xaarxideds tv rpwrw Kricewy (Steph. xricews) rd aura 
dacs xab Eövos dt "Apxadiag Dernviras elvaı. Mvacéag 
6: dyos mpd oernvys "Apxadas Bacsrsions. "Apiororeans 
2 iv rH Teyearay morırela dyoly, ors Bapbapcı ray 'Apxa- 
diay wxnoay, olrıves EEebAyInoay bro tay "Apxadwy Emi- 
Osuevmv auroig mpd Tou ewiTElAas THY TEARVYY. 510 xarayına- 
cbyoav rporéayvos. Aotpss öl ev wéurrew xal dexatw Tay 
Maxsdovixdy "Apxada dyoly, ad” od 7 "Apxadia xaAsiras, 
"Opxop.svou viov. O13 za) worıv rig “Apxadiag "Üpxapevov. 
Twig 68 dacw 'Evöupiova eüpyeevas tas mepsodoug xal rods 
apibwors rig cernvys. bev za) mporeryjvoug Tous 'Apxadag 
xanbivas. "Apxas yap 6 "Evdupiwv. “Evios 88 bro Tuddivos, 
bwd 88 Araavros Kevaydpas elonxey. 

v. 269. Kal rorapic Tpirwy.| Ilepi rig rot Neiaou 
avadorems (avabacews Par.) diadoces airias mapa Tois 
manrasois ergyovro, "Avabayopas ply yap dynos did ray 
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THEW Tig Xıwvas mAndusv aurov. a areraı xal Eupızlöng! 
Adyoy: 
Naiaou pay nde xarAsmapbevog por 

Acuxis Taxsions ysoves bypaives yuny. 

Ka) Aioyuros 88 xal Bopoxais twrirabow roug xar 
Alyurroy yroviterdas Tomous, xal ryxopévns Tig yaovosg THY 
yoow sig tov -Neiroy exdldocbas: Nixayopas dé dynos 
ard tay avroixey auray pelv. Anpoxpiros 68 & pucsixds 
amd Tou xara peonubplav Ürepxeimivon weAayous Aap- 
Cavey tov Neiaov ray exiyuow. aroyAuxalvscdas 38 To 
Vömp dia TO Siaornpa xal TO waxos Tov mopov, za owe 
Tou xavparos ababopevoy. 8 5 xa) vayriav (dynoly) Eyes 
ray yadcıy. "Aplorwv 82 6 Xiog, ors yepmves oy Ors yay 
6 HAlog ciowdure To Vomp" Tot Ot Dépous yivdpsvog Gwen yay 
oux Erı, a Td paAAoY Iepnaiverdas auryy. O10 xal yara- 
pivn 7 7h wadev Sdwp avadidwow. “Edopos dt worape- 
xuorov elvai drow ray Alyurrov: pyyvupivas 88 ris yas 
bird Tov Alou Td taps avarndlay To Ubmp xai exavEec bas 
Td peta, Oarys 38 & Mianoses Dow bed tidy ernoioy 
cuverauvopeva TA viddy xara Ta Bon Tis Albsoxias aurodı 
pryvebas. drav yap rod morapoü && tvavriag auorisaw ai 
wvoa) xpormimroutas TH Jaracay Ex Tig arorepwoperns 
mann (Par. sAnopys), Tas Gwrepyuosic avadtyecbas Tov 
Neiäov. Asoyévns 88 5 "Arordwviarns ümb qAlov apea- 
Serbas rd Bdwp Tas Yaracoys, 6 rere eig toy Neidov xara- 
éperbas. Oleros yap wanpotcbas tov Neinoy iv ra Dépes 
did TO Tov HAsoy sis Torey Tas brs vig ixpadas Tpéwrely. 
‘O 82 Neiaos ourw Tb wporepoy Exareiro, Tpirwy* peravopd- 
con 38 amd Neirou rot Koxamzxos, rod Tavyrarou, Basıdeu- 
vavros Tig ywpas, wg "Eppimwds draw? 


1 In Helene init. In cod. sic leg.: Adywr* el\ovueyn ö£! Eurip. 
verba, ut nunc leguntur, hee sunt: 
NelAov per alde cadrAcrdpOevo: poal, 
öc dyri Siac Waxddoc Alyvrrou wedor 
Asvrüg raxelone xıövog Wypalye Yvag. 
2 Ultima verba inde ab 'O ö& NeiAoc in Paris. desunt. 


| 
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Scholia ab EI. Stephano edita (Genev. 1574). 


v. 272. "Evdev dy rival] Bercyywors, Alyorrov racys 
Bacsasts, pera "Qpov, rov “Ioidos zul "Ocipidos raida, ray 
pev Aciav öpunjoas mäcay xarsarpiaro, Spolws xl rad 
mAsiora Tig Evpwmrng. "Axpibéorepoy dt tots Ta wep) aurou 
wapa ‘Hpodorw,. Oedroumros d8 &v rolrw Licworpy avroy 
xarsi. “H pddorog ds mpooriönew, Sri, ei pév Tivag moAgu@ 
xareorpeev, ornrag Erlösı, wads évixnoey’ ide mapsympouy, 
yuvaixeioy Taig oTHAaIG aidoioy wporeriber, TUASoAoy THs 
panraxias. Ilep) 88 rev ypovav, xah’ ods éyévero Beody- 
xwos, 6 pev 'AmorAuwios Toöro pévoy dyoi? mors yap 
aönvamevnvodevaiwy' pyai de Aixaiapyos év devrépw 
:xal “EAAnvixod Biou (Wellauer.® &v deur. ‘EAAnvix00 Biou 
xal tolro) Yecoyymoids pausanxévas’ xa) vopoug avrov4 
Jecdaı rAéyer, Dore undiva xararsmaiy thy marpıdav TEyvyy. 
TouTo yap wero apyny elvaı mAeovekias. Kal rp@rov Dac 
auroy ebgnxtvas Ixrrwv avOpwxoy imbaivey. Oi ds Tadra 
sig “Qzeov avabepoumiv. 

v. 276. "Hi xad ob] "H yap éxrcroixaci tives Tüv wö- 
Aswy, 7 perovonacdeicas ayvootyra: üb ov Tuyyavouciy 
éxtiopivas, rourou 8 tov ypovey alrıov ysyevnsbas, Au- 
xalapxos iv mpurw pera rov “Ioidog xai "Ocipidos “Qpov 
Pacırda yeyoviva: Beroyywow Alysı. wore ylyverbas awd 
tis Revoyywoidos Bactrsiag péypi rng Neiaou Ern dioylasa 
&, awd dk rig Neirou Bacirciag péyps Tis mpwrng OAup- 
wıadog Ern vas’, ws slvas TA wavTa önou ery ic yinsa éva- 
xonıa As’. 

Scholia Parisini codicis 2727. a G. H. Scheefero in edit. Apoll. 
Rhod. vol. ii. publici juris facta (Lips. 1813). 
v. 272. Td 3% ivdev 34 rive weph rod Yeroyywordos 


3 In ed. Apoll. Rhod. (Lips. 1828) vol. ii., quod scholia Steph. 
emendata continet. 

4 M. Fuhr. (Dic. Mess. que supersunt, Darmst. 1841, p. 100.) abrév 
legit : unde desumptum, nescio. Scilicet Grecorum leges recepisse 
Sesonchosidem statuit. 

5 Ex apographo in usum. Ruhukenii confecto et ab Heynio ad 
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Adysı. Obros yap Aiyurrou racns Pacırsusag ges ” Opor, 
roy ‘Ocipibdos xal “Ioidog aida, rav re "Aciaw öppieas 
mücav xarectpeparo xal mem waAciora tig Eüpwans. 
"Axpibdorepa de Ta mepi aurou Hpodorog dimyeirans. arpoari- 
Oyo de xl rodTo, ws, ei wév Tivag Tw ToAtLwW xaraao rperfese, 
ETNAAS AvioTn THs vixys TULoOAa’ Ei dk TIVAS Ave Mor EMLOU 
Yeipwoairo, yuvasxeiov aidoioy mpocerids raig GTAmıS TIS 
odwy paraxias anmeiov. Osdroumos dt iv tH y DErworpry 
aurov xaneı. Ilepl 88 rovg xpovaus, xab’ ols Eyevero 6 Ze- 
ewerpis, "Arorrwvos 68° rodro povoy dyal’ roAUS yap 
Adnv érevnvofey aiwy. Aixaiapyos de ev a pera roy 
Origidos za) "Ioidog*Qpov Bactrta dyol yeyovtvas Deéow- 
orov' wots yiyverbas ard iv TH Zeawerpiöog PacsAcing 
péxps tod Neiaov ern BO’, awd rig Neirov Baciasing peéy ps 
Tis a dAupmiados ern VAS’, ds eivaı TR mayra buou Er 
Bras. xal vououg de rgyes Aimasapyos avrov Tehesscevas 
pndeva exrcineiy Thy warpwbay Téyvay’ ToUTo yap wero 
apyny elvas wrsovediag, xal mpirov OF ebpyxévos ima’ éws- 
Gaivery avOpmmrev. AAA 8 Taura eis “Qpoy avadhépoucs. 
xal rouro 68 bryos Aixniapyos iv & "ErAnvıxou Riou Zera- 
OT PIO MERLERTKEVAL. 

"O ye pay "Arorrwviog elrwy, TR Lev ou wobs verdou- 
o1v®, ixnyaysy Fé xalou’ dnardy Od Tourou, Ort ai pay TO 
ToAcwY TavTamTacY ExAEAoimacly, al O& usTwvopacbyoay, 
nal Ayvosiras, UD’ ov Tuyyavougiy ExTIO LeveL. 


A. Buttmannus in Questionibus de Dicsarcho 
(Numb. 1832. p. 15. seqq.) hoc de loco disserens verum 


Scheeferum transmisso (v. preefat. ad vol. ii.)—Ceterum Fuhr. idem. 
hoc scholion affert, sed mire corruptum; desunt enim verba é» a’ 
(post Amalapxog fe), et post dro pe rüc Leoworprdoc Bacıdelac bee: 
pexpı rov Neldov Ern Pb, axo rüc Neilov faotelac. An corrupte 
edidit Scheferus ? 

© L. aev. Correxit jam Scheferus. 

7 Cod. perperam txroy: corr. id. cum Larchero in Chronol. Herod. 
vii. p. 867. ed. nov. 

® Sic verba in codice efferri videntur. 


ee OE ee CQL eee ee 
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scholiastam deperditum esse arbitratur, Parisini codicis 
auctorem ex Stephaniano excerpsisse utrumque fra- 
gmentum primo rod rüs ‘EArddos Biou libro adjudicat. 
Equidem recte sese habere librorum denominationem 
crediderim: nam in primo libro Dicearchus, ante- 
quam de ipsis Grecorum antiquitatibus et historicis 
et geographicis’ ageret, generis humani primordia veter- 
rimorumque populorum historiam videtur digessisse!®, 
in altero rem civilem ita tractasse, ut primum civitatis 
originem!!, deinde antiquissimas civitatum formas, tum 
Gr&corum mores atque instituta ante oculos poneret. 
Quare illud fragmentum, quo regis definitur setas, ex 
primo, quo instituta ad civium vitam pertinentia, ex 
altero desumptum est. 

Quod ad ordinem autem fragmentorum attinet, 
transposita esse in Stephaniano codice manifestum est. 


® Huc precipue pertinent : fragm., quo Herculis adspectum habi- 
tumque describit (Clem. Alex. IIporp. i.; v. Fuhr. p. 110.), quo 
Thebas, Cilicia (vel Lycie) oppidum, ab eodem Hercule conditas, 
refert (Schol. ad Il. 7, 396. ed. Bekker. i. 195.; v. Fuhr. p. 111.), 
quo (in enarranda Medes fabula ?) de Euripidis trageedia, cui Medea 
inscribitur, fert judicium (Arg. Med. Eur. ; v. F. p. 66.), quo Tiresis 
narrat fabellam (Phleg. Trall.; v. F. p. 111.), quo ab Echemo et 
Maratho, Tyndaridarum in Attica invadenda sociis, Academie et 
Marathoni nomina indita fuisse tradit (Plut. Thes. ed. Freft. i. p. 15. ; 
v.F. p. 109.), quo oraculi in Elide siti mentionem facit (Schol. ad Pind. 
Olymp. vi. 7.; v. F. p. 112.), quo tetrapolidem Doricam pro tripolide 
Homeri statuit (Steph. Byz. s. v. Aupıov; v. F. 98.). 

10 V. Porphyrium wepi äroxüc r. en. iv. 2. (Fuhr. p. 102.), ubi 
auream statem describit ; Varronem de Re rust. i. 2. et prac. ii. 1. 
(Fuhr. 104.), ubi hominum ad varia vite genera progressum describit; 
Zenobii Provv. cent. 5. 23.(Fubr. p. 107.), ubi portionum in publicis 
conviviis singulis tribuendarum morem antiquitus non exstitisse con- 
tendit ; Steph. Byz. 8. v. XaAdaioı (“ &v xpwry rod rüc 'EAX. Blow,” 
Fuhr. p. 98.), ubi de Nino rege, qui Niniven condiderit, agit, et de 
Chaldzo, quartodecimo ejus successore, qui Babylonem edificaverit 
atque Chaldeorum nominis auctor factus sit. 

11 Huc fortasse pertinent que de ortu eorum cognationis graduum, 
qua warpa, pparpia, gvA# vocabantur, a Dic. dicta Steph. Byz. s. v. 
xarpe refert (v. Fuhr. p. 110. 8q.). 
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Et licet non negaverim equidem in Parisino codice ordi- 
nem certe rectum servari, tamen ita maluerim verba 
corrigi, ut majore Stephanianorum scholiorum, sicut 
fas est, ratione habita, priorem locum alterius libri 
fragmentum teneat, quippe cui, ex mea quidem sen- 
tentia (v. infra), ipse operis titulus premittatur. 

Totum locum ita sanandum esse censeo :'? 

"Erdevönrıya] Becdprwais, Aiyurro raans Bacs- 
Agus, pera “Qeov Toy “losdog . . . cupbaroy rig perrAaxias. 
rol 88 Asxaiapyos iv Seuripw “EAA aS0s xal toAsTsExOd 
Riou Deo. pepernrévas xa) vopoug avrdy Séoba: Adyes, wore 
pndiva xararimeivtny maTpwayTéexvny’ ToUTOyapMETO apYHY 
elvas macoveciag’ xal momroy basıy auriy eipnxtvas Sermo 
avipwroy tmibaivey’ ol 88 rabra eis Qpov avadepovasy. 

"H2 xal od] "H ydp exasaoiraci tives Toy woAse@Y 7 
perovopacbeions Ayvooüvraı ud ob TuyyavouTly ExTso preva. 
Tourou O8 Tov ypovoy alrıoy yeyevijcbas. Isp) 88 rev ypeveny, 
xad’ ols tyévero Deo., 6 ply “Aworrwwios Tolro pévoy Dyci" 
Morus yap Aönv erevyvodey aimy- Asxalapyos 32 iv xparren 
pera tov "Todos xa) 'Ooipidos “Qpov Baciréa yeyovivas Deo. 
Aysı° wore yiyvadaı awd Tig Ber. Pacirsias péyps THs 
Neiaou irn Sioryinua >’, awd Ot ris Nelaou Bacirsins paypı 
Tig mpwrns Cdupmiados Eryn vAS'* ws Elves TA waste G00 
ern dıoyira ivvaxcosa As’. _ 


— nn add 


III. 


CHAREMON ET LYSIMACHUS DE FUGA 
HEBR.ZORUM. 


Apud Josephum c. Ap. i. 32. 34. ed. Hav. 


(Cap. 32.) Merd rotroy (sc. Manethonem) 2& eracas 
Bovropas Xaspypova. xal yao ovros AiyurTiaxyy ba- 


12 Quz iu libro secundo de Sesostride agentes hoc deluco disserimus. 
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oxwv ioropiay cuyypahey, xal rpoobels Taurd dvone Tou 
Baciréwe, rep 6 Mavedns, "Apévadiy, xal roy vidy aurou 
‘Papéoony, dyoly, ors xa’ Gmvoug 7 "Isis sdavı TO 
"Apsuopen, neudoudn auroy, OTs To lepov auriis iv Ta word 
sartoxanraı. Ppırı $ayıny! ö8 ispoypaypuria davas, 
Edy THY TOUS poAuTpoUS Exoyray Avöpioy xalapn ray Alyu- 
FTO, Favea Tig Wroiasg auToy. emsrcCavra Ot Tiy émioivioy 
pupiadas sixocimivre Exbargiv. nyeiobos 0° avriovy ypappa- 
riag Mwüocäv re xal “lwonrov, xa) rotroy iepoypapparia’ 
Alyurrıa 38 abrois svopara elves, ra piv Mavon Tio sdiy, 
ro dt Inonzw Ilerecnd. rovroug 8° ig [lyaovotoy érbeiv 
xal smiTuyely prupiags TplaxoyTacxTa xaTrarersippévais 
bro rod "Ansyadıos, as ov Yersıy sig trav Alyurroy diaxo- 
ige. ols Bırlay ourbepévoug ex) ray Alyurroy or parsioas. 
rov d& "Ausvodır, ovy ümopeivayra Toy Edodoy ausrioy, eig 
Aldıoriay uysiv, HATARAIM OvT OL Thy yuvaixa Eyxuoyve My 
xpumropévny & ty Tigh ommAaloıs Texeiv valide, dvona ‘Papia- 
ony, ov avdpwléivra exdim@Eas tous loudalougs eis ryv Zupiav, 
avyrag wepl elxosı pupiadac, xal ray wardpa "Autvabıy ix 
tig Aldıoring xarabesacdaı. 

(Sequitur in cap. 33. Chseremonis refutatio; deinde adduntur 
hecce :) 

"Eracage 98 rouros Aucipayoy, eiandora piv ray 
aurny Toig mpostpnudvoig ümobeaıw Tod Wevoparos, dwepre- 
mamora O8 THy ixeivay amifavornta Tois wAaopacs Os 6 
xal SHAds karı auvreleixws xara wor‘ areydeav. Adyel 
yap iml Boxyopsms, rov Aiyurriwy Bawırws, Toy Aady 
ray "Toudaiwy Asmpous dvrag xal Wwpotc, xal AAG vornuard 
rıva Eyovras, eis TR lepa xaradeuyovrag peTouteiv Tpodry. 
wapmrorrwy O& avipwrwy voryAla mepimecovrmy, axapriay 
ev ry Alyurrw yevic$as. Boxyopsy 3, rov ray Alyurriny 
Bacınia, eig "Appwvas? wemyar wer) rig axapriag rods 


1 @proCarny vel @piroGdvrny in aliquot MSS. Hav. 

2 Sic c. cod. Eliensi dedimus ; reliqui MSS. et Edd. omnes Meo- 
onryy. 

3 Sice. MSS. Hav. eis “Appwra. 
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payrevoopévous’ tov Seoy O28 eimeiv TA lech xabapoas ax 
avbcarwy avayveoy xa) duocebady, exbarovTa auToUg Ex Tay 
lepiov sig Tomoug Epyproug, ToUg di wpodts xal Aerpous Bubioas, 
as To ‘Halou ayavaxroüvros exl rn rourwy Cwr, al ra 
iepa üyvioau al oltre THY yiv wapmobopiaew. roy 52 Box- 
xopıv Tous Xens pods Aabsyra, Tous Te lepsig xa} imıbapiras 
T poo nares dpuevoy, EA CUO CL exinoyiy Toncapevoug Ti 
axabaprey, Teg GTparıwrass ToUTOUS Mapudotvas xaT AEE 
auroug eis THY Epnmov’ Toug O8 Asmpoüs eig noAuböivoug yap- 
Tas ivöncavras, Wa xabdosy cig ro wErayos. Pulicbévrany dt 
Toy Aerpav xal Wapdy, Tog AAAoUG auvaßpusdivras eis 
Torous épypouc.extedyvas ax’ arwacia’ cuvaylevrag 68 Pov- 
Asvoacdas wepl abta@y, vuxrog O8 Emiysvonivng TUD xal 
AVYvous xavcavTAs huAarrey éAUTOUS, THY T ERIOÜTAY YOXTA 
moereisavrag iAaoxer Gas Toug eos repl Tov cHaas aureus. 
Ty Ot Emiovom quer Moüchy Tive oupbovrsioas auroic, 
napabanrosvoug plav addy réuvesy, aX PIS av EASwosy eis 
Tomoug obxoupsvous, mapaxereucacdai TE QUTOIS pare avipeo- 
zwy Tivl ewoncew, pyre Apiota cupbovrgaay, AA TA 
xeipova, Sev Ts vaovg xal Bwpous, ols dv Fepıruymorsy, 
avarpimeıv, cuvaveravray dt ty aAAwy, TR Soybévra 
wosouvras dik THg Epnmou mopsvecOas, ixavaag 68 6yAnOéevTas 
Erdeiv sig THy olxoumivyvy ywpay, xal Tous te aydpmmous 
UGpiSovras xal Ta Jepa wurmvrag xal Eumpnoavrag ardeiy 
eis THy viv loudaiay mponayopsvopivay, xrioavras de woALy 
evravda xaromely. To O8 aatu Touro leposura ars ris 
ixelvoy dialérews wyopacbas, Dorepov 3° adrous éxixpary- 
TAyTas xpovo diarragas Thy ovopaclay mpeg 76 pet avssäi- 
Gerda, xal THY Te morıV Isposorupa xal auroug ‘Iepore- 
Aupanus mposayopeusadas. 
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IV. 


SYNCELLI REGUM ZGYPTIACORUM, QUI DICITUR 
LATERCULUS. 


(Chronogr. p. 91. 96. 101. 103, 104. 108. 123. 147. 151. 155. 160. 169, 
170. 177. 184. 191. 210.) 


(P. 91.) Té BOs (2776) eres roi _xdopou (post dilu- 
vium annis 534, quo lingus confuses sunt) 6 mpirog olejoag 
ryv Meorpatay zapav, yros Alyurrov, Ebacireucey ds aury 
wpierog Eryn AE. 


Alytwrrov rüc tadat Meorpalac Bacı\dwv ern. 





| Tob 88 nö- 
| ‘tra opov Av Eros 

Mearpaty öxal Mayne . - re’ 
Alytrrov Sebrepoc ébacidevce Koupé o- 

One. =. . Ey’ Bua 
Aiyurriwy rpirog ‘tacidevoey "Aplorap- 

xoc. . AS Bwod 
Alyurriwy réraprog i€acidevee Zed y L0¢ oN Bar 
Alyurriwy Bacvréwy svoiv), € cal ¢ 

dvemcypagwy . . . of | Baps' 
Alyuxriwy ¢ t€aatdevoer ‘Qe port Ic? Ky’ | ms" 
Alyuxriwy n ébacitevce Leoöy xe w- 

ac . ps’ my 
Alyurriwy Y t€acldevcer 'Apevénne. Ky yan 
(p. 96.) Alyurriwy ébacirtevoey (“A Apa 

ic... ß ype 
Atyurrivy iCacihevoey a’ "Areol- 

gOpn ıy' ‚yo 
Aiyvrriuv l€act\evoer iB vA yxopei evc. y YpPAß 
Alyurrlav £Eaal\evoer ıy Ap pe v CHC. ö ‚yppa 
Alyvrriov EbaolAcvoer iS Xapotc. . (3 yppe® 
Alyunriwy éGaclvevoey ce’ Mia po v Ze Kt pve 


1 Cod. B. 8, e cat s. 

2 Ita cod. B. Goar. et Dindorf. 6 Zépamie. 

3 In margine codd. A. B.: Evoébcdc nay, örı wap’ _Atyurrion é érvyyavey 
ws’ duvacreia, xa’ Av ebacitevoay Onbaioe Ern pl’, Ev rım be dyreypddotc 
p>’, Nivov Bacrebovrog "Acavplov (Bredovius em. ’Acovplac). 
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Aiytxrov rüc vaAaı Meorpalac Pactréwy Ern. 


Tou 88 nd- 
tn opov hy Eros 
Alyuxriwy éGacidtevcev es’ ’Apecijoce . Ee’ ,ypoa’ 

Alyurriwy éGacidevocy if Ovong . . y yas 


Alyurriwy EbaolAevoer ın 'Paneonc . xy’ yors 
(p. 101.) Alyuwrou éGacitevoer cS ‘Pa pe- 
gopeviic (‘Papecoopentc cod. A.) . te yee 
Alyuarov ébacikevoe «x Oborpdpn 
(Obauapne cod. A.). 2. 2. - « . Aq’ aye 
Aiyurrov EbaalAzvor ca’ Paneocheews| xy yea’ 
Alytrrov ébacidevoe xf’ ‘Papeooa- 
[7 2 27 2. 6 6 6 0 oe te ew ew 
Otrog xperoc Dapaw Ev rp Oelg ypady 
vnpovevera« éxt rovrov 6 Farpräpxnc 
Abpaap xarijAdev eic Alyurror. 
Alyurrov ebaoikevaer xy 'Paueaeij 'lov- 
Eaooit . « 2 2 © © © © 
(p. 103.) Aiyurriwy cd tbacld\evee 'Pa- 
pesos Obagpov . . 2... cy | oyun 
Alyuxrlwy xe' tbacitevoe Köyyxapıc . € ’ 
Tovrp rg € tre, rov xe’ Baccdrev- 
cavroc Koyyapews rüc Alyurrov éxi rüc 
ws’ Öuvaorelac rov Kurırov Acyouevov 
xuxAov xapa rp Mavedg, do rot xpwrov 
Paodéwe xal oixcoroy Meorpatpy rüc 
Alyirrov, #Anpovyraı Ern Y, Bacréwy 
Ke, Tour Eorıv &xd rov KaloAov Ko- 
anızov Bios’ Erovc, ca’ Sv xpövov fj 
ccaexopa yéyovey, &v TH Ad Era Tic 
hyepovlac ‘Appakad, € dé Eree row 
@adéx. cai dıedelayro Tavira: Baaieic 
3, ot cai ibacikcvoav Aiyirrov éx) rüc 
if Övvaorelag Ern avd, we ikiicg éorot- 
xelwrat. 


(p. 104.) Alyumriwy xv ébacitevos Zed i- 


THO © + se ee oe 9’ yvot 
apwroc ray = rüc tf Öuvaorelac xapa 
Mavey. 
(p. 108.) Aiyveriav «lf i€acirevce ° 
Balwy. . po ‚yubs’ 


Alyvarlov xn’ ibacirkevcey 'Arayxväüc. As’ vor 
Alyırrlov «J ébagitevoey"Agwgic . Eq’ | ‚ypos 
Tovrov Adyoval rıvec xpwroy «Andävaı | 





‘ Sic Scaliger (p. 20.) cod. A. secutus, qui lectionem prebet Bapessi 
iovEacan sine accentu ; cod. B. sic: dauesent ovéacn. 
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Anni 
Alybxrov rüc zaAaı Meorpaiac Bactdéwy ern. | Domi- 
nationis. 





~ 
aa awe 5 7 


& | TOU Bi nd- 
opou hy Eros 
apad, cai rg rerdpry tree rijc Paorkeiac 
atrov rov "Iwod édOeiv ele Alyurroy 
| dovrAov. Odrog xaréoryae ror ‘Iwoid 
xupıoy Alyuzrov kal rdaone rijc ßaeıkeiac 
abrov rg ıL Era rife dpyiic avrov, frixa 
xal riv rév övelpwv diacdgnew Enable 
ap abrov, xal rijc Jeiac cuvécewc abrov 
da weipac yeyorev. fy dé Jela ypası) al 
rov éxirov Abpaaı Bacıkda Aiybrrov 
Papaw cadet. 
(p. 123.) Alyvariaov A tacinevce ZE- 
(7 Ye we tw we v | yxad’ | 50 
Alyvariwy da’ ibacidevce Khprwuc. . KS’ | yyxf' | 29 
cara "Iwonrroy, xara dé rov Marebe - 
ern pd. 
Alyurriwy AB i6aalkevoev 'AonO .. . x yur | 20 
Otrog xpocéOnxe ray ivıavruy rag € 
éxayopévac, kal éxl atrov, dc gan, 
éxpnpariey rie’ fpepor 6 Alyvrriacoe 
Erıavröc TE pdvoy hutpwy xpd rovrov 
perpoupevoc. Eml avrov 6 Méeyoc 9eo- 
womdelc"Arıc ExAHGn. 
Alyurriwy Ay’ Ebacitevoery” A pwore 6 cal 


TéOpwotg «1 2 2 008. cs | ydAs’ | 26 
(p. 147.) Alyuwriwy Ad e6aalAevor Xe- 
Cpwy .. ty yep >| 13 


Alyurrlwy de ibacideveey "Apepoic 

('Apepoje cod. A). . 2. 1. we ce | oboe’ 
Alyvarlav As’ EGaollevoev A pevaite . ww vo | ı 
Aiyurriov AL Ebaoikevoe Mıodpaypov- 

Oware 2. 2 6 6 © we 2 en ts’ ya 16 
Alyuaxrlwy An EbaoiAevoe Miogpiec . xy yon &| 23 
Alyurrlay AY ébacitevee TovOpwoic. rd’ you | 839 
(p. 151.) Alyurrov ji) E6aolAcvaev 'Ane- 

1 2X 1 7 PER 

Odroc 6 ‘Apevegbic tory 6 Meuvay 
eIvac vopılöpevog xal p0eyydpevoc 

Aidoc. Sv Aldov xpdvore Dorepov Kap- 

Evonc 6 Iepowy répvec vopilwr elvar 

yonrelav év abro, wc DoAvawoc 6 

"AOnvaiog ioropei. 





5 Emendavit jam Goar. pro yyi’, quod prebent codd. 
® Emendavit jam Goar. pro yw~’, quod prebent codd. 
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—, 


Aiyvxrov rüc radat Meorpaiac Baccdéwy Ern. 


m -_— nn 


[Tlepi Aidıözwv xdbey Acav cai ov 
pxynoay, | 
Al@iorec aro ‘Ivéov rorapov ava- 
orävres xpoc rq Aiyurry pxnoay. 


Alyvariwy pa’ tbacitevoey "Dpoc . 
Aiyuxrlwy pp ébaciteveey 'Axevyxe- 
PoC. 6 © © © 6 © © ew 

Alyuxriwy py’ éGacirevaey 'Adwpic 
Alyurriwy pd éGacihevoe Xevxepnc . 
(p. 153.) Alyurriwy pe ébacirevcey 
"Axeppic. 2 2 een. 
Alyvarloy ps’ tGacitevoey ’Appaing, o 
wal Aavaoc. » - © 2 © © 
"Appatoc, 6 xal Aavaöc, gevywy rov 
adeAdor “Papecoiy rov Alyuxroy éxxi- 
wre rig kar At’yuxroy Baarkelac abroi, 
eic 'EAMdda re Abıveirau ‘“Papesoiic 
de, 6 AdeAyöc abrod, 6 cal Alyurroc 
kadoupevoc, EbasiAevaev Alyızrov ern 
En, perovopdeac riv ywpay Alyuzror 
rg löip dvdpart, free mporepov Meorpala, 
rap "EAAnoı dé Aspla éXéyero. Aavaoc 
dé, 6 xal’Appaioc, kparheac rov” Apyouc 
cal ixbalwr LOévedov rov Kparwzov 
"Apyeiwv éGaolrevoe’ xal ot Amöyovor 
abrov per’ alröv Aaraldaı kakovpevor 
em’ Eöipvodea rov ZdeveAov rov Tlep- 
aewc. ned’ ove ot IleAorldaı Ard IleAoroc 
wapahaGdrrec ry apxhy, ay xpwroc 
"Arpeic. 
(p. 160.) Aiyurriov pl’ &6acikevoe ‘Pa- 
peoonc,öxal Aıyvarog . . . 
Aiyurriwy un EbaalAevoev 'Audvweıc 
Alyurriwy pS E6aaikevae Dovwprce . 
Alyurriwy v' ébacikevce Nexepoc. 
Aiyurriwy va ébagidevce Va ppovdic 
Alyuxriwy vB éGacihevae. » . . » 


7 Item pro Oupa. 
® Item pro dup . 


APPENDIX OF AUTHORITIES. 





® Emendavit Goar. pro ‚örn, quem numerum ex superiore versu transtulit 
cod. B. Dind. additis ad hos 4058 annos octo illis, qui Amenophi adseri- 


buntur, corr. d&s’. 
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Alybwrou rig mäAaı Meorpaiac Bacthéwy # Duni | Anno 
lybwrou rüc radar jag Bacthéwy Fry. mi . 
Y ne [4 ” Inationie, Mundi. 
700 82 nd 
ern | cuowdy bros} 
Alyurriuy vy’ tEaaikevae Khprwc. «10! Bpxg’ | 20 | 4187 
Aiyurriuy vd tacidevar 'Papyıo . | me del | 45 | 4207 
Alyuzriov ve! iEacideveey "Apevane 6 
kal "Appevéyne . xe | orp’ | 26 | 4252 
(p. 169.) Aiyumriuy ve iaoiNevoer 
“Oxupac . . | ‚om | 14 | 4278 
Alyvarluv vf taothevacy "Aperdac - xf | Sobß | 27 | 4292 
Alyvariuy vq IBaaikevoe ob wpe! , ¥ | “Bn | 50 | 4819 
Obrdg darıv 3 wap' "Ouhpp Tédvéoc 
"Arkärkpac!? dviip dv’Odvanelg pepöpe- 
voc, zap’ § gna röv Mevédaoy avy rij 
"Edéog pera rhy @wow Tpolag karj- 
xbar havdopevor. 
Alyurriwy v3 taaldevoey "ABwOıc, 6 
kai dovear de, é¢' ob arıapolxara riyy 
Alyurrov iyivorro Aline Yeyovören iv 
abrj xpd rovrov . m | dry | 28 | 4869 
[02 nib ) Alyerrlun davidevee Ke vee 
ay | abe | 39 | 4397 
Alyurria” fal iavideveey Obdrve 
gts HB) Bude | 42 | 4436 
(p. 177. ) Alyorriuy iB tbaaidevoe Zov- 
oareln. . AX | Buon’ | 34 | 4478 
Zovaazılp Alvac cal Albioras kad 
TpwyAodirug wapiAaße pd ric "Iepov- 
aadıjy. 
Aiyunrluy Ey’ tEnalkevoe Yobevog xe 25 | 4512 
Alyurriwy Ed tBacidevoer’A ppev apie y ° 9 | 4537 
Alyvrriuy be Baotuvoe Negexipnc. 4 ‘| 6 | 4546 
Alyvariuy ts’ aclhevee Zatrng - "| 15 | 4562 
Alyvrrluy Ef! iEnaikevor Vevayne . $ ’ 9 | 4567 
Aiyerriay by ibasidevee Ierovßä- 
pS | ‚dor | 44 | 4576 
Atyurriey ay Eaolkevorr Oröpdwr. | Bye’ 9 | 4620 
Alyurriov o! aaitevor Yänpos . “| «9 | 10 | 4629 
Alyuariwy ou’ bacidevoe Köyxapıc . xa 3X | 21 | 4639 
(p. 184.) Alyurrior oß acidevor Oodp- 
dur. «| axe | 15 | 4660 
Alyveriuvoy' Haclkever Taxadagic. | ey | Bxoe | 18 | 4675 





10 Emend, recte Goar. ex ts’, 
N 3ovwpne codd. A. B. 
VOL. I. 3A 








12 AAkarpoc codd. A. B. 


13 2€ cod. B. 
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, . Anni Ann 
Aiytrrov rüg tadat Meorpalac Paoı\dav Eryn. | Domi- M "ij 
nationis.| ~ au. 
Tou 88 xd- 
Ern ir 
Alyurriwy 06 &baalAevoe Bénxwprc'*. pss) dyer’ 44 | 4688 


„Berxupıg!° Alyvurrioc évopobéret, ép 

ov Adyoc aprioy HBeybaodaı. 

Alyutriwy oe E6aaiAcvoe Zabaxwr . (3 OVA 12 | 4732 
AlQiop. Ovroc roy Boxywpry aixpa- 

Awroy Aabwr lavra txavosv. 

Alyuxriwy os’ tGacthevce Zebiixur . ney Shut) 12 | 4744 
(p. 191 ) Alyverlay of éGacidkevoe Tapa- 

KnCc » 0. x Sirs’ 20 | 4756 
Alyurriov ¢ on tacthevcer "Apaiic. . An ‚Idos’ 88 | 4776 
Alyuariar 0% ébacitevoe LZredıra- 

| 


Onc. oe Kt wid | 27 | 4814 
Aiyurrlwy x’ lEaoikeuoe Nex Woe. . uy’ bapa’ 13 | 4841 
(p. 210.) Alyurriwy wa’ EBaoikevoe Ne- 

Kao. . n ave 8 | 4854 
Aiyurriwy nf i€aoidevee VYapphre- 

oc . to Swit 14 4862 
Alyunriwy ry  aolhevos Nexaw B' a- 

paw. . 3 Swos 9 | 4876 
Alyırrior 3 i€acidevee Fapovdre 

érepoc ö wal Vappirixoc!. . [744 Swne | 17 | 4885 
Alyurriwy ne ebaoiAevoer ‘Odagpec™ ro’ 32 34 4902 
Alyurriwy ms’ EBaoikevoev"Auwarc?l, y bans’ 50 | 4936 





"Eas Too Ors’ xpavou ” Toy Alyurriov Pacıneia Oiapricaca 
and TOO Bros’ 00 pind éroug ev Suvacreiais I), Pacınsücı 28 
ws, treat Boia’, bd Kapbucou xabypidn am) rod ws’ Paeıdeu- 
Gayros TiS Meorpalag yro Alyurrov ywpas “Apdoews axd 
rou mpwrou aurıov Mectpain rot xal Mavews. 

14 Boxxopne cod. B. 18 Yaplrecyoc cod, B. 
15 W cod. B. 19 Waperixde cod. B. 


1 Aöxxwpnc cod. B. 20 obagone codd. A. B. 
7 Syws' codd. 2! "Auaoıs codd. ; at recurrit ’Auseewc infra. 
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C. 
AGGYPTIACA VARIA. 


I. 


STRABONIS LOCUS DE LACU MCERIDIS ET DE LABY- 
RINTHO, IN DESCRIPTIONE NOMI ARSINOITIS. 


(Lib. xvii. 1.) 


"H 8° ody Moipidog Al did Td peyebos xa) rd Babog Ixayı 
orı xaTa Te TAS avabansıs THY FAnppuplda Hépey xal pr 
Gmepmorabew eis TH olxouever xal medursuniva, elta ey Th 
awrobacess, Td mreoverGov ax odode TH auTy dmpuyı xara 
Iarapov Tray FTondToy, exe dmoderrdjevoy To Ypha poy 
mpos Tas emoxareias, xl aurn xal 7 döpuß. Tatra py 
duoixa® emixesras 08 ToIg aröpas amhorépors Ths dsebpuyos 
xreib pa, ols Tapseuovely ol apyiTéxtoves TO TE sioptov Tdwp 
xal To &xpEov. 

Tl pas 82 rourag N Too Aabupivbov Topas neu mapıcoy Taic 
mupaplory kariv Epyov, xa) ö mapaxeijuevos tapos rob xara- 
THEUaT AVTOS Barsrtws rev Aabupırdov. “Eors dt rd xara 
Toy mpürov elomAouv tov eis Oi@puya mpoerboyrs Boov Tpid- 
xovTa n TeTTap&xovra oradlous emlmedov 1 rpawelaodes 
xXmpioy, &xov any Te xal Basincıov ptya éx morrdy Race 
Acscoy!, Soros mpörepov jeav yool* Toc auras yap iow aura} 
wepioTuAos ouvexelg BAA AOUS, Ed’ EvVOG orixou mao cs x) 
ed’ évdg rolyou, ws Av Telxoug paxpot, mpoxesmévag Eyvovros 


1 y. Bacwéwy. Correxerunt jam Galli. 
3A 2 
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Tas aurag'? ai dt eis auras obo) xarayrızpı rot TeIXous 
sil: mpoxavras 08 ray siccdwy xpumral tives uuxpal xal 
wroarral, Os ARAYAmy EyouTas TxOAIAG Tag ddoUS, Worte yopls 
Hyepovos undevi ray Eivay elvas duvarny tHy eis Exaoryy 
auany mapodoy re xal sEotov. To d& Yaupacrov, ors ai 
ortya: Tay olxwy exaorov povoailos® xa) ray xpurTa@y Tat 
TARTH povoriboig wWoauTws sctéyactas wAakly, ümepbar- 

Aovoass Td péyeboc, EvrAwy ovdapod xatapemsypsvay oud" 

aAAns VAN pydepias’ avabavra Te em) +d aTeyog, ov ps- 

yarw det, dre povorréyew, Exriv ieiv wediov Aldıvov Ex THAL- 

xoureay Aldımv, evreüdev O8 mar Eis Tas aAvAaG EXMITTOVTE, 

ENS öpäv xeın.dvas Ord povoriloy xioymy Umnpeiapivag ExTA 

xa) elxooı" xal of roiyvos Ök oux SE EAarrovay TO jueyeles 

May ouyxswra. "Ext rereı 38 rig oixodopiag Taurns 

wAgoy 7 0Taboy exeyouons® 6 radog Eat) wupapls Terpa- 

ywvos, Exaoryy Terpamnelpov mug Eyoura Thy TAsupay xad 

76 dog Ioov. MAINAHZ* 8’ övoua 6 radeic. Ilerosn- 

obas dé dacı Tas avAas Towauras, STs TOUS vomous Ebog iv 

ixsine auvepyeodas mayrag Apıarivönv peta Tay oixeloy 

iepby xa lepsiov, Suciag re xal Sixasodoriag wep) TV peyi- 

or xapıy“d® xarnyero D8 Thy vopiov Exanros sig THY Amo- 

dssydsicav avAny auTE. 

2 v. ic Gy relyouc pexpod apoxeiyevac Exovrec rac avAde. Corre- 
xerunt iidem doctissimi viri. 

3 v. dmexovonc. Correxerunt Coraius et Galli: qui in Germania 
vel ultimi ediderunt et hic et in ceteris locis rectum non viderunt. 

4 Libri ’Inaröne. "Iopavänc correxerunt viri illi ex nobilissimo 
loco de Memnone et de Abydo, qui mox sequitur, et quem in primo 
libro dedimus. Quod et nobis tum verum esse videbatur: a Lepsio 
tamen cdocti Amenemis nomen in pyramide esse inventum, de qua 
Strabo loquitur, lectionem Epitomes (que in loco de Memnone 
pariter Matvönc prabet) recipiendam esse duximus. Vide nos plura 
de hoc loco disserentes in iis que ad secundum librum prefati 
sumus. 

5 Totius hujus loci restitutio debetur Tyrwhittio. Vulgo ita et 
legebatur et legitur : oc Av éxeioe avvipxeadaı ravrac’ Apıorov 3 
hy pera rey oixelwy lepoy cai iepeiwv, Svolac re xal Seodogiac cal 
Sucawdoclac wept ray peylorwy xäpır : ubi verba cai Jeoöoslac nil esse 
nisi glossam ex prava lectione verborum, que proxime sequuntur, cai 
ducacodociac, ortam unusquisque viderit. 
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11. 


PLINII SECUNDI ZEGYPTIACA EX LIBRIS HISTO- 
RIA NATURALIS EXCERPTA. 


1. H. N. lib. xxxvi. cap. vili—xiii. § 64—89. ed. Sillig. 
(Cf. Jani coll. c. cod. Bambergensi vol. v. p. 446. seqq.) 


(64.) Trabes ex eo (syenite) fecere reges quodam 
certamine obeliscos vocantes, Solis numini sacratos. 
Radiorum ejus argumentum in effigie est; et ita signifi- 
catur nomine Aigyptio. Primus omnium id instituit 
MESPHRES!, qui regnabat in Solis urbe, somnio 
jussus; hoc ipsum inscriptum in eo; etenim sculpture 
ille effigiesque, quas-videmus, Aigyptie sunt literm. 
(65.) Postea et alii excidere reges. Statuit eos in 
supra dicta urbe SESOTHES?, quatuor numero, qua- 
dragenfimoctontiimcubitorum longitudine: RHAMESIS 
autem®, quo regnante [lium captum est, cxxxx* cubi- 
torum. Idem digressus inde, ubi fuit MNEVIDIS regia, 
posuit alium longitudine quidem cxx cubitorum, sed 
prodigiosa crassitudine, undenis per latera cubitis.® 
Opus id fecisse dicunt cxx M. hominum. (66.) Ipse 
rex cum subrecturus esset, verereturque, ne machine 
ponderi non sufficerent, quo maturius periculum cure 
artificum denuntiaret, filium suum adalligavit cacumini, 
ut salus ejus apud molientes prodesset et lapidi. Hac 
admiratione operis effectum est, ut, cum oppidum id 


1 Ita cum Sill. Mespheres B., at idem infra Mesphres, quo loco 
Vulg. Mestres. 

2 Sothis Vulg. 
3 Rhamsesis autem B.; Ramises autem Mon.; Rhamses autem is 
Vulg. 

ee adragints Vulg. Mox pro Mnevidis inneuuidis B. 

5 undenis pedibus per latera cubitis quatuor B.; correxi cum 
Jano. 
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expugnaret Cambyses rex, ventumque esset incendiis 
ad crepidines obelisci, exstingui juberet, molis reve- 
rentia, qui nullam habuerat urbis. (67.) Sunt et alii 
duo, unus a ZMANTE® positus, alter a PHIO’ sine 
notis, quadragenüm octonüm cubitorum. Alexandrise 
statuit unum Ptolems»us Philadelphus octoginta cubi- 
torum. Exciderat eum NECTNEBIS® rex purum, 
majusque opus fuit in devehendo statuendove multo 
quam in excidendo. A Satyro architecto aliqui de- 
vectum tradunt rati, Callixenus a Phenice fossa, per- 
ducto usque ad jacentem obeliscum Nilo®,(68.) navesque 
duas in latitudinem patulas, pedalibus ex eodem lapide 
ad rationem geminati per duplicem mensuram ponderis 
oneratas, ita ut subirent obeliscum pendentem extremi- 
tatibus suis in ripis utrinque: postea egestis laterculis 
allevatas naves excepisse onus: statutum autem in sex 
talis e monte eodem, et artificem donatum talentis 
quinquaginta. Hic fuit in Arsinoéo positus a rege 
supra dicto, munus amoris in conjuge eademque sorore 
Arsinoé. (69.) Inde eum navalibus incommodum 
Maximus quidam prefectus Agypti transtulit in forum, 
reciso cacumine, dum voluit fastigium addere auratum, 
quod postea omisit. Et alii duo sunt Alexandrie ad 
portum in Cesaris templo, quos excidit MESPHRES 
rex quadragenüm binüm cubitorum. Super omnia 
accessit difficultas mari Romam devehendi, structis ad 
modum navibus.!? (70.) Divus Augustus eam, que 
priorem advexerat, miraculi gratia Puteolis!! navalibus 
dicaverat: sed incendio consumptaea est. D. Claudius 
aliquot per annos asservatam eam, qua C. Cesar impor- 


6 ve] ZMANDE, i.e. Ismande. Zmarre codd. et Vulg. 

7 alter Raphio Vulg. 

® ceciderat eum Necthebis B. Nectebis Vulg. 

9 e Nilo B. 

10 Corr. c. Pintiano; codd. spectatis admodum navibus. 

11 Puteolis perpetuis navalibus B. et alii codd. ; perpetuis, glossema 
ex Puteolis ortum, omisi. Vestigiam originis seryavit cod. B. 
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taverat, omnibus que unquam in mari visa sunt mira- 
biliorem!?, turribus Puteolano” ex pulvere exeedificatis, 
perductam Ostiam portus gratia mersit. Alia ex hoc 
cura navium, que Tiberi subveherent. Quo experi- 
mento patuit non minus aquarum huic amni esse quam 
Nilo. (71.) Is autem obeliscus, quem D. Augustus in 
Circo Magno statuit, excisus est a rege PSAMETICHO 
NEPHERPHREO, quo regnante Pythagoras in 
Hgypto fuit, Lxxxv pedum et dodrantis, preter 
basim ejusdem lapidis: is vero, quem in Campo Martio, 
novem pedibus minor, a SESOTHIDE.” Inscripti 
ambo rerum nature interpretationem Agyptiorum phi- 
losophia continent........ 

(Cap. xi. 74.) Tertius est Roms in Vaticano Cali et 
Neronis prineipum Circo, ex omnibus unus [omnino] 
fractus est in molitione!®; quem fecerat SESOSIDIS"” 
filius MENOPHTHEVS.'® Ejusdem remanet et alius 
centum cubitorum, quem post ceecitatem visu reddito 
ex oraculo Soli sacravit. 

(Cap. xii. 75.) Dicantur obiter et pyramides in 
eadem Aigypto, regum pecunise’® otiosa ac stulta osten- 

12 mirabiliores in ipsa turribus B, 

13 Puteolis B. 

14 B, SPEMETNEPSERPHREO: Vulg. Semenpserteo. Unicum 
at certum Psammetichi prenominis regii apud classicos scriptores 
exemplum : hausit Plinius, ut omnia, que hic legimus, e fontibus vere 
ZEgyptiis, ut est Hermapionis opus. De Psammeticho Magno hic 
agidubium non est. Plinius in hoc tantum erravit, quod Psammetichi 
opus obeliscum in Circo positum credidit, alterum in Campo Martio 
Sesothidis : cujus revera est ille (nunc Flaminius), Psammetichi vero 
obeliscus in Campo Martio inventus est (nunc in Monte Citorio 
collocatus). 

15 assesothide B. a Sothide Vulg. 

16 jn immolatione B. 

17 Sesodis B. 

18 Nencoreus B., que scriptura ex Greco MENO®8EYZ nata leviter 
est corrupta. Nuncoreus Vulg. Apud Theonem idem rex dicitur 
MevogOiic (v. Mevogpijc) in fragmento nobilissimo, de quo in libro 
quarto agemus. 

19 pecunia B. 
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tatio, quippe quum faciendi eas causa a plerisque tra- 
datur, ne pecuniam successoribus aut emulis insidian- 
tibus preberent, aut ne plebs esset otiosa. Multa circa 
hoc vanitas hominum illorum fuit, vestigiaque complu- 
rium inchoatarum exstant. Una est in Arsinoite nomo 
non procul labyrintho, de quo et ipso dicernus; (76.) 
due in Memphite: totidem™ ubi fuit MERIDIS lacus, 
hoc est, fossa grandis, sed Aigyptiis inter mira ac me- 
moranda narrata. Harum cacumina L ulnas?! extra 
aquam eminere dicuntur. Relique tres, quse orbem 
terrarum implevere fama, sane conspicuz undique ad- 
navigantibus, ‘site sunt in parte Africe monte saxeo 
sterilique, inter Memphim oppidum et quod appellari 

diximus Delta, a Nilo minus quatuor” milia passuum, 

a Memphi” vim, vico apposito, quem vocant Busirim: 

in eo sunt assueti scandere illas. 

(77.) Ante has est sphinz, vel magis narranda, de 
qua siluere, numen adcolentium. HARMAIN*™ regem 
putant in ea conditum, et volunt invectam videri. Est 
autem saxo naturali elaborata. Rubrica facies monstri 
colitur. Capitis per frontem ambitus centum duos 
pedes colligit, longitudo pedum ccxrıu est, altitudo 
a ventre ad summam aspidem” in capite Lx1,s.76 


20 Tia totum huncce locum esse constituendum censuit jam Jomard 
(du Labyr. p. 504.). Codd. omnes sic : Una est in Arsinoite nomo, 
duz in Memphite, non procul labyrintho, de quo et ipso dicemus. 
(76.) Totidem cet: 

31 L ulnas ex Herod. cum Jano supplevi. 

22 jllı B., ice. ıım. 

23 ad Memphin B. vımp sunt 7500 passus, i.e. septem milliaria 
cum dimidio. 

24 ¢,B.et Regg. pro ARMAIN, quod preebent Monac. all. AMASIS 
Vulg. Plinius hic ex more suo regis prenomen expressit, quo ab 
aliis ejusdem nominis regibus distingueretur. Harmais ZEgyptiace 
est Har-mai, i.e. ab Horo dilectus. 

2> j. e. Baccdlexoy, ureum, quem in capite regali more gestat. 
Summum aspidem Vulg. Cod. Voss. aspide, apicem B., quod probat 
Janus. 

25 i,c, LXI cum semisse. 
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(78.) Pyramis amplissima ex Arabicis lapieidinis 
constat. CccLx milia hominum annis xx eam con- 
struxisse produntur. Tres vero fact® annis Lxxviu 7” 
et mensibus Iv. Qui de illis scripserint, sunt Hero- 
dotus, Euhemerus, Duris Samius, Aristagoras, Dionysius, 
Artemidorus, Alexander Polyhistor, Butoridas, Anti- 
sthenes, Demetrius, Demoteles, Apion. (79.) Inter 
omnes eos non constat, a quo fact sint, justissimo casu 
obliteratis tants: vanitatis auctoribus. Aliqui ex iis 
prodiderunt in raphanos et allium et czepas mp” talenta 
erogata. Amplissima septem jugera obtinet soli, qua- 
tuor angulorum paribus intervallis singulorum per 
octingentos octoginta tres pedes laterum ; altitudo a 
cacumine ad solum pedes pccxxv colligit : ambitus 
cacuminis pedes xv18.”” (80.) Alterius intervalla 
singula per quatuor angulos pedes DccLVII,8s compre- 
hendunt. Tertia minor quidem preedictis, sed multo 
spectatior, Athiopicis lapidibus, assurgit cccuxu1 pedi- 
bus inter angulos. Vestigia in terra edificationum” nulla 
exstant. Arena late pura circum, lentis similitudine, 
qualis in majore parte Africe. Qusstionum summa 
est, quanam ratione in tantam altitudinem subvecta 31 
sint cementa. (81.) Alii enim nitro ac sale adaggeratis 
cum crescente opere, et peracto fluminis irrigatione 
dilutis, alii lateribus e luto factis exstructos pontes, 
peracto opere lateribus® in privatas domos distributis. 
Nilum enim non putant rigare potuisse multo humi- 
lioreın. In pyramide maxima est intus puteus octoginta 
sex cubitorum, flumen illo admissum arbitrantur. 


37 Lxxıx (ras. ante 1x) B. 

38 Vulg. sexcenta. Mox pro septem octo. 

29 i.e. pedes sedecim cum semisse : et sic mox. 

30 c.B. Vestigia interedificationum. Correxit Janus, cujus sol- 
lertia in optimo illo codice tractando summa laude digna est. Vulg. 
Vest. sed. 

31 gubjecta B. 

32 ve. lateribus Janus omittit, utpote a librario ex iis, quz prace- 
dunt, repetitum. 
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(82.) Mensuram altitudinis earum omniumque * simi- 
lium deprehendere invenit Thales Milesius, umbram 
metiendo, qua hora par esse corpori solet. Hee sunt 
pyramidum miracula, postremumque illud, ne quis 
regum opes miretur, minimam ex iis, sed laudatissimam 
a Rhodopide * meretricula factam. Atsopi fabularum 
philosophi conserva quondam et contubernalis heec fuit, 
majore miraculo tantas opes meretricio esse conquisitas 
questu.... 

(Cap. xiii.) Dicamus et labyrinthos, vel portentosis- 
simum humani impendii opus, sed non, ut existimari 
potest, falsum. Durat etiamnum in Agypto, Heracleo- 
polite® nomo qui primus factus est ante annos, ut 
tradunt, mumpc® a Petesuchi rege SEVEKNE- 
FROE ?, quanquam Herodotus totum opus xII regum 
dicit esse novissimique Psammetichi. Causam faciendi 
varie interpretantur. Demoteles regiam MENEVIDIS® 
fuisse, Lyceas sepulchrum M(ERIDIS, plures Soli 
sacrum id exstructum, quod maxime creditur. Hine 
utique sumsisse Dadalum exemplar ejus labyrinthi, 
quem fecit in Creta, non est dubium, sed centesimam 
tantum ejus partem imitatum, que itinerum ambages 
occursusque ac recursus inexplicabiles continet, non ut 
in pavimentis puerorumve ludicris campestribus vide- 
mus,. brevi lacinia milia passuum plura ambulationis 
continentem, sed crebris foribus inditis ad fallendos 
occursus, redeundumque in errores eosdem. Secundus 
hic fuit ab Agyptio® labyrinthus, tertius in Lemno, 


33 omnemque B. 

34 Rhodopede B. Rhodope Vulg. 

35 Heracleopolites : dicere debebat Arsinoite. Lapsus Pliniani 
originem explicant fortasse que de Heracleopolitarum in destruendo 
labyrintho industria legerat, queeque mox adfert. 

35 Vulg. quater mille sexcentos. 

37 Libri: Petesuchi (vulg. Petesucco) rege, SIVE TITHOE. 

48 Moteridis B. Motherudis Vulg. Maridis ne corrigas, v. se- 
quentia. 

»» gypto B. 
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quartus in Italia. Omnes lapide polito fornicibus tecti, 
Aigyptius (quod miror equidem) introitu lapide” e 
Pario columnisque, reliquis*! e syenite, molibus com- 
positis, quas dissolvere ne secula quidem possent, 
adjuvantibus Heracleopolitis, qui id opus invisum mire 
infestavere. ** Positionem operis ejus singulasque partes 
enarrare non est, quum sit in regiones divisum atque 
in prefecturas, quas vocant nomos xxvi1* nominibus 
earum totidem vastis molibus* attributis : preterea 
templa omnium Agypti deorum contineat superque mil- 
lies xt sediculas® incluserit, pyramidem complectens 
quadragenarum ulnarum, senas radice aruras obtie 
nentem.** Fessi jam eundo perveniunt ad viarum illum 
inexplicabilem errorem. Quin et cenacula clivis ex- 
celsa, porticus quoque descenduntur nonagenis gradibus 
omnes : intus column * de porphyrite lapide, Deorum 
simulacra, regum status, monstrifice effigies. Qua- 
rundam autem domuum* talis est situs, ut adaperien- 
tibus fores tonitruum intus terribile exsistat. Majore 
autem in parte transitus est per tenebras : aliseque 
rursus extra murum labyrinthi edificiorum moles, 
pteron appellant. Inde alis perfossis cuniculis subter- 
ranezw domus. Refecit unus omnino pauca ibi CH/ERE- 


MON*, spado NECTNEBIS, regis A’ ante Alexandrum 


40 lapidis B. 

41 B. reliqua. 

42 B, quod opus invisum mire spectavere. Expressimus vulgatam. 

43 xxi B., unde Janus xLv. Vulg. sedecim; nos ex Strabone 
numerum correximus. 

44 nominibus B. ex prioribus repetitum. 

45 nemeses XL ediculis B. Nemeses quindecim adiculis Vulg. 

46 Heo ita in libris leguntur: B. pyramides complures quadringe- 
narum binarum senas radice aruras obtinentes. Vulg. idem, at pro 
quadringenarum binarum, quadragenarum ulnarum preebet. 

47 columna B. 

48 domum B, qui mox tonitrum. 

49 Circummon Vulg. 
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Magnum. Is quoque traditur fulsisse trabibus _ 
spine °? oleo mixt®, dum fornices quadrati lapidis as- 
surgerent. 


re, 


2. H. N. lib. v. cap. ix. § 49. 


Summa pars contermina Athiopie Thebais vocatur. 
Dividitur in preefecturas oppidorum, quas Nomos vo- 
cant (11) : 

Ombiten, Apollopoliten, Hermonthiten, Thiniten, 
Phaturiten, Coptiten, Tentyriten, Diospoliten, Antzo- 
politen, Aphroditopoliten, Lycopoliten. 

Que juxta Pelusium est regio nomos habet (4) : 

Pharbethiten, Bubastiten, Sethroiten, Taniten. 

Reliqua ® autem (25) Arabicum, Hammoniacum ten- 
dentem ad Hammonis Jovis oraculum, Oxyrynchiten, 
Leontopoliten, Atharrhabiten, Cynopoliten, Hermopo- 
liten, Xoiten, Mendesium, Sebennyten, Cabasiten, Lato- 
politen, Heliopoliten, Prosopiten, Panopoliten, Busiriten, 
Onuphiten, Saiten, Ptenethu, Phthemphu, Naucratiten, 
Meteliten, Gynsecopoliten, Menelaiten, Alexandri® re- 
gione : item Liby® Mareotis. 

Heracleopolites est in insula Nili, longa passuum 
quinquaginta M., in qua et oppidum Herculis appel- 
latum. Arsinoite duo sunt: hi et Memphites usque 
ad summum Delta perveniunt. Cui sunt contermini 
ex Africa duo Oasite. Quidam ex his aliqua nomina 
permutant et substituunt alios nomos, ut Heroopoliten, 


50 Necthebis regi: D ante Alexandrum Magnum B. Nectabis regis 
ante Alexandrum Magnum annis quingentis Vulg. Sermo est de 
Nectanebo I., quarto ante Alexandrum Magnum rege. Ex A’, quoda 
Greco scriptore assumserat Plinius, male intellecto et in D mutato, 
nata est absurdissima hujus loci depravatio. 

51 Id B. » 

53 i. e, axardov Grecorum. 

53 gc, Deltw. Legebatur Reliqui. 
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Crocodilopoliten. Inter Arsinoitem autem ac Mem- 
phiten lacus fuit circuitu ccL M. passuum, aut, ut 
Mucianus tradit, cccc M., et altitudinis quinqua- 
pinta assuum, manu factus, a rege, ui fecerat, M(E- 

IDIS appellatus. Inde ıxxıu . passuum abest 
Memphis, quondam arx Agyptiregum: unde ad Ham- 
monis oraculum xu dierum iter est. Ad scissuram 


autem Nili, quod appellavimus Delta, xv M. passuum. 


3. H.N. lib. v. cap. ix. § 61. 


Deinde Arsinoé et jam dicta Memphis, inter quam et 
Arsinoiten nomon, in Libyco, turres, que pyramides 
vocantur: labyrinthus ad Meeridis lacum 5° nullo addito 
ligno exsedificatus, et oppidum Crialon. 


Ii. 


CLEMENTIS ALEXANDRINI DE LITERIS EGYPTIO- 
RUM EF DE SACRIS EORUM LIBRIS LOCI DUO EX 
STROMATUM LIBRIS EXSCRIPTI (ed. Potter.). 


1. Strom. lib. v. p. 237. (Pott. ii. 657.) 


Adrixa of wap’ Alyurrioss masdeuöuevos xpiroy pty rav- 
roy thy Aiyurrioy ypapparay pébodoy expasbavoucs, rns 
émiaroroypadinny xaroupsvny’ Ösuripay 38 Thy leparınay, 
N xpüvraı ni lspoypappareige borarıy de xa) reAcuraiay 
Thy lepoyruhixgy® qo 7 pév sorı Did Tey pwr FTosyeimy 
xuproroyixy 7 88 cupborsxy. Tig 38 aumborxäg 7 pr 
xupioAoyeitaı ara pinoy, 7 0° Waren TpomInds ypaderas, 


54 Ita cum cod. Reg. apud Broterium ; Lxum Vulg. 
55 Preeuntibus Tolet. et Salmant., quorum lectio : Labyrinthus et 
Myridis lacum ; et Meeridis lacu Regg. J, II. 
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4 38 divtixpus AAANYopeiraı xaTa Tivas alvıylrous. MAY 
yotv yparas Bovrdusvos xuxAoy moieties, very SF ayia 
kyvossöls, xara TO xupioroyixdy eldos‘ Tpomixg O2 ar’ 
oixssoTnTa perayorTss xa) perarierres, TA 8 EERAAGT- 
Tovres, TR O8 WoAAAYaS peTarynparilovres YapaTTovety. 
Tous your tay Pacırdwy eraivoug Yeoroyoupévoss prvdors wa- 
padidovres, avaypaboucı did rüv avayAubüv' rol 62 xara 
Tous alviypouc, tpitov eldous, deiypa storm Tode" rad jur 
yap Thy Amy aorpay, did Thy mopelav THy ALEHY, Sew 
copaciy amreixaloy? tov d8 Haıov re rod xavbdpou-> éxesd7, 
xuxrorepig ix Tig Boslas Övdov oyipa wAaoapevoc, ayTt- 
wpoowmos xurvöd. acl 88 xal sEaumvov piv Owd ying 
Yarepov 88 rod Eroug ru ro boy Toro bwip yiIi¢ daurä- 
cba, omeppaivey re eis thy ohaipay xal yervav’ xa) DHaAvy 
xavlapoy an yiver Bas, 





2. Strom. lib. vi. p. 268. sq. (Pott. 756.) 


Eöpoper 8° av xal AAO maprüpıov sig Bebaiwow rot Ta 
xaAMOTA Toy doypaTwy Tos aploToUs ray diAccodawy rap 
jpiy aberspioapivoug, woe) diavysiv rd (rw corr. Syl- 
burg.) xal mapa tiv arrmv Bapbapey arnvbicdas, rev sis 
ExacTny alpeoıy cuvrevovT@y Tid, uarıcra 68 Alyurziay 
ra Te BAAR xal Td wepl THY pETevowpaTwo Tig WuxS 
doyuo. perianı yap oixeiay tive Dirocoiay Alyiwriol. 
aurixa TovTo Eudaives parsora 7 leporperng avra@y Ipn- 
oxsia’ mp@res py yap mpoépyercu 6 wddc, dy ts Tay THS 
pouvoixiis erihepopevos aunboram. rourov dacs dv0 Bi6rous 
avetanhévas deiv éx ray "Epnoü‘ av Sarepoy piv Opyaus 
mepityeı Yey, exroyiopoy O& Bacırızou Biou rd Ösurepor. 
peta 38 roy adoy 6 @poaxomos, WpoAöyıöv Te pera yeipa 
xal hoivina aorporoyiag Eywv copboara, mpocscıy (Sylburg- 
mposiow). Tolrov Ta AoTporoyouneva Tay "Epmoü Bibaloy, 
riscapa övra roy apiOudy, asl bik araparog Eye ypy* OY 
Tb pd sors wepl Tot Siaxccpov Tay arrAavioy daivopdvoy 
dorpav, To O8 repli Téy cuvddwy xal dwtigudy Alou xal 


3 
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TEANVNS, TO 68 Aoımoy wept rev avarorwy, sG%o dk 6 Japo- 
Y¥PALMATEVS Mpospyeraı, Eywy wreod em) Tig xehariig 
Bı6rioy re Ev xepo) xal xavova, ev wb To Te ypadixdy péray 
xo} xeivog, 3 7 ypahover. TOUTOV Ta TE lspoyAudıza xaAou- 
peeve, mepi TE Ths xorpoypadiag xal yewypapiag, Tig TaEewg 
Tod TAlou xal tig ceAnvys xal wei ray € wravwpéveny, 
xwpoypabiay re rig Alyurrou xa) rig rot Neiroy dsaypa- 
bis, wepi re Tig xaraypadis oxevig Tv lepov xal ray 
adıepwpivay auToig ywpiny, wepi Te weTpwy za) Tay Ev TOlg 
iepois ypnoipwy siddvas yon. imeita 6 GTORICTNS Tos 
mposıpnptvoss Emeraı, Eywv toy TE Tg Osxasoousns whyuy, 
xal Tb omovdeiov’ obTog Ta maideuTIXa TavTa xal porye- 
edayırrıza xaroupsva® Séxa O€ cori TA sig THY TINY Ayy- 
xoyra Tay map aurois Dewy, xal trav Alyurriav eboébesay 
zspisxovra" olov wep) Juparwy, amrapyiv, duyswv, evydy, 
mopmiby, eoproy, xal Tüv Touraig opoley. ex) maos 88 6 
mpodayrns Geir, mpor aves To bdpeioy tyxexodmio paves 
& Eroytas ol za Enrepuyın Thy Aproy Bas ragovres' 0UTog, 
ws ay mpooTarng Tod ispod, Ta lsparınd xarouneva i Pubarte 
ixpandaveı. mepige de wepi re vounmwy xal Yedy xal rig 
GAns wasdeiag Tv iepiwv: 6 yap Tot mpoarns mapa Toi 
Aiyurriois xad rig Siavonig Tey mporodwy EmioTarng eoriy, 
Ovo pay cov xal recoapaxoyvta aj raw avayxaias to Epun 
yeysvac: Bibra av tag pkey As’ Thy waoay Alyursioy 
wepieyouoas Dirocodlay of mposipnuevo expravOavours* Tag de 
Aomay dE of warrodopol, larpıxas ovcas, wepi rs Tis 
To cwpatog xaTacxavig xa) rep) vorwy xal wep) opyave 
xal dappaxayv xad wep) obbarpioy xal rd TeAsuraloy wepl 
ray yuvaixeloy, xal ra pay Aiyurtiay, ag tv Bpayei ava, 
Toc aura. 


IV. 
CHZREMON, DE SACRIS ZGYPTIORUM LITERIS. 


(J. Tzetzes, Exegesis in Iliadem, p. 128—146.) 


"Opnpos 82, rasösußels axpibds 88 mäcav pabyow Ex Tv 
cupborixay Aifiomnay ypapparıoy, traira dyow' of yap 
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Aldiorss aroıyeia ypaupdarwv aux Exouciv, AAA’ avr’ auTey 
Ema vavroia xa) pian Tourwv xal möpıa' PouAökevos yap oi 
apyalorepos ray ispoypapparioy tov wepl Dsov Duaszar 
Aöyov xpurray, O° aAAnyopix@y xal cupCcawy Tourer 
xal ypapparey Toig idioig réxvoig auTa wapsdidovy, wis 6 
lepoypappareds Kapnuay hyo. xa) ave) uty yapas, yuvacixa 
ruumavibourav typadov avr) Aumns, avopwrov rH yep) TO 
yivsıoy xparoüvra, al mpös yay vevovra’ avri dt wumdoräs, 
obbaröv Saxpiovra’ avr) rot um Exsv, du0 yeipag xevas 
éxterapevac’ avtT) avarorns, opi eEepyopevoy Ex Teves 
mis’ avr) Ödaemg, sioepyonevoy’ avril avabiocems, Barpa- 
you: avr) Wuyiis, iepaxa” eri xal avr) jAlou xal beod- avri 
Onauydvou yuvasxds xal pnt pec, xa) ypovou, xaloupavel, yaa: 
avr) Pacintws, péaicoay’ avtl yeveoews xal avrodumy 
xal appivov, xavbapov‘ avr) yüs, Poüv. Agovrog 58 mporopey 
mäcay apyny xal duraxyy dyroi xar’ auTous" ovpa Akoyros, 
avayxny’ tradhos, sssauroy’ éuoiws 6 hoimE: 5 wais önAn Ta 
aubavousva‘ 5 yepwv ra bisipoueva‘ +d ToEov, Thy oFsiay 
Sovapav? xal érepa pupia. eG av" Ounpos tratra dyoiw’ ev 
Arm 68 Tomw, elmep aizeiode, Tony ex roi Kaspypovos, xal 
Tag TOY ypappatwv aurav exdwrynces Allıomıxas elxw. 
(p. 123.) | 
Ilepi ray Aldıorızay ypanparay Asc[dwpos] wiv exepyn- 
on, xal mepıxüs elmev, AAA’ Mowe EE axois AAO paboy 
xal oux axpibs aurög emiorapevoc? [616] xal tive Tourer 
xarersbev womep evolg olde mapnoiaberas. Kospypoy dt 
6 lepoypapmareds CAny Bibrov wep) ray rosovTwy ypapparay 
cuverakey’ arıya, Ev rois rpo[ répoig] roross Thy "Opnpeiov 
ray a[ xpi |Cecrspoy xa) wraarurepeg gpd. (p. 146.)! 


' Hunc locum classicum, quibus Bunsen. dedit, addidi. [S. B.] 
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D. | 
BABYLONICA ET TYRIA QUEDAM. 


I e 
BEROSIANA. 


1. De Terr2 HommumguE PRIMORDIIS. 


Ex Rerum Babylonicarum Berosi libro primo, Alexandrum 
Polyhistorem secuti, Eusebius et Syncellus hec dederunt: 


Ecszatvs ex interprete Armenio, SYNCELLUS. 
(Chronogr. i. 2.) (Chronogr. p. 28 seqq.) 
Berosus narrat in primo Ba-| Bypwacos ds dv 1} wpety Tav 
bylonicarum rerum librosecow- | BaßvAwviarwv dnote ryevécOas 
taneum fuisse Alexandro Phi- | pay aurov xara "AAsEavöpov tov 
lippi, compluriumque auctorum | DiAimmov nv Auiay!, ava- 


1 De Beroso hxc tradit Tatianus (adv. Gr. cap. Iviii. p. 171. ed. 
Paris.) : 

Brfpwoooc, avijp Ba&vAwrung, iepeve Tod wap’ abroic BhAov, car’ „AXE- 
Eavcpov yeyovüc, 'Arrıöxp to per abroy Tpirp rı)v Xaddaiwy ioroplay 
Ev rpıal PibAiorc xararakac cal ra wept rwv Baoréwy Erdtueroc. Qua 
verba Eusebius (Pr. Ev. x. 11.) emendare se opinatus scripsit: ’Ay- 
riöxp Te pera Zeievrov rpiry. Scilicet Alexandrum Magnum, a. C. 
323 mortuum, sequutus est Seleucus, hunc Antiochus I, Zwrı)p (281), 
hunc Antiochus II. Oeöc (262). Quare vix credibile Berosum cara 
"AdéEavdpor rov PıiAirrov, ut ipse ait, yer&odaı rv HAıkiar, et sexaginta 
annis post librum Antiocho rg Bey transmisisse. 

Syncellus Chronogr. p. 14. B : 

"Erecdy de Bipwooog 6 rüc XaNdaixijc apyawdoyiac ovyypadevg 
dxpaoac Kara Tove xpovouve ’AXretardpov rov Maxeddvoc, wc gnot, xal 
evpov Ev Babudaye wo\AGy avaypapag gvAacoopévac éewipedic, al 
TEPIEIXOV érwy upıdlac wou éexawévre xat puxpov Fpöc, iaropiag rivac 
wept obpavou re Kal yijc nal JaAaoonc Kat Baorléwy apyacdrnrog Kal rev 
apakewy abrav, mepi re Sévewe ric BabvAwviag yiicg kai xapropopiag 
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codices exscripsisse, qui magna 
cura Babylone adservabantur 
jam inde ab annorum myriadibus 
ducentis et quindecim; quibus 
codicibus continebantur ra- 
tiones temporum, itidemque 
scripte erant historie cali ter- 
reque et maris primeque re- 
rum originis, nec non regum 
facinorumque ab his patrato- 
rum. 

Et primum quidem dicit re- 
gionem Babyloniorum sitam 


AUTHORITIES. [D. 


SYNCELLUS. 

ypadas $8 7roAA dy gy Baßvrsi 
driaoosodaı wera MOoAANjs exi- 
pédeias amo éte@v Tov irrép pr 
piddov ı€E TepIeXoüucas xpovor 
mepitysv O& Tas dvanypabar 
totoplas wept TOD OVpasod xai 
Jartdcons Kal tpwroyovias «ai 
Bacittéovy kal tov Kat’ avrous 
mpafewv.? 


Kal mp@rToy usv nv Baßvia- 
viov ynv doı neiodar ari To 


abriic kat Lowy rıra» éx rijc Epvßpäc Saddconc gavérrwr xapa pic re 
ice, xal GAXa reva puOwdn ravra, coprodoyig revi ouvéypawer, ärıra 
mävra Kara Tüv andi Aoyov mAdopara dauovwv elvac Corel, avayxator 
jyodpaı Kal rovroy rov xpdvoy Ev kavoviy mapadeodaı ard Tov xıAroorov 
MEVTNKOOTOU Evürou ETOUE TOV Kéopou Dvra, Kalmep TANPOdOPOvpeEroc, Er 
dofacuı SédXwy ro trav Xaddatwy EOvoc xal deikaı ravrwy rar eOrer 
apxatoreporv 6 Bijpwooog Kai of xar’ abror, 6. AAtbaröpog, ni, 6 
TloAviorwp Aeyöueroc kai 'Abudnvoc, ravra yeypagact. 

Ceterum de Beroso ejusque scriptis ef. I. D. W. Richteri libellum 
summa cum diligentia confectum atque bone frugis plenum (Lips. 
1825). 

2 Est de his rebus locus classicus apud Plin. H.N, vii. 57.: Literas 
semper arbitror Assyriis (c. Periz. pro Assyrias) fuisse . . 

E, diverso Epigenes apud Babylonios pccxx M. annorum obser- 
vationes siderum coctilibus laterculis inscriptas docet, gravis auctor 
imprimis : qui minimum, Berosus et Critodemus, ccccxc M. anno- 
rum (signum M. in utroque loco addidimus, c. Periz., suffragante 
etiam Cicerone de Divin. i. 19., qui Babylonios ccccLxx M. annorum 
monumentis gloriari dicit). Ex quo apparet sternum literarum usum. 
Cf. etiam Simplicium ad Aristot. de Coelo ii. 6. Comment. p. 46. ; rite 
ixd KaAlıodevovs Ex BubvAwvoc veunleisac maparnphoec adıxeadar tic 
rnv 'EAAada ° rov "ApıororeAous rovru extoxigrrog abr dora 
dınyeiraı 6 Hoppvpuoc xıkiwv troy elvae kal Evvysaxooiwy TpLer pexpı rer 
xpövwv rou Maxeddvoc owlopévac. 

V. Jamblich. apud Procl. in Tim&um Platon. i. p. 31. "Iaxapyoc. 

Quibuscum concilianda sunt que habet Syncellus, auctore, ut 
asserit, ipso Beroso, Chron. p. 207. B: ’Arö de Nabovaaapoy rove 
xpovoug TC trav dorépwy Kutoews Xadéaioe Arpibwsar kai axd 
Xaddaiwy oi wap’ "EAAnoı paOnparxol AaGdrrec, Ereiöl, Ge 6 'ANE- 
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esse ad amnem Tigrim; Eu- 
phratem autem eandem inter- 
fluere. Ibidem silvestre triti- 
cum nasci et hordeum et lentem 
et ervum et sesamum: tum in 
paludibus et arundinetis ejus 
fluminis radices quasdam oc- 
currere esui aptas, quibus no- 
men est gongis, easque panis 
hordeacei vim habere: denique 
ibi esse palmas et mala aliaque 
multi generis poma, piscesque 
et volatilia silvestria atque pa- 
lustria. Porro regionis ejus 
partem, que Arabiam spectat, 
aridam esse fructibusque caren- 
tem: quz vero contra Arabiam 


-sita est, eam montibus et fru- 


ctibus abundare. Jam in ipsa 
urbe Babylone ingentem alieni- 
genarum hominum, qui videli- 
cet Chaldxam incolunt, collu- 
viem versari, eosdemque luxu- 
riosam et beluini prorsus ritus 
vitam agitare. 

Atque primo anno e rubro 
mari emersisse ait intra eosdem 
terminos Babyloniorum hor- 
rendam quandam beluam, cui 
nomen QOanni, quod et Apol- 
lodorus in historia narrat: cam- 
que toto quidem corpore piscem 


SYNCELLUS. 
Tiypıdos nal Eüucbparov trorapov 
péonv. dépav 52 avtiy mupoüs 
ayplovs xal xpıdas nal wypov 
Kai oncauov Kal Tas év Tols EAgcı 
gvopévas pitas Eadieodaı ovo- 
pulecOar avtas yoyyas* icodu- 
vapewy 52 Tas pias TavTas Kpi- 
dais. yiveodaı 52 golvixas Kai 
una wal TA Aoıma axpodpva 
kat iyOvas Kai Gpvea Xepoald 
Te Kal Auuvala. civar 52 aurns 
Ta „ev xata tTHv 'Apaßiav pépn 
dvudpd Te Kal axapra, ta 638 
ävrıreiueva tH Apußia opewa 
re «al äbopa. dv b8 1H Bafv- 
A@ve moAU mAndos avOpaTrwv 
veviohaı AAA0sdvay KaToxn- 
cavrwy nv Xaddaiav’ Gv Ö8 
autovs dtaxtws Womep TA In- 


pla. 


"Ev 88 76 mpaitm énaut@ da- 
vijvaı ex THs dpudpas Jadaoons 
Kata TOV o“opobyTa TOmov TH 
BaBurwvia Gaov adpevov dvo- 
pare 'Davııv, kados kal AmoX- 
odwpos ioTopmae, TO ev ÖAov 


'o@ya Exov tyOvos, uo 88 TV 


fuisse, verum sub capite piscis | xepadny mapameburviav AAAnv 


Earöpog kai Bnpwoods gamr, ot rag Xaddaixac ApxamAoyiac wepıeAn- 
börec, Naburdoupoc ovrayaywv rac mpatec rwv mpd aurov Baoéwy 
hdarıoev, Erwe Am avrov f xarapidunaıg Yıreraz roy Xaddalwy 
Bacrewy. 

Vide de his omnibus et de saris, neris, sossis docte et sollerter, ut 
semper, disserentem Idelerum, i. p. 211. seqq., et nos in libro quarto. 


3B 2 
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aliud caput appositum, et in 
cauda pedes ad instar hominis, 
et loquelam humane similem : 
ejusque imaginem ad hunc 
usque diem delineatam super- 
esse. Hanc beluam inquit in- 
terdiu cum hominibus versari 
solitam nullumque cibum ca- 
pere: docuisse homines literas 
et varia genera artium, de- 
scriptiones urbium, templorum 
structuras, juris prudentiam, 
finium regendorum doctrinam : 
semina preterea et fructuum 
collectionem demonstravisse, 
atque omnia prorsus, que mun- 
dane societati conducunt, ho- 
minibus tradidisse: ita ut ex 
eo tempore nemo aliquid frugi 
invenerit. ‘Tum sub solis oc- 
casum eam beluam Oannem 
denuo mergi solitam mari no- 
ctuque in immenso pelago col- 
locari, atque ita ancipitem 
quandam vitam degere. De- 
inceps et alias superiori similes 
beluas semet prodidisse, de qui- 
bus in regum historia dicturum 
se pollicetur. Rursusque ab 
Oanne ait seriptum de rerum 
origine et de publico regimine, 
impertitamque ab eadem belua 
hominibus loquelam et indu- 
striam. 

Tempus, inquit, aliquando 
fuit, quum universus orbis 
tenebris et aquis occupabatur: 
eruntque ibi et alie belus, qua- 
rum quedam ex se ipsis nate 
erant, figuris tamen utebantur 


AUTHORITIES. [D. 


SYNCELLUS. 

rebaAnv Vrondt® Ths Tov tyOvos 
cedars, kal modas opoiws ay 
Opwrov, wapare¢uxoras 68 Ex 
EN ia a 9 a ‘ x 
THs oupas Tov ixyOvos- elvar d& 
ate gwviv avOpwrov, thy 88 
eixöva auTov Erı Kat vuv diadv-~ 
Adoocsodaı' Toüro 6%, nol, TO 
CHov Tv wiv nuspav SiatplBecy 
pera tav avOpatrayv ovdeuiay 
Tpopnyv Tpoobepousvov, Tapa- 
d:ddvas te Tots avOpwrros ypape- 
patwov nal pabnuatwy Kai Te- 
yımv maviodarav éumretplav, Kat 
TOAEWV GUVoLKionods Kal iepaY 
Spices, kal vopov Elomymosıs 
Kal yewuetpiav SidacKney, xat 
omippara Kal Küapmov ovpyarya- 
yas brodsırvuvaı, Kal cuvodws 

U \ € bd 
mavra Ta mpös Nudpwaıy avı)- 
xovra Blov mapadıdovaı Tote 
avOparrots. amo Ö8 tod ypovou 
éxeivou ovday AAAo Tepicoov 

e ”“ a x ent 4 
etpeOnvas. tou 68 NAlov Övvavros 
\ n V9 4 n 
ro Sov Tovrovi "Odvynv Sovas 

[2 > x ’ 
maAıw eis nv Idalaccav, xal 

x [4 “~ (4 
Tas vurtas dv TO meAdyaı Siat- 
racdaı‘ elva yap alro apdi- 
Bıov. Vorepov $2 davivat nal 
Erepa Cia Soa ToUT@, mepi ov 
&v 75 Tov Bacı$ldav davaypagdy 
gnot ÖmAwoeıv. tov de "Navınv 
mepi yeveds Kal TMoALTeias ypd- 
yrat xat mapadoüvaı tovde tov 
Aöyov Tois avOparrois. 

TevésOat Bol xpovov, dv @ 
To wav oxotos Kal Üöwp sivas, 
Kai év Tovras Coa TEPATWON Kal 
eiöubveis tas iddas Eyovra fwo- 
vovetodaı. avOpwrous yap &- 
mrepovs tyevynOjvat, évious dé xai 
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nascentium ex ante viventibus. 
Erant et homines, partim qui- 
dem duabus, partim quaternis 
alis instructi duabusque facie- 
bus; et corpore in uno gemi- 
num caput habentes, muliebre 
videlicet et virile, cum duobus 
item genitalibus, femineo et 
masculino, Erant et ali ho- 
mines caprinisfemoribus,capite | dv@parwy, obs immoxsvraupovs 
cornigero; alii rursus equinis | nv iödav elvas. GwoyornOivar $8 
pedibus: alii denique posteriore | xal ravpous avOperrov Kepadas 
parte equina, anteriore autem | Exovras xal xivas teTpacwpd- 
humana, cujusmodi hippocen- | tous otpdas iyOvos &« TÜV Örı- 
tauris figura est. Tauros quo- | cOev uep@v Exovras, kal Immous 
que humanis cum capitibus | «uvorsbaAovs Kal avdpwmovs Kal 
procreatos esse ait: et canes | frepa Gia xehadas pav nal ow- 
cum quadruplici corpore, qui- | yara Urey Eyovra, ovpas 53 
bus caude ad instar piscium e | ixdvwv. kal dAXa 62 twa mav- 
clunibus prominerent: equos | todarav Impiwv uopbäs Eyovra. 
preterea cynocephalos : et ho- | mpos 88 TovVroıs ixdias al &p- 
mines aliasque beluas hippo- | era xai ders nail ara boa 
cephalas, et humana forma cum | mAslova Javpacta Kai mapı\- 
piscium caudis: alia insuper |Aayufva Tas Öyes adAnAwv 
multiplicia animalia draconum | #yoyra‘ dy kai tas einovas dv 
formam referentia: denique |r@ trod BrAov vam avarsiodaı. 
pisces sirenum similes, et repti- dpyew 68 TouTwy TÄAyTWv YYuval- 
lia et serpentes aliasque feras | ca 7 dvoua "Opöpwra* elvaı 52 
mira varietate inter se diffe- | roüro Xaddaiorl piv Parad, 
rentes, quarum imagines accu-|‘EAAnuoti 52 peOspunvevder Oar 
rate depicte in Beli templo | 9dAacca, xatd 88 iodyndou 
adservabantur. Porro iis omni- | cedsjvn. 
bus dominatam esse mulierem 
quandam, cui nomen Marcaiz: 
eamque Chaldzorum lingua 
dici Thalatth, Greece vero con- 
verti JaAarrav (nempe mare). 

Quumque ea omnia mixta| Odtws 5: trav Sdwy cuverrn- 
fuissent, supervenientem Be- | xorov draveAdövra BijAov oxl- 
lum mediam dissecuisse mulie- | cae ty yuvaixa usonv, Kal TO 


TETPATTEPOUS Kal Simpoowrrous* 
Kal c@pa pav Exovras by, waba- 
Aas 8 Svo, avöpslav te Kal yu- 
vaixeiav, Kal aidoia te Stood, 
dppev nal Aijdu' Kal ésrépous 
avOpayrous Tous pev alyav oxédy 
kal xépata Exovras, Tovs 82 in- 
momodas, Tovs 58 Ta Omlow péev 
pépn inmov, ta 88 Eurrpoodev 
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rem, ex cjusque dimidio altero 
terram, ex altero celum fecisse, 
universis -que in ipsa erant 
beluis internecione deletis. Ait 
autem de harum rerum naturis 
allegorice sic fuisse dictum: 
nimirum quo tempore humi- 
dum et aqua omnia tenebant, 
nihilque ibi preter beluas erat, 
idolum illud caput suum pra- 
cidisse, sanguinemque inde 
manantem humo ab aliis idolis 
esse commixtum, et sic homines 
procreatos: qui idcirco et in- 
telligentia praditi sunt et di- 
vine mentis participes. 

Age vero Belum aiunt, quem 
Greci interpretantur Ada (Ar- 
meni vero Aramazdem), scissis 
tenebris terram a coelo separa- 
visse pulchreque mundum dis- 
posuisse: beluas autem non 
sustinentes lucis vim exani- 
matas esse. Tunc Belum, qui 
regionem desertam, attamen 
feracem cerneret, cuidam e diis 
imperavisse, ut cum sanguine, 
qui e suo capite abscisso de- 
flueret, terram subigeret atque 
homines fingeret, cum ceteris 
brutis et beluis, que hunc 
aérem patipossent. Belumitem 
stellas et solem ct lunam et quin- 
que sidera errantia condidisse. 

Hec, Polyhistore teste, Be- 
rosus primo libro narrat. 
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SYNCELLUS. 
Bev Nov av’tis arovhoas ‘yi, 
TO 68 GAO Tutov ovpavor, Kai 
ra dv aint Gia adavicas, ad- 
Anyopınws 2 dnote tovTo mebr- 
cıoAoynodaı. Üypod yap övros 
ToU_mavros nal Gowv dv arto 
yeyevyntvov, TOUTOV tov Jzov 
adeXeiy thy davrod xeharny, «al 
TO puev alwa tovs aAXovs Jeovs 
dupacat TH yy nal dsamkacaı 
tous avOpwrous: Se & vospovs 
Te elvat Kal bpovnosws Jeias peT- 


EXEL. 


Tov 82 BiAov, dv Ada wedep- 
unvevovaı, ufoov TzuovTa TO OK 
Tos xwploaı yijv Kal ovpavov an 
dAdo, Kal dardkaı Tov K- 
couov’ TA da Cha ovK eveyKovTa 

ı Tv Tod bwrös Övvanın pbapi- 
vat. iöovra 8 tov Baroy xwpar 

| Epnpov Kal kapmocbopov Kedsvoat 
Evi tay Jem thy Kehadnv age- 
AöyTı Eavroü TH dmoppvevri al- 
narı dupäcaı ti ynv nai Öia- 
mAdoaı avdpwmovs nal Inpia Ta. 

| öuvausva Tov aépa hépety. amo- 
tedtcat 58 Tov BjAov kai doTpa 
nal Nov xal weArjvnv Kad Tos 
wévTé TRavHTas. 


Taira dyow 6 Tlodviotop 
’"AdXdEavSpos trav Bripwocov dv 
TH mparn pacev.® 


3 Praterea sacra quasi Saturnalia Babyloniorum memorasse videtut 
hoc libro Berosus. Athenzus enim in Deipnosophista (xiv. p. 639. 
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2. DE Rebus ANTE DiLuvium, ex Berosi libro secundo. 
(Eus, Chron. lib. i. cap. 1. ex interprete Armeniv.) 


(Hac quidem Berosus in primo libro narravit; se- 
cundo autem reges singillatim recensuit.* Ut ipse 
inquit, Nabonassarus erat eo tempore rex. Et regum 
quidem nomina diligenter acervat; nullum tamen eorum 
opus peculiariter recitat, fortasse quia nihil memo- 
randum esse arbitratur. Ex eo igitur regum tantum- 
modo seriem depromere licet.) Hac vero ratione nar- 
rationem exorditur, ut Apollodorus ait’: nempe primum 


Casaub.) hee refert: Bapwooc 8 év mpwrp BabvAwruwr rp Awy Hnai 
pnvd Exkauderarn GyeoOat évpriy Laxéay mpooayopevouernv Ev BabvAwrı 
éwi Huépac wévre’ Ev ate eBoc elvan äpxeadar rovc Öeamürac bro Tay 
oixerwy, aonyeiobal re rijc oixiac Eva alrwv évdehuxdra oroAı)v dpoiav 
y Bao, dv cat xakeiodar Zwyarnv. Mvnyovever rife Eoprüc xat 
Krnoiag ev devrépy Tlepowwr. 

4 Cf. que Sync. ex Polyhistore ei quem modo descriptum dedimus 
loco addit (p. 30. A): &v de rq Cevrépg rove déxka Bacıkeic rey 
Xadéalwy, cal rov xpövov rc Bacıkelac abrav cdpove Exardy eikacıy, 
ijro. Erwy pupiddag recoapaxorra Tpeic Kat dvo Xı\ıadag Ewe Tov Kara- 
kAvopoo. 

5 Confer cum toto hocce loco Syncelli verba in Chronogr. p. 39. : 
IIpoc ruvrog (Abydeni narratione) cai ’AwoAXddwpo¢e dpoiwe Tovroc 
reparevdpevoc ovrw Akyeı“ ravra uev 6 Bhpwoaog lordpyoe, mpwrov 
yevéoOar Baowiéa AAQPON £x BabvAwvog Xadéaiov* Baarevoa ce 
oapovg céxa, kal xadeljc AAAIIAPON xai AMHAQNA rör éx Tavre- 
CiEdwy: elra AMMENQNA roy Xakdaiov, éy ob gnot pavijvar roy 
puoapoy 'Qdvvyny, rov 'Avvijdwrov, Ex rig Epudpäc' ömep 'AXéEavdpoc 
mpoAabw» Eipnxe pavijvat rp mpwry Ere’ ovroc ÖE pera odpove Tecoa- 
paxorra‘ 6 d€ ‘A€ucnrdg rov deurepov ’Avrndwroy pera aapouc eixoow 
&. elra METAAAPON & Mlavri6i€Awy wédewc, Baaevoaı 6 ubrov 
oupovc OxrwKaidera’ Kat pera rovrov AAQNON rorueva éx Havrıdı6Awr 
Basıkevoaı vapuvc déxa. Kara rovrov rad gnoi davjvur Ex rijc EpvOpag 
"Avyhéwroy réraproy nv abriy roic dyw Exovra diaBear Kai rv ixOboc 
apoc avOpwroue pikır. elra dpkae EYEAQPAXON & Tasribibdwy, al 
Bacevoat cdpoue oxrwxaicexa. emt rovTov gnaiv AAAov davijvar Ek rüc 
EovOpac SaAdacanc Spoor cura ry iyOio¢g xpog dvOpwrov pikiv,  ovopa 
Odaxwy. rovroug dé gna mavrac ra bro Däürrov kepadrawouc pnberra 
Kara pépog Einynoacdaı. [epi rovrov 'Abvönvoc obdey elmer. elra Apkaı 
AMEMYINON Xadéatov Ex Aapayxwr' Pactdevoat CE abrov dydoor 
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exstitisse regem Alorum ex urbe Babylone Chaldzum: 
hunc saris decem regno potitum. Porro is sarum ex 
annis ter mille et sexcentis conflat. Addit etiam nescio 
quos neros et sossos: nerum ait sexcentis annis constare, 
sossum annissexaginta. Sicille de veterum more annos 
supputat. 

is dietis pergit porro regesque Assyriorum singil- 
latim ex ordine enumerat: decem videlicet ab Aloro 
primo rege usque ad Xisuthrum, sub quo magnum illud 
primumque diluvium contigisse ait, quod Moses quoque 
commemorat. Jam summam temporum, quibus hi 
reges imperitaverunt, ait esse saros centum viginti, 
nempe quadraginta tres annorum myriades annosque 
bis mille.6 Tum et disertis verbis ita scribit : defuncto, 
inquit, Aloro, regnavit ejus filius Alaparus saris 
duobus. Post Alaparum Almelon ex urbe Pantibiblis’ 
Chaldeeus saris tredecim. Almeloni successit Ammenon 
item ex Pantibiblis Chaldeeus saris duodecim. Hujus 
setate belua queedam, cui nomen Idotioni, e rubro mari 
emersit, forma ex homine et pisce mixta. Hinc Ame- 
galarus® Pantibiblicus octodecim saris regnavit. Deinde 
pastor Daonus Pantibiblicus, qui et ipse saris decem 
regno potitus est. Hoc imperante, rursus e rubro mari 
emerserunt, eadem hominis itemque piscis figura, mon- 
stra quatuor. Postea regnavit Edoranchus Pantibi- 
blicus saris octodecim. Eo tempore item apparuit ¢ 
rubro mari aliud quiddam simile piscis et hominis, cu! 
nomen Odaconi. Hos inquit omnes ea, que ab Oanne 


cdpove dena. Elra &ptar QTIAPTHN XaXdaiov Ex Aaptyywr, Basıkevaat 
dE adpove n'. ‘Oridprov 32 redeurhoavrog röv viöy abrov RIZOYOPON 
Baostaoat capove dxrwxaldexa. Emi rovrov roy péyuy KaraxAvapor One 
yeyerjodau we ylvecBac pod mavrac Paaidelic lea, capoue be éxaroy 
eixoot. 

6 Suidas voce edpo pro MM scribit mmccxxır. A. Maius. 

7 In hac voce seribenda fluctuat Armenius cod. inter Pantibiblos et 
Pautibiblos. 

® Corr. Mai. ; cod. Arm. enim hic Amelagarum, infra Amegalarum 
nominat, 
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summatim dicta erant, accurate exposuisse. Exin im- 
peravisse Amempsinum e Lancharis Chaldeum saris 
decem. Tum regnum tenuisse Otiartem e Lancharis 
Chaldeum saris octo. Defuncto denique Otiarte, filium 
ejus Xzsuthrum rexisse Imperium saris octodecim, sub 
eoque evenisse magnum diluvium. Conflatur igitur 
summa decem regum et sarorum centum viginti. Hac 
est porro regum series :° 


I. Alorus saris x. 
II. Alaparus saris 11. 
III. Almelon saris x11. 
IV. Ammenon saris xII. 
V. Amegalarus saris xvi. 
VI. Daonus saris x. 
VII. Edoranchus saris xvut. 
VIII. Amempsinus saris x. 
IX. Otiartes saris vii. 
X. Xisuthrus saris XVIII. 


Summa, reges decem, sari centum viginti. Jam ab 
his centum viginti saris confici aiunt quadraginta tres 
annorum myriades et bis mille insuper annos; siquidem 
sarus annis ter mille et sexcentis constat. Heec in 
Polyhistoris Alexandri libris narrantur. 


® Afr. ap. Syne. p. 17. D: ra yap Sovixwy rpropipea Ern dj roy rey 
Xadéulwy Aijpoy, ro ray rcocapaxorra oxrw pupradwy, ri det cal A€yecy ; 
x.7r.A. Quem Africani locum sequitur hic laterculus: 
Xaddalwy a’ EbaalAzvoev ’AXGpoc capove déxa . . «=» . SO 86,000 
XaAdalur [3 éEacirevcey 'AAdamapoc aüpovg rpeic a. 10,800 
Xadcaiwy y' Ebanikevoev "A pnrwy adpouc dexazpeig . . 8. 
Xaddalwy 3 éEacidevoey "Apevawy adpouc Codexn . . . & 43,200 
XaAlaiwv € sEacitevoe MerdAapoce cdpove okrweaideca . B 
Xadaiwy s’ EBucoikevoe Aawvoc Ern Evernkovra évvéa a 
Xadcalwy Z' ebacidevoey Ebeöwpaxoc capove oxrwxaidexa a. 64,800 
XaXdbaiwy n’ ebacirevaey 'A pole oapouc Of:a =. lw hw 0 3% 836,000 
Xaddaiwy I eEacirtevoey Oreaprnc capove ocrw . » . & 28,800 
Xaddaiwy ¢ ébacirevee ZicovOpoc adpouc éxrwxaisera . a. 64,800 
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3. De DiLuvio, ex Berosi libro secundo, secundum Alexandrum 
Polyhistorem. 


Apud Eusebium (Chron. lib. i. cap. 3.) et Syncellum (Chron. p. 30, 31.). 


Evsenrvs ex interprete Armenio. 


Is enim ( Alex.) hoc pacto de 
Ulo (diluvio) scripsit. Defun- 
cto inquit Otiarte filium hujus 
Xisuthrum tenuisse regnum 
saris octodecim sub eoque ma- 
gnum diluvium esse conflatum. 
Sic autem accuratius narra- 
tionem scripto persequitur. 
Kpdvov (Saturnum) ait ili in 
somno predixisse (qui Jovis 
genitor fertur, et ab aliis dicitur 
Xpovos, tempus) die quinta- 
decima mensis Desu (qui est 
Mareri) fore ut homines a di- 
luvio perirent. Mandavisse, ut 
libros omnes, primos nimirum, 
medios et ultimos, terre in- 
fossos in solis urbe Sipparis 
poneret: tum navim strueret, 
eamque cum consanguineis ca- 
risque familiaribus conscen- 
deret: congestisque illuc escu- 
lentis atque poculentis, inductis 
etiam beluis et volatilibus ac 
quadrupedibus cunctaque su- 
pellectile, paratus esset ad navi- 
gandum. Querenti autem, quo- 
nam cursus dirigendus essct, 
respondisse, ad deos, ad oran- 
dum quo hominibus bene esset. 
Eum vero haud recusasse, quo- 
minus navigium compingeret, 
longum stadia quindecim, latum 
duo: 
sibi fuerant, efficienda curasse: 
uxorem, filios carosque familia- 
res eodem introduxisse, 


SYNCELLUS. 

Adyaı 0 avrös 'AdéEavdpos ws 
ano ths ypabiis trav KaAdalor 
avis Tapaxarımv amo TOD 2va- 
tov Bacı$lkws ’Apdarov di Tor 
décarov Asyöusvov trap’ avrois 
Eiooußpov ovrws* 

"Apdarov 52 reXeutjoavtos Tov 
viov avTov EicovOpoy Bac:dev- 
ca capovs ontwraldera‘ sri rov- 
Tov uhyav kaTar\vouov yevkodar. 
dvayeypabdaı 82 tov Adyor ob- 
tws* toy Kpovov avt@ cata Tov 
Umvov émiotavta hava penvos 
Aauclov neunten Kal dexatn tous 
avOpwrous imo Kkatar\vonov dL- 
abdapnoeodaı. veAzicas obv Sia 
paunarev mavıwv apyas Kal 
péoa Kal TeAsvras Opvkavra Jei- 
vat Ev mode TAlov Zuomapoıs, 
xal vavıırynodusvov orabos du- 
Bijvat pera tav ovyysvav Kal 
avayxalov dirov> evOécbae 68 
Bpwpara nai mouara, éuSarziv 
de cal Coa rınva Kal Terpamoda, 
Kal TAvTa EUTPEMLOGNLEVOV TE" 
dpwrwusvov $2, mod mre; dba- 
val, mpös TOUS Jeovs* eufausrov 
avipwrois ayada yevéoOat. Tov 
5” ov wapaxovcayta vauTrryy- 
cavra okabos TO Ev pijxos 
oradlwv eure, TO Ö8 TAdTos 
cradiwv Övo’ TA 8 auvrax@lvra 
mavra ouvOécOa, Kal yuvaixa 


cuncta, que mandata | «ai T4xva kai Tovs avayKxatous 


dlrovus dußıßacar. 
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Evsestvs ex interprete Armenio. SYNCELLUS. 


Ingruente demum diluvio et| Tevopuévou 8 rod xataxdvcpod 
mox decrescente, misisse Xisu- | xal ev0éws Ankavros trav dpvéwv 
thrum quedam volatilia, que, | tia tov EicovOpov adudvar. ta 
quum neque escam neque lo-| 62 ov tpodiy süpövra obre Td- 
cum, in quo considerent, in-| ov, Gov xaicat, maAıy EAdeiv 
venissent, reversa in navim| és TO mAotov. tov 68 EicovOpov 
recepta sunt. Rursus diebus | wdAw peta twas nuspas abızvaı 
aliquot post emisisse aves alias, |T@ Öpvea’ taira 68 mwddw eis 
qu item ad navim regress | Tv vauv éOciv rods médas Te- 
sunt pedibus luto infectis. Ter- | wnAwpévous Exovra. TO TE Tpirov 
tio denique dimissx aves quum | adeddvra ou« ert Mdeiv eis TO 
ad navim non reverterentur, | mAotov. tov d& Siloovdpov dvvon- 
cognovisse Xisuthrum terram | @jvae yyy avarrednvévar, S1s- 
prorsus esse patefactam. Tunc | Aovra Te T@v Tod mAolov pada 
navis tecto partim effracto, na- | ufpos Te xai idovra mpoooreiNav 
vim ipsam monti cuidam inni- | 76 mAotov öpeı revi, 3nßnvaı pera 
tentem vidisse: moxque ipsum Tis yuvaixos xal tis Juyatpos 
cum uxore filiaque et navis| «al rod xußepvirov, mpookvvn- 
architecto exscendisse, ac pro- | cavra THY yhv Kal Bwpov iöpv- 
num terram esse veneratum,! cdapevoy xal Suoidcavta Tois 
structaque ara diis sacrum ob- | Seois, yavkodaı peta Tav exBav- 
tulisse: quo facto, cum iis, qui | Twv TOU TAoiov adavh. tous Ö8 
secum navi exierant, nusquam | vroueivavras dv TO TAolo m 
comparuisse. Reliquos autem, | eiomopsvoudvov TOY TrEpl Tov 
qui in navi substiterant neque EiicovOpov &eBavras Enreiv av- 
cum Xisuthri comitatu egressi | Tov &éri ovopatos Bowvras. tov 








erant, facta mox exscensione | 68 Zioovfpov avrov pév avrois 
eum queritasse, eundemque | ov« ari opOyvat, pwovnv ds dx 
oberrantes nomine inclamasse. | trod adpos yevéoOas Kédevovcay 
At vero Xisuthrum haud ultra! os ödov avrovs elvaı SeoceBeits: 
se conspiciendum dedisse ; voce | xat yap avrov 64a rw evoéBerav 
tantum ex aére missa, deos ut | mopsveodaı peta trav Jewv oi«n- 
colerent, mandavisse: nam et|covta, ths S& aris tis Kal 
se religiose pietatis ergo ad| nv yuvalka avtov Kal nv Iv- 
deorum venisse habitacula, eo- | yartépa kal Tov cuRepynrny jete- 
dem honore uxorem quoque|oynxevat. eliré te avtois, Ste 
suam et filiam et navis archi- 3AsVoovraı radu eis Baßviüva, 
tectum frui. Tum iisdem im-| «al ws sinapraı avtois dx 2ı- 
perasse, ut Babylonem redirent, | owapwv aveAoufvoıs Ta ypap- 
et ex deorum mandato qui in | para dsadoüvas trois avOpwrass, 
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Evsgnivs ex interprete Armenio. 


Sipparis urbe conditi fuerant 
libros effoderent atque homini- 
bus traderent. Locum autem, 
in quo nave egressi tunc in- 
gisterent, Armeniorum esse re- 
gionem. Hc omnia edoctos, 
celebrato diis sacrificio, Baby- 
lonem pedestri itinere conten- 
disse. 

Ejus navigii, quod demum 
substitit in Armenia, fragmen- 
tum aliquod in Cordizorum 
Armeniaco monte nostra adhuc 
eetate rcliquumesseaiunt. Quin 
et erasum bitumen quidam inde 
referunt remedii amuletique 
causa ad infausta queeque aver- 
runcanda. Illi autem Baby- 
lonem profecti, libros ex urbe 
Sipparis effodisse, oppida multa 
condidisse, fana deorum stru- 
xisse, Babylonemquerestituisse 
feruntur. 
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SYNCRLLUS. 
xal ors Ömov eioiv 7) xwpa Ap- 
psvias dotil. ToUüs de axovear- 
tas Tavta Jüoal re ros Jais 
nat mepıE tropevOjvas sis Bafv- 
NOVA. 


Tod 82 mAolov 5é& tovtov xa- 
taxdiGevros dv TH "Appevia in 
nipos te dv rots Koprupaiov 
öpeoı tHe "Appevlas Siapeven, 
xal Tıvas ano Tov TAolov KO 
pita amofvovras acpadtor, 
xpacdaı 82 avriv mpos Tos 
ämorpomiaguous. &rOovras ol 
rovrovs BafSvAdva Ta Te & 
Stomdpov ypdupata avoputa 
ka) modes TOAAAs wrikovras Kat 
iepd avıdpvoayevous marıy Em 
ricaı nv Baßurova. 

Tourwv 3) amo ’Arskavöpev 
rov IloAvicropos, os amo Dr 
puooov Tod TA Xaxdaind fe 
ÖrryopoüvTos, TPOKELLEVOV, KT. 


4. De Dynastis, Quz a Dituvir TEMPORE USQUE ap PERSARUN 
TEMPORA DOMINATA& SINT. 


Alexander Polyhistor ap. Euseb, in Chron. i. 4. § 2—6. 


Preedictis!® autem hec addit idem Polyhistor"! 
post diluvium imperitasse regioni Chaldeorum 20 


10 i.e. Sibylle Pseudo-Berosian® de turri edificata narration. _ 
1) Cf. Syne. Chronogr. p. 78. : "AA&Zavöpog 6 HoAviarwp éx rove! rou 
Pre Koopixot Erove PovAerae mad thy pera rov kararıvapor Te? 
Xaddaiwy Buowsiay xardplacGat pvOor\oyav da cdpwr cai rnpev KU 
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rium“ neris quatuor: inde imperium exceptum a filio 
ejus Chomasbelo neris quatuor cum sossis quinque. A 
Xisuthro et a diluvio donec Medi Babylonem occupa- 
verunt, summam regum sex supra octoginta supputat 
Polyhistor, singulosque nominatim e Berosi libro recen- 
set. Ex horum autem omnium etatibus tres myriades 
annorum conficit, preetereaque annos ter mille et unum 
supra nonaginta. Post hos, qui successione inconcussa 
regnum obtinuerant, derepente Medos collectis copiis 
Babylonem cepisse ait ibique de suis tyrannos consti- 
tuisse. Hine nomina quoque tyrannorum edisserit octo 
annosque eorum viginti quatuor supra ducentos (in 
marg. CCXXXIV) ac rursus undecim reges et annos 
octo supra quadraginta: tum et Chaldq@os reges qua- 
draginta novem, annosque quadringentos et octo supra 
quinquaginta: postea et Arabes novem reges, annosque 


owaowy ebacıkevurivaı XadSaiwy cal Mijdwy Bacreic ws’ Ev rptopupioe 
éreot xat ‚85, rovr’ oriw év capac I xal vipore B' nai awoooıc n', ärep 
TIvég Tey ExkAnotaorikay pay ioropKey ob Kadwe EbeAaborro makıy eic 
En fhrcaxa 55 Kad pijvacg 1, änep, Se pacwy, eic ro Bvb9' Eroc KOO [LKOY 
avvrpeyxei. ano dé rovrou rov ypivou Tay ns Övo pey Xadcaiwy Bacréwy, 
Funxiov cai Xwpacbijrov, xo de Mgdwy, Zwpoodarpny Kal rove per abrov 
{ Xarsalwy Paardeic eiodyea, ern xparjoarrac Haka pb’, 6 abroc 
HoAvtorwp, ob Erı dia oapwy xal vipwy Kal owoowy Kal rije Aoımijc 
addéyou pubic ioropiac, aAXa de HAcaxey Erar. Que ultima leviter 
turbata sic, ni fullor, facillime restituuntur : ‘Awo de rovrov rov xpdvov 
trav as per Xaddalwy Baccéwy (dv Övo, Eunxwgc cat XwuaobnAoc), mö 
ce Micwv, Zwpoaarpyy kai rove per airov f' Xadéulwy Baarkeis eloayeı. 
Regum catalegi Chaldeorum initium reges exhibet octoginta sex ; 
Medorum vero catalogus reges octoginta quatuor : utrique ante Zoro- 
astrem, secunde dynastie Babylone auctorem. Pracedunt igitur 
ultimum primze Chaldworum dynastie regem 84 reges, Chaldeorum 
ex stirpe orti: excipit ejus regnum Babylone Zoroaster, Media rex, 
quem in Medorum catalogo 84 reges—vel Bactriani vel Medi—pre- 
cedunt. Illorum Chaldeorum regum primos eosque notissimos 
Euechium et Chomasbelum quum jam nominasset, hic eorum nomina 
indicat, quo melius intelligatur agi de indigena illa Chaldsorum 
dynastia, que ante Babylonem a Medis captam regnaverit. 

12 Eönxioc 6 kai Ne&pwö Sync. p. 79. B, 6 wap’ Air Ne6pwö id. 
p. 90. C. 
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ducentos quadraginta quinque.” Horum annorum re- 
censione perscripta, de Semiramide quoque narrat, que 
imperavit Assyriis. Rursumque distincte admodum 
nomina regum quadraginta enumerat lisque annos tri- 
buit viginti sex supra quingentos. Post hos ait exsti- 
tisse Chaldzorum regem, cui nomen Phulus erat (quem 
Hebreorum quoque historia memorat, quemque item 
Phulum appellat. Hic Judsum invasisse dicitur). 

Deinde Polyhistor Senecherimum regno potitum esse 
ait: quem quidem Hebreeorum libri regnantem referunt 
imperante Ezechia et prophetante Isaia. Ait autem 
diserte divinus liber: Anno quartodecimo Ezechize regis 
ascendisse Senecherimum ad urbes Judese munitas 
easque cepisse. Cujus rei peracta historia subdit: Et 
reenavit Asordanes filius ejus pro eo. Rursusque per- 
gens, ea tempestate ait egrotasse Ezechiam. Tum etiam 
ordinatim eodem tempore Marudachum Baldanem, 

Babyloniorum regem, misisse oratores cum litteris et 

muneribus ad Ezechiam. Hec tradunt Hebrsorum 

scripture. Et quidem Senecherimum cum ejus filio 

Asordane nec non Marudacho Baldane Chaldeorum 

quoque historiographus memorat: cum quibus etiam 

Nabuchodonosorum'*, uti mox dicetur. Hac autem 

ratione de iis scribit : 

(Cap. v.) Postquam regno defunctus est Senecherimi 
frater, et post Hagise in Babylonios dominationem, qui 
quidem nondum expleto tricesimo imperii die a Maru- 
dacho Baldane interemptus est, Marudachus ipse Bal- 
danes!® tyrannidem invasit mensibus sex, donec eum 


12 Cf. Sync. p. 90. D: Aredelavro ryv Xaddaiwy Banıkelar "Apakec 
extern ae, Baorkeic s (eadem p. 92. B dicta). Que prxterea Syncellus 
de Chaldzorum regibus narrat, vix pluris sunt wstimanda quam 
laterculus ille AEgyptiorum regum, quem B. IV. dedimus. 

14 Regis illius nomen modo ita ut h. 1. effertur, modo Nabucho- 
drossorus. 

15 Cf. Josephum, qui, quum in Antiqq. x. 2. 2. de Babyloniorum 
rege Ba\dög verba faciat, hc addit: Mrnporeder de rod Babudwrier 
Baoıktwce BaAada Bipwaacg. 
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sustulit vir quidam nomine Elibus, qui et in regnum 
successit. Hoc postremo tertium jam annum regnante, 
Senecherimus, rex Assyriorum, copias adversum Baby- 
lonios contrahebat, prelioque cum iis conserto superior 
evadebat: captumque Elibum cum familiaribus ejus in 
Assyriam transferri jubebat. Is Babyloniorum potitus 
fillum suum Asordanem eis regem imponebat, ipse autem 
in Assyriam reditum maturabat. Mox quum ad ejus 
aures rumor esset perlatus Greecos in Ciliciam coactis 
copiis bellum transtulisse, eos protinus aggressus est, 
preelioque inito, multis suorum amissis, hostes nihilo- 
minus profligavit: suamque imaginem, ut esset victori® 
monumentum, eo loco erectam reliquit: cui Chaldaicis 
litteris res a se gestas insculpi mandavit ad memoriam 
temporum sempiternam. Tarsum quoque urbem ab eo 
structam ait ad Babylonis exemplar, eidemque nomen 
inditum Tharsin. Jam et reliquis Senecherimi gestis 
perscriptis subdit eum annis vixisse regnantem octo- 
decim, donec eidem structis a filio Ardumuzane (in 
marg. Ardamuzane) insidiis exstinctus est. Hec Poly- 
histor. 

Sane etiam tempora cum narratione divinorum libro- 
rum congruunt. Sub Ezechia enim Senecherimus re- 
gnavit, uti Polyhistor innuit, annis octodecim : post quem 
ejusdem filius annis octo: tum annis viginti et uno 
Samuges: itemque hujus frater viginti et uno: deinde 
Nabupalasarus annis viginti: denique Nabucodrossorus 
tribus annis supra quadraginta: ita ut a Senecherimo 
ad Nabucodrossorum octoginta et octo anni excur- 
rant. ... 

His omnibus absolutis pergit denuo Polyhistor res 
aliquot etiam a Senecherimo gestas exponere: deque 
hujus filio eadem plane ratione scribit, qua libri He- 
breeorum ; accurateque admodum cuncta edisserit. Py- 
thagoras sapiens fertur ea tempestate sub his exstitisse. 
Jam post Samugem imperavit Chaldeis Sardanapallus 
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viginti annis et uno. Is’® ad Astyagem, qui erat 
Medice gentis preeses et satrapa, legationem misit, ut 
filio suo Nabucodrossoro desponderet Amuhiam, e 
filiabus Astyagis unam. Deinde Nabucodrossorus do- 
minatus est tribus annis supra quadraginta, qui et 
collecto exercitu impressionem faciens Judseos, Pheenices 
et Syros in servitutem redegit. (Neque sane opus est 
me pluribus confirmare Polyhistorem item in his cum 
Hebraica historia congruere.) Post Nabucodrossorum 
regnat ejus filius Amzlmorudochus annis duodecim, quem 
Hebreorum littere Ilmarudochum appellant. Mox 
Polyhistor ait imperitasse Chaldsis Neglisarum annis 
quatuor: deinde Nabonedum annis septemdecim. 0 
regnante Cyrus, Cambysis filius, Babylonicam regionem 
copiis invasit, quicum Nabodenus certamine inito victus 
se fuga proripuit. Regnavit autem Babylone Cyrus 
annis novem, donec in planitie Daharum alio prelio 
conserto periit. Tum imperium tenuit Cambyses annis 
octo: exin Darius annis sex et triginta: deinde Xerxes 
ceterique Persarum reges. 

Jamvero de Chaldzorum regno uti breviter distin- 
cteque tractat Berosus, ita prorsus loquitur et Poly- 
histor. Ä 


16 Cf, Sync. p. 210. B: Tovrov (sc. NaboraAdoapor) & Modvierop 
"AAcSavdpoc ZupdavanaAkor cadet neulayra mpöc 'Acrvayır, garparı? 
Mndsiac, kat ryv Suyarépa avrov 'Apvirny Aabovra vipgny eis roy vioy 
avrov Nabuvxocovöcwp. ovrog orparnyöc tro Zapaxog rov Xakdaier 
PanAtwc orakeic kara rov abrov Zäpnxog eig Nivov éxcorparevet’ ov ru? 
Eqodov wronBele 6 Zapurog éavrov avy ruis [Jaoıkeiorg Evéxpnet, wal rH” 
dpxynv Xadealwy kat BabvdAGrog rapétdaber 6 abrog Na€owadacapes ° 
rou Naßovxoduriowp mari. 
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5. JOSEPHI EX BEROSO EXCERPTA. 


a. De Abrahami ZEtate, ex libro secundo. (Antiqq. i. 7. 2.,unde Euseb. 
Prep. Ev. ix. 16.) 


Moypoveves 38 rod marpös ypdy “ACpapou Brypwaaos, oux 
ovouabav, Acywy 68 ouTws* 

Mera riv xaraxdruopoy dexary yeved mapa Xardaiois 
Tis Fv Oixcsoy avnp xa) pwéyas xal TA oupavıa Eumelpos. 


b. De Rebus gestis Nabuchodonosori et Successorum ejus usque ad 
Excidium Babylonis, ex libro tertio. (C. Apion. i. c. 19. seqq-) 


AgEw 6% viv nm Ta mapa Xardsaioss covcny67/porpsnevee xal 
Io Topouneva weol NYRiv, am ep eye Tony oporoyiay xal 
mp) riby GAAwY Taig LST Ep0Is ypappası. paprus Ö8 rourmy 
By pwocos, avnp Xardaiog piv rd yévoc, yvebpipos ö8 vol 
mepl mosdsiay avaope&bopkvaus, emsiön mepi Te anrpovonlas 
xal wep) rw mapa Kardassıs pirorodpoupévwy!” aurös sis 
roug "EAAnvas iEjveyxe tag cuyypadas. ourosg rolvuy ö 
Bijpwooos rais apyaurarass exaxoroviay Avaypabais mepl 
TE TOU ysvouevou xaTaxAUT pou xal Tig Ev auTw bopas Tay 
avipam wy xobeum ep Mwvucis od rang lorepyxe: xal wepi rig 
Adpyaxos, &v 7) Nöxos i 6 Tou yévous nv apxnyes derahı, 
nporeveySelong aurns Tails dixparpsicus Troy "Appeviov 6 opiby. 
elra roug aro Nwyou xarareymy xal roug ypovoug autoic 
mpootielc, em) Nabordacapoy’® rapayiveras tov Babu- 


17 Hi libri astronomici et astrologici per multa secula exstitisse 
videntur : excerpta ex iis nonnulla habemus, que collegit Richter 
in libello, quem memoravimus, p. 82. seqq. Vitruvius de iis hee 
(ix. 4.): “ Eorum” (sc. Chaldsorum) “ inventiones (sc. astrologicas) 
quas scriptis reliquerunt, qua sollertia quibusque acuminibus et quam 
magni fuerint, qui ab ipsa natione Chaldeorum profluxerunt, 
ostendunt. Primusque Berosus in insula et civitate Co consedit, 
ibique aperuit disciplinam.” Adde Plinii verba (H. N, vii. 37.): 
“ Astrologia (enituit) Berosus, cui ob divinas preedictiones A thenienses 
publice in Gymnasio statuam inaurata lingua statuere.” 

18 Nu€orodddoapoy legit Sealiger in Prolegomenis ad librum de 

VOL I. 8c . 
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advog xal Xadrdaiwy Bacırta xal Tas Tobrou gabe 
adn younevos rey sl, rive Tpomoy menyas ex) ray Alyurre 
xal ex} ry erepay viv Toy vioy Tov cavTod NaCouy odove 
wopov pare TOAKS duvapems, emeiönmep abertüras adreis 
emudsro, wavrwy Exparnoe xal roy vaoy Evimpnae Toy ir 
‘Tepoaonipots, GAw@S Te mayra Toy map mir 1aoy kvasrıcas, 
eis Baburwva peroxioev. cuveby Ot xal THY mOrıy Eompmhi- 
yas xpovov Erwv EbdourxovTa, nexpi Kupou rod [lepour 
Baciréws. xparjcaı Oe Pyor Tov Baburawmoy Aiyur roy, 
Zupias, Porslens, "Apabias, ravrag ot trepbarrdpeevow rais 
mpagent Tous mp aurov KaArdalwy zu Babvawviwy Bebaci- 
Asuxoras. ed eSiis ümoxarabüg oriyoy 6 Bypwacos, zarır 
maparideras Ev rh THs dpyouornros ioTopioypabia. aura & 
wapadyoouas Ta TOU Bypwsoov TOUTOY Exovra Toy Tpewov, 8 
te ‘Axouras Oe 6 marıp QuTOU Nabordocapes, Ors 6 Ti 
Taypevog TaTpamng ev TE Alyirro xal ToIG mepl Thy Zupiar 
nv Kolany xa) Thy Doivixny Tomas amor Tarns véyovey, 03 
Suvapevos arog Erı xaxomabciy” ) TUTTITAS Ta vid Na- 
Cox odovordpen, 2 Ours ETE ev NAsxia, biden Tiva THs Suvayeas, 
eEemeundev Em’ auroy. ouppiéas 68 Nabouyodoverozes ra 
amor rary xal maparabapeves, auToD TE Exupieuarev xal Thy 
yopay bE a apxiis” 1 6rd thy abroi™ Bacirsiay Eroinwer. To 
53 marpl AUToU auvin Naberaraapen, XaTAR Tolzoy ray 
xaipoy apbworncavrı, ev TH Baburwvioy more peraarretas 
roy ‚Bien, irn Bebasıdsuxarı slxooıv evvea.?? aiohonevos 68 
per’ ov word vn Ton morn pos TENEUTNY Nabouxoßovänopes, 
xarasıycas Ta xara thy Alyurroy mpaypara xal rap 


Emendatione Temporum, p. 13. Nabupalassarum ut supra nominat 
Arm., itemque filium Nabuchodrossorum. 

19 dy rq rplry rev Xaddaixdy, idem ait Jos. in Antigg. x. 11.1, ubi 
totum hunc locum rursus exscripsit. 

20 Arm.: “quum ipse per se Jam ad poonas expetendas non valeret,” 
unde Maius colligit legisse illum caxoroteiy pro zaxowadeir. 

2! gZatOic Eus. in 1. ix. Prepar. Evangel. p. 455. 

2 Ita etiam Arm. avrov Euseb. |. 1., avréy in Josephi exem- 
plaribus. 

23 Arm., Josephus Antt. x. 11 ef Syncellus, p. 210. A, unum et 
viginti annos memorant. 
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Amy xXapay xal roug alyparwdrous "loviainy re xai 
Powixwy xal Zupav xal rw xara ray Alyurroy edyvay 
ouvradas Tish rov Pirmv psra Bapurarns suvapsws xal 
Tis Alms WhEAsiag avaxopiley sis THY Babuawviay, avrds 
Oppycas GAryorros mapeyévero Sid THS Epyrov sis Babuadye. 


xararabıuy db TA mpaypara dsosxoupeva Ord Xardalwy 


xal &iarmpounevav av Bacınsiav umb Tod Berriarou aurüs, 
xuptauoag && 6AoxANpov TIS marpiniig apyis, Telg pay 
aiypanwross mapayevouevog cuveracey avroig amoiiag ev 
Toig Erırmdsinraroıs THS Baburawias Toros amodeieas. abrög 
83 amd ray éx TOU woAguou Aadhupcov To Te Byaou lepdy xa 
Ta Aoiwa xoopyoas hsrotinws, Thy Te Sxapyouray 85 
apyis wor, xal erépav EEwhev wporyapicapmevoas 
xal avaxrasvioag?t, mrös rd pyxérs Sivacbas Tabs morıod- 
xoüvrag TOY moranov Avaotpsbovras Emi THY woAW KATa- 
axsuabeıv, ümepebarsro tpsig iv Tüs Evdov mOREWg Arepi- 
Eorous, TeEIg be TIS EEw ToUTwy, Tous wey EE Omrüs walvoou 
xal anbarrou, vous d8 && auras rig wAlvdou, xa) reryioag 
agıoroyws THY woAw xal Toug muAw@yag xoounsas lepo- 
Mpsri@c, Mporxarerxevaxey Tog Warpixois PacsAcloss erepa 
Pacinsia éyopeva Exelvwv, drepaipovta avacrnpa xa) roy 
MORANV WoAuTEAgiay. praxpa d lows Boras, day Tis EEyyHTaL. 
wary Ovra ye eis bmepkornv as peyara xa) Swepyndava, 
cuvereno dy juspoug dexamevre. &v de Tois BacsAgioss TouTas 
avaryupara Allıva tyra Avamodounsas xal Thy adıy 
Amodnüg buooTaryy Tog Specs, xaTaburevoas dévdpecs way- 
Tohamols eseipyararo, xa) xatacxevarag Toy xaAoUpEvoY 
xpsuaorovy mapadsıcoy did To THY yuvalza aurod Emrıduneiv 
Tis epeiag diabéoems, Tebpappévyy &v Toig xaTa ray’ Mndiov 
Toros.” 

(Cap. 20.) Tatira piv odrog icropnos wepl rod mposipn- 
pévov Pacirsws xal FOAAR mds TouTOIg &v TH Tpirm Beam? 


24 Arm,: tum belli manubiis Beli templum et reliqua affluenter 
exornavit, atque in ipsam urbem extravagantes adduxit aquas, 
munivitque locos, ne in posterum, etc. 

25 Illa év rq rpirn BibdAy addidit Hav. ex MSS., quorum unus est 
Hafn. 


3c 2 
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tay Xardaixwy, ev y péuheras rois “EAAnvinoig cuyypa- 
dei, wo paryy olopévorg 6rd Deuspauidog rig "Acoupius 
xriohävaı thy Baburmva, xal ra Saupacia xaracxeva- 
adävas weph auray om exslvng epya suds yeypadcos. xal 
xara Taira ryv piy rav Xardalwy ypadyy agıomıarov 
jymTeov‘ ov any AAAA xav ToIg apyeioig THY Powixwy oup- 
dwya reis brs Bypwooou Atyopévois avaytycamraı wepi Tou 
ray Babvawviwy Bacirews, ori xal ray Zupiav xai raw 
Powinyy amacav Exeivog xarsorpiiaro. mer rouTwy youy 
oundawvei xal Pircorparos ev Taig ioropicss, HELLYMLEVOS 
Tig Tupov vorsopxriag. xal Meyaodévns™® ev ri Terapım 
av 'Ivöıxav, 30 qo amopaivay weiparas Toy mposipnevoy 
Pasırta tiv Babuawviwy ‘Hpaxrtous avdpein xal meyihes 
wpakewy Sievyvoyivas, xarastpelardaı yap aurov dyos xal 
Asbuns ray vorany xal "Tenpiay. 2” 

26 Cf. cum seqq. usque ad voc. ’I6nplav Sync. p. 221. D. Plura ex 
Megasthene refert Abydenus ap. Eus. in Prep. Ev. ix. 41.: Meya- 
odernc SE gnot NaGovxodpécopor, ‘Hpaxdéwe ddAxyswrepov yeyordra, Emil 
re Arbunv xal 'IEnpinv orparevoat’ ravrac de Xepwoauevov axodacpor 
auréwy eic ra delta rov Töyrov karoılcaı. Mera de Akyerıı xpoc 
XaXdalwr, we dvabac éxl ra Baodhia xaraaxedein Deo Grey bh. HOEy- 
Eapevoc de elwev obrwc* ‘Ey Nabovxodpécopoc, & BabuAwmor, ry perA- 
Aoveay bpiv xpoayyéA\Aw cupdophy, rn» & re Bijroc, Eos wpöyorog, F 
re Baciteva Badric Amorpeiyaı Moipag weicaı dobevovey. (Posterius 
hoc comma, inde ab 3 re omittit Arm.) “Hee Ilepanc rotoww tperéporer 
dalpoor xpewperog cuppayoow. "Erakeı dé dovAocuynv. Ody avrairıog 
£oraı Mhönc, ro ’Acaupwr abynpa. ‘Qc cide pev, mpdader 4 Sovrae rouc 
wokujrac, xapvbälv rıra dj Oddaccay eindekauernv aiordoat xpoppilor ° 
3 pıv GAdrag ddove orpagévra PipecOac dia rife Epnuov, iva ovre Gorea, 
eure waroc Ardpwrwr, Sijpec dE voor Exovar, Kai üprıdec rAGLorrat, Ev 
re wérpyat kal xapaöppoı povvoy AAwpevov" ime re, mpiv &c voov BaAdodaı 
tuira, reAcog Aueivorog kupfjoaı. 'O pev Seomisac rapayphpa hparıcra, 
6 dE vi mais EviApadoipovyag EbaciAevoe. Toy dE ö xndeoric aroxtelrac 
NnpıyAtsapne, Acime waida Aabaooodpuoror, Tovrov de amodaı dvruc 
Bualp poppy Nabarridoxor arodexvucı Baciiéa, nposhkovra ot obdév, re 
dé Kipoc &Awv BabvAdra Kappap inc Hyepoviny dwpéerac. Eus. in Chron. 
i. 10, 3. hunc locum iterum affert quidem, sed omissa maxima oraculi 
parte, inde a ryy ö re usque ad ’O péy Seoricac (que ceterum verba 
falso vertit: eum, qui tanto elatus fastu imperabat). Preterea Neri- 
glisarem Niglisarem, Labossoarascum Labossoracum, Nabannidochum 
Nabonedochum nominat. 

27 ’IEnpiag legisse videtur Arm. 
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Ta 82 wepl rod vaot wposipnuiva rot év “lepororupois, ors 
xarerpyon piv ors Babuawviay Emierparsusayrov, NpEaro 
58 varıy avoixodonsiobas Kupou rig Aciag iv Bacırslav 
wapsianporos, ex Tod Bypwaco cadds sridesybnoeras 
waparedivrov. Adyes yap oltre da Tis Tpirns. “ Na- 
Couyodoveropes piv ouv preva To apEacGas Tov mposspnpevou 
telyous, Eumsowv sig appworiav, meryArabaro tov Bioy, 
PsCacireuxws Eryn Teccapaxovratpia. Tig 68 Pacırsias 
xipios &yivero 6 vivg auTod Evesapapadouyos.” ovrog?? 
TporTas Thy mpayparwy avonws xal areryas, éxiGoureu- 
Belg Sxd rod vv adeAgny aurou Fyovrog Nypsy Asoo odpou™ 
avnpttn Basırsucas ern duo. pera dt To Avaspediivas Tourov 
SiadeEdpevos THy apyyv 6 Emiboursusas aura Nypiyaio- 
© 00pos sbacingucey Eryn Tisoapa’ rourou vidg Aabopomo- 
apyodos®! Exupieuse wiv rig Bacirsiag mais wy paves 
Evven" emsboureudeic 53 Osa TO TOAAR Eudaivery xaxondn, 
imd ray dlawy amrerupmraviody. amoropevou 68 Tourou, Tuy- 
erbcvres of ewsboursucavres auto xoivy Thy Bacıralav wepie- 
Oyxav Nabovyydw tw) ray éx Babuardvos, dvti éx rig 
auTis emicveTace@s, Em) TouTou Ta wepl Tov woTapdy Tex” 
s%¢ BaburAwviwy worsws && orig waivdou xal arharroy 
xarsxooundn. ovons d8 ns Basırsiag auTOU Ev Tw ErTaxaı- 
Sexatw eres, mpoeEernAudws?? Kipog éx rig Hlepeidog werd 
duvapswsg WOAATS, xal xaTactpepapevos THY Roma Agiay 
racay®®, wpunsev ex) rig Baburwviag.t aicbopevos de 
Nabevyydos ray Epodoy avrod, dmayvTicas META Tio duvapecws 
xal mapatabanevos, ürrndels TH wavy xal huywy oasyooris, 
ouvsxreichn sig tyv Bopoixrnvay wor. Kipog 38 Babv- 


28 Arm. Evilmarudochus. EveıAaöd Mapödax Sync. p. 226. A, 

29 Que sequuntur breviter enarrat Sync. p. 226. A. seqq. 

30 Ita Scaliger. NuapeyAcooodpov in Editis Josephi. Arm. Neri- 
glassares. NipiyAhoapoc Syne. 1. 1. 

31 Arm. Labesorachus. Aaboposdpsaxos Al. Xabaeaoodpayoc Eu- 
seb. Aaboodpoyoc Sync. 1. 1, 

32 xpoceAnAvOwe Euseb. 

33 Baoı\dav dxacay Euseb. Arm.: post cetera regna subversa. 

34 Arm, : Babylonem aggressus est. 
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A@va xararabousvos, xal cuvrakas TA EEw Tig Forms 
reiyn xatacxava, Oia TO Alay auTd mpayparixyy xal 
övcarmroy havivas thy wort, aveleveev ex) Bopoixxoy, 
exmoriopxnatwy roy Nabovyndov. rod 68 Neabovyydov our 
Umropslvaytos Thy moRiopxiav, AAN eyyetploayrog abroy xpi 
Tepov, xpmeapsvog Küpos bıravbpurws xa) Sods oixyrnpiy 
auto Kappaviay, Géreprey ix rig Babuawvias. Nabavımdos 
pedvouy, TO Aosmdy TOD y povou Ösayevopevog Ev Exsivn TH yur, 
xaréert pee Tov Bioy.” % 


6. BEROSUS DE ARTAXERXIS SECUNDI CONTRA PERSARUM 
RELIGIONEM INSTITUTA. 


Ex libro tertio Clemens Alexandr. Adm. ad Gentes, P 
43. de Persis verba faciens hec refert: „Ayanpara pe 
@rhy ov Evaa xal Albous ürernbarıy worep “Enrzues, 
ode mev Tesdac xal ixvevpoves, xabamep Aiyomrios, adda 
müp re xal Ddmp ws diadcoda. Mera d& worrois perro 
Uo FEpov mepiödaug & erwv avOpmmoesd7 yanpara bsy aureus 
Bypwooos &v Tpirn Kardaixmv rape THO roöro 
"Apragspgou tov Aapeiou rod “Qxov „denynaapevon, ag 
mpwrog THg "Abpodirns "Avalrıdos?? To dyarıa avasrıcas 


35 Cf. cum hisce Josephianis que, tanquam e Beroso hausts, de 
Cyro et Dario templi instaurationem decernentibus, minus quidem 
accurate, tradit Theophilus ad Autolycum, i iii. p. 139. : “Ore de xepl 
er panev xpova» ourgöeı xai B hpwoco ¢, 0 mapa Xakdaloıc guAosopiigası 
Kai pnvvoac "ElAnoı ra Xaddaixa ypäupara, Sc axoAovduc rıra elppet 
Tp Mwüoei, wepi re karaxhvepou Kat erépwy vo\\ür Etoropür. "Er py 
Kal roi¢ xpogyraic lepenig kai Aavın\ cipgwva Ex pépouc eipnxe” ra rap 
oyubärta roic 'lovdaloıg bxo rov Baciiéwe Babudwrlwy, dy avros 670 
pale ‘Abobaccapoy, wéxhyrat de apa ‘Ebpalorc NaGovxodovesep. 
Mépynrac xai wept rov vaov éy ‘Tepogohbporc aco nonpwabac ined ro 
Xaddalwy BacwWéwe, cal Sri, KUpov ro Sebrepoy Erog PasıAevoayrot rov 
yaov roy Sepediwy relévrwy, Aapelov radey faccrevoarrog ro devripeV 
Eros 6 vadc éxereXéaOn. 

#6 Ita legendum pro Tavatdog ostendit Bochartus (Phaleg, iv. 19. 
p. 245. ed. Lugd. 1692). Vid. Strab. xi. 14. et xv. 3., Plut. Artax 
17. Richt. 
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"y Baburavı xa) Zovaoıs xal Exrbarnvos xa) Acpaocxe za) 
Dapdeos, Ilepoaıs xal Baxrpoıs?? imeösıhe aebeıv. 





II. 

CANON PTOLEMZI,. QUI DICITUR ASTRONOMICUS. 
Kavav Bacirtay (al. Bacsrediv) Ptol. xavwy aor povopsxos 
ap. Sync. p. 208. D. seqq. mpoyerpos xavoves Theon. 
(Preecipue secundum Ptolemai cod. Vose. 2dum.) 

Anni | Summa 


Domi- | Anno- 
YOY" nationis. rum. 


| 
Baoı$l&wv Acoupiwy cal Mhdwy. ovva- 














a NABONAZ2ZAPOT. . . IA | 14 14 
Na€ovacdpou Sync. |. 1. 

B’NAAIOT .... - = - Is 2 16 
c. Halma: Codd. et Sync. Nabiov. v. 

Aparanadius - 

y XINZIPOT cal TOPOT . . KA 5 | 21 
Xivfipog Voss. 1. et Sync. _ 

8 IAOTAAIOT. . . . « « Ks 5 26 


'EAodAaıog Tyriorum rex apud Me- 
nandr. Ephes. 


€ MAPAOKEMIIAAOT! . . 





AH | 12 | 38 


37 Corr, ex Vulg.: üvaornoas Ev BabvAürı cai Zovoore cal ’Ex- 
Earivorc, Ilepeaıc wat Baxrpoıc cal Aapackp xal Lapdeow iwiderce 
ot€ey. Primum enim populorum cum urbium nominibus componi 
incommodum est ; dein autem Damascenos Sardianosque ad Veneris 
cultum cogi non magis necesse erat quam Babylonios, Susanos, 
Ecbatan., eed Persas tantum et Bactrios hunc cultum abhorrentes. 

1 Libri omnes Mapdoreuräödov. Rex idem est, qui in Jes, 39, 1. 
1863 FIND et in u. Regg. 20. 12. 803 JIN dieitur. Nomen 
compositum ex Mardoch (qui Chaldzorum fuit Mars) -Bal-Adan 
(cf. Kinnel-Adan et Assar-Adin vel Addon cet.), unde omisse ultima 
voce Mardoch-Bal et conglutinatum Mardochembal vel Mardochem- 
pal. Hodie etiam Greci, quippe qui ß literam per v efferant, 
nostrum b preposita n ante ß vel = exprimunt. Quare lectionem 
Mapdoreurädov mutandam esse censui. Ceterum Ptol. in Magna 
Syntaxi quoque tradit annum, quo regnum susceperit Mardokemp., 
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. ouya- | Anni | Summa 
Baoı$Adwy Accuplwy cat Mhdwy. | ern. , | Domi- | Anno 
Y@Y" inationis| rum. 
ra APKEANOT ° ° N) ° e E Mr 5 43 
"Apraıdvov Voss. 1. 
f ABAZIAETTON TPOTON . B | ME 2 45 
’"ACacw\sbrou mpwrov Voss. 1. et 
cett. d€aciArcvrog Sync. 
7 BHAIBOT* . . ....ITIMH 3 48 
9 AUDAPANAAIOT . . . :-| ¢ | NA 6 54 


’"Axapavvaticov Sync. cod. B. 
w. ‘Arpavadioov, 
# PHTEBHAOT . . ...| A| NE| 1 | 55 
"Hoıyetalov Sync, 'Piynbdlov 
Dodw. 


id MEZHZHMOPAAKOT. . 
Meonoipépeaxoc Syne. Meosoon- 
nopddxov Voss. 1. Meoesayınp- 
éaxov Dodw. 
8’ ABAZIAETTOT AETTEPOT 
’AbaalAevrog dAAog Sync. 


vy’ ASAPAAINOT . . . . 
"Isapındivov Sync. cod. B., pro quo 
d. recte ‘Ioapivtivov substitu- 
erunt. 
wd ZAOZAOTXIN OT e e od] % 
Zaodovxivov Sync. cod. B. 
sw KINNHAAAANOT .. . 
Kıymlaöalov Syno. Kırdadavov 
Voss. 1. 


59 


u 
g| 
NN 


Bl ml 
a 
PR 
X 
S 
S 


is’ NABOTIOAAZAPOT. . . | KA|PMT| 21 | 143 
NabowoAdacdpov Voss. 1. N. warpoc 
Nabovyodordowp Sync. 
ıf NABOKOAAZZAPOT . MT |Plis | 43 | 186 
NaboroAaoapov Voss. 1. Nabovro- 
Aacodpov Tov cai Nabovxndord- 
owp Sync. _ 
m IAAOAPOTAAMOT .. . .| B |PHH| 2 | 188 
9’ NHPITAZZOAAZZAPOT .| A | POB 4 |19 


NıpnyasoAacdpov Syne. Nnpıyao- 
ooAacedpov Voss. 1 


sre Nabonsssarice fuisse vicesimum septimum additis aliquot 
diebus. 
* Conj. Scaliger BnAldov. 
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Anni |Summa 
Domi- | Anno- 


Baoihkéwy Aocvpiwy cai Madey. | ern. 
YY. Instionis.| rum. 








« NABONAAIOT . . . 17 | 209 
rov cai ‘Aorudyoug add. Sync. 
Ileps@v Bacıneis. 
«a KTPOT ...... 9 | 218 
«8 KAMBTZOT.. . . 8 | 226 
wy AAPEIOT IIPNTOT . 36 | 262 
Ha or Sync. 
nS EEPE o 8 21 | 283 
ne APTAE EPROT IIPNTOT . 41 | 324 
xs, AAPEIOT AETTEPOT . . 19 | 343 
ay APTAZEPZOT AETTEPOT 46 | 389 
un OXOT.... . . 21 | 410 
«$ APOTOT . .. 2 | 412 
Zäpov Sync., unde conj. Scal. 
"Apaov, 
% AAPEIOT TPITOT 4 | 416 
rov cal ’Apoduov add. Sync. 
“Eaanvey Bacıneis. 
Aa’ AAERANAPOT TOT MA- 
KEAONOZ . . 8 | 424 


rou neyaAov Sync. 





III. 
TYRIA EX JOSEPHO. 


1. De Hıromo, SALOMONIS ZQUALI, EJUSQUE OcTo SuCCESSORIBUS, 
(C. Ap. i. cap. 17. seq. ed. Havercamp. p. 447. seqq.) 


"Eorı roivuv rapa Tupioss morAmy dr@y ypaupara Önpo- 
ia YaypapıpEva xal zedurnaypiva Aiay ETILERWE mep) ray 
rap QUT ONS yevoeeveny xal a pos RAAHAOUS wpayGevroy peyn- 
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png dElaw. ev rovrois yéyparras, ors éy Tepooorupois axe 
doundm wads bxd Doropinvos rov Bacsadws, ereos arr 
exaToy TecoapaxovTa xa} Tpialy zo pao OxTa Tou xricai 
Tupioug Keapyndove, dveypady 08 rap éxelvors N Tou yaw 
KATATKEUN TOU wap npv. Eipmpos yap 6 To Topics 
Basıneus diros 7 qv ToD PaciAgws jut Zodoprüöveg, wargızıy 
pas abrov diAlay Oradedeypevos auToc ouy FupdıRorinen 
BeEVos gis THY TOU KOT OUT eEUaT MOAT OS TO Zoropövı Aapxpe 
TıTa, Xxpuciou piv exert xa éxarty Boxe raravra Ter 
33 xarriorny ANY Ex TOU Opous, 6 xaAsiTaL Aibasos, eis Tor 
opobov Amkoreınev' äyreöwpnearo 08 aut 6 Zoropan ar 
AOkG TE TOAACIC Kal vii NOT xapav Ths Yr, arsrraiag TH Aa- 
Courdy Aeyomeryn. parsora 8 avrous sig Dirlay rig copias 
ouvinyey em iBupice mpobanucera yap ERNAADIG avreniotenin 
AUEIV KEAEUOVTES, xal xpeirrwy ev Touraig av 6 Zorouei, xal 
TARA Toparepos. vagorrai de MEX yüy mapa roig Tupiols 
Tora) Tray emiarondy, as Exsivos ™ pos BAAN AUS &yparbar. 
OTs 68 Ov Adyos kariv Om Zumol auymeipevog i 6 wepl Tay rape 
reis Tupioss yooppatoy, mapabyrouaı paprupa Aioy, anya 
wep) Thy Powixeseyy loroplay axpiby, yeyovevan meria Treue. 
0UTOS Tolvuy Ey TAG wepl Doivixwy Jaroplous Vpaper roy “fe 
mov touroy’ "Abıbarou TEASUT HT avTOg & viog auTou 
papos eCacireurey. ouTos TA 7m pos dvaronds nen. THs 
TOAEWES mpoo kx woe, xa) peigor To dary weroinxey, xal To 
'Oruparion Aids To ispov x06” daurs dy iv vic, xooas roy 
parade Torey, cuvnwe Th TOR, xa Xpuevis avalnpas 
éxdo no ey’ dvatis dt eis roy Albavoy Urorganoe ps 7 ro 
TOY vawy MaTacxeuny. Toy de Tupayyouvra. ‘Tepooonyp 
Zoropibyer meuaı dag) mpds Toy Elpapoy abviypara xe 
map aurou Aabeiv a Groby: rov Ö8 m] durndtvra Biawxpival ro 
Alvayrı Xprpara amorivesy, oporoyicayra Ob ray Eipop® 
xa} pa durnfévra Adoas TA aiviypara ToAAG TéDy zpmpare! 
sis TO EmsCrpsoy avarwmoas. eira Sm "Abönpovav rive. Tupi? 
dvb po Ta mporebevra Avoas xal auTiy AAAa m pobansiy’ a 
pr ruravre roy Zorops fiver TOAAG TH Hinwpw mporaroriow 
xpipara.” Alog pty obrm wep) ray mposipnp.tveny np uf 
pauprupyxey. (Cap. 18.) "Arad mpog TouTw woepalye opm 
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Mivavdpov roy '"Ederio. véypade 8 ovrog Tag Ed ExaoToU 
Toy Bacındav mpabsıs rape Tai “Eaanes ot} Bapkapaıs 
yevopevac, ix Toy map Exsivoig Em xwoplav Ypap nr 
srovöacas thy ioropiay madeiv. ypadhwy 0% repli ruv Beba- 
Girsuxöray ev Tipw, trasta yevomevog xara roy Eicmpov, 
Tatra dno “ rercurncavrog de "Abıbarou disdeFaro ray 
Basıreiav 5 vlös auroo Eipmpos, ts Bıwaas Ern mevtnxovra 
tpia EbanciAeunsv Eryn TpidxovTa TésTapa. OUTS Exmas Tov 
eupvywpoy Tov Te ypuTouy xlova Tov Ev Toig Tod Auös avelnxey- 
Erı re UAny Gurwy Amerdav Exoev, awd Tod Asyopevou opous 
AiCavou, xédpiva Evra sig rag tay lepdy ariyag' xaderwmy — 
Te TR apyaia lspe xaivods vaods wxoddunore TO Te TOU Hpa- 
xargoug xal Tig Acraprng Tépevog aviépeucev, Kal TO Ey Toil 
“Hpaxrdoug mprov sramearo iv ra Ilspırio pyvi, elra To 
vig 'Acraprns, önore Tıruois emeorparsunev un arodidotos 
Tous epous. vous xal drorakas kaura marıy Avkarpsıer, 
em) royrou dE tis qv "Abönmovos mais vewrepac, Oo ävixa Ta 
mpobanpara, a eméitacace Zoropwv & "Ispororuumy Bacı- 
Asug.” Wydifera: 58 6 ypovog amo Tourou Too Baairéws 
dyps tig Kapyndcvog xricewmg ovtmg? “ rercuracavros 
Eipapnu disdéEaro ra Bacıneiar Barsada pos ö vids, 8 
Bimoas ery Teccapanovra T pho. ébarlrcucey & En int. pesto 
ToUToy "Aböaorapros 6 aurov ulös Biwoag Ern elxonıy 
évvén EbaciAsucey Ern Evvea. ToüToy ol Tg Tpobeu aurou viol 
Teooapes emibouAsucavres amwAecay, wy 6 mpeoburepos 
Ebaaideunev Eryn dexadvo: med’ oüs “Acraprog 6 Asaaua- 
sraprou, o¢, Biwoas Eryn wevTyxovTa Técoapa, Ebacidzuo ev 
ern Öwösxa. peta Tourov 6 adeadds avrod "Agépupmos, 
Bimoasg Ern téccapa xal mevryxovta, eacireurey Ern Ev- 
Yea. OUTOG aNWAETO imo TOU AdEAHOU Dernros, og aabwy 
rıv Bacınslay apse pivas oxrw, Bıwaas Eryn wevTyxovTa. 
rouroy aveiAsy Eidwbaros 6 rig “Aorapryg iepeds, os, 
Barirsucag Erm rpiaxovraduo, Eblwasv Ern EGnxovTaoxTw. 
roürov Öisoesaro BadéSwpog vidc, ds, Buweas try trecoapa- 
xovramevre, ebaninsuoev Ern 85. TouTou diadoyos yéyove 
Marynvos 6 vids, ös, Bısaas ity Tpımxovraöuo, Ebaci- 
Asugey ETN Evvia. TouTou diadoyos yéyove Puyparalwy, 
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Bidoas 8° try wevrynxovrate, eCaciveucey Eryn Teasun- 

A 9 ~ > 9 9 nm 8 a „4 € aN a > ww 
xovraemta. ev dt Tw Em avrod Eböonm Eras 7) adEAhy aut 
duyotoa ev ry Aibun wor wxoösunse Kapyydova.” cur 
avyeTos 0 müs & ypoves awd Tig Eipdpou Bacınslas aypı 
Kapyndovog xrisewg ern pve, wives 7’. 


~ 


2. De IrHOBALO, NABUCHODONOSORI ZQUALI, EJUSQUE SUCCES- 
SORIBUS USQUE AD CyYRı TEMPORA. 


(C. Ap. i. cap. 21. ed. Hav. p. 452.) 


TIpor bye 58 xa) rag ray Poiwixewy dvaypadas ou yap 
mapansier oy thy amodeiEewy thy weptouriay. Karı ÖL Tor 
aurm Tay xpovey 4 xaraplopnais: “ ex Eidw6arov Tov 
Bacırdas imoNöpxnae Nabouxodovocopos ray Tüpov ex em 
dexarpla. werd rodroy sGaciaeuce Baka Ern déxa. pete 
roürov dixacral xarerradnoay xal edixacay: "Eixvyibaros 
Bacrayov paves duo, Kerns “A€daiou wives Séxa, "Ab 
Capos dpytepeis pivag Tpels, ‚Möryaı yoo xal Tepasıpa 
Tog TH “AGO nA Epou Sxacral E ern 8, wy neragö ebaoinese 
Bararopos ivınuröv va. rovrou TeAturjeavTos dmoorel 
Aavres pereréppavro MépGaroy ix rig BaGuacyes, xa! 
ebaciAsunev ery Técrapa. TouUTou Tedeurijoavros parent eu 
Yayro roy adercday auroo Eipwpov, ös thaciasuoey irn 
eixorıv‘ dm) rovrov Kipos Iepeöv Böuvdorsunev.” ovxoly ö 
oupamas Xpoves dry wevrixovTa Téa cape xa} pets paves 
mpos murois. abdcum piv yap wepl rig Nabou yodovoröp 
Bacsasiag NpEaro Tomopxeiy Topos, Tec oopen xoudexare 
Eres Hg Eipwpou Kipog & [leprng 76 xpadrog maperaber. 








REMARKS 


On 


DR. HINCKS’S PRINCIPLE OF EXPLETIVE SIGNS 


AND 
HIS METIIOD OF DISCOVERING THEM. 


Gm 


AT the close of our introductory observations to the chapter 
on Phonetics, we have briefly adverted to Dr. Hincks’s re- 
marks on the Egyptian alphabet. 

As the researches of this learned and ingenious writer have 
been exhibited in a series of elaborate papers read before the 
Royal Irish Academy in the year 1846, and subsequently 
printed *; and evincing as they do an accurate and extensive 
reading of Egyptian texts, particularly of written texts; we 
think it necessary to examine more closely the grounds on 
which his new system rests. 

Although Dr. Hincks admits, on the whole, the correctness 
of Champollion’s alphabet, as amended by Lepsius, and as 
represented, with some modifications and additions, in the 
German edition of my “ Egypt,” he is, nevertheless, of opinion 
that we have all failed in discovering the whole truth, and this 
for two reasons; first, because, though acquainted with the 
principle of homophones, we were ignorant of the antagonistic 
principle of expletives ; and, secondly, because we have followed 
an unsound method in investigating the power of the characters, 

We shall first, then, have to examine the “ new principle.” 
Egyptologers had hitherto supposed that the Egyptians, when 


* An attempt to ascertain the Number, Names, and Powers of the Letters of 
the Hieroglyphic or ancient Egyptian Alphabet, grounded on the Establishment 
of a @ew Principle in the Use of Phonetic Characters. By the Rev. Edward 
Hincks, D.D. Extracted from the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy 


vol, xxi. pt. 2. Read 26th Jan., 9th Feb., and 8th June, 1846. Dublin 


1847, 4to. 
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writing phonetically, expressed the sounds by the signs of these 
sounds; Dr. Hincks endeavours to establish that they also 
expressed the sounds by writing, in full letters, the name of the 
letter destined for that sound : names of which we avowedly know 
nothing. As this may appear to our readers rather startling, 
we give his definition of the new principle in the authors 
own words. He says (p. 10.): “ The principle which I wish 
to establish is this. The phonoglyphs which compose the 
proper Egyptian alphabet had names, which consisted of them- 
selves with the addition of certain expletive characters ; and 
these names might be, and often were, used in place of the 
simple phonoglyphs. If, then, a phonoglyph, belonging to the 
alphabet, be followed by the expletive character which apper- 
tains to it, that expletive may be, and for the most part should 
be, altogether neglected.” To illustrate this supposition, the 
author says the Egyptians might have written Rume, either by 
its four letters, or by the names of those letters, which would 
be like writing Rome in English, AR-O-EM-E. He is himself 
fully aware that such a system of writing is not only unheard 

of in paleography, but also that it seems difficult to discover 

any good reason for it, unless it be the occasional difficulty 

in hieratic writing of distinguishing one sign from another: & 

circumstance which would, at all events, not explain the use 

of so strange a method as applied to monuments sculptured 

or painted with such exquisite and plastic distimctness. Lastly 

(as seems, indeed, to be insinuated in the above quotation), he 

is obliged to confess that the pretended expletives are some 

times sounded, and that it is impossible to establish a rule as t0 

when they are real expletives, when they are to be considered 

as ordinary letters. 

So much for the principle. As to the method hitherto fol- 
lowed, it has been, in general, this. After the mine of proper 
names of kings, Egyptian and foreign, had been exhausted, the 
writing of one and the same word by different characters, either 
on monuments or in written texts, was very accurately studied. 
Signs, used indiscriminately for a given sound in one and 
the same word, were, upon the strength of this fact, set down 
as homophones, or signs of the same sound; and, as a sub- 
sidiary test, the corresponding words in Coptic were eom- 
pared. This method Dr. Hincks considers unsound. His ow? 
is the following :—First, an Egyptian word expressing “ sea,” 
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preserved in the Coptic tom, and in the Hebrew iam, is gene- 
rally written imä; but we also find it written iüömä. Now 
this full writing would have seemed to me to confirm the 
theory laid down by myself, and explained in the text, namely, 
that, in this and similar words, the vowel written at the end is 
really to be sounded where it is written, at the end (as a ter- 
minal sound), and not merely (as Lepsius had explained these 
and similar instances of that phenomenon first observed by 
him) before the final or penultimate consonant (as an inherent 
sound). Although, in this case, the concluding vowel is not 
absolutely the same as that pronounced before the m, it con- 
firms my principle. For, according to a very valuable obser- 
vation of Dr. Hincks himself, to which we shall refer hereafter, 
the “arm” at the end of the word had a sound very much like 
the Hebrew kametz-khatuf, or short u=a. Few persons, at all 
events, will believe that the word zim proves that the Egyp- 
tians called I, iu, and M, ma. 

The other proofs, as far as they can be substantiated, are 
derived from the manner of writing certain foreign words 
and names, either Hebrew or transmitted to us through the 
Hebrew, on the monuments and hieratic papyri. Dr. Hincka 
has very ingeniously conjectured that the Hebrew word for 
“ war-chariots” (mar-ka-büth, Mi} 3) is expressed in old hieratic 
texts by mar-ka-bu-ta, or, as he writes it, marukabuta, taking 
the stroke under the Egyptian r, without any proof, to represent 
a u ; whereas we believe it merely marks the division of syllables, 
like the corresponding Hebrew scheva. This, according to his 
theory, means MRKBT, written by the names of these five 
letters, according tothe new, and hithertoin palzography unheard 
of, principle. We scarcely see how the Egyptians, generally so 
accurate in their whole system of writing, could have repre- 
sented the Hebrew word by less, or by other, than those nine 
sounds. They might supply the vowels in their own words, 
but must have been rather explicit in indicating those of foreign 
words. Thus the Chinese write Cristo (Christ) Kilistto. 
Lepsius had already adverted, in his Letter, to the analogy 
between the Chinese and Egyptian writing in this respect. In 
the same manner, the Arabs write Greek names (e.g. Plato) 
with a very explicit indication of the vocalisation for the Arabian 
reader. It would be very extraordinary if the accurate Egyp- 
tians had not followed the same method. How the sound of the 
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strange Hebrew word for a “ war-chariot ” could have been sug- 
gested to the Egyptian reader by five consonants, m r & bt, it is 
not easy to divine; the fact, however, is, that the word is not 
found written in that unintelligible manner, but with the vowels 
which we require. It is merely Dr. Hincks’s conjecture which 
creates a difficulty ; fortunately there is no reason for adopting 
it. There certainly is a vowel added at the end, simply, we 
‘should have supposed, in order to make the uncouth strange 
word a little more pronounceable to the Egyptians. In a 
similar way, we are inclined to believe, Dr. Hincks has very 
acutely made out that the word kar-ka-ma-xa represents the 
celebrated town on the Chaboras, Circesium, in Hebrew Car- 
ke-mix. We believe it, however, simply to be written by the 
sounds which the Egyptians intended to express, and not by 
the names which the principal letters in this foreign word are to 
be supposed to have borne in the Egyptian alphabet, names of 
the existence of which, of course, we absolutely know nothing. 
We think it very natural that the Egyptians should have ex- 
pressed the scheva sound by a, as the Septuagint generally 
does in similar cases; that they gave the last consonant the 
soothing vowel a, as in the former instance; and lastly, that, 
where the Hebrew expresses in this word (foreign also to them) 
a long i, it sounded to an Egyptian ear more like their a. So 
the word is written in Arabic Kirkisi4, in Greek Kepanotov, in 
Latin Cercusium ; differently in all, and undoubtedly less accu- 
rately than in Hebrew and Egyptian. Thus the form of Asta- 
rita, for Astart, Astarte, the Phoenician goddess, seems easily 
explainable by the Hebrew plural Aytaruth, images of Astarte. 
The Egyptians might adopt a plural form as their term for the 
goddess, as they did the plural of the Hebrew (or Palestinic) 
word for “ chariots,” in order to express that sort of war instru- 
ment. The other foreign words adduced by Dr. Hincks, of 
which the meaning is known, are the following :— 

_Kanana, for the land of Kanaan, Heb. Kenäan, Sept. Xasaar. 
According to Lepsius, the Egyptian signs represent Kanaaz ; 
according tomy explanation Kanaana : according to Dr. Hincks’s 
new principle they mean simply KN AN. 

Nhrina (explained by Champollion as the Egyptian name 
for Naharain, the land of the two rivers, Mesopotamia) is 
sometimes written Nuhrina, which is the fuller and more in- 
telligible mode of writing, but no proof that the Egyptians 
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called the letter N, na, and wrote that name instead of the 
letter. 

Puharta, the Egyptian name of the Euphrates, Heb. Phrat, 
Arab. Furat, is perfectly intelligible as a full writing of the 
Aramaic name of that river. The Greek, Roman, and Arabic 
transcriptions of it, all of which indicate a u sound connected 
with the ph, prove that the Hebrew. manner of writing the 
name, Phrat, is a contraction. 

Pursata, the name of a people in monuments of the time of 
the Ramessides, was first interpreted by Birch as meaning the 
Philistines, Heb. Pelexet, Greek IHlaiaserivo. Dr. Hincks 
reads it PRS T. The rest are signs, added in order to form 
the names of these four letters. It is curious that here, again, 
the Egyptian, according to the common reading, has no more 
vowels than the Hebrew, and scarcely less than are absolutely 
necessary to the pronunciation of the word. 

The last instance, one where there is a double writing, is the 
name of Philippos (Aridzeus), which is written Phlipus, and 
also (I believe, once) Phiuljupus. The full writing seems in- 
tended to express that the two I’s in the Greek name ought to 
be sounded very long; for which there isa good reason as to 
the second I, which in Greek is long by position, whereas the 
Egyptians do not reduplicate the P. At all events, I do not 
think this single instance sufficient to prove that the Egyptians 
called the letter I, iz; still less that they ever wrote, not the 
sound, but the imaginary name of the letter. 

So much for the new principle, and new method of proving 
it by one Egyptian word and seven foreign names, or by eight, 
if we choose to admit a single instance of a late period. If Dr. 
Hincks has made any real discovery, it is simply this—that all 
or some of the Egyptian letters have an inherent vowel, which 
may be written, or may not be expressed, as the letter will by 
itself always have that pronunciation, unless another vowel is 
expressly added. If this be so, it admits of no other explanation 
than that already given by Lepsius in his Palwography (1834) 
—namely, that the modern division of the alphabet into conso- 
nants and vowels is as inapplicable to the primitive Hebrew 
as to the ancient Sanscrit writing; and that both were origi- 
nally syllabic, and only became gradually alphabetic in the 
strict sense of the word. In his ingenious essay on the ancient 
alphabets (1835), he likewise adduced substantial réasons for 
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assuming that the Hebrew Aleph originally stood for a, the 
He for e and i, and the Ain for oandxz. This theory, applied 
by him to the Egyptian in his Letter to Rosellini (1837), has 
been adopted and explained in our text. According to us, 
the three Egyptian vocal sounds, A, I, U, are not mere vowels, 
but signs of three different aspirations, all having more or less 
the nature of a guttural. Lepsius’s observations of the con- 
jectural peculiar sound of the “eagle,” among the three signs 
for A, have illustrated and proved the truth of this principle. 

The main question, therefore, is, whether Dr. Hincks, without 
being aware of it, has discovered the fact, that all or most 
of the Egyptian letters have one inherent vowel? The only 
satisfactory proof of the truth of such an assertion would be the 
circumstance of no instance being found where another vowel, 
besides the supposed inherent one, is sometimes expressed, 
sometimes omitted, in writing the same word. We are far from 
“either adopting or denying this assumption.' The cases cited 
by Dr. Hincks are insufficient to establish it, and we have not 
leisure to see whether it cannot be xefuted. At all events, the 
instances we know of the use of the reed, eagle, and arm, as the 
letter A, admit of no doubt—so, likewise, of the other homo- 
phone& established in principle by Champollion, and, as to their 
extent, rectified by Lepsius. 

We, therefore, believe Dr. Hincks’s principle to be an ima- 
ginary one, and his method not very safe. He deserves great 
credit, nevertheless, for having directed the attention of Egyp- 
tologers to the important fact, that certain letters have, if not 
exclusively, at least usually, one vowel implied by them, 85 
inherent, whether expressed or not—the “ Sieve,” for example, 
which seems to indicate a following 7. Mr. Birch has furnished 
us with some interesting instances. The name of king Cheops; 
of the fourth dynasty, is generally written in contemporary 
monuments Xufu (Khufu); but we also find Xiufu (Khiufu): 
the name of a foreign nation, Xta (Khta, Rosellini’s Scythians), 
is sometimes written, in the Ramesside age, Xita (Khita). 


! The careful expression of these inherent vowels in writing the names of 
foreigners at the Ramesside period, and their frequent suppression in native 
Egyptian words, are favourable to the idea of their being actually inherent ; as the 
mixture of the ideal and sonal symbols rendored each Egyptian word a speaking 
image to the eye, while it was necessary to leave no ambiguity as to the sounds of 
the names of foreigners.— Burcu. 
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Such facts furnish simply a confirmation of the general philo- 
logical and historical principle, according to which the whole 
alphabetic system of the Egyptians, as well as other nations, 
grew out of a syllabic one: or, in other words, that certain 
signs, originally syllabic, were gradually selected by them out 
of the whole number, to express ta mpara otosyeia, the simple 
alphabetic sounds. 

‚It may also be, that, when two vocal signs are joined together, 
they were (at least originally ) intended to express a diphthong : 
but this admits of another explanation, namely, that the second 
sign indicates that the vowel is to be sounded long or double; 
as in German the plural or feminine article, pronounced di (dee), 
is written at present die, and in Old High German diu. 

Lastly, the vocal signs hitherto considered as homophones 
may have expressed originally a specific aspiration of the vocal 
sound in question. We have already quoted Lepsius’s remarks 
as to the peculiar aspiration probably attached to the “ eagle.” 
Here, again, Dr. Hincks has made some valuable observations. 
He seems to have proved that the “ arm” expresses the sound 
of a strongly guttural a hike the Ain of the Hebrew alphabet. 
We have much pleasure in making this acknowledgment, 
although we cannot adopt his explanation of the writing of 
the Egyptian word which answers to the Coptic naeiö, great, 
and is expressed by a “ pike ” followed by the “ arm” alone, or 
by the “ arm and eagle,” and therefore supposed to have been 
naain Old Egyptian. Dr. Hincks explains this group as “ the 
great Ain,” which means (as he identifies this Ain with the o 
sound) “ the great O, or Omega.” Few persons, I believe, will 
be satisfied with this extraordinary explanation. Dr. Hincks, 
indeed, seems doubtful of it himself, for he offers it with a 
certain degree of hesitation. 

This, as it seems to me, is the full extent to which any pos- 
sible value can be assigned to Dr. Hincks’s discoveries. 


BuNSEN. 
Carlton Terrace, April 24, 1848. 
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F.R.S. and G.8. 8vo. 12s. 

The Philosophy of Nature; » "7 
tematic Treatise on the Causes and Laws 
Natural Phenomena. By the sam Anthot. 
8vo, 12s. 

being tb? 

Hegelian System in Origin, Principle For: 

and Matter. By James HurcHIs0# Sas 

Line. 2 vols. Sve. 28a 


An Introduction to Mental PL 
losophy, on the Inductive Method * 
J. D. Moszıı, M.A. LL.D, 8vo. 13 


Analysis of the Intellectual Powe 
the same Author. Post Svo. 7s, 6d 
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Sight and Touch: an Attempt to 
Disprove the Received (or Berkeleian) 
Theory of Vision. By TuomasK.ABsott, 
M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
8vo. with 21 Woodcuts, ds. 6d. 


The Senses and the Intellect. 
By ALEXANDER Bam, M.A. Prof. of Logic 
in the Univ. of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 
Svo. 15s. 


The Emotions and the Will, by the 
same Author. 8vo. 15s. 


On the Study of Oharacter, including 
an Estimate of Phrenology. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 9s. 


Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay. By SHapwortn H. Hopason, 
Sve. pp. 588, price 16s. 


The Way to Rest: Results from a 
Life-search after Religious Truth. By 
R. Vaucuax, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


Hours with the Mystics: a Contri- 
bution to the History of Religious Opinion. 
By ROBERT ALFRED Vavagan, B.A. Se- 
cond Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 128. 


The Philosophy of Necessity; or, 
Natural Law as applicableto Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By CHARLES Bray. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

The Education of the Feelings and 
Affections. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Corre- 
lates. By thesame Author. 8vo. 5s. 


Christianity and Common Sense. 
By Sir Wırıoucasy Jonzs, Bart. M.A. 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. 8vo. 6s. 





Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, de. 


Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir 
J. F. W. Herscner, Bart, M.A. ‘ Eighth 
Edition, revised ; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
Svo. 18s. 


Arago’s Popular Astronomy. 
Translated by Admiral W. H. Smytu, 
F.B.S. and R. Grant, M.A. With 25 Plates 
and 858 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 bs. 


Saturn and its System. By Rıc#- 
arp A. Procror, B.A. late Scholar of St. 
John’s Coll. Camb. and King’s Coll. London. 
Svo. with 14 Plates, 14s. 


The Handbook of the Stars. By the 
same Author. Square fcp. 8vo. with 8 Maps. 


price 5s. 


Celestial Objects for Common 
Telescopes. By T. W. Wese, MA!F.RAS, 
With Map ef the Moon, and Woodcuts. 
16mo. 7s. 


A General Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical ; forming a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By A. Kurra 
Jouneton, F.R.S.E. 8vo. 81s. 6d. 
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M‘Culloch’s Dictionary, Geogra- 
phical, Statistical, and Historical, ef the 
various Countries, Places, and principal 
Natural Objects in the World. Revised 
Edition, with the Statistical Information 
throughout brought up to the latest returns. 
By Feeverick Marri. 4 vols. 8vo, with 
coloured Maps, £4 As. 


A Manual of Geography, Physical, 
Industrial, and Political. By W. Hueurs, 
¥F.R.G.S. Prof. of Geog. in King’s Coll. and in 
Queen’s Coll. Lond. With 6 Maps. Fep.7s. 6d. 


Hawaii: the Past, Present, and Future 
of its Island-Kingdom: an Historical Ac- 
count of the Sandwich Islands. By MawiEy 
Hopkins, Hawaiian Consul-General, &c. 
Second Edition, revised and continued; 
with Portrait, Map, and 8 other Illustra- 
tions. Post Bvo. 12s. 6d. 


Maunder’s Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political. Edited by W. Hucuxa, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and J6 Plates. Fcp. 106. 6d. 


Physical Geography for Schools 
and General Readers. By M. F. Maury, 
LL.D. Fep. with 2 Charta, 2s. 6d. 


Natural History and Popular Science. 


The Elements of Physics or 
Natural Philosophy. By Nem Arnort, 
MLD. F.R.S. Physician Extraordinary te 
the Qneen. Sixth Edition, rewritten and 
completed. 2 Parts, 8vo. 21s. 


Volcanos, 


the Character of their 
Phenomena, their Share in the Structure 
and Composition of the Surface of the Globe, 
&c. By G. PouLetr Scrorz,M.P. F.RS. 
Second Edition. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
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Rocks Classified and Described. | 


By Bernuarp Von Cotta. An English 

Edition, by P. H. LAwRENCcE (with English, 

German, and French Synonymes), revised 

by the Author. Post 8vo. 14s. 

*,° Lithology, or a Classified Synopsis of 
the Names of Rocks and Minerals, also by 
Mr. LAWRENCE, adapted to the above work, 
may be had, price 5s. or printed on one side 
only (interpaged blank), for use in Cabinets, 
price 7s. 

Sound: a Course of Six Lectures deli- 
vered at the Royal Institution of Great 

Britain. By Professor JoHN TYNDALL, 


LL.D. F.R.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
[ Nearly ready. 


Heat Considered as a Mode of 
Motion. By Professor Jonx TYNDALL, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 


A Treatiso on Electricity, in 
Theory and Practice. By A. De LA Rıve, 
Prof. in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by C. V. Warker, F.RS. 8 vols. 
Svo. with Woodcuts, £8 18s. 


The Correlation of Physical 
Forces. By W. R. Grove, QC. V.P.RS. 
Fifth Edition, revised by the Author, and 
augmented by a Discourse on Continuity. 
8vo. 

ManualofGeology. By S. Havaxror, 
MD. F.R.S. Fellow of Trin. Coll. and Prof. 
of Geol. in the Univ. of Dublin. Second 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Fep. 7s. 6d. 


A Guide to Geology. By J. Putuirs, 
M.A. Prof. of Geol. in the Univ. of Oxford. 
Fifth Edition. Fep. 4s. 


A Glossary of Mineralogy. By 
H. W. Bristow, F.G.S. of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 


The Elements: an Investigation of 
the Forces which determine the Position 
and Movements of the Ocean and Atmo- 
sphere. By Wituiam Leranron JORDAN. 


Vor. I. royal 8vo. with 13 maps, price 8s. 


Phillips’s Elementary Introduc- 
tion to Mineralogy, re-edited by H. J. 
BROOKE, F.R.8. and W. H. MıLLeEr, F.G.8. 
Post 8vo. with Woodcuta, 18s. 


Van Der Hoeven’s Handbook of 
ZooLocy. Translated from the Second 
Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. CLArk, 


M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates of | 


Figures, 60s. 


The Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. By 
Rıcaaep Owen, F.R.S. D.C.L. 3 vols 
8vo. with upwards of 1,200 Woodcuts. 
Vors. I. and II. price 21s. each, now ready. 
Vor. III. in the Spring. 


The First Man and His Place in 
Creation, considered on the Principles of 
Common Sense from a Christian Point cf 
View; with an Appendix on the Negre. 
By GEORGE Moore, M.D. M.B.C.P.L. &:. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The Lake Dwellings of Switzer- 
land and other Parts of Europe. By Dr. F. 
KeLLes, President of the Antiquarian Ass_- 
ciation of Zürich. Translated and arranz:! 
by J. E. Les, F.S.A. F.G.S. Author of 
‘Isca Siluram. With several Woodc::s 
and nearly 100 Plates of Figures. Rovs! 
8vo. 31s. 6d, j 


Homes without Hands: a Deserip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, clase 
according to their Principle of Construction 
By Rev. J.G.Woop, M.A. F.L.S. Wi: 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 full size 
of page). Second Edition. 8vo. 21s. 


The Harmonies of Nature and 
Unity of Creation. By Dr. G. Hısrwic, 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 185. 

The Sea and its Living Wondera. FE: 
the same Author. Third Edition, enlarg::. 
8vo. with many Illustrations, 21s. 


The Tropical World. By the same Autbor. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs and 172 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 21s. 


Manual of Corals and Sea Jellies. 
By J. R. Greene, B.A. Edited by J. A. 
GALBRAITH, M.A. and S. Havesron, MD. 
Fep. with 89 Woodcuts, 5s. 


Manual of Sponges and Animalculs: 
with a General Introduction on the Princi- 
ples of Zoology. By the same Author ani 
Editors. Fep. with 16 Woodcuts, 2s. 


Manual of the Metalloids. By J. ArJous, 
M.D. F.R.S. and the same Editors. 2nd 
Edition. Fep. with 88 Woodcats, 7s. 6d. 


Sketches of the Natural History 
of Ceylon. By Sir J. Emerson Taxnusr. 
K.C.S. LL.D. With 82 Wood Engravings 
Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Ceylon. By the same Author. 5th Edition; 
with Maps, &c. and 90 Wood Engravings. 
2 vols. 8vo. £2 10s. 


The Wild Elephant, its Structure and 
Habits, with the Method of Taking a3¢ 
Training it in Ceylon. By the sams 
Author. Fep.8vo. with Illustrationa 
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A Familiar History of Birds. | Loudon’sEncyclopeedia of Plants; 
By E.StasLer, D.D. late Lord Bishop of comprising the Specific Character, Descrip- 
Norwich. Fcp. with Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. tion, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants 


Kirby and Spence’s Introduction found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 
to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural Loudon’s Encyclopedia of a 
istory of Insec . de. Oo pedia of Trees an 
History of ta. Crown Bro. bs Shrubs; containing the Hardy Trees and 
Maundoer’s Treasury of Natural Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and 
History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. popularly described. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 
Revised and corrected by T. 8. CoBBoLD, Svo. 50s. 


ALD. Fep. with 900 Woodcuts, 10s. Bryologia Britannica ;s containing 
The : Elements of Botany for the Mosses of Great Britain and ‘Ireland, 
Families and Schools. Tenth Edition, re- ranget ae By al Iron. 
vised by Tnosas Moore, F.L.S. Fcp vo. wi es, #2s. or coloured, £4 4s. 


with 154 Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. | Maunder’s Scientific and Lite- 


The rary Treasury; a Popular Encyclopaedia of 
Treasury of Botany, „Or Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, 
Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable King- . : 
: LER thoroughly revised and in great part re- 
dom; with which is incorporated a Glos- itt ith above 1.000 icles, b 
of Botanical Terms, Edited by written, with above 1, new articles, by 
I Tuprer F.B.S. and T. Moozz, FLS J. Y. Jounson, Corr. M.Z.S. Fep. 10s. 6d. 
e 3 e ® . = if eo 
assisted by eminent Contributors. Pp. | A Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel tare, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-edited 
Plates. 2 Parts, fcp. 20s. by the late W. T. Branpg (the Author) 


The British Flora; comprising the and Gro non W. Cox, M.A. 8 vols. medium 
Phsnogamous or Flowering Plants and the vo. price bes. clo 
Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooxer, K.H. and | Essays on Scientific and other 
G. A. Waxxer-Arxorr, LL.D. 12mo, subjects, contributed to Reviews. By Sir H. 
with 12 Plates, 14s. or coloured, 21s. Houtanp, Bart. M.D. Second Edition. 


8vo. 14s. 
The Rose Amateur’s Guide. By . 
4: Essays from the Edinburgh and 
Taomas Rryexs. New Edition. Fcp. 4s. / ly Reviews; with Ad , 
The Indoor Gardener. By Miss other Pieces. By Sir J. F. W. HEBScHEL, 
Maina. Fcp. with Frontispiece, 5s. Bart. M.A. 8vo. 18s. 


—_ —— - 


kubChemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the Allied Sciences. 


A"Dictionary of Chemistry and | A Manual of Chemistry, De- 
the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By scriptive and Theoretical. By Wis 
Henny Warts, F.C.S. assisted by eminent Opiixe, M.B. F.R.S. Parr L 8vo. 9s. 
Contributors. 5 vols. medium §8vo. in 


course of publication in Parts. Vou I. 
Sls. 6d. Vor: IL 26s. Vor. III. 81s. 6d, | A Course of Practical Chemistry, for the 


use of Medical Students. By the same 
and Vor. IV. 24s. are now ready. Author. Second Edition, with 70 new 
A Handbook of Volumetrical Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Analysis. By Rosxrt H. Scorr, M.A. 
T.C.D. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Elements of Chemistry, Theore- | 
tical and Practical By Wiiiram A. 
Mitzer, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.G.S. Pro 
fessor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. | The Toxicologist’s Guide: a New 
8 vols. 8vo. £2 188. PantL Cuemican : Manual on Poisons, giving the Best Methods 


| 
| Lectures on Animal Chemistry Delivered 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Pavasca, Third Edition, 12s. Paar II. | to be pursued for the Detection of Poisons. 
B 


at the Royal College of Physicians in 1865. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


InorGAnIo CHEMISTRY, 21s. Parr III. By J. Horstey, F.C.S. Analytical Chemist. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Third Edition, 24s. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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The Di is and Treatment of 
the Diseases of Women; including the 
Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By GRaILy 
Hewırt, M.D. &. New Edition, with 
Woodcut Illustrations, in the press. 


Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By CHARLES WEST, 
M.D. &c. 5th Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. 16s. 

Exposition of the Signs and 
Symptoms of Pregnancy : with ether Papers 
en subjects connected with Midwifery. By 
W. F. Mowreomeny, M.A. M.D. M.B.LA. 
8vo. with Illustrations, 25s. 


A System of Surgery, Theoretical 
and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors. Edited by T. Houmxs, M.A. 
Cantab. Aseistant-Surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital. 4 vols. 8vo. £4 18s. 


VoL I. General Pathology, Su. 

Vol. IL. Local Injuries: Guu-shot Wounds, 
Injuries of the Head, Back, Face, Neck, 
Chest, Abdomen, Peivis, of the Upper and 
Lower Extremities, and Diseases of the 
Eye 2ls, 

Vol. III. Operative Surgery. Diseases 
of the Organs of Circulation, Locomotion, 
&c. 21s. 

Vol. IV. Diseases of the Organs of 
Digestion, of the Genite-Urinary System, 
and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin ; 
with APPENDIX and GENERAL Inprex. 80s. 


Lectures on the Principles and 
Practice of Physic. By Tnomas Watson, 
M.D. Physician-Extraordinary to the 
Queen. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 84s. 


Lectures on Surgical Pathology, 
By J. Paasrt, F.B.S.Surgeon-Extraordinary 
to the Queen. Kdited by W. Tunsmm, M.B. 
Svo. with 117 Woodcuts, 21s. 


A Treatise on the Continued 
Fevers of Great Britain. By C. Muronison, 
MLD. Senior Physician te the London Fever 
Hospital. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 18s. 


Anatomy, Descriptive and Sur- 
gical. By Hexer Gray, F.RS. With 
410 Woed Engravings from Dissectiens, 
Fourth Edition, by T.HoLmzs, M.A. Cantab. 
Royal Svo. 28s. 


The Cyclopsdia of Anatomy and 
Physiology. Edited by the late R. B. Toon, 
M.D. F.RS. Assisted by nearly all the 
moet eminent cultivators of Physiological 
Science of the present age, 5 vols. Svo. 
with 2,858 Woodcuts, £6 6s. 


Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man. By the late E. B. Toop. 
M.D. F.B.S. and W. Bowmas, FBS ¢ 
King’s College. With numerous Lisstre 
tions Vor. Il. 8vo. 25s. 

Vor.I. New Edition by Dr. LioxstS 


BEALE, F.R.S. in course of publicatios; 
Parr I. with 8 Pilates, 7s. 6d. 


Histological Demonstrations; : 
Guide to the Microseopical Examinatio = 
the Animal Tissues in Health and Diss. 
for the use of the Medical and Veteriar 
Professions. By G. Harwey, MD. FR> 
Prof. in Univ. Coll. London; and 6. 1. 
Brown, M.R.C.V.S. Professor of Veter: 
nary Medicine, and one of the Ynspeti: 
Officers in the Cattle Plague Departs: 
of the Privy Council. Post 8vo. with 4 
Woedcuts, 12s. 


Abridged from the larger cs 
Author, assisted by J.C. CopLanD, ME 
and throughout t down to the fr 
sent state of Medical Science. Pp. 1+ 
in Svo. price 86s. 


The Works of Sir B. C. Brodie, 
Bart. collected and by err 
Hawams, F.RCSE 8 vols. &r0 
Medallion and Facsimile, 488. 

Autobio of Sir B. C. Bro 
Bart. nnd trom the Authors mtr 
left in MS. Second Edition. Fep 


A Manual of Materia Medi 


90 Woodcuts, 21s. 
Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Moet 

Medica and jon, Third Baitk 7 

A. 8. Tarıor, M.D. and G. 0. Bes, 

8 vols, Bro. with Woodents, £8 15%. 


Thomson’s Conspectus of A 
British Pharmacopais. Twenty | 
Raition, corrected and made conf 

thruughout to the New . 

the General Council of Medical EA 

By E. Luorp Brexerr, M.D. 18mo. 


Manual of the Domestic Practice’ 
of Medicina By W. B. Ksersv™’ 
F.R.CS.E. Second Editien, 
revised, with Additions. Fep. 5s 


Sea-Air and Sea-Bathing 
Children and Invalida, Bv Wi 
Sreancs, M.D. Fop. Ss. 





work by ii | 
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The Restoration of Health; or, | Manual for the Classification, 


the Application of the Laws of Hygiene to 
the Recovery of Health: a Manual for the 
Invalid, and a Guide in tbe Sick Room. 
By W.Sraauce, M.D. Fep. 6s. 


Training, and Education of the Feeble- 
Minded, Imbecile, and Idiotic. By P. 
Martin Duncan, M.B. and WıLLıas 
MıtLarnp. Crown 8vo. de.) 





The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 


The Life of Man Symbolised by | Shakspeare’s 


Sentiments and 


the Months of the Year in their Seasons Similes printed in Black and Gold, and illu- 


and Phases; with Passages selected from 
Ancient and Modern Authors. By RICHARD 
Pieor. Accompanied by a Series of 25 
fall-page Illustrations and numerous Mar- 
ginal Devices, Decorative Initial Letters, 
and Tailpieces, engraved on Wood from 
Original Designs by Jouw Lereuron, 
¥S.A. 4to, 42s. 


The New Testament, illustrated with 
Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4te. 
68s. cloth, gilt top; or £5 5s. morocco. 


Lyra Germanica; Hymns for the 
Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Christian 
Year. Translated by CATHERME WInx- 
WORTH; 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn 
by J. Leigeron, F.8.A. Fep. 4to 21s. 


Cats’ and Farlie’s Moral Em- 
blems; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
verbs of all Nations : comprising 121 
Illustrations en Wood by J. LEIGHTON, 
F.8.A. with an appropriate Text by 
BR. Pıcor. Imperial 8vo. 81s. 6d. 


minated in the Missal style by Henry Nozı 
Humpuesys. In massive covers, containing 
the Medallion and Cypher of Shakspeare. 
Square post Svo. 21s. 


Half-Hour Lectures on the His- 
tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Arts. By W. B. Scorr. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 50 Woodcut 
Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 


The History of Our Lord, as exem- 
plified in Works of Art. By Mrs. Jamzson 
and Lady Easriaxe. Being the concluding 
Series of ‘Sacred and Legendary Art.’ 
Second Edition, with 18 Etchings and 281 
Woodeuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 42s. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Saints 
and Martyrs. Fourth Edition, with 19 Etch- 
ings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vola. 81s. 6d. 


Mrs.Jameson’s Legends ofthe Monastic 
Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s, 

Mrs.Jameson’s Legends of the Madonna. 
Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s. 





Musical Publications. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
National Mucic; Comprising Researches 
into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Cus- 
toms. By Carı Essex, Author of ‘The 
Music of the most Ancient Nationa’ With 
Frontispiece and numerous Musical Illus- 
trations, Svo. 16s 


Six Lectures on Harmony. De- 
livered at the Royal Institution ef Great 
Britain before Easter 1867. By G. A. 
MacraRREN. Sve [ In the press, 


Lectureson the History of Modern 
Music, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By Jonny HuLLaın. Fiasr Counss, with 
Chronolegical Tables, post Svo. Ge. 6d. 
Ss00xm Couraz, the Transition Period, 
with 26 Specimens, Svo. 168, 


Sacred Music for Family Use; 
A Selection of Pieces for One, Two, or more 
Voices,. from the best Composers, Foreign 
and English. Edited by JoHN HuLLAum. 
1 vol. music folio, 21s. half bound. 


Hullah’s Part Music, Sacred and 
Secular, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. 
New Edition, with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ments, in eourse of publicatien in Monthly 
Numbers, each number in Seore, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment, price ls. and in sepa- 
rate Parts (Seprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass), 
aniform with the Scere in size, but in larger 
type, price 3d, each Part. Each Series 
(Sacred aad Secular) to be completed in 12 
Numbers, forming a Volume, in imperial 
8vo. 
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Arts, Manufactures, &c. 


Drawing from Nature; a Series of 
Progressive Instructions in Sketching, from 
Elementary Studies to Finished Views, 
with Examples from Switzerland and the 
Pyrenees. By GEorgE Barnarp, Pro- 
fessor of Drawing at Rugby School. With 
18 Lithographic Plates and 108 Wood En- 
gravings. Imp. 8vo. 25s. 


Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Archi- 
tecture. New Edition, revised, with al- 
terations and considerable Additions, by 
Wryatr Parwortu. With above 350 New 
Engravings and Diagrams on Wood by 
O. JewiTr, and upwards of 100 other 
Woodcuts. 8vo. [ Nearly ready. 


Tuscan Sculptors, their Lives, 
Works, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 
28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and 
Photographs. By CHartes C. PERKINS. 
2 vols. imp. 8vo. 68s. 


The Grammar of Heraldry: con- 
taining a Description of all the Principal 
Charges used in Armory, the Signification 
of Heraldic Terms, and the Rules to be 
observed in Blazoning and Marshalling. 
By Joun E. Cussans. Fep. with 196 
Woodcuts, 4s. 6d. 


The Engineer’s Handbook; ex- 
plaining the Principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinery. ByC.8.Lownnes. Post 8vo. 5s. 


The Elements of Mechanism. 
By T. M. Goopreve, M.A. Prof. of Me- 
chanics at the R.M. Acad. Woolwich. 
Second Edition, with 217 Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Re-written and en- 
Jarged by Rosert Hunt, F.R.S.,'assisted by 
numerous Contributors eminent in Science 
and the Arts. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 8 vols. 


8vo. . [Nearly ready. 


Treatise on Mills and Millwork. 
By W. Faıpearen, C.E. F.R.S. With 18 
Plates and 822 Woodcuts. 2 vols.8vo. 82s. 

Useful Information for Engineers. By 
the same Author. First, Szconv, and 
Tarr» Sentes, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

The Application of Cast and Wrought 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 6 Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


Iron Ship Building, its History 
and Progress, as comprised in a Series d 
Experimental Researches on the Laws d 
Strain; the Strengths, Forms, and other 
conditions of the Material; and an Joqur’ 
into the Present and Prospective State dl 
the Navy, including the Experiment 
Results on the Resisting Powers of Armea 
Plates and Shot at High Velocitie. Br 
W. Farrparyx, C.E. F.R.S. With 4 Piste 
and 180 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 


Encyclopedia of Civil Engines: 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practice. 
By E. Cresy, C.E. With above 30” 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


The Practical Mechanic’s Jou 
nal: An Illustrated Record of Mechanical 
and Engineering Science, and Epitome © 
Patent Inventions, 4to, price Is. mon". 


The Practical Draughtsman’s 
Book of Industrial Design. By W. Jo 
eon, Assoc. Inst. C.E. With many buxel 
Illustrations. 4to. 28s. 6d. 


The Patentee’s Manual: s Tre“ 
on the Law and Practice of Letters Pst 
for the use of Patentees and Inventors. BY 
J. and J. H. Jonxson. Poet 8vo. 74.64 


The Artisan Club’s Treatise 08 
the Steam Engine, in its various App 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Naviga0™ 
Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bours? 
C.E. Seventh Edition ; with 87 Plate #"° 
546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42s. 


A Treatise on the Screw Fre 
peller, Screw Vessels, and Screw “oe 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and - 
illustrated by many Plates and Wood 
By the same Author. New and Par 
Edition in course of publication 10 24 Kar 
royal 4to. 2s. 6d. each. 


Catechism of the Steam ! 
in its various Applications to Mines 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Er. 
ture. By J. Bounwe.C.E. With 19 ce 
cuts. Fcp.9s. The Lerropvcrion d 

Improvements’ may be had separat 

110 Woodcuts, price 8s. 6d. 


Handbook of ne tee er iR 
same Author, forming a ool 
chism of the Steam Engine, with 67 W 
cuts. Fep. 9. 
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The Art of Perfumery ; the History | Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agri- 
and Theory of Odours, and the Methods of culture: Comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By provement, and Management of Landed 
Dr. Pızsse, F.C.S. Third Edition, with Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
58 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. of the Productions of Agriculture. With 


Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic 1,100 Woodente. 8vo, 81s. 6d. 
emical, Natural, an y 
for Juveniles during the Holidays. By the | Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening : 


. we Comprising the Theory and Practice of 
ame Author. „hird Keition, enlarged Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
wi oodeu p. 08. and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 


Talpa; or, the Chronicles of a Clay wee vopalopeedia of Cottage, Farm 
: sEn , 
w nd ew. Dans by & with 24 and Villa Architecture and Furniture. With 


SHANK. Sixth Edition. 16mo. 5s. 6d. more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Rents 

History of Windsor Great Park and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upen 

and Windsor Forest. By Wız.ıam MEn- Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 

zıes, Resident Deputy Surveyor. With 2 Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 
Maps and 20 Photographs. Imp. folio, £8 8s. J.C. Morton. 8vo. 108, 6d. 





Religious and Moral Works. 
An Exposition of the 38 Articles, | Fasti Sacri, or a Key to the 


Historical and Doctrinal. By E. Haroip Chronology of the New Testament; com- 
Browne, D,D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh prising an Historical Harmony of the Four 
Edition. 8vo. 16s, Gospels, and Chronological Tables gene- 


The Pentateuch and the Blohistic | ‘ally from 3.0. 70 to ap. 70: with a Pre- 
Psalme, in Reply to Bishop Colenso. By liminary Dissertation and other Aids. By 
the same. Second Edition. 8vo. 2s. Taomas Lewin, M.A. F.S.A. Imp. 8vo. 42s. 


Examination-Questions on Bishop A Critical and Grammatical Com- 
Browne's Exposition of the Articles, By mentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. By C. J. 
the Rev. J. Gore, M.A. Fep. 8s. 6d, Exuicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester 

The Acts of the Apostles; with a and Bristol. 8vo. 

Commentary, and Practical and Devotional | Galatians, Third Edition, Se. 6d. 

Suggestions for Readers and Studentsof the ' Ephesians, Third Edition, 88. 6d. 

English Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Coox, | Pastoral Epistles, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
M.A, Canon of Exeter, &c. New Edition, | Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
8vo. 123. 6d. Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Thessalonians, Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Paul. By W. J. Conyseang, M.A. late | Historical Lectures on the Life of 

Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cantab. and J. 8. Our Lord Jesus Christ: being the Hulsear 

Howson, D.D. Principal of Liverpool Coll. Lectures for 1859. By the same Author. 
Lierarr Eprrion, with all the Original Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Tilustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, | The Destiny of the Creature ; and other 

Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 485, Sermons preached before the University of 
INTERMEDIATE Eprrior, with a Selection Cambridge. By the same. Post 8vo. 5s. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodents. 2 vols. The Broad and the Narrow Way; Two 
square crown 8vo. 81s. 6d, Sermons preached before the University of 


PeorLe’s Eprrion, revised and con- Cambridge. By the same. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


densed, with 46 Illnstrations and Maps. TheGreek Testament; with Notes, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Rev. 
W. Wesstser, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. 
WıKınson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s. 
Vor. I. the Gospels and Acts, 20s. 
Vor. II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24s. 


The Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
SMITH, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, 10s. 6d. 
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Rev. T. H. Horne’s Introduction 
to the Critical Stady and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Eleventh Edition, cor- 
rected, and extended under careful Editorial 
revision. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts 
and Facsimiles. 4 vols. Svo. £3 18s. 6d. 


Rev. T. H. Horne’s Compendious In- 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, being 
an Analysis of the larger work by the same 
Author. Re-edited by the Rev. JoHn 
Ayre, M.A. With Maps, &c. Post 8vo. 9s. 


The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge; being a Dictionary of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip- 
tare; intended to establish its Authority 

- and illustrate its Contents. By Kev. 
J. Ayre, M.A. With Maps, 15 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Fcp. 10s. 6d. 


Every-day Scripture Difficulties 
explained and illustrated. By J. E. Pres- 
coTr, M.A. Vor. I. Matthew and Mark; 
Vox. II. Luke and John, 2 vols. 8vo. 9s. each. 


The Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua Critieally Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal. People’s Edition, in 1 vol. crown 
Svo. 6s. or in 5 Parts, is. each. 


The Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua Critically Examined. By Prof. A. 
Kuenem, of Leyden. ‘Translated from the 
Dutch, and edited with Notes, by the Right 
Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 


The Church and the World: Essays 
on Questions of the Day. By various 
Writers. Edited by Rev. Onsr Sarr.ey, 
MA. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 15s. 


The Formation of Christendom. 
Parti. By T. W. Atiizs. 8vo. 12s. 


Christendom’s Divisions; a Philo- 
sophical Sketch of the Divisions of the 
Christian Family in East and West. By 
Epxonp S. FrouLxes, formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus Coll. Oxford. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Christendom’s Divisions, Part IT. 
Grecks and Latins, being a History of their 
Dissentions and Overtures for Peace down 
to the Reformation. By the same Author. 

[ Nearly ready. 


The Life of an Eclectic Gos- 

pel, from the Old and New Testaments, 

on a New Principle, with Analytical 

Tables, &e. By Cuantus De La Parux, 
MA. Kevised Edition. 8vo, ds. 


The Hidden Wisdom of Chris 
aud the Key of Knowledge; or, History of 
the Apocrypha. By Erwest De Buness. 
2 vols. Sve. 288. 


The Temporal Mission of the 
Holy Ghost; or, Reason and Revelation. 
By the Most Rev. Archbishop Manus. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 8a, 6d. 


Essays on Religion and Liters- 
ture. Edited by the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Manusrng. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Essays and Reviews. By the Ber. 
W. Temrıe, D.D. the Rev. RB. Wituass 
B.D. the Rev. B. Power, M.A. the Rer. 
H. B. Wrisos, B.D. ©. W. Goopwis, MA. 
the Rev. M. Pırrıson, B.D. and the Rev. 
B. Jowett, M.A. 12th Edition. Fcp. 5s. 


Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History: 
Morpock and Soamxs's Translation and 
Notes, re-edited by the Rev. W. Strass, 
M.A. 8 vols. 8vo. 45s. 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire 
Works: With Life by Bisuor Hes 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. GR. 
Epes, 10 vols. £5 5s. 


Passing Thoughts on ic 
By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert’ N" 
Edition. Fep. 5s. 

Thoughts for the Holy Week, * 
Young Persons. By the same Author 
Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 

Self-examination before Confirmstiot 
By the same Author. 32mo. 1s. 6d. 


Readings for a Month Preparatory # 
Confirmation from Writers of the Early and 
English Chareh. By the same. Fep. 4 

Readings for Every Day in Lent, «© 
piled from the Writings of Bishop J=x==* 
Tartor. By the same, Fcp. 5s 


Preparation for the Holy Communi 7 
the Devotions chiefly from the works 
Jersur TaYLoe. By the same S2mo. 8 


Principles of Education draw? 
from Nature and Revelation, and Applied 
to Female Education in the Upper 
By the same. 2 vols. fcp. 12s, 6d. 


The Wife’s Manual; or, Prye™ 
Thoughts, and Songs on Several Occasions 
of a Matron’s Life. By the Rev. W. sl 
vert, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d 

Lyra Domestica ; Christian Songs fe 
Domestic Kdification. Translated fos I! 
Pesitery and Harp of 0. J. P. Srırta, mi 


from other sources, by Ricuarp 
Finer and Srconp Sxaces, fop. 4s. 6d. ih 
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Spiritual Songs for the Sundays 
and Holidays throughout tlıe Year. By 
J. S. B. Monseıı, LL.D. Vicar of Egham. 
Fourth Edition. Fcp. 4s. 6d. 


The Beatitudes: Abasement before God: 
Sorrow for Sin; Meekness of Spirit; Desire 
for Holiness; Gentleness; Purity of Heart; 
the Peace-makers; Sufferings for Christ. 
By the same. Third Edition. Fep. 8s. 6d. 


Lyra Sacra; Hymns, Ancient and 
Modern, Odes, and Fragments of Sacred 
Poetry. Edited by the Rev. B. W. SavıLz, 
MA. Third Edition, enlarged. Fcp. bs. 


Lyra Germanica, translated from the 
German by Miss C. WovxwortH. First 
Series, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 
Festivals; SECOND SERIES, the Christian 
Life. Fcp. 3s. 6d. each Szxies. 


Hymns from Lyra Germanica, 16mo. ls. 


The Chorale Book for Engiand ; 
a complete Hymn-Book in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Charch of 
England: the Hymns translated by Miss C. 
WixxwortH ; the Tunes arranged by Prof. 
W. 8S. Bexxerr and OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. 
Fep. 4to. 12¢. 6d. 


Congregational Edition, Fep. 28. 


Lyra Eucharistica ; Hymns and 
Verses on the Holy Communion, Ancient 
and Modern ; with other Poems. Edited by 
the Rev. Orsy Sareizy, M.A. Second 
Edition. Fep. 7s. 6d. 

Lyra Messianica; Hymns and Verses on 
the Life of Christ, Ancient and Modern; 
with other Poems. By the same Editor. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 7s. 6d. 

Lyra Mystica ; Hymns and Verses en Sacred 
Subjects, Ancient and Modern. By the 
same Editor. Fep. 7s. 6d. 


The Catholic Doctrine of the 
Atonement; an Historical Inquiry into its 
Development in the Church : with an Intro- 
duction on the Principle of Theological 
Developments. By H. N. Oxennam, M.A. 
formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 


From Sunday to Sunday; an Attempt 
to consider familiarly the Weekday Life 
and Labours of a Country Clergyman. By 
R. Gex, M.A. Fep. 5s. 


Our Sermons: an Attempt to consider 
familiarly, but reverently, the Preacher’s 
Work in the present day. By the same 
Author. Fep. 6s. 


Paley’s Moral Philosophy, with 
Annotations. By Ricoarp Wuars.y,D.D, 
late Archbishop of Dublin. &voe. 7s. 


Travels, Voyages, &c. 


Ice Caves of France and Switzer- 
land; a narrative of Subterranean Explora- 
tion. By the Rev. G. F. Browns, MA. 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of St. Catherine’s 
Coll. Cambridge, M.A.C. With 11 Woodcuta. 
Square crown 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


Village Life in Switzerland. By 
Sormza D. Deimarp. Post Svo. Os. 6d. 


How we Spent the Summer; or, 

a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and 

1 with some Members of the ALPINE 

Cius. From the Sketch-Book of one of the 

Party. Third Edition, re-drawn. In oblong 
4to. with about 800 Dlustrationa, 15s. 


Beaten Tracks; or, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in Italy. By the Authoress of 
‘ A Voyage en Zigzag.’ With 42 Plates, 
containing about 200 Sketches from Draw- 
ings made on the Spot. @ve. 16s. 


Map of the Chain of Mont Blano, 
from an actual Survey in 1863—1864 By 
A. Apnpams-Reny, F.R.G.8. M.A.C. Pub- 
lished under the Authority of the Alpine 
Club. InChromolithography on extra stout 
drawing-paper 28in. x 17in. price 10a or 
mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12s, 6d. 


Transylvania, its Products and its 
People. By Cuarıes Boner. With 5 
Maps and 43 {Hustrations on Wood and in 
Chromolithography. 8vo. 21s. 


Explorations in South - west 
Africa, from Walvisch Bay to Lake Ngami 
and the Victoria Falls. By Tuomas Barus, 
F.R.G.8. 8ve. with Maps and Illustra- 
tions, 21s. 

Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia ; their History, Resources, and 
Prospects. By Marrusw Macorız, F.2.G.8. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 18s, 
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History of Discovery in our 
Australasian Colonies, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By Wıruıau Howrtt. 
With 8 Maps of the Recent Explorations 
from Official Sources. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 


The Capital of the Tycoon; & 
Narrative of a 3 Years’ Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Rurnerrorp Arcock, K.C.B. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 42s. 


Florence, the New Capital of 
Italy. By C. BR. Wen. With several En- 
gravings on Wood, from Drawings by the 


Author. Post 8vo. 


4The Dolomite Mountains. Excur- 
sions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Friuli in 1861, 1862, and 1868. By J. 
Grusert and G. C. Cuurckutı, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo. 21s. 

A Lady’s Tour Round Monte Rosa; 


including Visits to the Italian Valleys. 
With Map and Illustrations, Post 8vo, 14s. 


Guide to the Pyrenees, for the use 
of Mountaineers. By CuArLEes PAckE. 
With Maps, &c. and Appendix. Fep. 6s. 

A Guide to Spain. By H. O’SHea. 
Post 8vo. with Travelling Map, 15s. 

Christopher Columbus; his Life, 
Voyages, and Discoveries. Revised Edition, 
with 4 Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Captain James Cook; his Life, 
Voyages, and Discoveries. Revised Edition, 
with numerous Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
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The Alpine Guide. By Joms Bau 
M.R.LA. late President of the Alpine Chat. 
Post Svo. with Maps and other Illustrations 


Guide to the Eastern Alps. (Jus rea. 

Guide to the Western Alps, including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 
price 7s. 6d, 


Guide to the Oberland and all Switser- 
land, excepting the Neighbourhood of 
Monte Rosa and the Great St. Bernard; 
with Lombardy and the adjoining portion 
of Tyrol. 7s. 6d. 


Humboldt’s Travels and Disco- 
veries in South America. Third Editice, 
with numerous Woodcats. 18mo. 2s. 6. 


Narratives of Shipwrecks of the 
Royal Navy between 1793 and 1857, com 
piled from Official Documents in the Ac 
miralty by W. O. S. Grrr; witha Preface 
by W. S. Gtr, D.D. 3d Edition, fp. of. 


A Week at the Land’s End. 
By J. T. Buicut; assisted by E. H. Roop, 
R. Q. Covon, and J. Raurs. With Map 
and 96 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 6d. 


Visits to Remarkable Pisces: 
Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illas- 
trative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By WıLrıam Hows 
2 vols. square crown 8yo, with Wood Ea- 
gravings, 25s. 


The Rural Life of d. 
By the same Author. With Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams, Medium 8ro. 12s. 6d. 


Works of Fiction. 


Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Comyn. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
Eilioe : aTale. By the same. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Stories and Tales by the Author 
of ‘Amy Herbert,’ uniform Edition, each 
Tale or Story complete in a single volume, 


Any Hernenrt, 2s.6d. | KATHARINE ASHTON, 

QERTRUDE, 28. 6d. 8s. 6d. 

Earv’s DAuGrrer, | MARGARET PERCI- 

6d. VAL, 5s. 

LANETON PARSON- 
2s. AGE, 4s. Gd. 

Creve HAL, 8s.6d. | Ursuns, As. 6d. 

Ivons, 8s. 6d. 


A Glimpse of the World. By the Author 
of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Fep. 7s. 6d, 


2s. 
EXPERIENCE OF Lire, 


The Six Sisters of the Valleys: 
an Historical Romance. By W. BRAMLEY 
Mookx, M.A. Incumbent of Gerrard's Cros 
Backs. Fourth Edition, with 14 Dlustrations- 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Gallus; or, Roman Scenes of the Time 
of Augustus: with Notes and Excormi 


| illustrative of the Manners and Customs 


the Ancient Romans. From the Germs ed 
Prof, BECKER. New Edit. Post 8v0.7* 


| Charicles ; a Tale illustrative of Privat 
| Life among the Ancient Greeks: with N“ 
| and Excursuses. From the Germaß of Pr: 
| Becker. New Edition, Post vo. 7s 64 
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Icelandic Legends. Collected by | The Gladiators: a Tale of Rome and 


Jon. Arnason. Selected and Translated 
from the Icelandic by Gzorexg E.J. PowELu 
and EK. Macenusson. SECOND SERIES, 
with Notes and an Introductory Essay on 
the Origin and Genius of the Icelandic 

. Folk-Lore, and 8 Illustrations on Wood. 
Crown 8vo, 21s. 


The Warden: a Novel. By Anrnoxy 
TROLLOPE, Crown 8vo. 22. 6d. 


Barchester Towers: a Sequd to ‘The 
Warden.’ By the same Author. Crewn 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Tales from Greek Mythology. 


By Georce W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar . 


of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Second Edition. Square 
16mo. 3s. 6d. 
Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By the 
same Author. Second Edition. Fcp. 5s. 
Tales of Thebes and Argos. By the same 
Author. Fep. 4s. 6d, 


| 


Judea. By G. J. WaytE MELVILLE. 
Crown 8vo. ds. 


Digby Grand, an Autobiography. By the 
same Author. 1 vol. bs. 


Kate Coventry, an Autobiography. By the 
same. 1 vol. 5s. 


General Bounce, or the Lady and the Lo- 
custs. By the same, 1 vol. ds, 


Holmby House, a Tale of Old Northampton- 
shire. 1 vol. 5s, 


Good for Nothing, or All Down Hil, By 
the same, 1 vol. 6s. 


The Queen’s Maries, a Romance of Holy- 
rood. By the same. 1 vol. 6s. 


The Interpreter, a Tale of the War. By 
the same Author. 1 vol. 5s. 


Poetry and The Drama. 


Goethe’s Second Faust. Translated 
by Joan Anster, LL.D. M.R.LA. Regius 
Professor of Civil Law in the University of 
Dublin. Post 8vo. 15s. 


Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 
translated into English Verse by Sir J. 
Kısaeron James, Kt. M.A. 2 vols. fep. 
with Facsimile, 14s. 


Poetical Works of John Edmund 
Reade; with final Revision and Additions. 
8 vols. fcp. 18s. or each vol. separately, 6s. 


Moore’s Poetical Works, Cheapest 
Editions complete in 1 vol. including the 
Autobiographical Prefaces and Author’s last 
Notes, which are still copyright. Crown 
8vo. ruby type, with Portrait, 6s. or 
People’s Edition, in larger type, 12. 6d. 

Moore’s Poetical Works, as above, Library 
Edition, medium 8vo. with Portrait and 
Vignette, 14s, or in 10 vols. fcp. 8s. 6d. each, 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh, Tenniel’s Edi- 
tion, with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings and other Illustrations. 
Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, Maclise’s 
Edition, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

Miniature Edition of Moore’s Irish 
Melodies, with Maclise’s Illustrations, (as 
above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 
16mo. 10s. 6d. 


a 


Southey’s Poetical Works, with 
the Author’s last Corrections and copyright 
Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. 
medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
14s. or in 10 vols. fcp. 8s. 6d. each. 


Lays of Ancient Rome; with Ivry 
and the Armada. By the Right Hon. Lonp 
Macautar. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 


Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With 90 Mlustrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. Sonarr. Fep. 4to. 21s, 


Miniature Bdition of Lord Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome, with Scharf’s 11- 
lustrations (as above) reduced in Litho- 
graphy. Imp. 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


Poems. By Jean Incerow. Twelfth 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


Poems by Jean Ingelow. A New Hdition, 
with nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers 
DarzıeL. Fep. 4to, 21s. 


Poetical Works of Letitia Eliza- 
beth Landon (L.E.L.) 2 vols, 16mo. 102. 


Playtime with the Poets: a Selec- 
tion of the best English Poetry for the use 
of Children. By a Lavy. Crown 8vo. be. 
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Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare, The Iliad of Homer Translated 


cheaper Genuine Edition, complete in 1 vol. into Blank Verse. By IcHaBon CHABLE 
large type, with 86 Woodcut llustrations, Weıcart, M.A. late Fellow of Maglakı 
price 14s. or, with the same Ir.nustrations, | Coll. Oxon. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2ls. 


6 pocket vols. 88. 6d. each. , 
Im 6 pocket vols. Be Oe. eae The Iliad of Homer in English 
Arundines Cami, sive Musarum Can- Hexameter Verse. By J. Hemmy Diss 


tabrigiensium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford; Author 


edidit H. Drury. M.A. Editio Sexta, cu- of ‘The Exile of St. Helena, Newdigate, 
ravit H. J. Hopasom, M.A. Crown 8vo. 1888.’ Square crown 8vo. price 21s, cloth. 
price 7s. 6d. 

The Asneid of Virgil Translated into | Dante’s Divine Comedy, translated 
English Verse. By Jonn Conrncron, in English Terza Rima by Joux Daruis, 
N.A. Corpus Professor of Latin in the Uni- M.A. [With the Italian Text, afer 
versity of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 9s. Brunetti, interpaged.] 8vo. 21s. 


ee ee 


Rural Sports, &e. 


Encyclopedia of Rural Sports; | Handbook of Angling: Teacist 
a Complete Account, Historical, Practical, Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom- fishing, Sal 
and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, mon-fishing; with the Natural History d 


Fishing, Racing, &. By D. P. Buarne. River Fish, and the best modes of Catching 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs them. By Eruemera. Fep. Woodcats 5 
by Joun LEecH). 8vo. 42s. The Fly-Fisher’s Ento logy: 


tain HEATON, Adjutant of the Third Man- Representations of the Natural and Artii- 
chester Rifle Volunteer Corps. Fcp. 2s. 6d. cial Insect. Sixth Edition, with X 
Col. Hawker’s Instructions to coloured Plates. 8vo. 14s. 
Young Sportsmen in al! that relates to Guns Th ° N 
. . , e Cricket Field : or, the Hisory 
and Shooting. Revised by the Author's Son. and the Science of the Gam e of Cricket. By 
Square crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. James Pycrort,B.A. 4th Edition. Fep. 5 


| 
The Rifle, its Theory and Prac- | The Cricket Tutor; a Treatise exclusively 
tice. By ARTHUR WALKER (79th High- Practical. By the same, 18mo. ls. 
Janders), Staff, Hytheand Fleetwood Schools | Cricketans. By the samo Author, With! 
of Musketry. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. , Portraits of Cricketers. Fcp. 5s. 
| 
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The Dead Shot,orSportsman's Complete enlarged by WW. Watson, BM.R.C.V.S. 8¥0. 


Guide; a Treatise on the Use of the Gun, : 
Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c. By with numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 
Marksman. Fep. with Plates, 5s. Youatt on the Dog. Br the same Author.) 
. . vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 
Hints on Shooting, Fishing, &c. . . 
both on Sea and Land and in the Fresh The Horse-Trainer’s and Sports. 
and Saltwater Lochs of Scotland. By man’s Guide: with Considerations o te 
°C. Irıe, Esq. Second Edition. Fep. 6s. Duties of Grooms, on Purchasing 


. . Stock, and on Veteri Examination. 
A Book on Angling: beinga Com- | 5. Diony Couma Post Bvo. 6 
plete Work on every branch of Angling 
| practised in Great Britain. By Fraxcis | Blaine’s Veterinary Art: s Tre 
Francis, With numerous Explanatory tise on the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Plates, coloured and plain, and the largest Carative Treatment of the Diseases of the 
and most reliable List of Salmon Flies ever Horse, Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh 
published. Post 8vo. Edition, revised and enlarged by C. Srxtt 


The Art of Fishing on the Prin- M.R.C.V.S.L. 8vo. with Plates and Woot 
ciple of Avoiding Cruelty: being a brief cuts, 18s, 
Treatise on the Most Merciful Methods of | On Drill and Manmuvres of 
Capturing Fish; describing certain ap- Cavalry, combined with Horse Artillery- 
proved Rules in Fishing, used during 60 By Major-Gen. Mıcnazı W. Surrs, C5 
Yearg’ Practice. Rr the Rev. 0. Ray- commanding the Poonah Division of tha 
WON, LL.B. Fep. 8vo. Bombay Army. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
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it Sound. By W. Mixes, Esq. 9th Edition, By Stoyrnencs. With 70 Wood En- 
with Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 128. 6d. gravings. New Edition. Square crown 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-shoeing. By Svo. 10s, 6d. 


th Anthor. ‚wi u . | The Greyhound. By the same Author. 
owe fe Gi von Illustra- ı "Revised Edition, with 24 Portraits of Grey- 


hounds. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
Stebles and Stable Fittings. By the same. The Ox, his Diseases and their Treat- 
Imp. 8vo. with 18 Plates, 16s. ment; with an Essay on Parturition in the 


Remarks on Horses’ Teeth, addressed to Cow. By J. B. Dosson, M.R.C.V.8. Crown 
Purchasers. By the same. Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Commerce, Navigation, and Mercantile Affairs. 


The Commercial Handbook of ! Practical Guide for British Ship- 
France; Furnishing a detailed and compre- | masters to United States Ports. By Pızr- 
hensive account of the Trade, Manufactures, . REPONT EDWARDS, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Industry, and Commerce of France at the | Vice-Consul at New York. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Present Time. By Feeperick MARTIN. | 

With Maps and Plans, including a Coloured A Manual for Naval Cadets, By 
N - as J. M‘Ner Born, late Captain R.N. Third 

Map showing the Seats of the Principal , eas : 

Industries. Crown 8vo. Edition ; with 240 Woodcuts, and 11 coloured 

B . C dthe Ex Plates. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

anking urrency, and the - . . 

changes: a Practical Treatise. By ARTHUR The Law of Nations Considered 

Crump, Bank Manager, formerly of the as Independent Political Communities. By 

Bank of Eagland. Post 8vo. 6s. Travers Twiss, D.C.L. Regius Professor 

of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 


The Theory and Practice of 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. or separately, PART I. Peace, 
Banking. By Henry DUNNING MACLEOD, 12s. Part Il. War, 18s, 


M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, . eas 
air . ro. A Nautical Dictionary, de 
entirely remodelled. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. the Technical Lan " 'y, Gefining 
A Dictionary, Practical, Theo- Building and Equipment of Sailing Vessels 
retical, and Historical, of Commerce and and Steamers, &c. By ARTHUR Youne. 
Commercial Navigation. By J. BR. M‘Cut- Second Edition ; with Plates and 150 Wood- 
Loch. New Edition in preparation. cuts. 8vo. 18s. 
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Works of Utility and General Information. 


Modern Cookery for Private A Practical Treatise on Brewing; 
Families, reduced to a System of Easy with Formuls for Public Brewers, and In- 
Practice in a Series of carefully-tested structions for Private Families. By W. 
Receipts. By Erıza Acron. Newly re- = Biack. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
vised and enlarged; with 8 Plates, Figures, 
and 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 7s. 6d. | How to Brew Good Beer: a com- 

. . . , ' plete Guide to the Art of Brewing Ale, 

On Food and its Digestion; an . Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown Stont, Porter, 


Introduction to Dietetics. By W. Brinton, 
M.D. Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital, able Far Ania Pırr. Revised 


&c. With 48 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. | 


Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar. | The Billiard Book. By Captain 
By Taomas G. Suaw. Second Edition, CRAWLEY, Author of ‘ Billiards, its Theory 
revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece and and Practice,’ &c. With nearly100 Diagrams 
81 Illustrations on Wood. 8vo. 16s. | on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 21s. 
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Whist, What to Lead. By Cam. | Notes on Hospitals. By Frorma 


Third Edition. 82mo. 1s. 


Short Whist. By Mason A. The 
Sixteenth Edition, revised, with an Essay 
on the Theory of the Modern Scientific 
Game by Pror. P. Fcp. 8s. 6d, 


Two Hundred Chess Problems, 
composed by F. Hzarer, including the 
Problems to which the Prizes were awarded 
by the Committees of the Era, the Man- 
chester, the Birmingham, and the Bristol 
Chess Problem Tournaments; accompanied 
by the SoLurtıons. Crown 8vo. with 200 
Diagrams, ds. 


The Cabinet Lawyer; a Popular 
Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal, and Constitutional. 22nd Edition, 

. entirely recomposed, and brought down by 
the AuTHoR to the close of the Parliamen- 
tary Session of 1866. ep. 10s. 6d. 


The Philosophy of Health; or, an 
Exposition of the Physiological and Sanitary 
Conditions conducive to Human Longevity 

; and Happiness. By Souruwoop Sue, 
M.D. Eleventh Edition, revised and en- 
larged ; with 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 15s. 


Hints to Mothers on the 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. By 
T. Bou, M.D. Fep. 5s. 


The Maternal Management of Children 
in Health and Disease. By the same 
Author. Fep. 5s. 
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NıeutmaaLe. Third Edition, enlarge; 
with 18 Plans. Post 4to. 18s, 


The Executor’s Guide. By J.¢ 
Hupsox. Enlarged Edition, revised by the 
Author, with reference to the latest reported 
Cases and Acts of Parliament. Fep. 6s 


Hudson’s Plain Directions for Making 
Wills, Fep. 2s. 6d. 


The Law relating to Benefit 
Builling Societies; with. Practical Ubser- 
vations on the Act and all the Cases decided 
thereon, also a Furm of Rules and Forms of 
Mortgages. By W. Tipp Pratt, Barristet. 
2nd Edition. Fep. &s. 6d. 


C. M. Willich’s Popular Tables 
for Ascertaining the Value of Lifebol, 
Leasehold, and Church Property, Bes 
Fines, &c.; the Public Funds; Anzul 
Average Price and Interest on Consols froa 
1781 to 1861; Chemical, 
Astronomical, Trigonometrical Tables, && 
Post 8vo, 10s. 


Thomson’s Tables of Interest, 
at Three, Four, Four and a Half, and Fin 
per Cent , from One Poand to Ten Th 
and from 1 to 865 Days. 12mo. 8s.6¢. 


Maunder’s of Know: 
ledge and Library of Reterence: compriäng 
an English Dictionary and Grammar, [ii 
versal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, Cart 
nology, Law Dictionary, Synopsis of the 
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Knowledge for the Young. 


The Stepping Stone to Knowledge: 
Containing upwards of 700 Questions and 
Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted 
to the capacity of Infant Minds. By a 
Moruxr. 18mo. price ls, 


The Stepping Stone to Geography: 
Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answers on Geographical Subjects. 18mo. 1s. 


The Stepping Stone to English History: 
Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answers on the History of England. le. 


The Stepping Stone to Bible Know- 
ledge. Containing several Hundred Ques- 
tions and Answers on the Old and New 
Testaments. 18mo, le. 


The Stepping Stone to Biography: 
Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answers on the Lives of Eminent Men and 
Women. 18mo. is. 
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Second Series of the Steppii 
Stone to Knowledge: containing up" 
of Eight Hundred Questions and Answer 
on Miscellaneous Subjects not contained 
the First SERıEs. 18mo. ls. 


The Stepping Stone to French Pronut 
ciation and Conversation : Containing 9°" 
ral Hundred Questions and Answers By 
Mr. P. SapLer. 18mo. 1s. 


The Stepping Stone to English Grav: 
mar: containing several Hundred Questi® 
and Answers on English Grammar. 
Mr. P. Sapıer. 18mo. le. 


The Stepping Stone to Natural History: 
VERTEBRATE or Backsongp AN 
Part I, Mammalia; Pant Il. Birds, BP 
tiles, Fishes. 18mo, 1s. each Part. 
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